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in Chethire © : 


to the utmoſt of his 


ment in a ong time, except à ſmall employment in | the; town of lpſwi ch., whit 


ing of the reign of, "er 
James II. he was recommended by ſome perſons: of quality to his Majeſty; and at f call 
of fix ſerjeants received, the coif, 5 the ſame day was ſworn one of the rons of the 


Mr. Philips“ repreſents him 


in the k ; unte the only Aare 


12 
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Nec tu perge, precor, act contemnere e 

Nec vanas inopeſque puta, quarum ipſe peritus N 

Munere, oe ſonos een componis go m P. „ rr that 
1 N dem mod are; 64nor Fm: 0ſt 1 * 

Doctus, Arioni merito fis Doing — | 


Nune tibi quid mirum, fi me  genuiſſe r 5 * 


Contigerit, charo ſi tam propè ſanguine juncti 
Cognatas artes ſtudiumque affine ſequamur 7 
Iz;ſe volens Phœbus fe diſpertire W 1th 


'He martial Sarah, of ht Family 4 4 Caſtons, originally derived 1 15 Wales, as 


Mr. Philips tells us; but Mr. Wood aſſerts, that ſhe was of the ancient F. amily of 
the Bradſhaws ; * and a A later account an that ſhe was a a 5 hton, of Ha 1 


was a woman f incom virtue and nl 1 9 
for her charity * ; and by: her Mr. Milton: had two eee one daughter. J 
ſon was Jonny, the- & of the preſent ' hiſtory 3 rhe e younger CnnisrornrR, who be- 
ing deſigned for the ſtudy of the common law. of England, was entered young a ſtudent 
of the Inner Temple, of which houſe he lived to 'be an ancient bencher, and kept cloſe. 
to that ſtudy and >rofeſſion all his life-time, except during the civil wars in oy King 5 


hen he, acred t the al | | bnoxious 0 the 
boch une i Ants: ainſt t E NIE his Re at R 


1 dre; 


c as fg in 
Berkſhire; and therekc wenge don as th oh W ew by the parliament - Fes he 
was obliged to quit his houſe there, and ſteered his courſe according to the motion of 


the kings army. When the war was ended, and his compoſition made through his 


brother aun with the then pre aili ng g powers, he betook hipſelf tagaim to hi , > 
ſtudy and p ofeſſion, following chamber- ra every term} yet came to 0 * 


near it he ſpent all the hw time of his life. In the beginn 


Exchequer and knighted ?; and; ſoon. after made one af the judges. of the common 
pleas. But his years and indiſpoſition rendering him unable to bear the fatigue of .public 
employment, he continued not long in either of choſe ſtations; but obtaining his Qui. 
etus, retired to a country life, his ſtudy, and devotion . Mr. Toland. d. tells us}, Wat 
Sir Chriſtopher was ** of a very ſuperſtitious nature, and a 8 vo parts or ability; 
and that king James II; . wanting a; ſet, of judges, that would declare his will to be ſupe- 
'Fior to our legal conſtitution, appointed him: one of the barons of the Exchequer, But 
1 * 4 e of a e ene ternper;- preferring juſtice 
6 or grate 3 and aſſures us, that he was r 
0 


and virtue before all, worldly 


mended to that king by TY Oe perk 0 


Mc. Jake Minos the, h 1d a 8 aer 


p. 5. See likewife Towns te be Miton, uy 6. Need to Milton's boten. iel and tene, 
ois works, Edit. Amſterdam” e. London) 1698, in fol Ubi ſapra. Letter of Roger Co m 
berbach of Cheſter, Eiq; to Fatiam Cowper, Flq; Cle pe of . Parliament, in da. Francis Peck's New me- 


moirs of Mr John Milton, P-.1, Edit. London, 1748; 1 in i 5 6. 71775 wales 1 15 Be: 

ſenpo ſecunda, p. 80, 81. Edit. London 1654. U wa, by 5, ö, bob | om, | 

3 Philips þ * e TM. ing 10 h | 
| 2 | | | portion! | 


che eldeſt 


of Mr. Joh 0 for his . "al, ability. | ö 
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ng 5vin ber her father, bn! marriage with Mr. Edman Phil a fn 85 N 
portion i . ad ply 6: 1 . young. ur Gn of entered into the 
t 


Crown-Office 1 Chancery, and at length became. ſecondary. of that office: under, Mr. 
Bembo. im ſhe des other children, who died infants, e aad. 

Edward. 9 Fries vr ber jecond nulband Mr. "FRO, Agar, iv | the 

11 of wi en e Mr. Phi ded p 


years, and left to Me Thomas d had by 1 5 


f Philip 8 widow. two u ers, "ay, wh very young,, and. Anne, who. was living 
in the year 1694 1 Oh 


e 115 / 


But to Fe 0 our Av 


REM Mir. Pipe an ; 6 1 


nd M place bi 1500, e AY 
in a picture 'of him in the ball jarles a Eiq who procured it from 

the executors of the widow of f Milton, the: nſcription makes his age to be ten at the 
painting of it in 1618 and we find by the inſcription under his effigies prefixed to his 
Logic, that in 17 + he was.ſixty-three years of age and the very cut of him before the 
edition of his iſtorical, Political, and miſcellantaus Works,” to which Toland's life 
of him is prefixed, informs us, that he was born in 1608. H | 


| E ars to have had Aa, 
domeſtic tutor fromthe fourth e his Latin poems, written in the eighteenth. 


year of his age, to Mr. Thomas Yaung, paſtor of the Engliſh company of merchants at 
Hamburg, in which he ſtiles Mr. Young. his maſter. . He 

brother to St. Paul's ſchool, of which Mr. Ale: 
to 'whoſe ſon, Dr. Alexander Gill, and nc | & to. th . 
ſome of his familiar Letters" ate Writ n. While he'was it. t ſchool he, made an 
undommon progreſs b dinirable* Sent an indefatigable re + for from his 
twelfth” Lean he gene rally ſate up half the night, as well in yoluntary: ien, As. 
in the pe of his ſchool-exerciſes ; and rhis, with his frequent head-achs „Mas the 
firſt ruin of his eyes. Mr. Wood and Me. Toland > aſſet wy; lat he was 1 
the _— er e at 11 0 your, of” Koi ola is 4 8 groſs. e 


gi | 80 0 io 


was then ma er, 


Y 


7 


Be? 172 h he dm | ent ble ider on it ie 1 17 5305 
| of Phila y 644 under the duden " Mr. William 'C —"_ n fellow of t at 
College, afterwards provolt of Trinity-College in Dublin, a * 1 cel and at 


laſt, bop of Cork and Raf in Ireland 4 dh 


diſti liteneſß 
and extenſive learning,” and to wh ur vihery, $, the celebrated 1 9 
1 has been Intpured. MI 9 7 a MES ven proofs early 
ben years. of JENS e tranſlated the | rg, 24 4 5th . 
— of che univerſity 3 and” in his rere Feat, 'a.copy. of Engliſh 
verſes on the death of bis ſiſter's child, who. died of a cough ; and a Latin. clegy + on 
the death of t the biſhop of Winchefter, and another. on that 8 the bilhop of Ely... Ir 


was then alſo; that he com 


cerning which, and the teſt of his ji 
chat they ſhew Milton to ha re been a man in his childhood, and are vaſt] 
the ordinary capacity of chat age. In his nineteenth year be wrote. the ſeventh 
Latin elegies upon his falling in love for the firſt time with a lady, whom he met upon 
ſome walks near London, but loſt fight of her, and never knew, who he. was, Hor. fon, 
ber more; but reſolved'that love ſhould thence ho farther 

1628 he took the degree of e rt 


12 ent ene N Ch: "+. 42 — 9 3344, 


P. 6. D n p. 7 329126 28 wess ali tj, ob EIYY 
p. 6. erroneouſly fliles im Doctor, 01 oe Miltoni, Derag FP 


R. hs WY Ak N et 


the Peet Edit. and 1 ** * * Col. 262. F. * * the W * 
A | | | Aa 2 „ | | ciſes 


; WW] . e 1 clajthys le 06 
F 2755 Mon ne he as in his, uber“ houſe; at 15 
: the don, December th, 


wh dt likewiſe, with, his | 5 
Mr. Toland miſtakes, * 


poſed his fine Latin poem on the Gunpowder-Treaſon ; con. 7 
juvenile poems, Morhbof in 05 Polyhiſtor bal rer, No | 


TT Edit. 1694, Vol. II p. 1. „ 
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ciſes with great applauſe, forme of "which, : are fill extant among, his we rkss and he Was. 
vailed to print 5 verſes "tho ſome i eee neffions, and © em. to 1 
riend Mr. Gill the younger, was em tp for His 1 15 glen, wei. be 
panying them with a CN jets dated' fm "Curdbel jag ul hi hi 


complains with high indig ation of the ill ſta 9557 Learning ther tha tin 18, a REO 7 


preſents moſt of thoſe, who were deff neck for the org fel Fo Fa a3. eſticuts. 75 
all knowledge, both of philology d Rr y, a 1 0 too juſt, Apprebenſons, left. 
the monkiſh i f de of the former age might ax the c Tgy., In 1629. he 
wrote an excellent ode on the Morning of Chri 1 Ntirky; * and in, 1630 bis. Era: 
on Shakeſpear, which were printed With the. Poems, of . ks at 7 540. 
In the twenty. third year of his ige he wrote 4 letter to " frie er Mien 0 . e 
tuned him to 4. into ſome 8 There. Cats draughts 
hand-writi ag among his 2 e FO 5 
of which ee is as NO, 4, 4 rr 


WIS 


: * 0 
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ry & © Saf $f EET, 
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66 Beſides that in ſundry, RT; ra im a he 15 . — ns —_ 
we meet, you are often, wer yelt ſterd ay © ally, J cal a Wat an to. 
moniſh, that the on of the 180 t paſs on, Wi for fol call _—_— as yet obſcure and 
unſerviceable to mankind,) a 12 55 A day 1s At hand, pen Chriſt commands, all to 


labour while there is light. Which oo 0 Tam Ls 79 5 to no. 27 due 
poſe, than out of a true 2 ire, that G 6 


readie, you know, when occaſic on is, 
of my tardie moving according to th ie "Pre: Pt. < oniae 
is not without God. * Let now I will not f e 12 Py 1 5 aloe por 
7; mynd. fall have, at any tyme to declare, herlelt at her-belt: caſe... 


ws > 2 *> 7 11 mM ; 
þ 3 4 } CE 4, Ls, WY . 


5 "I" N » 
210% * 21; 16 MOUHARS 


12 ſtudicus retirement, ; 
at if. it wege no more 


have e 1 my e to eden 1525 cb years 3 5 ker, 
vet Gon 


you with me; as firſt,” all the fond; hopes, Which orwarg Wr vanitie are fledgg 
with; none of which can ſort with this Plato S helchet, as: emer calls i it, of, obſcurity... 
and would ſoon cauſe me to thrqw it. off, if then othin int but, an affect 
ed and fruitleſſe curioſity of knowing i And . a i Tre _ thongur, and re- 
nown, which I think, Tolls. the by eſt, of... | | 

ſhall, as of him that never. hall o tal 
would Ae Bis psf this, 0 ang + 


ner ke: may; : fo} doch 1 is [more * He then "Amy of ts 
ble employment, and nothing more croſſe then my way, which m 


preſently | bethinke her of, and kill one love with another, if that MET 25 But 3 


dene or what peculiar conceit, may you in charitie thinke, could hold out. a gainſt the 
long knowledge of a ontrarie command from above, and the terrible far tg of him, 
that hid his talent ? ? Tesche committ. grace to grace, or nature t to nature, there will be 
found on the other way more obvious temptations to bad, as gaine, præferment, ambi- 
tion, more winning præſentments of good, and more prone affections of nature to en- 
_ cline and diſpoſe, f not counting outward cauſes, as expectations and murmurs of friends, 


ſeandals 


e fk 


er, ide both, 1 ore. ech to entice 
away, and natural years more. OR, and;g od mare axal ls to. Nichdraw ta «hat, 


we pq pi fit by you, wheneyer. 


9 refexre,- 
that tos much Jove of learning is in fault, and that 1 


— 


281 el Ar OH'N atdhCromes 4 nA by 


ſcandals: tokens, and ſuch-like, then the bare love of notions. 1 1 80 that if it 
be- that Which you ſu ho it had by, this bin round about begirt and over-maſtered,; 
whether id had proceeded from virtue, vice, or nature in me. Vet that you may ſexy 


that am ſom a yme fafpicioumet. myſelf, and do take notice of a certain belatedneſ in 


mes! I-am che holder te ſend you: ſome of my rhef rm ens while figee;; 


er e in a rene tze. 40 HLH n cj r! 7 

503 f Ale OHM ed Of DOS, ond Hoop make} bag T0115 

ub mi;  Howiſoon hath time, the ſurtle theeke of — © 3283 e BOG SID 
. » 2122: Stolne on his wing my three and twentieth bel. CO an bus 


10 wig: 55 2 ft My haftingidays fly»on with ful! cureere; 21 ana? 201 bi HEY td 
a M 0 250 2 Bur my: late: ſpring ho: bud or bloſſom e l 10 2 geren, 
bey 2 eee y ſemblance might deceave' the truth, b ane as, G0 an gun a 
#107 1 or; 3 Flat Ito manhood am- arriv*d 10 neere 5 9 Tt; + 1 F enn PE eb: (#4 77 
1 19 ian An inward ripeneſſæa doth much leſſe pen en 20 5 3 8 2ʃ¹ „ 
3 it + That ſome: more tymely-happie ſpi irits indu th. O07 ene uu 1 


nl) 5 ol e leſſe or more or ſdone e Ubi 13010017 03 £210! 15 RHO 


ob bat 59 I© ſhall be ſtill in ſtricdeſt meaſute e 5 079 mt Sits b bart 
um uo I that fame loc however meane or hight 105 late A. * Wait aur 
5¹¹ 901 g 2 ; Tomapdarwhicty 


ent » All is, if Jhave grace to uſè it ſeß OY! 1 | 5 +16; x ” 
bios 1 As ever! e a amre: v4 aut Zons 20H 2: nen ada Aer 


Bo "Grad 110 "ot Woll! 


| The laſt Seaght is As 20g 

if S185 till 0 f 5:36 cf ohn goed lo. 19977 Pow verp uo eoilad I eit Y 
- Belidesithat in fubdry-other: reſpects I muſt acknowle bro y you, when- 
ever wee meet, you are often to THe; and were yeſterday eſpecialſy, as"a' good watch: 
man to admoniſhy; that the howres:of the night puſſe on, (for ſo 1 call nay" life as yrt 


obſcure and unſerviceable to mankind) and that the day with me is at hand, 
Chriſt commands: all to labour: vhile there is light,” Which: becauſe I am perfiiaded/you 
doe to no other” purpoſe-theri outer a true deſire, that God ſhoyld be hondured in every 
one, I therefore thinke my ſelfe bound, though unaſkt, to give you account, as oft 48 
occaſion is, of this my tardie moving, according to the præcept of my conſcience, 
which; I firmely truſt, is not without God. Yet now I will not ſtreine for amy fer a 
logie but only -referre myſelf to what my mind "ſhall have at any tyme to declare her 
ſelſe ar her beſt eaſo: But if you thinle; as you ſaid, that too much love of le 
is in faultz and that I haye given up myfelfe' to dreame awiy my yeares in che armes S 
ſtudious retirement, lia "Endymion with the moone; as tlie tale of Latmus goes; yer 
conſider, that if it were no wth the meere love of learning, whether it proceed from 
a principle bad, good, or naturall, it could not have held out thus long againſt ſo 
ſtrong oppoſition on the other Bae ch e kind. For if it be ers hy ſhould not all 
the fond ho hopes, that forward youth cod dene are with 
pride, and arnbition; eall me fer ard 1 7 ny: 5 


ficable ſin of . enn de able to 1 en 


55 eithby: to n to bis nf en; or to offend his wy, Ah Or if it 8 


an naturall proneneſſe, there is againſt that a much more potent inclination inbred, 2 


about this tyme of a man's ſollicits moſt, the deſire of houſe and family! of his 
owne, to which nothing is eſtermed more helpful then the early entfing into credible 
employment, and nothing hindering then this affected ſolitarineſſe. And though this 
were anough, yet there is to this another act, if not of A yet. of refined nature, no 
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true and unfained friend.“ 
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leſs availeable to diſſuade E obſcurity, a defire of honour and repute and immer- 
tall fame ſeated in the breſt of every true ſcholar, which all make haſt to by the readieſt 
ways of publiſhing and divulging conceived merits, as well thoſe that ſhall, as thoſe that 
never ſhall obtain it. Nature therefore would preſently work the more prævalent way, 
if there were nothing but this inferior bent of herſelf to reſtraine her! Laſtly, the love 
of learning, as it is the purſuit of ſomething good, it wou'd ſooner follow the more ex- 
cellent and ſupream good known and præſented, and ſo be quickly diverted from the 
emptie and fantaſtic chaſe of ſhadows and notions, to the ſolid. good flowing from due 
and tymely obedience to that command in the goſpell ſett out by the terrible ſealing of 


him, that hid the talent. It is more probable therefore, that not the! endleſſe delight of 


ſpeculation, but this very: conſideration of that great commandment, does not prefle 


forward, as ſoon as many do, to undergoe, but Keeps off with a ſacred reverence and 
religious adviſement how beſt to undergoe; not taking thought of beeing late, ſo it give 


advantage to be more fit; for thoſe, that were lateſt, loſt nothing, when the maiſter of 
the vineyard came to give each one his hire. And here I am come to a ſtreame-head, 
pious enough to diſburden itſelf like Nilus at ſeven mouthes into an ocean. But then 
I Bould alſo run into a reciprocall contradiction of ebbing and flowing at once, and do 
that, which I excuſe' myſelf for not doing, preach and not preach.“ Let that you may 
ſee, that I am ſomething ſuſpicious of myſelf and doe take notice of a certaine belatedneſſe 
in me, I am the bolder to ſend you ſome of my nightward thoughts ſome while ſince, 


DE they come in not altogether unfitly, made up in a Petrarchian ſtanza, which I told 


you of. 1 15 BF 
How ſoon hath, time, &c. 
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By this I believe you may well repent of having made mention at all of this matter; for 


if I have not all this while won you to this, I have certainly wearied you of it. This 
therfore alone may be a ſufficient reaſon for me to keepe me as I am, leaſt having thus 


tired you ſingly, I ſhould deal worſe with a whole congregation, and ſpoyle all the pati- 
ence of a pariſh; for I myſelfe doe not only ſee my own tediouſneſſe, but now grow 


offended with it, that has hindered me thus Jong from coming to the laſt and beſt pe- 
riod of my letter, and that which muſt now chiefely worke my pardon, that I am your 


* 
91 


4 
1 


It appears from this letter, that his friend, to whom he wrote it, had importuned- 
him to enter the ſervice of the church; to which, ſays he in one of his tracts, “ by the 
intentions of my parents and friends I was deſtined of a child, and in mine own reſolu- 


tions, till comming to ſome maturity of yeers, and perceiving what tyranny had invad - 


ed the church, that he, who would take orders, muſt ſubſcribe Slave, and take an oath 
withall, which unleſs he tooke with a conſcience, that could retch, he muſt either ſtrait 


perjure, or ſplit his faith; I thought it better to prefer a blameleſs ſilence before the of- 


* by 


ice of ſpeaking, bought and begun with ſervitude and forſwearing.“ 


After he had taken the degree of maſter of arts in 1632, he left the univerſity. 


Mr. Toland remarks, * that ſome verſes in the firſt of his Latin elegies written from 
London to his friend Charles Diodati, in which he ſeems to reflect upon the univerſity, 


and prefer the pleaſures of the city, might probably give occaſion to a calumny, that he 


either was expelled Cambridge, or left it in diſcontent, becauſe he could obtain no 


referment ; and that at London he ſpent his time with leud women, or at play-houſes. 
he verſes are theſe: ; _ pt , ly e 


a Reaſon of Church Government, B. II. p. 41. Edit. 1641. in 146. P. 7. 
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The author of tl 66 Modeſt confutation _ a llanderous and ſcurrilous libet” 8 5 
ing charged him with © being vomited out of the univerſity, after an inordinate and riot- 1 
ous yourt ſpent there,” Milton writes thus yi airmen of himſelf: „ For which ; oe 
commodious lye, that he may be encou trade another time, I fhank him; PL. 
for it hath given me an apt ion td ede publickty, With all gratefull minde, 
that more then ordinary favour; and: reſpe&z/whioh' 1 te ve any of my equals at Sh 5 
the hands, of thoſe curteous nd hebe men, the fellows er ths college, Qs By 
ſpent ſome yeares; who at my parting, after L had: taken two degrees, as the manner is, 
ſignified many wayes, how much better it would. content them, t ef would ſtay ; as by 
many letters full of kindneſs and lo 1 2 reſpe& both before that time and long after, I 
was aſſured of their ſingular good affectiot n me. Which being likewiſe propenſe 
to all ſuch, as were for aria ſtudious. and cixill life worthy, of eſtveme, I could not 
wrong their judgments right intentions ſo much, as to think I had that regard 
from them for other 1 4 an that I 4 pri be {till encouraged to proceed i in the ho- 
neſt and laudable courſes, of which, they apprehended I had ive good” proofe. And 
to thoſe ingenuous and fri d (were, eyer the countenancers of vertuous and 
hopefull wits, I wiſh the belt and; happieſt t at friends.in abſence wiſh one to an- 
other.” We find the abovementis . umn! ; repeated by the author of © Regii ſan- 
guinis clamor ad ccelum. ady erſus. Pa nglicapos, who. affirms, that it was re- 
ported, that Milton had 1447 expelle oe for his ſcandalous; behaviour; and to 
avoid this diſgrace, left his countreys; At Italy, F Aunt bominefn Cantabri- 
gienſi Academia ob flagitia pulſum, d Patriam £ in lItaliam commi- 
rale. In anſwer to this our author i in 1 % " *aflures us, hard 
Nee bes-r q anft ® 
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Had lived at Cambridge without the leaſt of. irregularity of de and eſteemed by 


all good men, till he had taken the 1 of maſter of arts with applauſe; and did not 
- fly into Italy, but went voluntarty to his father's houſe, 50 the great e of moſt of 


the fellows of his college, Feen ie ra Highly re 
1 er . 5 gs art with His father and mother at 


For the ſpace of five years he ved for the” | 
their houſe at Horton hear Colehrock in Bui eee Ire, * 4 father, having 
„ Was ae Here our author at 


acquired a ſufficient eſtate, and left off all bulini 

full leiſure read over all the Gteck and Latin writers; ; but was not ſo much in love with 

his ſolitude, as not to make now and then an excurfion to London, ſometimes to buy ß 
books, or to meet his friends from Cambridge; and at other times to learn ionething 

new in the mathematics or muſic, with which he was extremely delighted. 5 

In 1634 he wrote his Matt performed before che prefident | of Wales at 8 

Caſtle.” In the library of Trinity-College at Cambridge is rhe original manuſcript of 

this Piece, which, with other manuſcri 83 of our poe 1 * found by the reverend Dr. 
Charles Maſon, the preſent” Woodwardian profe „among other papers, which once 
belonged to Sir Henry Newton Puckering, a cane benefactor to the library of 
that college, were collected in 1736 into a volume, by. the care and at the expence 

of Thomas Clarke, Eſq; formerly fellow of that college, and now one of his majeſty's 
council. This manuſcript of the Mafk having been compared by me with the printed 
edition, as it will undoubtedly be'no ſmall gratification 25 every reader of taſte, to ſee 

the firſt thoughts and ſubſequent corrections of ſo great a poet, 1 ſhall ſet them down, 


diſtinguiſhing the lines, in | they l by i W be, 8. Mr. Waller's ob- c 
ſervation i is a very juſt one: l | 
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Poets 1048 half thagraife — would e 5 | HA 
| Could it be known what aber ras ie blot. „ 
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BY "16; 5 bones ah Loo 305 7 1 V. lit 10 115 ri 7 oo 3 
Aer the Line In Regions milde; *&c.} follow theſe Lines croſsd but? | 


e Aida th“ Hefperian gardens, on whoſe banks r 
Bede wd with nectat anti celeſtiall ſongs, 2 


LE Eternal roſes grow, And Hyaci inth,”. ©; r wary 55 5 : 85 | $74} 
And fruits of golden rind, oh whoſe 1 ; ch EL > 
| 1 The ſealie-harffeſt dragon „ 


be His uninchanted 4 eye: around the wers: E 7 bj 6B 5 
And ſacred limits of this bliſsful *ifte, 505 N 
pe jealous ocean, that old river, wins 20 52 50 

His farre extended armes, kill with 1 00 N eg 
nn 07/510 Halfe his waſte flood the wide Ath mtique fills, - a4 by 1: 4 aig! ili ; 
. And half che lee " utfadothed Stygian podle. gle 51s bd af 0 


Butz foft; I was Hot ſent to c t:your Evie e 05 15 nk Hy, 5 
Wick diſtant wörlds, and 13 removed ok, e 
Wet thehce I come, ant 0 "i thenc . n 
Wt Above thb{moike, 81 3 2:99.91 = > of > eee Hema 
20 18447 F Eins tte [99 COLLINS 2 N N SJE 1535. Zit 3 7 nt. af 
* Philips, p 7. and Toland, 588 
| Defenſio ſfecunda, PiS3. Edit. 51 462 
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er Me, Jonn Mirren. 
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Ale the line an ga and feavrſh being] anon cot our 


os Beyond the written date of mortall ” ; 
That opes the palace of eternity. + © A LM „ 


MS. That fveros the palace of ye” [RET | 


But to my taſk, &c, 1 5 e 
MS. « But te the buiſneſſe now. N by. N 92 
% Tooke in by lot twixt hi hand ner Jo r 
Imperial rule of all the ſea - girt ifles.” Sig 788 


The greateſt and the beſt: of all the Maine,” | '- | rag FE 


MS. The greateſt and the belt of dl 2 Empire” 19 
Whom therefore ſhe brought up, and Comus et 
MS. Whom therefore ſhe broug t up, and nam'd kim Comus.* 
_ A in thick ſhelter of black ſhades imbower d, bee, 
MS. « And in thick covert of black ſhade imbourd, + | | 
« Excells his mother af her potent ttt. 
- For moſt do taſte through fend A denen. a 
NIS. Tr ee thirſt,” 


All other parts remaining as they were, 155 W 


MS. 4 All e as before ert Far As. 


Likelieft and netreſt to. the” peclene ad,- 6 es 2 3725 2. 
MS. © Neereſt and Iikelieſt do give preſent aide 155 ae gy 


- * 4 * * - 
cc „ wtf 4 7 
Of this occaſion :. But L hear the ten as n i 
1 * 1 - 2 2 — $ 
: e þ 2 F 8 _ \ 24 my 8 33 . . 2 


MS. * Cor i enters, 1 A wy bl olaſſe of thus, 110 his rout cal headed | 
like ſome wild beaſts ; thire garments, ſome ks men's, and fome 122 women's, They 


come on in a wild and antick faſhion. | Inttant e . 
In the Mep A e . eee 
MS. In the ſteepe Tercrinn frag, | . 


And Advice with — Read. wo” 
MS. © And quick Law wizh-her ee e 
And on the tawny Sands and Shelves... ** . 
MS. And on the yellow Sands av Shelves” W 6 D050 
Stay thy cloady Ebon chair. VVV 
Ms. * Stay thy poliſht Ebon chaire. 
„ Wherein thou ridſt with 8 3 


. 


* * And favour our cloſe Jocondrie, e 758 Yr | . 


| „Till all thy dues bee done, and nought fi out 
Ina light Nie Round, . 
NS. « With a light and frolic Round” # 
The Meafure. OO Fl. 


5&5 


MS, *« The cſs ine wid. rude, and wantdir Aich 5 


Break off, break off, I feel the different 1 
MS. Breake off, breake off, I hear the different pace 
Of ſome chaſt footing neere about Bis ground. ta” of 
Some virgin ſure, benighted in theſe woods, 1 1 7 
„„ OWL cn dg by myne art. 5 
13 V OL. I. | b 


« 


x An Account of the Life and Writings 

4 Run to your ſhrouds, e Oe OS Gee's 9 

Our number may affright.“ | nl Ye 

* Now to my charms 
* And to my wily trains, 

" MS. « ——— Now to my trans 

And to my mother's charmes.” 1 1) - 

. — Thus I hurl _ Coven eee wit of 

My dazzling ſpells into the f 


pungy air, 
| wer to cheat the eye with blear iluſlan, 5 
And give it falſe reſentments, leſt {Re pac, &c. 
; Ws 2 W L urle ; po 4 1 
ce wder'd ſpells into the ngie ar, 5 
40 * to cheate the eye with fleight illuſion, 
"IS r — PP th 
« And hug him into Snares 0 
MS. And hugge him into Nets.” _ TED 
J ſhall appear pear ſome harmeleſſe vill 5 
And hearken, if I may, her. buſine 4 Tag YT EF. 
But here ſhe comes, I fairly ſtep aſide. . 
Ms. I ſhall appeare ſome harmleſle villageer,rv 
5 Whom thrift keeps up about his 1 
N „ <«< But heere ſhe comes, I fairly ſtep aſidde. 
„„ 5 And hearken, if I may, = Na ina here.” Oy.” 
When for their teeming flocks, and granges Een by JOY v3 
Ms.“ When for thire teeming flocks, I Garners ul” 1 
In the blind Mazes of this tangled wood, | 
MS. In the blind Alleys of this arched wood. .. 
Roſe from the hindmoſt wheels of Phœbus wann. 
MS. Roſe from the hindmoſt wheeles of Phoebus Chaire.” | 
They had ingag'd their wandring ſteps too 83 fo 
And envious darkneſs, cer they. could return,” gw Coo 
Had ſtole them from ne. n 
MS.“ They had ingag'd thire yeux 51 


llepe too farre 
: ID Jo the ſoqge-parting light, "and envious darkneſs. 
8 c fHad ſtolne them from me.? 
| Wich everlaſting oil to give due Light 
MS. « With everlaſting oyle to give thire Light.“ 
And ayrie toungs, that fyllable men's names. 
MS. << And ayrie toungs, that lure re 
Thau hovering Angell, girt with golden wings, 
And thou unblemiſht form of Chaſtity, e. 
MS. « Thou fliftering® Angell girt with golden wings, 
And thou unſpotted form of Chaſtity, 
8 viſibly. and while 1 ſee yee, 
This, duſkye hollow is a paradiſe, e 
* And Heaven- gates ore my head: now I beleeve, 
„That the ſupreme good, to whome all things ill 
« Are but as flaviſh officers of vengeance, 4 
« Would ſend a: gliſtering Cherub, if need 22 dc. 8 
Within thy airy ſhell | — 
Ms. « Within thy ayrie Cell.“ 5 


at Mr. Jnvat Marzo. —_ * 

EE = . | 

Dywell'ſt here with * „ 

MS. Liv'ſt here vi, Pags 
Io touch the pr 

MS. To woch dhe p 


MS. Could that dite, 


gen the ſure | | | 
| Ms. & Without erage wall pra th, 
Dingle, or as dell of this wild Wood ©. 
5 Ms.“ Dingle, or buſhie dell of this wide. wood. e OE 
5 — Square my tryal, 35555 bW Fac „ 
MS. ——— Square this tryal. i | _— * 1 
5 But O that hapleſs virgin, our loſt Aer _m_— 1 ; 
+» Where may ſhe wander 2 whither betake her 7 

ſt rude burrs and e? 


. From the chill dew, a (Nw + 
| Perhaps ſome cald bank is r.boulſter now, 2 1 1 
Or *gainſt the 15 gad el bn Bs am n 
Leans her un SS head fra t with lad _ +. 
What ik in wild amazement. and affright, ® „„ 
Dr while we ſpeak, within the dir] gap. | * Ld nd, Tos 
N Of ſavage hunger, or of ſavage hegt? 
EDER Bao. Peace, brother, be not N ROS. 1 5 0% v6” 
Or grant . ile | EC * zl own, . 
e a man ie his 2 or | 
And run to meet what. he would moſt d? 
* Or if they be but n 5 
| How bitter is ſuch ES 755 
I de not think my fiſter, Ge. 
MS. But oh that hapleſſe virgin, our Pat fect | i 
Where may ſhe wander now]. Whither betake her 3 1 
® From the chill dew in this dead ſolitude ? © 8 ff 
* Perhaps ſome cold banke is her boulſter now, * + r 
« Or? 1 the og ed barke | of ſome, broad elme. 
cc 4 eans thoughtfulf head, muſing as our ann 2 57 
« Or loſt in wle amazment and affright  _ MW Iva 


** 
ö 1 * 
3 


e So fares, as did forſaken Proſerpine ay _ f =» 
« When the big wallowing flakes of e dad 
“ And darkneſſe wound aneh = i ns 


1 Bro. Peace, brother, p. e eee e . is | 8 „ 1 | | 
I doe not think my Alter, 1 WM ER bh 5 . 7 
Could tir the cant mood of her FR PE PRE ee | 
MS, Could ſtirre the ſtable mood of her calme dee, J 
hBenighted walks under the mid-day ſunnn „ 4 
Himſelf is his own dungeon 1 
MS.“ Walks in black vapours, though che moan gh brand a 
* Blaze in the ſummer- ſolſticc.. . 
For who would rob a hermit of bis weeds, | 1 85 TY" 
His few books, or his beads, or m ape diſn? 8 nt 
MS.“ For who would rob a hermit of his bes TI 
His books, or his haire-gowne, or warte dim py 1 
b 2 0 Unin 
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HARA Bro. I do not, broth 


« ] epuld be wilting; cough nd Ftv e en | 


Will dare to 


Vninjur'di in this wilde eg way 2 
« Uninjur'd in this vaſt and 12 * * 


* 


er, N 
Inferr, as if | thou it 


1. Bo. Fs not, broke, 
” Were, as if I thought my ſif 
« Secure, without all doubt or 


A tough encounter with the ſhaggieſt ruffian. 
e That lurks by hedge or lane of this dead circuit, 
6 To have her by my ſide, though I were ſure 

e She might be free from perill where the, is. 

But where an equal poiſe, &c.“ 

She that has that, is clad in compleat ſteel, 


And like a quiver'd nymph with arrows keen, 
May trace huge forreſts and unharbour'd beach, 


Infamous hills, and ſandy perilous wilds, 


277. of chaſtiry, = 14) 


No ſavage heres » bandite, IF mountaneere | | 

ſoll her virgin FFF 
“She chat has that, is clad in compleate feels, 
„And may, on every needfull accident, 


« Be it not r 3 pride gr wilfull tempting, 


4 Walk g rou Orr 
Infamods hills, E ande perilous wilds, 


Where through the facred awe of chſtitie, 


No ſavage feirce, bandite, or mountaneere 


MS. 
MS. 


Ms. 
MS. 


MS. 


MS. 
MS. 


« Shall dare to ſoile her virgin -puritie.** 5 IE. s 


In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorifh' fen, 
Blew meager hag, or ſtubborn unlaid 9 
In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorie fen, 


Blue wrinckled hagge, or ſtubborne unlaid ghoſt. * 


That wiſe Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin. 

« That wiſe Minerva wore, æternal virgin.“ 

With ſadden adoration and blank awe.. 

* With ſuddaine adoration of her pureneſſe.. 

That when a ſoul is found fincerely fo. 

That when it finds a ſoule N 9 

But moſt by leud and laviſn act of fin. 

And moſt by the laſciviaus act of ſin.“ os 

Oft ſeen in charnel-vaults, and ſepulchres 

Lingering, &c. | 

« Oft ſeen in charnel-yaul ts and monuments 

Hovering, ce. * 
| Ex. Bro. Liſt, liſt, 1 &c. | e436 

2 - Lift, liſt, me thought, &c.“ " 

Some roving robber calling to his fellows. 

6 Some curl'd man of the [woord calling to his fellows,” 


a Paſſado. 


7 "=p 8 and wn heats, 


25 


— of tr. Torn Mie on 94 6, 
HER: If he be friendly he comes well; if not, Fi redone; 20908 
1 Defence is a, good cauſe, and Heaven be for we IE LS, 
MS. 6 WL} iendly, he comes well; if not, W 
looks to his forehead : ber dente | 10 
G not too near; you fall on iron ſtakes elſe. n, 
MS. 4 Come not too neere ; e "OY ſtakes elſe.” RM” 
PIR, Bo IL IL) 1 row wy 
1 e 1 7 888 | 
; And ſweetned e of a dale A „ | 
Ms. And ſweetned every A Lied TIME. 0 „ 
| N the fold, : $8. 10 EE ee Og 1 
ore tht in 4 . | e „ 
What hen good 'Th 2 e | 1 r 1 
MS.“ What feares, ſhepherd? CC Fil 
5 skill'd in all his mother's A . 8 
| Mg 5 NE] in all his mother's witcheries?? 1 465 pat TTadT Leng 
7 my flocks hard by th” hilly crofts. H 
— 2 * ing "oy e a 35 Eh 
2 | With fauncing honyſuckle. z 
MS. « With fi os ee 8 8 TR Sea 5 B : hh 
The aidleſs 5 4. lady. „ eee 6 5 „ | 
MS. The helpleſſe innocent ieee li Pr Wy | „ 
 Harpyes and hydra's, or all the by forms | _ | — 
*Twixt Africa and Inde, Fle find him out. Hi 55 3 ; 
And force him to reſtore his purchaſe” back, C e ptr EPR N 
Or drag him by the curls, to x fouk death 2 ee | 
„ 40 es and r or all tl Ie Bense e 1 
„ 8 Inde, Ile find him out, ng C 25 5 
« And force him to releaſe his new- got prey, e 4 5 
Or drag him by the curls, and cleave his er. 2 2 
Down to the hips. Eg TP FRA, 
But here thy ſword wo FRY ketle fread, Soba amy of 
MS. “ But here thy ſteele can doe thee ſmall eval. e e 
He with his bare wand can unchred thy joynes, E N Ms + 
And crumble all thy finews. ' ' V 3 ; 
MS. «+ He with his bare wand can unquilt thy opus, „ LE 


o ®. , 
F 4 2 : 
. - ax : 
* * * 


— A 
1 2 
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And crumble every ſinew “. 
And ſhew me ſimples of a thouſand names. 
MS.“ And fhew me ſimples of a thouſand hues,” 1 
That Hermes once to wiſe Ulyſſes gave. 5 
MS.“ Which Mercury to wiſe 2 gy ee. 
a I will give you, when we go.) 
„ (As I will give you, as we 80.) . N 
1 aſlault the Necromancer s hall, „3% ͤö;&́ ! fa LS! 8 
Wher: if he be, with dauntleſs W ee 15 TV 8 
And brandiſh't blade ruſh on him, break his gab, 5 9 5 8 
And ſhed the luſhious liquor on the us” EW 
MS. Bold aſſault the Necromantik hall, FFF 
Where if he be, with ſuddaine violence, 1255 e ROI 
And brandiſh't blade ruſh on him, breake his ga, „ 
0 And 28 the luſhious 3 on the * n 


Thy this 
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xiv. An 8 of che Life and Writings | 


Thyrſis, lead on apace; lle follow thee, * 
And ſome good.angel bear a ſhield before us. 
MS. © Thyrſis, lead on a- pace; I follow thee, 
And good Heaven caſt his beſt regard upon us 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 
| When the freſh blood p42 Nr lively. 
MS. That youth and fancie can beget, _ 
When the briſke blood grows lively.” 
To life fo friendly, or ſo coole to thirſt. 
Why ſhould yo 41 ſo cruel to your ſelf at 
MS.“ To life fo friendly, and ſo coole to thirſt. 
«© Poor ladie thou haſt need of fore . 
„Why ſhould you, &c. 
—— But, fair virgin, 
: This will reſtore all ſoun. 
MS.“ Heere, fair virgin, 
© This will reſtore all ſoone.” 
„ Theſe oughly-headed monſters. 
MNS. © Theſe ougly-headed monſters.” 
With viſor'd falhoos and baſe forgery. 
MS. With viſor'd falſhood and baſe fo orgeries. 5 
To thoſe ws doctors of the ſtoick furr. 
MS. To thoſe budge doctors of the ſtoick ere 
Thronging the ſeas with ſpawn innumerable, 
But 5 to Pd and Cu the curious taſt. 
MS. Cramming the ſeas with ſpawne innumerable, 
| The fields with cattell, and the aire with fowle.” 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe. _ 
MS. Should in a pet of temperance feed on fetches. _ 
The ſea o'erfraught would ſwell, and th*unſoug he diamond 
Would ſo emblaze the forchead of the ; ig 
And ſo beſtudd with ſtars, that they below 
Would grow inur'd to Light, and come at laſt 
To gaze upon the Sun with ſhameleſs brows.” 
MS. The Sea o'erfraught would heave her waters up 
Above the ſtars, and th' unſought diamonds, 
And ſo beſtudde the Center with thire light, 
«© Were they not taken thence, that they below 
« Would grow enur'd to day, and come at laſt 
To gaze upon the Sun with ſhameleſſe browes.“ 
It withers on the ſtalk with languiſht head. _ 
Ms. “ It withers on the ſtalke, and fades away.“ 
They had their name thence, coarſe complexions. 
MS.“ They had their name thence, coarſe beetle-brows.“ 
And bound him faſt; without his rod reverſt, _ 
MS. And bound him faſt ; without his art meet? 4 
We cannot free the Lady, that ſits here, 
MS.“ We cannot free the Lady, that remains.” 
Some other means I have. | 
MS. “ There is another Way.“ 
. Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure. 
MS. © Sabrina is her name, a goddeſs c 
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| . of Mr. Joun Milton 1 
W flying the mad purſuit _ 
NMS. She guiltleſſe' damfell fiying the mad perſuits ww.” 
Commended her fair innocence to the flood. | 
NIS. «© Commended her faire innocence to the — 
Feld up their pearled wriſts, . 1 
ee to aged Nereus hall. . 
MS. Held up thire white wriſts, and recea' her in, 
Ks And bore het traite to aged Nereus MT 
Helping all urchin blaſts, and ill luck ſigns, 
That the ſhrewd medling elfe delights to mae, 
- 1  Whick ſhe I viol'd heals. 
MS. Helping all urchin blaſts, and i luck ſignes, 
.. a leave, 


jous vioI'd liquors heales. . 
loud In zune! L's 4 i ö 2585 R 


5065. eee ts 


MS. To waire en Amp hicrite in her: b. wre.” 
nay Nay rr Ang Hey» 1 
ING « May thy cryſtall waves for this.” 
3 hills. 
MS. That tumbled down from ſnowie hill. 75 
Where this night are met in ſtate. | 
| MS. „Where this night are come in ſtat e.. | 
: Come let us haſte, the ſtars grow I 99" 236 7 2 
« Bar night es monarch yer jn the id . | 4 | 
MS. Come let us haſte, the ſtars are high, 
| 5 
Of lighter toes, and ſuch court guiße, 17 
Ass Mercury did firſt deviſe. 
VS. « Of bghner rs, and county bit. 
Th KSueh as Hermes did deviſe. 
With a crown of deathleſs praiſe, 
MS. e 
Than her purfled ſcarf can ew. ee e 
And drenches with Elyſian Dew,  * 
«© Yellow, watchet, greene and blew,, . © 
And drenches with Sabæan dew.” 


ri An Accaunt of the Life and Writings 


The firſt edition of this Maſk, as appears from Sir Henry Wotton's letter to our au- 
thor dated April 13th, 1638, was at the end of Mr. R's poems at Oxford ; and it was 
printed ſeparately at London in x637 in 4to, under the following title; A Maſk preſent- 
ed at Ludlow-Caſtle, 1634, on Michaelmaſſe night, before the right honorable John earl 
of Bridge water, viſcount Brackley, lord præſident of Wales, and one of his majeſties moſt 
honorable privie counſell. The dedication of it by Mr. H. Lawes to the right honorable 
Job lord viſcount Brackley, fon and heir apparent, to the earl of Bridgwater, &c. is as 

ollows : - „ s „ 


« My Lozy, . meet 4-44 VVV 
TPHIs Poem, which received its firſt occaſion of birth from your ſelfe and others of 
your noble familie, and much honour from your own perſon in the perform- 


ance, now returns againe to make a finall dedication of itſelfe to you. Although not 


openly acknowledged by the author, yet it is a legitimate offspring, ſo lovely and fo 
much deſired, that 1 copying of it hath tired my pen to give my ſeverall friends 
ſatisfaction, and brought me to a neceſſitie of producing it to the publick view, and now 
to offer it up in all ri 


excellence. Live, ſweet lord, to be the honour of 123 and receive this as your 
one, from the hands of h'm, who hath by many favours beene long obliged to your 
moſt honoured parents; and, as in this repræſentation your attendant Thyrſis, ſo now in 
all real expreſſion, N 5 | . * F Ns 8 | N + : | 
FT Your faithfull and moſt humble ſervant. 


The cloſe of this edition of the Maſk informs us, that the principal perſons whio per- 


formed in it, were John lord Brackley, Mr. Tho. Egerton, and the lady Alice Egerton. 


This piece is very beautiful, and of a kind purely original *; and as Mr. Warburton 


obſerves in a letter to me containing ſeveral curious remarks upon Milton, in this piece 
our author has Shakeſpeare very much in his eye, and © there is a brighter vein of 


| Intermix'd with a ſoftneſs of deſcription, than is to be found in the charming ſcenes of 


This admirable piece being adapted to the ſtage by Mr. John Dalton, now doctor of divi- 


nity, and prebendary of Worceſter, by dividing it into ſcenes and acts, with proper additi- 


uns and alterations, was exhibited at Drury-lane, on the 4th of March, 1738, where it 
was received for many nights with an applauſe, that did no leſs honour to the public 
taſte, than to the name of Milton. RR n 

In November 1637, he wrote his Lycidas, in which he laments the death of his 


friend Mr. Edward King, who was drowned in his paſſage from Cheſter on the Iriſh 
| Seas, 1637. This poem of our author was printed the year following at Cambridge, 
in 4to, in a collection of Latin and Engliſh poems upon Mr. King's death. The La- 


tin poems have this title: Jufta Edoardo King naufrago ab amicis mcerentibus amoris 
& wiias Lu. This part contains 36 pages, and conſiſts of poems by T. Farnaby, 
H. More, J. Pearſon, &c. The Latin epitaph informs us, that Mr. King was Son of Sir 

John Kung, Secretary for Ireland to queen Elizabeth, king James I. and Charles I. and 
that he was fellow of Chriſt's-College Cambridge, and was drowned on the 10th of 


Augult 1637, aged 25 years. The Engliſh part is entitled, Obſequies' to the Me- 


morie of Mr. Edward King, Anno Domini 1638.” It contains twenty-five pages, and 


„ Perhaps Mr. Tho. R2ndoJph ; but I have never met with any edition of his Poems, to which- Milton's 


Mak is added. Lie of Milton, p. 14. 22 to Explanatory notes and remarks on Milton's Pa- 


radiſe Lot. By J. Richardſon, father and fon. t. London 1734 in 8vo, 


conſiſts : 


11 devotion to thoſe faire hopes and rare endowments of your 
much · promiſing youth, which give a full aſſurance to all that know you of a future 


ke * 


confites of I. Clear hk W. More, W. Hall, 
Samſ. Briggs, Nase Gurier, „J. C. B. R. B. 11 4 a M. i. 4608 Mi ite, whoſe 
Lycidas is the laſt of the poems. | BAG K | 

I ſhall ſubjoin here the . . firſt, thoughts, of Milkon, f a. 3 ppear in his own ma- 


ouſcript abovementioned. . 207575 Ot, eggs W 10 2cd9 part an 555 hb e „ 


6 


AN la | 


Who would not ing KITE 5 "He" bene 16 
MS. Who would not ſing f Pont Lycidas? he well knew? 

And bid fair peace be to my fable. ſhrowd. god yr e ee a 

NIS. , To bid faire peace be to my {able ſhroud.” .. 

Under the opening eye eye. lids of gh . adenine A + a a 

MS. Under the -glim ce. dg of the 98850 . 1 

DODft till the ſtar, that roſe at ev ning bright, : KY Eh Wnt ; g 

Toward Heaven's: deſcent had lop'd his hes | 


MS. Oft till the Even · ſtarte bright 5 F 15 N Waben 41 N 
Toward Heaven's deſcent had ſloapt 9 

Or froſt to flowers, that Hel: 5d warc « 
MS. 66 Or froſt to 8 char g 


T he muſe herſel# for 4 nh 5 12 
Whom univerſal naturt did lament, ä 
Wben by the rout, that made 3 doe, eee e 
His goary viſage down the ſtream was ſent, 1 5 eee 
Down the ſwift Hebrus to the Leſbian ſhore. . nn e ie Ze hg) 
| MS, # What could the galden-hayr'd Calbe? ror bow ws 
For her inchaunting ſon F 
. When ſhee beheld (the Gods 7 hted "IE F 
His ggarie ſcalpe row e down the Thraciat b „„ 
Or with the tangles of Nezra's hair. =” e ee . ae fn 
MS. „ Hid in the tangles of Neæra's bar W e eee ge. 
2 5 O fountain Arethuſe, and thou honour d JVC 
- ... Smooth-ſliding Minciu s. 
MS. Oh fountain Arethuſe, and th A {mooth flo 
„ 1; % // one 3 
Ilnwrought with figures . 1.9 ee dt IEC 
MS. “ Scraul'd ore with figures dim.” VVV 
Daily devours apace, and rowing 1 pros e 2h, rigs Þ 
MS. «© Daily devours apace, and little fed. phe . 
On whoſe freſh lap the fart ſtar ſparely . a dee e e 
Throw hither all your quaint enamel'd eyes. ds . 
MS. * On whoſe freſh lap the ſwart ſtarre ftintty 1 © ons 
Bring hither all your quaint enamel'd eyes. „ 
Bring the rathe primroſe that forſaken dies, 5 Ty 2 5 
T he ap hr mel pies and pale geflamine, „„ „ 
I The white pink,, and the panſie freakt. wich FV 
A The glowing violet; PFC 
The raatk-roſe, and the well attired woodbine, ae e e oe 
wan that hang the penfive head, 05 „„ tray op. 56 
ery flower that fad embroidery wears wears Fu 10 i th n rod Fei e 5 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty fed, eee ti nadie ae fr 
: 3 5 And daffadilkes, fill their W teur. n Na n 08 
Vor. I. ; | WO MS. * Bring 
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MS. * ring the tithe pritnrbſe that uhwedded dies, 
» Coltourihg rhe pale check of unenjo) d love, 
And that fad floure that ſtrove 
„ To wie his own: woes on che vertnel graite. Nd 
Next adde Narciſſus, that ſtill weeps in vaine * _ 
be woodbine and the pancie freakt with jet; 
«© The glowing violet z 
* The © Bp "wi, that hangs his penſtve head; 
& And every bud, hat ſorrow 's liverie wrarts. 
« Let daffadillies fifl thire cups with teates: 
Bid Amaranthus alt his beautie ſhed.” 
Let our frail thowghts r 
' MS. Let our fad thou oy 
Aye me? whilſt thee Ad owes ind „ - 
MS. “ Aye mee, hn pe i the floods and Going Nas. 
Where thou per — under the wh tide. | 
MS. “ Where eng mn under the humming tide.” 
' Sleepſt by che Bellerus old. | 
MS. Sleepſt by the Fable of Corineus old.” 
And h e unexprefiive nuptial ſong. 5 
MS. « Liſtening the unexpreſive pan eng? 4 * 


About the time of writing his Lycidas, ve find' td deer f bis » his friend Peo- 
dati, in the former of which, a from London, Sept 2. 1637, he acknowledges 
himſelf to be flow in his epiſtolary mn egmhes? from his natural diſpoſition,-by which, 
when he was once engaged in any ſtudy, he was urged on to profecute it with his 
full vigour and application, and could ſearce bear the leaſt interruption: in its purſuir. 
In the next, dated likewiſe from London the 23d of the fame month, he declares him- 
ſelf a zealous follower of moral Beauty and virtue, with a thorough contempt for the 
opinions of the mere vulgar ; and wit a juſt conſciouſneſs of his own powers, and a 
preſentiment of the important rank, which the cultivation of them would one day ad- 
vance him to in his own age, and all future ones, intirnates, the object of his 
thoughts was no leſs than that of immortality. In this letter he mentions his deſign of 
taking chambers in one of the inns of court, which had the advantage of a garden, 
not being pleaſed with his preſent firuarion. And it appears from it, that he had al- 
ready read the whole Greek hiſtory, to the period, when the nation ceaſed to be Greek, 
and that of Italy under the Lombards, Franks and Germans, till the emperor Rodol- 
phus granted them their liberty. 8 
Having ſpent five years at home, upon the death of his mother he otained leave of his! 
father to travel abroad; and having waited upon Sir Henry Wotton, formerly ambaſſador: 
at Venice, and then provoſt bf Eaton college, to whom he communicated his deſign, that 
gentlemen ſoon after * d the * letrer, dated from 1 N 18th, 
1638. | 


8 
ATVs, 
SIR, 


40 I T was a ſpecial * £7 Ul you. Bay beſfowed upon me fen the firſt taſte 
of your acquaintance, though no longer than to make me know, that I wanted 
more time to value it, and to enjoy it rightly. And in truth, if I could then have 
imaꝑined your farther ſtay in theſe parts, which 1 underſtocd afterward by Mr. H. 1 
would have been bold, in our vulgar phraſe, to mend my draughr, for you left me with 
an extreme thirſt ; and to have hag converſation. again Jointly wich TE faid 


So” & 
* „ * 


k, — 


nn „ 


learned friend, 9-4 poor meal or, two, thar,we might have OT een = 


authors of the ancient nes among which, F obſerved you to have been e 


Since your goings you have charged me with new obligations, both for a very kind 
letter n on, e Gxth' of this month, and for a dajn 7 * 0 entertainment. 
that came there wit wherein 1 ue mach On the | part, if the lyrical 


did not. by, with 4 certain Doric delicacy 4 Gl ſongs a! 
plainly confeſs. to have ſeen yet nothing pa Pac „er ge, Ig moliites. But 1 
muſt not omit to tell you, that I now belt owe you th kor intimating unto me, 


how 3 Nee: the Ae artificer. Bo. the work on 15 92 5 viewed forne MER. 


attending the young lord £ s. as bs i 
good directions for ſhaping of your fi er pg 
choice ſome time for the | mine own 
I ſhould think, that your 13 "Tine will — ae 1 to 
Marſeilles, and thence. y ſea to Genoa, whence the paſſage into Tuſcany is as diurnal 
as a Graveſend barge. Thaſten, as Jo 2 drence or Sienna, the rather nn wu 

2 ſhort ſtory, from the intereſt you ven me in your ſafety. 

At Sienna 1 was tabled in the ator Ae Scipton, on das, courtier 
in dangerous i times, having been ſteward to the Duca'di Pagliano, who with all bs fa 
mily were ſtrangled, Cave this only man, that eſcaped by foreſight of the 
2 1 e chat e N * thoſe affairs; 15.0 — he * 2 
| m $ native 2. 5 at 
the center of his 1 had Aru vermin 
might c . 7 NEmOy Fe, without offence of others, or 
ence: © or. Ar 
„% your e e, A your clears looſe,” will -go eee 
world. Of which Delphian oracle (for ſo 1 have found it) your ps — nd 
no commentary; and therefore, Sir, I will _ _ wth it {0.9 well of 4 ſecu- 
rities, God's d. dear love, . e 4 


7 4 ; te . 


57 « P. S. Sir, bony 1 or: this by my dern: to prevent your departure, | 


- without ſome acknowledgment fram me of the receipt of 8 letter, ha 


ing myſelf through ſome buſineſs, I know not how, ' the ordinary con 
veyance. In any part where I ſhall underſtand you 1 ſhall be glad 21 . 


ligent to entertain you with home - novelties, even ber awe FO: of our 


n too ſoon e nne, 


f odes wherein I muft | 


6 


Xx 5 | As ee eee "TAY 

| great man. After a few days, not ini to make the uſual tour of Frans, he wor 

dis leave of the lord Scudamare, ho gave him Jeners to the Engliſh merchants refiding 

in any E e a pbadggy => rude ueſted to do him all the 
good offices, which lay in heir pe From Paris he haſten'd on bs prgpey to Nicer 
where he embarked for Genoa, whence he went to Leghorn, Piſa, and ſo 10 
Florence. N during which time 7 4 contracted an inti- 
mate acquaintance with ſeveral perſons of the 'diftinftion for learning and qua- 
lity, „ according to the 
laudable cuſtom of Italy, for che improvement of Mgr v6 or the 
cuſtom was, as he ſays himſelf, in the preface to his ſecond book © Of the Reaſon of 
Church. Government. chat cvcry one muſt give ſame proof of his wit and reading in. 
thoſe aſſemblies. And his were honoured with written encomir ns, which. 
<he Italians were war ee bee on men of this fide the 54 belle Bon 


wee . : 


* #4 u®, * * 209218 
pt 6 3 


| Jonanm hs Les Joveai ben Jun e f m ws berg 


Voiro, qui mult: peregrinatione, ſtudio cum ta orbis terrarum loca . 2 — 
ce ant — Polyglotto, in. cujus ore linguz jam 
deperditæ fic reviviſcunt, ut idiomata mmi fint in cjus Ezadibus infacunda ; & jure 
ea percallit, ut admirationes & plauſus popularum ab propria fapicntia, excitatos 1 
gat. IIli, cujus Animi Dotes corporiſque ſenſus ad admirationem commoyent;. & per 
ipſam motum cuique auferunt 3 oujus opera ad plauſus hortantur,. ſed venuſtate vocem 
auditoribus adimunt. Cui in memoriaà totus orbes ; in intrllectu fapientia ; in yoluntate- 
ardor gloriæ; in ame-cloquenti cxleſtium ſonitus, aſtronomia- 
duce, „ 3 om: naturz,, per quos Dei magnitudo deſcri tur, 
magiftrk philoſophia, legenti ; antiquitarum burbras, vetuſtatis excidia, eruditionis am- 


bages, comite affidua autorum lectione, cxquircnta, pereurrenti. At a - 
nitor in arduum ? r in Levy virtutibus ora fame non TRE 0 nec = 
minum fiupor in laudandi T i : 


- Canonys Daros ie 
eee ee tantæ virtutis amator. 


Antonio Francint i is not Teſs Hberal of his of our author in the i Italian: 
ode, which he compoſed i in his honovr, and in which be complements the Engliſh nation, 
and foretold the eminent figure which Milon would make in the world. The eighth- 
of our author's «© Familiar Eerters, dated at Flocence,. Sept -20th, 1938; is written to 
Beneditto Bonmatthei, upon the latrer's deſgn of publiſhing an Italiam grammar, in 
which he adviſes him to add ſome obſervations . che true ee of that 
language, for the fake of nota: 

From Florenee he wok his journey nexr to Sienna, and "Eon thence. to. Rome, where | 
he ſtayed about two months, and became with feyeral learned men, particu-- 
hrly Eucas Holſtenius. keeper of the Vatican library b, who ſhewed him all the Greek: 
© authors, whether-publiſhed or otherwiſe, which had paſſed” through his correction ; and 

 troduced him to cardinal Barbera, ho, at an entertainment of muſic. performed 
gat his own expence, waited for him at the door, and brought him into the aſſembly. 


To thank Holftcaius for theſe. onde: Mikron wroee the ninth of his *< Familiar, Ler- 
_ Mink Defenko 3 a4. Bar 1 „ 11 12 | r : » Mitoui Deen ects, 


. 85. ** 1654. in I 0 
ters, 


„ . 
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r 72 #% +1 E CY * 
11 TON. 14 xx | | 


At Rome he likewiſe commenced africnd- 


a 
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2 * 


n 5 * + £ * 


ro a prigen, Aagun giti 8 haurel coronandum} Grad al 


N 5 © 
- wW #." i "a . 
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Latina, atque Wm, ede Joannis Salfilli Romani. yy 


„ 8 Ce . Miles; cedar dep: preſsa N „ nw "nm: SF} 
e At Thameſis victor e enn een 
e Nen per 6, Milts, yar wibus uns n. 


I „en 


12 e ors hying fick, thoſe fine 
I ba ogikie, ew! = TIE: e the following diſtich 
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67 if cepratir Fermi; WhO 
him in his jou ourney from Rome thither, to Giovanni Baptiſta Manſo = mar- 

4 Neal: x birch,'a perſon of grear quality" and merit, to whom. Mo 8 
Taſſo inſctibed his Dialogue ©  friendſliip, and whom that makes honourable —_ 
Korner his Gierufalemme' conquif 
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arquis 
ſelf to ſhew him all the N laces in the city, yi 
and made this diftich in honour of 1 
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Nom Angus, yay hercle Angelus ip ſEfores. « 3 5 | 
The exception to Milton's: piety relates to his Feng proteſtant; and the marquis To: 
told him ar his departure, that he ſhould have been glad to have done him ſeveral other | 
| good offices, if he had been more reſeryed in matters of *. Our author out = 
gratitude for the marquis :s civilities, befbre he left Naples, ſent him a beautiful Latin | | 
eclogue, intitled Manfus ;-'in'which he intimares his deſign of riding 4 poem upon the 
ſtory of king Arthur, as appears from the following lines 


Fi: O © miki ſi mea ſors talem concedat amicum, WEL: | | 
„ ... ext Bis abit” | Ie be 
Si quandb indigenas revocabo in carmina reges, : 
Arturumque etiam ſub terris bella moventem: . 15 

Aut dicam invictæ fociali fœdere menſa - | 

Magnanimos Herbas, & (O modo ſpiritus aal) . | 

Frangam Saxonicas Brivonzanir: ſub arne elne. | 
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He was now preparing to paſgover into Sicily and Greece, when * was: mn „„ 
| Ris reſolution by the ſad news of a civil. war breaking forth in. England; eſteeming it it an : ; - 


e ing for l im. e ai his pleaſure in foreign gon ROY: his FRY. 
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men were contending at home for liberty. | However, he reſolved to ſee Rome onee | 
more; arid though the merchants gave him a caution,. that the jeſuits were framing de- 


Gens againſt him, by reaſon of the freedom, which he uſed in 155 diſcourſes about reli- 
gus agal | 
er yet he ventured to go to Rome the ſecond time, determining with himſelf not to 


gin any diſpute abaqut religion; but being aſked, not to diſſemble his ſentiments. - He 
ſtaĩd two months in that city, neither concealing his name, mor declining openly to de- 
fend the truth, when any thought proper to attack him. Notwithſtanding this, he re- 
turned ſafe to his friends at Florence, who received him with great Joy and affection. 
| Here he ſtay'd as long as he had done before, except an excurſion of a few days to 
Lucca; and then croſſing the Appennine, paſſed through Bologna and Ferrara to Venice, 
where having ſpent one month, and ſhipped off the books, which he had collected in 
his travels through Italy, he came through Verona, Milan, and along the lake Leman 
to Geneva. In this city he contrated an intimate friendſhip with Giovanni Deodati, and 
Frederic Spanheim , both profeſſors of divinity there. He returned through France by 
the ſame way, which he paſſed in going to Italy; and after having been abſent from 
England about a year and three months, arrived ſafe in his own country about the 


time of the king's ſecond expedition againſt the Scots, in which his forces under lord 


Con 


return, he had the misfortune of being aſſured of the death of his deareſt friend and 
ſchool- fellow, Charles Deodati, who was deſcended from a father, originally of Lucca 


in Tuſcany, but his mother was Engliſh, and he was born and educated in England. 
gentleman ſtudied pliyfic, and was an excellent fcholar. Mr. Toland tells us , 
that he had in his hands two Greek letters of Deodati's to Milton, written with great 


This 


elegance. Milton lamented his immature death in an excellent Latin eclogue, intitled 
Damon, extant among his poems; by which we find, that he had already conceived 
che plan of an epic poem, the ſubject of which he deſigned to be the warlike actions of 


the old Britiſn berocs, and particularly of king Arthur, as he tells us himſelf in theſk 
| Ipſe ego Dardanias Rutupina per æquora puppes | : 


3 & Pandraſidos regnum vetus Inogeniæ, | 3 
rennumque Arviragumque duces, priſcumque Belinum,, 
Et tandem Armoricos Britonum ſub ef Os F 
Tum gravidam Arturo fatali fraude Jogernen, | 


Mendaces vultus, aſſumptaque Gorlois arma, 


He chen declares his deſign of performing ſomething in his native languape x, which | 
Might perpetuate his name in theſe iſlands, though he ſhould be the more obſcure and | 


inglorious by it to the reſt of the world. 


o mihi-tum fi vita ſuperſit, 
Tu procul annosa pendebis, Fiſtula, pinu | 
Multum oblita mihi, aut patriis mutata camæris 


Brittonicum ſtrides; quid enim? omnia non licet un, 


Non ſperiſſe uni licet omnia: mi ſatis am 
Merces, & mihi grande decus (ſim ignotus in ævum 
Tum licet, externo penituſque inglorius orbi) 


Si me flava comas legat Uſa, & potor Alauni, 


» Tolaud p. 20. Gays Ezechiel-Spanheim, the celebrated critic and antiquary, and fon of Frederic 7 ut is 
is undoubtedly a miſtake, for Ezechiel was but ten years old, when Milton 4 at Geneva, though > latter 
af erwards had a correſpondence with him, as ax from the ili . re 


| appears 17th of his familiar letter,  -» Mihoni 
Deſenſio ſecunda, p. 85, 86, 87, Edit, 1654, P. x0. FE | | „ 
= | NE ns : ; Vortici- 


ef Mr. Jenn Mriurox. xxii 


a vor frequens Abra, & nemus omne Trent, 
Et Thameſis meus ante omnes, t 8 
Tamara, & extremis me diſcunt Orcades undis.. 


- ad Rh bh pots. bird. a 1 
m St. Bride's Church- yard in Fleet: ſtreet, at the houſe of Mr. Ruſſel a Sala we 
- undertook the education and inſtruction of his fſifter's two ſons, Edward and John Phi- 
lips 3. the younger of whom, John, had been wholly committed to his care. And here 
it will er ee eee e uy E 
his excellent jud 3 and method e far above the pedantry of common: 
ſchools, {where ſuch authors are ſcarce ever heard of) were read over. within-no greater 
| compaſs of time, than from ten to fifteen years py co” Leere agent 
writers de Re Ruſticà, Cato, Varro. Columella, Palladius ; Cornelius Celſus, the 
phyſician ; a great part of — Natural hiſtory ; Vitruvius's architecture ; Frontinus's 8 
„ loſophical poets, Lucretius and Manilius. Of the Greek wri- 
ters, 3 Aratus's omena and Dioſemeia ; Dionyſius de ſitu orbis ; Oppian $ 
Noon Calaber; Aral Rhodius; Plutarch's placita philoſophorum, & e wa- 
b ayvyias; Geminus's aſtronomy; — inſtitution e and Aude ; 
E kan's tactics; and Polyznus's- 
'Thus by reaching, „he in ſome meaſure net oh bers 


ing of all the auen an yy and all this might poſſibly have conduced to the 
. t, if he had not Been ually engaged in reading and writing. 
or did this application of his to-the Latin and Greek tongues hinder him from attain- 

ng Be of the orienta] languages, viz. the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriae, and 
wp eee e 'Fhe Sunday's work for his pupils was for 

the d pat b read a chapter of the Greek teſtament, and hear his ex of it. 
The next work after this was to write from his diQation ſome part of a ſyſtem of divi- 
_ nity, which he collecded from the molt eminent writers upon that ſubject, as a 


Wollebius, &c. . 
ir his Jodgings' in St. Bride's church 


He did not continue 1 -yard, bor wok an 
handſome garden houſe in D ſituated at the end of a and the 
Kitrer for his purpoſe by reaſon of its privacy and freedom from noiſe and difturbance.. 

Here it was, that he put his academical inftitution in practice, he himſelf giving an ex- 
ample of hard ſtudy and ſpare diet to thoſe under him; for it was not long before his 
_ elder nephew, Mr. Edward Philips, was put to board with him. Only this advantage 
ke had, ſays Mr. Philips, © drone three weeks or a month, he would drop into 

the ſociety of ſome young ſparks of his uaintance ; the chief whereof were Mr. Al- 
pPhry and Mr. Millar, two -gentlemen of | ray's-Inn, the beaus of thoſe days. With: 

' theſe gentlemen he would o far make bold with his body, as now and then · to keep a 

gawdy-day 2 Inthis houſe he continued ſeveral years. 
He had ſcarce ſettled himſelf in London, after his. return from his travels; when upon- 
che meeting of the long parliament on the * 3 1640, he found, as he 
obſerves himſelf , a general clamour againſt ſhops, ſome complaining of their ill 
eonduct, and Ab of he very order itſelf, and 7 England ſhould differ from all the 
other reformed churches in the form of its eccleſiaſtical government. His zeal for 
liberty in general therefore engaged him in a warm oppoſition to epiſcopal authority. 
which he imagined inconſiſtent with it; in 1641, he publiſhed at London in 4to, a piece, 


intitled, e agg touchin Church-Bileipline i in 1 nd the boils that- 
hs bo. have Wanne it. 22 1 9r * Friend.” 


(> his ft. v. BY e e * . r war. 3 — ans... 
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=_ An Account of the Life and Writings BET 
About the ſame time certain miniſters wrote a treatiſe againſt pres gt fo printed at 
London 1641, in 4to, under the:following title: * An anſwer to a book, intitled,” An 
humble remonſtrance ; in Which the originall of liturgy and epiſcopacy is diſcuſſed, and 
queries propounded concerning both; the parity of biſhops and 'preſbyters in ſcripture 
demonſtrated ; the occaſion of their imparitie in antiquitie diſcovered ; the diſparitie of 
the ancient and our moderne biſhops manifeſted ;- the antiquitie of raling elders in the 
church vindicated; the prelatical church bownded. Written by Smet᷑tymnuus.“ The 
authors of this treatiſe were five, the firſt letters of whoſe Chriſtian and Sur- names com- 
poſe the word Smectymnuus; viz. Stephed Marſhal, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Loung, 
Matthew. Newcomen, and William Spurſtow. The Humble Remanſtrance,” to which 
this was «defigned_as an anſwer, was written by Dr. Joſeph Hall, biſhop. of Norwich. 
Archbiſhop Uſher having publiſhed, in oppoſition to Smectymnuus, a tract concerning 
the Original of biſhops and metropolitans, printed at Oxford 1641 in 4to; Milton 
publiſhed at London the ſame year in 4to, a piece entituled, Of Prelatical Epiſco- 
pacy, and whether it may be deduced from the apoſtolical times by virtue of: thoſe teſ- 
timonies, which are alledged to that purpoſe in ſome late treatiſes ; one whereof goes 
under the name of James archbiſhop of Armagh.” To 8 
His next performance was The Reaſon of -Church-government urg'd againſt Pre. 
laty: By Mr. John Milton.” In two Books, London 1641 in 4to. In the beg nning of 
the ſecond book he mentions his defign of writing a poem in the Engliſh-language 
where he tells us, that in the privat academies of Italy, whither I, ſays he, was fa-. 
voured to reſort, ' perceiving, that ſome trifles, which I had in memory, compoſed at un- 
der twenty or thereabout, (for the manner is, that every one muſt give ſome proof of 


his wit and reading there) met with. acceptance above what was lookt for, and other 


things, which I had ſhifted in ſcarcity of books and conveniencies to patch up amongſt 


them, were received with written encomiums, which the Italian is not forward to beſtow wr 


on men on this ſide the Alps; I began thus farre to aſſent both to them and divers of 
my friends here at home, and not leſſe to an inward prompting, which now- grew daily 
upon me, that by labour and intent ſtudy, (which I take to be my portion in this life) 
zoyned with the ſtrong propenſity of nature, I might perhaps leave ſomething ſo writ-. 
ten to after- times, as they ſhould not willingly let it die. Theſe thoughts at once poſ- - 
ſeſt me, and theſe other, that if I were certain to write as men buy leaſes, for three 
lives and downward, there ought no regard be ſooner had, than to God's glory by the 
honour and inſtruction of my country. For which cauſe, and not only for that I knew. 
it would be hard to arrive at the ſecond rank among the Latines, I applyed my ſelfe that 
reſolution, which Arioſto followed againſt the perſwaſions of Bembo, to fix all the in- 
duſtry and art I could unite, to the adorning of my native tongue; not to make verbal 
Curioſities the end; that were a toylſom vanity ;. but to be an interpreter and relater of 
che beſt and ſageſt things among mine own citizens throughout this iſland in the mother 
dialect. That what the greateſt and choyceſt wits of Athens, Rome, or modern Italy, 
and thoſe Hebrews of old did for their country, I in my proportion, with this over 
and above of being a Chriſtian, might doe for mine, not caring to be once named abroad, 
though perhaps | could attaine to that ; but content with theſe Britiſh iſlands. as my 
world, whoſe fortune hath hitherto bin, that if the Athenians, as ſome ſay, made their 
mall deeds great and renowned by their eloquent writers; England hath had her no- 
ble atchievements made ſmall by the unſkilful handling of monks and mechanicks. 
Time ſervs not now, and perhaps 1 might ſeem too profuſe to give any certain account 
of what the mind at home in the ſpagious circuits of her muſing hath liberty to pro- 
poſe to herſelf, though of higheſt hope and hardeſt attempting; whether that epick 
form, whereof the two poems of Homer, and thoſe other two of Virgil and Taſſo are 
A diffuſe, and the book of Job a brief model. Or whether the rules of Ariſtotle herein 
gre ſtrictly to be kept, or nature to be followed; which in them, that know art, and 
5 „„ | Rs | ule 


* 


| 45 3 ſe. Jon; Who . . 4 
aſe itn: il no | t. an inriching of art. ad laſtiy, Oy" "oof | 
knight before the conqueſt 0 choſen, in whom to ly the pattern 3 
heroe. And as Taſſo gave to a prince of Italy his chois, he would earl 


him to write of Godfrey's expedition againft the infidels, or Belifarius a gba the eee . 
or Charlemain againſt ihe Lombards; I to-the inſtin& of: nature and of 


art ought may Be be truſted, and that there be 8 advers in our climate, or the fate 
of this . it haply would be no raſhneſſe from an equal diligence and inclination 7 4 
preſent t 11. offer in our on ancient ſtories. whether thoſe dramatick conſtitu- 
9 14 Sophocles and Euripides ſhall be found more doctrinal and exem- 
plary to a nation, the ſcripture- alſo. affords us a divine paſtoral drama in the. ſong of 
Salomon, conſiſting of two perſons and a double chorus, es * Tightly judges. 
And the Apocalips of St. John is. the majeſtick image of a high Five! ſtately 3 
| ſhutting u and 1 n N S her ſolemn ſcenes and at acts with a ſevenfold KK of Hal- 
leluja's ; ng Symphonies: and this my opinion the grave authority of Fareus 
commentin ; hae 6 booke 18 in 0 to confirm. Or if occaſion. thall lead ang _ | 
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IE 


ublibed i in ae year FTE ; ber upon u bib 1 1 | 
printing wa | Defence of the e Humble emonſtrance againſt the frivolous and falſe ex- 


ceptions of Smecty mnuus; wherein the. right of leiturgie and epiſcopacie is clearly vin- 
dicated from the vaine cavils and challenges of the aànſwerers; by the author of the 
faid humble remonſtrance; Milton wrote his animadverſions upon the, Re e 8 
defence 7 7 eymndus, rinted at London 164i in ſ•0. | 
Soon after this pond was pub abllbel againſt this tract of our author's, 0 'A "modeſt co 
futation againſt a ſlanderous and ſcurtiſous libel, which Milton tells us * » WAS pen. a þ | 
to be written by a ſon of biſhop Hall. In this piece the writer having ſeverely. 3 f 
on him, and repreſented him as. having been expelled the univerſity, and as! Og > 2 fre- 
quenter of play ouſes and the Bordelloes ; Milton publiſhed : -at - London 1 42, 
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xxvi 4 Avconnt of the Life * Writings 
upon the Remonſtrant againſt ;” or, = 6 page blo Bin 
n 2pology, for Se men, » the reaſon of Church - Government.“ By John 
ent. 
Duri he tive of his continuance in his eg in Ster f d e Aa 
eral Ones of Err His father, who till the taking of Reading, 


in April 1642, by the earl of Effex orces, had lived with his ſon 'Chti pher at his 
in Apr 1645 by th a of Pew fre, hat ved with whom he lived for fome 
yeats. He had likewiſe an addition of ſcholars * ; gt bow 2 oor in the 3 5ch year of his 
age married Mary, the of Richard Powell, Eſq; of roreft-hill in Oxfordfhire. 
About Whirſunride it was, or a little after, fas Mr. Philips *, that he took a journey 

into the country ounry, v0 body Hour hi certainly Knowing the reaſon, or tht ic 
any more than 4 journey of recreation. After 2 month's ſtay, home he returns 4 mar- 
ried man, who went n his wife being Mary; eq. eldeſt das be Boa 
Richard Powell, then a juſtice of peace, of Foreſt near Shotover in ; 
forne few of her neareſt relations accompanying the bride to her new habitarion, which = 
dy reaſon the father nor any body elſe were yet come, was able to receive them; where 


tte feaſting held for ſome days in celebration of the nuptials and for entertainment, =”: 
the bride's friends. AtTengrh they took their leave, and returning to Foreſt-hill, K 
che titer being y not much to her fatisfadtion, as appeared by the ſequel. B57 


that time be hah Err + mort or Wereberr le 2 pes life, after having been 
uſed at home to à great houſe, and much company and Joviality, her friends. c. potlibly 
incited by her dn deſire, made earneſt fait by letter, to have her company the remain - 
og part of the ſummer; which ws granted, on condition of her Terurn. at the tin 
appointed, Michaelmas, or thereabout.” | 
In che mean time came his father, and ſome of the forementioned ſeholars : and their 
courſe of ſtudies was with great vigour. Mikron divetted himſelf ſometimes 
in an evening in viſitin the lad Margaret Leigh, eee "rough, 
lord high treaſurer of and preſident of the privy council to king un). 
This lady being a woman of admirable wit E 
our author, and took much delight in his com as likewiſe her 
tain Hobſon ©. And what regard Milton had for her, appears from a Sonnet, which be | 
_ wrote to her, extant among his Occafional Poems. 8 
Nlichaelmas being now come, and Milton receiving no account of his wife's return, 
he ſent for her by letter, and havin g no anſwer, wrote ſeveral other letters, which were 
alſo unanſwered; fo that a en he di tch'd a meſſenger with another letter, deſiring 
her to return; but the e oith How with ſome kind of contempt. This 
ing,” fays Mr. Philips ©, "I i all probability, was grounded upon no other cauſe 
ut this, namely, that the family being addifted to the eavalier party, as they 1 3 
abel ir, and ſane of them: in the king's ſervice, who by this time had: 
enn proſpect of ſucceſs ; They began to repent. + 
them of having matched the eldeſt daughter of their famil) fo contrary to them in. 
opinion, and thought it wodld be a blot in their eſcutcheon, r that court ſhould: 
come to. flouriſh again. However, it 00 incenſe” oor ander, that he thought it 
would be difhonourable ever to receive her again, after ſuch a repulſe ; ſo that he forth- 
with prepared to fortify himſelf with arguments for ſuch a'reſojution.” He publiſhed: 
therefore in 1644 in 4to, © The Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce, without his 
name; N ir Hauk fray the reader either for me or againſt me. 
But when | was told, ſtile, which what it ailes to be fo ſaon. diſtinguiſhable, I 
cannot tell, was known by molt men, and that ſome of the clergie er, to .inveigh. 
and exclaim on what 1 dy inform ' d they had not read, I oO ir for my proper 5 


| > Philips, p. 21, 22 ib p c Philips, p. 4 Sonnet Edit. 
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of lords. But that houſe whether approving. 
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attacked by a piece intitled, 
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erian Giving WhO 
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experience 
worthie to be burnt by the hangman.” In anſwer to this piece, Milton p 


civility and faire 


cConttibuted perhaps not a little to prejudice him 
he had at  ſhewn himſelf fo ſtrenuous an advocate, and he utely: renounced their in- 


: ** i An Account of the Life and Writings 


to make in unſtzied minds and men given to change, by taking in or grounding them 2 
ſelves upon the opinion anſwered, and with good reaſon confuted in this treatiſe, I har 


approved the printing and of it. In this piece the author ſtiles Milton's 


publiſhing 
book © a frothie diſcourſe,” and tells us, A- er fe ane Gorec ee eee 
language, it would appear fo immeritous and undeſerving, fo contrary to all humane learn- 


ing, yea truth and common 


itſelf, that all that reade r e pain 


don 1645, in 4to, © Colaſterion : A Reply to a nameles Anſwer againſt < 
and Diſcipline of Divorce.” Wherein the trivial author -of that anſwer is diſcovered, 
the licencer conferred with, and the which they traduce, defended. By the for- 


mer author, J. NM. In this book he complains, that when his Doctrine and Diſci- © 
pline of Divorce” had been a whole year publiſhed the ſecond. time with many argu- 


ments added, and the former ones better'd and conſirm d,“ the Anſwer above-mentioned 


vas directed only againſt the firſt edition. And he wells wa, that che anther Ethan 


ſwer was a Servingman turned Sollicitor” aſſiſte x divine or two. He treats 
his antagoniſt with great contempt; but conciudes v obſc ring, that . as for the ſub- 
ject itſelf, which I have writt, and now defend, according as the oppoſition beares, if 
any man equal to the matter ſhall think it appertains him to take in hand this con- 
troverſy, either 


y may receav a true determination, 
whercon it yet leans, if his intents ber 
P 


any diſpleaſure don mee to bee contradicted in print; but as it leads to the attainment 
of any thing more true, ſhall eſteem ir a benefit, and ſhall know how to return his 
in ſuch a ſort, as he ſhall confeſs that to doe fo is my choiſe, 
and to have don thus was my chance.” This ſubject having been thoroughly examined 
by our author, occaſioned him to be conſulted after the reſtoration by an eminent peer, in 
a very conſiderable poſt, while bill was depending in 1668, in the houſe of lords, where 
it afterwards paſſed, for a divorce of ——— —ankureiges of eee from 
his lady, Anne, eldeſt daughter and coheir Henty Z*errepoing, marquis ng 7. 
to Th he had been married in 16658. 
But the treatment which Milton received, on account of his writings on that ſubj 


the erians, for — 


tereſts, as ſoon as he diſcovered how averſe moſt of them were to liberty of conſcience, 


| which was always his Arg principle; and he ſhewed his indignation of. their ty- 


ranny in a copy of verſes, entitled, On the new Forcers of Conſcience.” He wrote 


likewiſe two fonnets upon the reception, which his books of divorce had met with z in. 88 
rr ĩ ̃˙ Me TIN ts TROwer 


| . That rail for freedom in their ſenſeleſs mood, 
e Ad ftill revolt, when truth would ſe ther free: 
| © For who loves that, muſt bt be wiſe and good.” 


About this in 


| Al einten 4s tale 
upon him the educati 1 ————— hg | 
kind being known. Vyea he then 


he hir'd = larger houſe, than that in which 
> Wood's Fai, Oxon. Vol. 1. Col. 264 


TIDY 
= 3 


againſt ought writt n, or perſwaded hee can ſhew better how © 
this queſtion of ſuch moment to be 
not leaning on the old and rott n 
ſincere to the public, and ſhall 
the perſon diſſenting; let him not, I intreate him, gueſs by the handling, which meri- 
toriouſly hath been beſtowed on this object of contempt and laughter, that I account it 


or to 


doubted, but the above-mentioned interview between Milton 


of Mr. 10 Mtiron. / A Ari 


lived SOIT See fy et et I, there fell out, a we learn from Mr. 
Philips „ which though it altered not the whole courſe he was to ſteer, 
yet it put a ſtop or rather an end to a grand affair, which was more than y 

to be then in agitation. It was indeed a deſign of one of Dr. Davis's daughter's, 
a 

— hereof, and the then 
ſequentiy 3 of Mr. Powell's 
on work.to reſtore.the. late married woman to the ſtation, wherein 
placed ber. Art. laſt this device was pitched 


ſtate of the 


king's cauſe, and con- 


There dwelt in the lane of St. Mar- 


| tin's-le:Grand, which was-hard by, a relation of our etaibes's,. owe Blarkbnroagh, whain- : 
it was known, he oficn viſited; and upon this occaſion the viſits were the more narrowly | 


obſerved; —— 
on both ſides 
above the reſt, he x 


. | 
3 2 1646. 1 
by ill conſtitution, or want of care, ſhe -more and more 


Ik is not to be 
5 
derfully affe&t him; and perhaps the impreſſion which it n on con- 
tributed much to the painting of that pathetic ſcene in < Paradiſe Loſt, R. X. v. 909.“ 
in which Eve addreſſes herſelf to Adam for pardon and peace. After this re- union, ſo 
far was Milton from an unkind of the which he had re- 


memory Provocations, 
ceived from her ill conduct, that he entertained . her brothers and | 


; lifters in his houſe till after his own father's death <. 

His tractate of Education, was. written about 2644 and x 
ſheet in to, and inſcribed to Mr. Samuel Hartlib, a 
and public ſpirit; to whom Mr. William Petty, 
a piece upon the ſame ſubject, 
Advice to Mr. Samuel Harthb for the advancement of ſome 
and Mr. John Durie another to the ſame at London 1651, in 8 vo, 
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and witty gentlewoman, but averſe, as it is faid, to this motion. How-- 


, cauſed them to ſet all engines. 
they a little before had 


printed at London 1647, in 4to, under the following title, 
panicular parz of earnings” 


„by John Durie.” 


993 of this nation 
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| impoſed upon themſelves: Mr. Toland indeed affirms *, 
2 of our author * that the following year, Mabol, a licenſer, offered e againſt 
icenſing, and at his own requeſt was diſcharged that office.” Bar this - 
contains two miſtakes; for the Heenſer's name was not 3 - but Gilbert Mab- 
bot, who continued in his office till May 22. 1649, when, as Mr. Whizelocke ob- 
ſerves , e Darrin ed Et pr ro of -he was 
diſcharged that employment.” And we find a 1 account ? 
weekly VV 1 


3¹, we read as follows: * Mr. — hath og devvred 
5 be ee ere 
charged of Ikencing books for the future upon W TE I 


F: Becznſe many thouſand of ſcandalous and malignant 
with his name thereunto, as if he had licenſed the fame ( 


Purpoſe (as he conceives) to eee age e eee 


II. Becauſe that employment (as be concrives) i and egal, a5 to the ends of 

is rt inſtirtion, viz. © ip the pref for publihing anything hight core 

| che corruption of church and fire in the rime of popery 1 
better to keep the people in ignorance, and carry on their — 4 

nical Gyro, tr en e en of ho hotel ks 74 the 

Free people of this nation. . 
III. Becauſe licencing is as great a monopoly 

men's judgments, reaſons, aer r 


for if the author of any ſherte, booke, or treatiſe, wrote not to pleaſe the fancy, and 


come within the e of the licenſer's 


ſtamp of authority for publiſhing thereof. 


nnn 


IV. Becauſe it is Ef (in bis judgment) to any booke, ſheete, &c. without” 
licenſing, ſo as the authors and printers do fi e 
they may be liable to anſwer the contents em and if they offcnd therein, ew to 

be puniſhed by ſuch lawes, as are or ſhall be for thoſe caſes 

A committee of the councell of ſtate being ſatisfied with 
M. Mabbot concerning licenſing, the council of ſtate 
the houſe ordered this * fait "Bl. — 


books for the future. 


10 1645, our anthor's j juvenile . * er 
Mr. John Milton, both Englith and Latin, compoſed at ſeveral times. Printed by his 
true copies. The Songs were ſet in Muſick by Mr. Henry Lawes, Gentleman of de 
king's chapel, and one of his majeſtics private muſick. Printed and publiſhed accord- 

ing to order. London printed by Ruth Raworth, for Fw. was 2 and are to 

be fold at the ſigne of the Princes-Arms in St. Pauls 1643, in 12mo.” 
The title of the Latin poems is as follows: * Joannis Miltom Lenden poem. 
Quorum ue intra annum ætatis conſcripſit. Nunc primum cin. 


Jo this edition is N flarioner, to 


the reader. It is not any private reſpect of gain, 
x ue, is now adayes more vendible then the works of larnedeſt men ; 


J P. 23. 2 | Memoriasp: 403: Site Lan, 1732. 
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nor. his writings, nor his. manner of teaching ever ſavoured 1 in the. leaſt: any thing of per 


of ſtate. For I am much miſtaken, fays Mr. Philips, if there was,..not..abou 


which the marquis of Ormonde 


in order to perſuade him to revolt 


= . 
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the ſons: of gentlemen, who were his intimate friends; and. that neither bis c 


dantry. And probably he might have ſome proſpect of putting in practice his acade-. 
mical inſtitution, according to the model laid down in his ſheer. of Education 3 the 


Progreſs of which deſign was afterwards diverted by. a ſeries of alteration, in the, affaj =  - 


time a deſign of making him adjutant- general in Sir William Waller's army; * the . 
new modelling of the army ſoon following , prov'd an obſtruction to that 4 


Soon after the march of Fairfax and Cromwell in April 1647. with the minke roy | 


through the city in order. to ſuppreſs the inſurrection, which Brown and Maſſey wer F 
 endeavouring to raiſe there againſt the army's proceedings, he left his; great 4 N in 
Barbican for a ſmaller in High- Holborn, which opened back ward into Lincoln Inn 


Fields; where he proſecuted his ſtudies, till after the king's trial and death, when 5 
form of vernment being now changed into a commonwealth, and the 


Claring their abhorrence of the king's execution, and aſſerting, that his perſon was ned 5 


and inviolable, Milton publiſhed, <* The Tenure of kings and m z proving that : 
it is lawfull, and hath been held fo through all ages, — 9 any who ave the power, to call 
to account a tyrant or wicked king, and, after due conviction, to depoſe and put him to 


death, if the ordinary magiſtrate have neglected or denied to doe. it; and that they, 
ho of late ſo much blame depoſing, are the men that. did it themſelves. The author 


J. M.“ Wood ſuppoſes *,. that this piece was written before Charles Ts death; 


but Milton himſelf aſſures us *, that it was not . till after it, and even chen, ; 


with a view rather to compoſe 'the minds of the E , than to determine any thing 
with relation to that prince: * Liber iſte,” ſays he, © non niſi poſt mortem regis pro- 


diit, ad componendos potius hominum animos fackus, quam ad ftatuendum de Carole 
9 7 am, quod non mei, ſed magiſtratuum intererat, & perattum j Jam tum erat.” An 
1 fin 


by a MS. Note in a Printed copy of this book, chat! it was publiſhed in af 
1648-9. 


Not long after chis he wrote 1 bis £ obſervation upon the articles of dea 5 15 
concluded at Kilkenny ] anuary. 15th, 1 in - 

the king's name and by his authority, with the popiſh Iriſh rebels.” 4 
remarks on a letter, which his lordſhi Hip had ſent to Colonel Jones, Governor 25 Publ 


rom the parliament. He animadverted likewiſe 
upon the repreſentation of the Scots preſbytery at Belfaſt in Ireland dated F VL 
1648-9, in which they declared their. eee of the death of the king, the brea Nach 
of the covenant, and the toleration of the different perſuaſions. 

After this, he applied himſelf to his own private udies, and had already finiſhed ae 
books of his hiſtory of England, when he was taken into the ſervice of the common- 
wealth, and made Latin ſecretary to the Council of ſtate; who had reſolved, neither 
to write to others abroad, 'nor to receive any anſwers, except in the Latin tongue, wes | 
was common to them al! 3 


He had not long diſcharged chis buſineſs of his office, when he was ordered to write 


an Anſwer to the *Enxcwy Baonuxy, which had been publiſhed immediately after king - 


Charles the Firſt's death, under his majeſty's name. Milton's anſwer was printed at 


London, in 1649, in 4to, under the following title: © EIKONOKAA'ETHE, in an- 
ver to a book intitled EIKQN BAZIAIKH), The portraiture of his ſacred ma jeſty in 


his ſolitudes and 1 ' The mow J. P M. Rand ow: uy 415 7 5 34 "PROC is $2 | 


2 This model of the army iow place Ls 13 I bac. 5. See Whitelock 5 memorials, p 74 40, Edit 481 7 


1932. „ol. 264, 266. „ Defenfio ſecanda, p. 93. Edit. 16544 4 Mikoal Deſenno | 
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French Hs 


French Tranſlation of it printed at London in 12mo, under the following title : 
"'EIKONOKAAETHE, ou Re 


o " „ * 


the author of 7 5 "Encay Ba,. But bis maſclty' s claim to it was en 5 admitted, 


till the point came to be agitated, upon occaſion of a memorandum, faid to be found in 


1686, by Millington the auctioneer, in a vacant page of a printed copy of that book, 


and ſuppoſed to be written by Arthur, the firſt Earl of Angleſey. The evidence on 
both ſides of the queſtion was collected by me, and laid before the 2 with the ut- 
ition of this Life in 


molt ſincerity and impartiality, in an © Appendix” to the former E 
1738, except that I forgot there to mention, that biſhop Burnet aſſures us in the Hiſ- 


ew of his own Times, that the earl of Lothian, who k ew king ( Charles I. very well, 
loved him little, n confident, that it was yr majeſty s own hand, his lordſhip , 
many of the things, that 
uke of York in 1 3, told 


declaring to the biſhop, that he had heard the king 
he found in that book: But that on the other — 7 — 
him, that Eon was not of his father's writing; but Dr. Gauden's, who, after the reſto- 


. ration, brought the duke of Somerſet. and the earl of Southampton, to king Charles II. 


and the duke of York, and that thoſe, noble perſons affirmed, that it was written by 


that divine, and carried down by the earl of Southampton, and ſhewed to king Charles * 
during the treaty of Newport, who read it, and approved of it, as containing his 


ſenſe of things. To which may now be added, that Dr. Patrick, biſhop of Ely, in 
his manuſcript . Hiſtory of his « own Life,” though attached in the younger. part of his 


life to the intereſt of king, Charles I. denies his majeſty to have been the original 1 


penſe au Livre intitulé EIK TIN BAZIAIKH), ou le Pour- 
traict de ſa ſacrẽe 05 fi durant ſa ſolitude & ſes ſouffrances. Par le Sr. Jean N 4353 
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of the Eure. In the courſe of the controverſy about the book, Milton's charge upon 


the king of borrowing the prayer of Pamela from Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, in- 
ſerted in ſome editions of the Exp, was retorted upon himſelf, A 


added by his contrivance, who in conjunction with Serjeant Bradſhaw, had prevailed upon 


Du Gard the printer en inſert it, in order to-caſt a diſgrace upon the king, and blaſt 
the . KR Is This ſuppoſed fact was advanced 1 chiefly upon the autho- 


rity of Henry Hills the printer, who had: frequently — 22 Gill and Dr. 
Bernard his phyſicians, as they teſtified. Bus Hills. was not himſelf. the printer, who 


— — in this manner, and conſequently he could have the ſtory only from 


though he was Cromwell's: s printer, yet afterwards he turned * in the 


reign 
he Sed $6 relate this ſtory, Beſides which it is highly improbable, that Milton and - 
og w ſhould make him their confident unneceſſarily in ſuch an affair ; and laugh in 


f their e lock eee che world; or that he would conceal 


A Vol. F Þ: __ > Whiſton' „ Memoir of his Life, p. 353 
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James II. in order to be that king s printer; and it was at that time, that 


* 
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it during the life of the former, who ſurvived the reſtoration ſo many. years. So thar 
ſuch a teſtimony from ſuch a perſon is not to. be admitted againſt a man, who, as his 
learned and ingenious editor obſerves *, had a foul above being guilty of ſo. mean an 
action. e Pg Has a wh ee 
In 1650, there was publiſhed at London in 4to. pag. 22. a piece, intitled, © The 
grand caſe of conſcience concerning the ingagement ſtated and reſolved, Or, A ſtrict 
ſurvey of the ſolemn league and covenant in reference to the preſent engagement.“ Mr. 
Wood tells us that Milton was thought to be the author of it; but the ſtile and man- 
ner of writing do not the leaſt favour that ſuppoſition. V 
His moſt celebrated work in proſe is his Pro populo Anglicane Defenſio contra 
Claudii Anonymi alias Salmaſii Defenſionem Regiam : Printed at London 1651, in Fol. 
It was written upon this occaſion. King Charles II. had engaged Clauſius Sal maſius by 
a preſent of an hundred Jacobuſſes, to write a Defence of his father, the late king; 
which defence was printed in 1649, with this title; Defenſio Regia pro Carole I. ad 
Carolum II.“ Salmaſius was at that time an honorary profeſſor at the univerſity of Ley- 
den, and eminent for his © Plinianz Exercitationes in Solinum, and other critical writ- 
ings, and is allowed to have been a man of the moſt extenſive learning of any in that 
age, Grotius himſelf ſpeaking of his © conſummatiflima Eruditio ©; though, as Herman 
Conringius obſerves*, his © Defenſio Regia” did not anſwer the expe&ation conceived of 
| it, and he was always remarkable for an haughtineſs of temper and virulency of ftile, 
and for the ſtrength of his memory, more than that of his judgment, or the reaſoning, 
method, or elegance of his writings. Claudius Sarravius, counſellor in the parliament 
of Paris, and an intimate friend of Salmaſius, in a letter to him dated at Paris, Feb. 
18, 1650 *, expreſſes his ſurprize, that he ſhould write in the preface to his Defenſio, 
with ſo much zeal in defrnce of the biſfops of England, when he had in another work 
of his de Preſbyteris & 1 printed at Leyden 1641, in 8vo, under the ficti- 
tious name of Walfo falinus, attacked them with the utmoſt acrimony ; 
which he obſerves * expoſe him to the imputation of a Time-ſerver, who paid 
no regard to truth itſelf. © . Hoc ſane dicent eſſe rg xaps du xeem potius quam 74 q 
bei eie. And in another letter *, dated at Paris March g, of the ſame year, he 
reminds him of this inconfiſtency, which would make his ſincerity queftioned. * De 
Neceffitate epifcopatus Anglicani quod obiter dixeras in Præfatione, uti jam monui, for- 
tius adhuc urges ipſo opere, contra dictata Wallonis Meſſalini; quod tibi vitio- vertetur, - 
diceturque te calidum & frigidum eodem ex ore efffare, nec generoſitati tuæ id conve- 
nire exiſtimabitur.“ Salmafius having wrote an anſwer to Sarravius upon this point, 
the latter replied to him thus in a letter dated March rzth, 1690. Te ergo ha- 
bemus reum fatentem, &c. i. e. We have now your on confeſſion of your fault; 
for it is the ſame thing to us, whether you adapt yourſelf to the times or to the cauſe. 
© But before this, it was ſaid, that you was a man of an inflexible diſpoſition, who, like 
the God Terminus, would not give way to: Joye himſelf. Beſides, E am of opinion, 
that even a king's advocate ought not, in his: maſter's cauſe, to ſpeak in public differently - 
from what he ſpeaks: and thinks in private; as the laws which we: uſe in private life, 
are not at all - different from thoſe, upon which decrees. are made in cburts of judicas : + 
ture. But you wrote, you ſay; By Command,” And was it poſſible for any: com! 
mands to prevail on you to change your opinion? Your favourite Epictetus tells us, 
that our opinion is one of thoſe things in our power; and ſo far in our power, that no— 
Qing can take it away from us without our conſent.“ As ſoon: as Salmaſius book ap- 
| peared in England, the council of ſtate unanimouſly: appointed Milton, who was pre- 


Stobcœi Florileg. Edit. Paris 1623. De Regno Anglorum. * See Burman's Edition of Claudii. 
Sarravii Epiltolz ex Bibliotheca Gudiana auctiores, p. 224+ Edit. Utrecht 1697, in 430, # Ibid. p. 226. 
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ſent, to anfwver it *. 2 Mr. Bayle obſer ves , that Milton's Deſenſio ann. talked f 
every Where: that it ſhews him to have 'heen/a maſter of che Latin tongue; that his 
ſtyle is flowing, lively, and elegant; ; and that he has defended the enemies: to monarchy 
with great and ingenuity; but chat he has treated *the fabject in too ludicrous a 
manner.“ It was burnt at fis, not by order of the parhiament, but that of the lieute - 
nant civil; and at Toulouſe by che Ri of the common hangman*: but this ſerved to 
procure it more readers; and it is certain, that dt was read every where with the utmoſt 
attention, as Mr. Ziegler affures us in the Preface to his 4 Exerciratienes ad Regicidium 
Anglorum.“ —.— the author of che 4 Apolegia pro rege & pepulo Anglicano con- 
tra Johannis Polypragmatici (alias Milton Angli) Deferfionem deſtructivam regis & 
populi An gien, complains that it was with' the urmeſt difficulty, that one edition of 
S. rnaſings book could cured, while that of Milton was printed ſeveral times: 
« Quod ornatiſſimus S6 fins ad tuendum jus & honorem Caroh Britannia Monarchæ, 
ſceleratorum manibus interfecti, prudenter ſci ſerat, un tantum i impreſſione, idque rer 
cum difficultite in lucem erupit, tanto odio hiſce ultimis te i | 
ub- 


7 veritatem mundus 
ſequitur. Sed quod ſceleſtiſümus Miltonus, ad lacerandam famam Regis defuncti, 8e 


vertendum in ſubditos dominium hæreditarium, invidieſe claberavit, Mius tot hunt en- 


emplaria, ut neſcio cui Lectorem mitterem, fic mendaviarum: & -convitiorum- amore 
Aagrant homines *,” Milton wasTikewiſe, tr the firſt app. ok, viſited 
or invited by all the embaſſadors at London, not excepting x * ä 
was particularly eſteemed by Adrian Paw, mbaſfador from the United — 3 
He was highly complimented at the ade ip by letters from the moſt ingenious per- 

fons in Ce e ka France; arid Leonard Philaras, an Athenlan bern, and embaſſa- 
dor from the duke of 3 of Frange, wrote a fine chmmendarion of „„ 


Defence, and ſent him his picture, as From Milton's letter to Philaras, dated * 
Londan in June 1652. But what 58 the hi beſt latisfactien, was the a 
tion of the parliament, who had em loyet Nie rde "op PENCE: with a 
preſent of ar mar wreer unds“ e eee n e, 

The contempt and „ with which he bas tvindec Salm W bse been mi- 


by many perſons; and can tal ot BY extenuated from the inſolence of his antagoniſt to- 
wards the whole Engliſh nation, and the manner of controverſy in that age, and the Pri- 
vilege of the Latin age, in which a licence was indulged, which would been in- 
ſupportable to a delicate ear in a modern language. The 8 reader will therefore 
have much leſs reliſh for the tranſlation of this work by Mr. W yp eld of the Tem- 
ple, printed at London, 1692, in 8vo. than thoſe, ae capab pable of reading the ori- 
5 2 where the force and beauty of the ſtyle is ſuperior perhaps to that of e 
ormance fince the Au ſtan a 

The year after its firſt publication, Sir Robert Filmer, the advocate for abſolute mo- 
narchy, upon the hypotheſis of patriarchal power, and who afterwards received more 
honour from the, confutation of Mr. Locke, than from his own works, animadverted 
upon our author i in a N dene at London, 1651, in 4to, under the title of Ob- 
ſervations concerning all of government, | ache Nr. Hobbes 8 Leviathan . Mr. 
Milton againſt Salntaiſus; 3 "Hf Grotius 4 Jure Belli. 

Salmaſius made a great figure at this time in the Swediſh court, where he had reſided | 
from about September 1650, . ke thither by queen Chiriſtina, who had paid 
the ſame compliment to all the eminent men of learning in Europe. But no ſooner _ 
had Milton's * Defence of the people of England” reached Sweden, but it had a fatal 
 efſe4t upon his adverfary reputation there. It. was brought about the beginning of 


* Miltoni Defenſio ſecunds, p- 95+ Edit, 1 8 Hit and Critical Di&tionary, Article of Milton. 
Miltoni Detcnho ſecundz p. 127. J -Apologia pro \&-Populo — c. In Monite ad 
Lernen. © Miltoni Deſcnfio fecuata, F. 129, 130. Edit. 1654+ * Toland, p. „ 
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April, 1651. to Iſaac Voſſius, afterwards canon of Windſor, then at Stockholm ; who 
owns, that he had not ed ſuch a performance from an Engliſhman, and acquaints 
his friend Nicholas Heinſius, that the queen had immediately borrowed it of him, and 
was highly pleaſed with it, commending both the genius of the author, and his manner 
of writing. But Salmaſius was ſo infatuated by his reſentment, that with an impotent 
arrogance he threatned to deſtroy the author and the whole parliament *. Voſſius being 
curious from an admiration of the work, to know the character and circumſtances of the 
writer, conſulted on thoſe heads his uncle Francis Junius, the author of the celebrated 
Treatiſe © De pictura Veterum, who reſided in and was very intimate with 
Milton; and Junius informed him of his being of a gentleman's * and that he 
was ſkilled in many languages ; polite, affable, and ed with many other virtues >. 
Heinſius, in his anſwer to Voſſius from Holland, expreſſes his fi that only a fin- 
gle copy of Milton's book was brought to Stockholm, when there had been Fay thither, 
one to the queen, another to Voſſius, which he had received, and a third to Salmafius 
himſelf ; and adds, that the book was in every body's hands, there having been 
editions of it in a few months, beſides the Engliſh one, and that a Dutch tranſlation 
handed about, and a French one expected. Voſſius afterwards writes from Stockholm, 
on the 3 iſt of January, 1652-3, that Salmaſius was then employed in anſwering 
Milten; that his book was begun to be printed, and would be equal in fize to his ing 


fenſio Regia; that „ Milton as having N his 
Italy, to the moſt unnatural purpoſes, for the moſt criti iciſcs 
fol- 


his verſes*. Heinſius in his anſwer dated at Venice, the 27th _ Feb 
lowing, writes, that Holſtenius had lent him Milton's Latin poems, which he 
nothing, when compared with the elegance of his Defence, being frequently defective in 
point of Proſody; which would afford great ſcope ſor Salmaſius s criticiſms, though he 
nad no right to object to the verſes of another, when nothing could be more contemptible 
than his own. But that with regard to the i upon Milton's behaviour in Italy, it 
was a mere calumny; for on the contrary he was diſliked by the Italians, among whom he 
lived a conſiderable time, by the reaſon of ſeverity of his manners, and the liberty, which 
he took in diſputing about religion, and i againſt the Pope upon all occaſions. 
And in others of his letters to Voſſius and John Frederic Gronovius from Holland, He- 
inſius mentions Salmaſius's reſentments againſt him, for commending Milton's book, 
and ſays, that Theodore Graſwinkle had written a piece againft Milton, which was in- 
| tended to have been printed by Elzevir, but ſuppreſied by by public authority. Salmaſius ſoon 
finding himſelf declining in the eſteem of the queen of Sweden, proper to leave 
| that kingdom in Sept. 1651, and died at Spa in Germany, Sept. 3. the Fen. follow- 
ing. His reply to Milton did not till che year of the reſtoration, when it was 
printed at London in 24to, under the f 1 « Claudii Salmaſũ ad Joannem 
Miltonum Reſponſio, Opus poſthumum, with * th gre by Sal- 
maſius's Son Claudius, dated at Dijon, Sept. 1, 1660. This is written with an 
. unexampled virulence. He treats Milton as an ordinary ſchool-maſter ; Qui Ludi- 
magiſter in ſcholà triviali Londinenſi fuit“ ; and chargeshim with divorcing his wife 
after a year's marriage, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf, and defending the lawfulneſs 
of divorce for any cauſes whatſoever *. He ſtiles him © impura bellua, quæ nihil ho- 
minis ſibi reliqui fecit præter lippiences oculos” * ; and charges him with ſome falſe quan- 
tities in his Latin Juvenile poems*; and throughout the whole book gives him the titles 
of Bella, fanaticus latro, Homunculus, Lippulus, Cæculus, Homo „Nebula, 
impurus, ſceleſtus audax & nefarius Alaſtor, infandus Impoſtor, &c. and declares, that 
he would have him tortured with burning pitch or ſcalding oil till he l * 


Laaaei Voi E 2d Nicol. Heinkow, P. Burmanni Sploge Epi. Tom. UI 95. and 
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engl autem tuis faQtis dictiſque dignum dicam videri, qui pice ardenti, vel oleo fer- 
vente, \perfunaris, me dum animam effles nocentem de 


| carnifici Jam pridem debi- 
dos Latin piece publiſhed againſt our author in 1651, in 1210. under the title of | 
T Apol ro rege & populo Anglicano contra Johannis Polypragmatici (alias Mil- 

toni Rug e deſtructivam & populi Anglicani, was aſcribed by ſome 
to Mr. 2 Jane . a lawyer of s-Inn ; by others to Dr. John Bramhall, 


biſhop of Derry, made archbi rmagh i in after the reſtoration. But Mr. 
Work bb af anion 89 ground to imagine it to have been the perform- 
ance of that prelate; as indeed it was 


improbable, that a piece written in ſo barba- 
rows a Latin Alle, and & full of Soleciins, could come fron! the Nds of & man of 


ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities and learning. But whoever the author was, the Book was 
thought fit to be taken into correction; and our author not thinking it worth his own 
undertaking, to the diſturbing the of whatever more choſen work he had then 
in his hands, committed this taſk to Mr. John Philips, the youngeſt of his 
but with ſuch exact emendations before it went to the preſs, that it might pom Gore; 
paſſed for his, but that he was willing the perſon, who took the pains to 
his examination and improvement, ſhould have the name and credit of 1 45 
=] * 1 at London i in 1652, under this title; W an Phili 
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of this book, Milton lodged at one Thomfon' 
g-crols, 


is third child, a ſon; 
= mags ho hn rune» hor died an 


infant. From this apartment, whether he thought it not healthy, or otherwiſe inconvenient 
for his uſe, he ſoon removed to a garden-houſe in P 


etty-France in Weſtminſter, next door 
ro the Jord Scudamore's, and ing into St. James's Park ; where be remained eight 
years, viz. from the year 1652 till within a few weeks of the reſtoration. In this houſe 


his firſt wife dying in childbed *, he married a ſecond, Catherine, the da daughter of cap- 
tain Woodcock of Hac and was about a 


kney, who within a year died alſo in childbed, | 
month after followed by her child, which was a . Upon the death of this wife her 
wrote the * beautiful ſonnet: ee ee 
Methought I ſaw my late ef 


Brought to me like 8 . the grave, ets 
Whom Jove's great ſon to her glad huſband gave, 
| Reſcued from death by force, though pale and faint. 
Mine, as whom waſht from ſpor of child-bed-taint, - 
| Purification in the old law did fave, 
And ſuch, as yet once more I truſt to have 
Full ache « her in Heaven. without reſtraint, 
Came veſted all in white, pure as her mind: 
Her face was veil d, yet to my fancied ſight, 
Love, ſweetneſs, goodneſs in her perſon. ſhin'd: 
So clear, as in no facee with more 
But O! as to embrace me ſhe cnclined, 
I val d, ſhe fled, and day brought back my night. 
a Ibid p 11. d Philips, 
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This ſecond marriage was about two or three years after his being wholly deprived of 
his ſight; for by reaſon of his continual ſtudies, and the head-ach, to which he was ſub- 
ject from his youth, and his perpetual tampering with phyſic, his eyes had been decay- 
ing for twelve years before, and the ſight of one for a long time intirely loſt. In his 
<« Defenſio ſecunda“ b he tells us himſelf, that when he was injoined by public authority 
to write his defence of the people of England againſt Salmaſius, he was in an ill 
ſtate of health, and the ſight of one eye was almoſt loſt already, the phyſicians de- 
- claring, that he would loſe the other, if he ſhould attempt that work. In a letter 
of his to Leonard Philaras, envoy from the duke of Parma to the king of France, 
dated at Weſtminſter, September 28, 1654, he gives a particular account of the 
manner, in which he loſt his ſight ; which we ſhall give an extract of in Mr. Richard- 
ſon's tranſlation.* '** Since you adviſed me not to fling away all hopes of recovering my 
fight, for that you have a friend at Paris, Thevenot, the phyſician, particularly famous 
for the eyes, whom you offer to conſult in my behalf, if you receive from me an ac- 
count, by which he may judge of the cauſe and ſymptoms of my diſeaſe; I will do what 
you adviſe me to, that I may not ſeem to refuſe any aſſiſtance, that is offered, perhaps 
from God. I think tis about ten years, more or leſs, fince I began to perceive, that 
my eye-· ſight grew weak and dim; and at the ſame time my ſpleen and bowels to 
be oppreſſed and troubled with Flatus ; and in the morning, when 1 began to read, ac- 
cording to my cuſtom, my eyes grew painful immediately, and to refuſe reading, but 
were refreſhed after a moderate exerciſe of the body. A certain Iris began to ſurround 
the light of the candle, if I looked at it; ſoon after which, on the left part of the left 
eye (for that was ſome years ſooner clouded) a miſt aroſe, which hid every thing on that 
| fide; and looking forward, if I ſhut my right eye, objects appeared ſmaller. My other 
eye alſo, for theſe laſt three years, failing by degrees, ſome months before all ſight was 
_ ©olifhed, things, which I looked upon, ſeemed to ſwim to the right and left. Certain 
Iaveterate vapours ſeem to poſſeſs my forehead and temples, which, after meat eſpecially, 
quite Wr urge and depreſs my eyes with a ſleepy heavineſs. Nor would 
I omit, that whilſt there was as yet ſome remainder of ſight, 1 no ſooner lay down in 
my bed, and turned on my fide, but a copious light dazzled out of my ſhut eyes; and 
as my ſight diminiſhed, every day colours gradually more obſcure flaſhed out with vehe- 
mencez but now that the lucid is in a manner wholly extinct, a direct blackneſs, or elſe 
ſpotted, and, as it were, woven with aſh-colour, is uſed to pour itſelf in. Nevertheleſs 
the conſtant and ſettled darkneſs, that is before me, as well by night as by day, ſeems 
nearer to the whitiſh than the blackiſh; and the eye rolling itſelf a little, ſeems to ad- 
mit I know not what little ſmallneſs of light as through a chink.” © «(© 
1 — But what he thought of his blindneſs, and how he bore it, may be ſeen by his ſonnet © 
to his friend Cyriac Skinner, grandſon of the lord: chief juſtice Coke, by his daughter 
. Bridget, married to William Skinner, Eſq; ſon and heir of Sir Vincent Skinner, Knt. 


Cyriac, this three years day, theſe eyes, tho“ clear | 
To outward view of blemiſh or of ſpet, 
Bereft of ſight, their ſeeing have forgot ; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth day appear, 
Or, ſun, or moon, or ſtar, throughout the year, 
Fare. "IE RE Or man or woman. Yet I argue not, 
; Againſt Heaven's hand or will, nor bate one jot 
Of heart or hope, but ſtill bear up, and ſteer 
Right onward. What ſupports me, doſt thou aſk? 
The conſcience, friend, t have loft them overply d 


2 Philips, p. 33,34. | b Ibid. p. 47. Life of Milton, p. 76, 77, 78. 7 
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In liberty's defence, my noble taſk, 16 8 
- Whereof all Europe rings from fide to ſide. 


This thought might lead me thro” this world's mln, 5 
Content, tho” blind, had 1 no other guide. mers 8 


Ws: 1652 there had been publiſhed at the Hague i in 4to; a bebh liniried, « Regii 
ſanguinis clamor adverſus parricidas Anglicanos.” In-tliis'book a great many ſcandalous 
imputations were caſt upon Milton, who is treated with prodigious ſcurrility, and among 
other epithets is ſtiled, © Tartareus furcifer, teterrimus carnifex, hominis monſtrum, 
&c.“ and at the end is a ſatire in lambie verfe · in im mum nebulenem Joannenr 
Miltonum, parricidarum & parricidii adyocatum.” The bock is deditated to leing 
Charles II. (whoſe picture is prefixed to it) by Adrian Ulac, the Printer, who calls Mikon, 


«© Monſtrum horrendum, inferme, ingens, cui lumen ademptum, & generis Humani = | 


| honeftamentum.” The true author of the book was Peter du Moulin the younger, 
terwards prebendary. of Canterbury, as he owns himſelf in the editien of his Latin 
Poems,” * printed at Cambridge 1670 in 8 vo; where he tells us, that he had ſent his 
papers to Salmaſius, who committed them to the care ; of Alenander Morus, > Freack | 
miniſter, and this latter publiſhed: them, with a dedieation to king Charles H. written in 
the name of the printer. This Morus was fon of a Seotſman,, who was r Te 
the proteſtant college at Caſtres in France, and was a man of a very diſpoſi- 
tion, his contempt of his collegnes making him odious and uncafy whereve? Ned 
and he was generally thought to be a perſon of an immoderate inclination for women. Bie 
was extolled as an admirable preacher ; but his chief talent muſt have conſiſted in the 
gracefulneſs of his pronunciation and gefture, and in thoſe quaint turns, alluſions, and: 
puns, of which his ſermons were full; for it is certain, that they do not now retain thoſtt 
charms in print, which they were ſaid to have had fermerly in the pulpit. He being 
. d to be the author of the book abovementioned, Milton by com 
ubliſhed a ſecond defence of the people of 3 at London, 1654, in 8 vo, under 
this title : © Joannis Miltoni Angli pro N ex Defenſio ſecunda. Contra 
infamem libellum anonymum, cui titulus, ü Sanguinis clamor ad cœlum adverſus 
Parricidas Anglicanos.” In this book he N. es as the author of the ä 
Sanguinis clamor,” and accuſes him of having behav'd in a very profligate and 
bauched manner at Geneva and other places, and inſerts a diſtich made upon the report - 
of his having gotten Salmaſius's maid with child, which had been before n in _ 
neus. papers at London * „ and which is as follows : 
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Galli ex n gravidam te, Pandia: Mori, 6 ö | N 6 
Quis benè moratam morigeramque neget? Oh | 


And Morus having threatned him with a "ſecond edition of Salmaſius : Defence of 


the King,” enlarged with animadverſions on his | * Defence of the people,” he intro- 
duces the following epigram : 


Gaudete, Scombri, & quicquid eft piſcium Salo, 15 
Qui frigida Hyeme incolitis algentes freta, | 
Veſtrũm miſertus ille Salmaſius eques 
Bonus amicire nuditatem cogitat, 
Chartzque largus apparat I 6 Þ 
Vobis cuculles | 
Inſignia, nomenque, & des Sanni; 
GSeſleris ur per omne cetarium forum 
Equitis Clientes, ſcriniis mungentuum 
Cubito virorum, & capſulis gratifſimos. | 


8 L, III. p. 141, 142. v Colomics, Notbeqve Choiſie, p. 19. = In 
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In this book he pays a particular compliment to Cromwell, who had been inſtalled pro- 


tector on the 16th of December, 1653, and to whom he ſent a preſent of it, immedi- 
ately after the publication in May 1654, with a letter, -which were both delivered to. 


the Protector by Mr. Andrew Marvell, then reſiding at Eton, in the houſe of Mr. Ox- | 


enbridge, fellow of the callege there, as tutor to Mr. Dutton, a young gentleman, for 
whom the protector had a particular concern. Mr. Marvell's letter to Milton, after the 
delivery of his book and letter, having never been publiſhed, deſerves a place here, * 


HonovrzD SM. 
= I Did not ſatisfy myſelf in the acc 


o 4 


lord, although it ſeemed to me, that I wrote to you all, which the meſſenger s 


ſpeedy return the ſame night from Eton would permit me. And I perceive, that by 


& Dy. 
reaſon of that haſte, 1 did not give you ſatisfaction neither, concerning the delivery of 
your letter at the ſame time. Be pleaſed therefore to pardon me, and know, that I 


tendered them both together. But my lord read not the letter, while I was with him; 


which I attributed to our diſpatch, and ſome other buſineſs tending thereto, which 1 


therefore wiſhed ill to, ſo far as it hindered an affair much better, and of greater im- 
portance, I mean that of reading your letter. And to tell you truly mine own imagi- 


nation, I thought that he would not open it, while I was there, becauſe he might ſuſ- 
pe&, that I delivering it juſt upon my departure, might have brought in it. ſome ſe- 
cond propoſition, like to that, which you had before made to him by your letter to my 


advantage. However, I aſſure myſelf, that he has ſince read it, and you, that he did 
then witneſs all reſpect '0 o 
as could be expected from ſo curſory a review, and ſo ſudden an account, as he could 
then have of it from me. | e, ng ee e as abate =ns 

Nr. Oxenbridge, at his return from London, will, I know, give you thanks for his 
book, as I do with all acknowledgment and humility, for that you have ſent me. I ſhall 


now ſtudy it even to the getting it by heart, eſteeming it, according to my poor judg- ; 
ment (which yet I wiſh it were ſo right in all things elſe) as the moſt compendious ſcale, 
for ſo much, to the height of the Roman eloquence. When I conſider how equally it 


turns, and riſes with ſo many figures, it ſeems to me a Trajan's column, in whoſe 
winding aſcent we ſee emboſſed the ſeveral monuments of your learned victories ; and 
Salmaſius and Morus make up as great a triumph, as that of Decebalus, whom too, for 
ought | know, you ſhall have forced, as Trajan the other, to make themſelves away out 
of a juſt deſperation. PEER IT. 

have an affectionate curiofity* to know what becomes of colonel Overton's buſineſs*, 
and am exceeding glad to think that Mr. Skinner is got near you; the happineſs, which 


J at the ſame time congratulate to him, and envy, there being none who doth, if I may 
ſo ſay, more jealouſly honour you than hae | 


Tye Honovred Sin, 
Eton, June 2. 


1654. ff. moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


Thr ; 155 ANDREW MARVELL. 


125 my moſt honoured friend, John Milton, Eſq; ſecretary ber - eien . 


1 his houſe in Petty France, Weſtminſter. 


From a copy tranſcribed from the original by the reverend Mr. Owen of Rochdale, in Lancaſhire. 

b That colonel, who was governor of Hull, Mr. Marvell's native town, had been ſent or from thence by the 
protector, and kept in London, upon pretence of Buſineſs ; but the colonel knew not What. Letter of June, 
165. among Thurloe's State papers, Vol. II. p. 414. - | - 
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ount I gave you of preſenting your book to my 


to your perſon, and as much ſatisfaction concerning your work, 


. 
* 


ek Mr. Jon x ren . 
be « m! Second was teprinted at the Hague, by Adrian Ulac, and Morus 
ſoon after publiſhed an Anſwer to it; intitled, * Alexandri Mori, celeſiaſtæ : ſacrarum / 
literarum profeſſoris, fides publica, contra caluinnias Joannis Miltoni:“ Hague 1654, in 
Agne in which he inſerted a great many teſtimonies of his orthodexy and morals,” 
by the conſiſtories, academies, ſynods, and magiſtrates of the places where he 
had na le. This occaſioned Milton to reply in his « Defenſio pro ſe contra Alexandrum 
Morum eccleftaſtetn, libelli famoſi, cui citulus, regii ſanguinis clamor, &c. Authorem 
rectè dictum. London 1655, in 8 vo. Peter du Moulin in the paſſage above quoted, 
tells us, that Morus being ou at the ſevere attack upon his 1 by Milton in 
his Defenſio ſecunda, begun to grow cod! in the royal cauſe;; and in his anſwer appeal - 
ed to two gentlemen of great credit with the parliament-party, who knew the real au- 
thor of the! Regii Sanguinis Clamor.” This expoſed du Moulin to great danger, he 
being then in England; but he informs us, that Milton being unwilling to own -himſelf 
guilty of a miſtake in his carte upon Morus, perſiſted in his accuſation ; ſo that the 
Parliament · party let the true author eſcape with impunity, leſt they ſhould publicly con- 
tradict the 5 on of their tauſe. © At Morus, tant invidie impar, in regia causi 
& 


frigere ocepſt, & clamoris Authorem Miltoiio indicavit. Etimvero ih fuk ad Miltoni 
maledifta lone, duos dhibult teſtes Præcipuæ apud perduelles Kidei, qui autho- 
rem probe noſſtht, & rogati poſſent revelare. Unde ſanè mihi & capiti meo ceættiſſimum 


impendebat exitium. At magnus ille juſtitiæ vindex, cui & hanc operam & hoc eaput 
libens devoveram, al Miltoni e lalutem meam aſſeruit, 520 Ege fo- 
lenne eſt ex malis ex tenebris lucem elioere. Miltonus enim, qui plenis canines 
eloqueritiz velis in Worum inves quique id ferme unicurn | ſerundz 
fux fecerat argumentuth, tit Mori vitam dtyvue fatnarm laceraret, adduei euinqus 
. 8 e ele fateretur. Scilicet (Cent co d Jr: 
S eumque compatarent » vert Caralo cceo a uve- 
9 Tor 5 Domitiano Cen laudaturus P 
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— Miload copurt tha! periculeſ in Hegem amoris 2 Ga 
Se, non potetant eæteri petduclles ſine magna 3 ſui injurià alium a Moro 

tanti criminis reum peragere. Cumque Miltonus me ſalvum eſſe mallet quam ſe ridicu- 

tum, hoc opere me præmiam tuli, ut Miltonum, quem elenden e ral 
n & capitis mei ſedulum q negν&]ig . 
Milton being now at eaſe frons ſtute- adverſaries and public conſis, had rifare gd 
te his ew ſtudies, and private deſigus; particularly his © Hiſtory of. Britain,“ 
a his new © Theſaurus Lingus Lacine,” atcording to the method of Robert Stephens; 
«* a work, fays Mr. Philips '; he had been long ſince collecting from his own reading, 
and Ritl went on with at times even very near to his dying day. But the papers after 


his death were ſo difcompoled and deficient, chat they could not be made fit for the 


preſs.” - Theſe of chree large volumes in folio, and containing  collec- 
tion out of al the beſt und Roman authors, were made uſe of by the editors of 
rhe Cambridge diQtionary in 1693 in to, with the title of «© Linguz Romanæ 


Dictionarium loeulestu noVvům s.“ Hut the grand deſign, to which he now began to 
apply himmſelf, was his Paradiſe Loft “; rhe loſs of his fight not the leaſt diverting 
him from his ſtadies 3 for, he obſerved in a letter to the learned Emeric Bigot, dated 
March 24, 1636, in which he thanked him for the honour of a viſit, when that gentle- 
EF WIR; and of -a letter fince: his return to France; that he bore his blind- 


p. 3 / See e Piofa, p. 4 6f Mir, Robert Ainſworth's Theſaurus Linguz Laine. . 
nn. Edit. London 7 in 4. e — . 
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neſs with the greater patience, as he was in hopes, that this misfortune would add new 
vigour to his genius; and that he was far from being averſe to his ſtudies, which had occa- 
ſioned his loſs of ſight, being animated by the example of Telephus king of the Myſians, 
who readily conſented to be healed by the weapon, from which he had, received his wound. 
Orditatem certe luminis quidni leniter feram, quod non tam amiſſum quam xeyoca-: 
tum intus atque retractum, ad acuendam potius mentis Aciem quam ad hebetandam ſpe- 
rem? Quo fit, ut neque Literis iraſcar, nec earum ſtudia penitus N etiamſi me 
tam male multaverint; tam enim moroſus ne ſim. Myſorum regis, Telephi ſaltem exem- 
plum erudiit, qui eo telo, quo vulneratus fuit, ſanari poſtea non recuſavit. !“ 
The protector Oliver Cromwell having, in 1655, reſolved upon a war with Spai 


— 


ar with Spain, his 
manifeſto of the reaſons inducing him to it was publiſhed in Latin, under this title. Scrip- 
tum Dom. Protectoris Reipublicæ Angliz, Scotiæ, Hiberniz, &c. ex. conſenſu atque. 
fententia concilii ſui-editum ; in quo hujus Reipublice cauſa contra Hispanos juſta eſſe 
demonſtratur. Londini excudebant Henricus Hills & Johannes Field, Impreſſores Dom. 
Protectoris, 1635. And it is not to be doubted, both from the peculiar elegance of the 
ſtyle, and the duty of Milton's office, that this piece was the product of his pen. Nor 
is it improbable for the ſame reaſon, that the famous Latin verſes, ſent with the 
protector s picture to Chriſtina queen of Sweden, were compoſed; by our author, though. 
aſcribed by others to Andrew Marvel. His ſtate - letters, written while he executed 4 
poſt of Latin ſecretary, are an illuſtrious proof of his maſtery of that language, upon 
the moſt difficult ſubjects, and have been the beſt model to his ſucceſſors in that 
lace. | 33 25 00 10 4457 2 7 4 is < 105 2 15 2 4 [nds 
f. Six Walter Ralegh engaged him in 168, 


x 


The valve, which he had for the writings bim in 1638, 
to publiſh at London in 8 vo, a manuſcript of that great man under the title of ©; The 
Cabinet- Council, containing the chief arts of empire, and myſteries of ſtate; diſca- 
binated in political and polemical Aphoriſms, grounded on authority and experience, and 
illuſtrated with the choiceſt examples and hiſtorical obſervations. By the ever renowned 
knight Sir Walter Ralegh. Publiſhed by John Milton, Eſq;” with the following ad- 
vertiſement: Having had the manuſcript of this treatiſe, written by Sir Walter Ra- 
legh, many years in my hands, and finding it lately by chance among other books and 
papers; upon reading thereof, I thought it a kinde of injury to withhold longer the 
work of ſo eminent an author from the publick, it being anſwerable in ſtile to other 
works of his already extant, as far as the ſubject would permit; and given me for 
2 true copy by a learned man at his death, who had collected ſeveral ſuch pieces.“ 
The year following he appeared again as an author, in a Treatiſe of the civil power 
in eccleſiaſtical cauſes ;” printed at London, in i2mo; and another Tract intitled, “ Con- 
fiderations touching the likelieſt means to remove hirelings out of the church. Wherein 
is alſo diſcourſed, of tithes, church- fees, church- revenues; and whether any mainte- 
nance of miniſters can be ſettled by law. The author J. M. London 1659, in 12m.“ 
The former piece reſtored him to the good opinion of ſome of his republican friends, _ 
who had before queſtioned his attachment to their principles; and Mr. Wall of Cauſnam, 
in a letter, dated May 26, 10659, after returning him thanks fer the honour of his let- 
ters; adds, I confeſs, I have (even in my privacy in the country) oft had thoughts of 
you, and that with much reſpect, for your friendſhip to truth in your early years, and 
in bad times. But I was uncertain, whethgr your relation to the court (though I think 
a commonwealth was more friendly to you than a court) had not clouded your formen 
light: but your laſt book reſolved, that doubt. Lou complain of the non-proficiency 
o! the nation, and its retrogade motion of late, in liberty and ſpiritual truths. It is 
much to be bewailed, but ſtill let us pity human frailty When thoſe, who made deep 
proteſtations of their zeal for our liberty both ſpiritual and civil, and made the faireſt 


® Tranſcribed from the original by the Reverend Mr. Owen, af Rochdale in Lancaſhire. 
| LO £3 225 (ehon ; | -! 547"... a 


ot Mr, Jonn'Mitrron., lili 


offers to be WER: 96494 and whom we thereupon truſted, hen thoſe being inſtated —_ 


in „ ſhall betray che good. thing committed to them, and lead us back to Egypt; 
by that force, which we gave them to win us liberty, hold us faſt in chains, what 

on poor people do! You know who they were that watched our Saviour's ſepulchre, to 

keep him from rifing.”. Mr. Wall then urges him to proceed to that other ſubject, which 


he had an ut hire woe nn e Truth, and r ; wth en Mien OS. 
after execyted in . 


The confuſions — this year 9 in which Richard 0 romwell. was obliged to — 
the protectorſbip i in May, and the parliaent diſſolved. by the army in Gctober, gave 
5 occaſion to Milton to write a letter, in which he lays down the model of a commonweaſth ET 

not ſuch as. he thought the beſt, but what might be readieſt ſettled at that time, to pre- 
vent the reſtoration. of kingly See and domeſtic diſorders, till a more favour- 
able ſeaſon, er better diſpoſitions for erecting a perfect democracy. This and avother 
ſmall piece tor the ſame purpoſe, which: ſeems. to be to General Monk, were 
communicated to Mr. Toland by a gentleman, who, a little after Milton's death, had 
them from his nephew ; and Mr. Toland Gn them tobe Puts. in the edition of our 
author's works in 1698, in fol. | + 1 511 

7. — < ready and nn . to eſtabliſh al free commoneatc and the excellenee 
t compared with the inconveniences gers of xe admitting kingſhip in the 

nation,“ was publiſhed at London in Feb. 1679 5 60, in 4to. and ſoon after attacked in 
a burleſque pamphlet pretended; to be written by Mr. James H arrington's Republican 
club, and. printed. _ the title of The Cenſure of the Rota upon Mr. Milton's 
book, entituled, The ready and eaſy way to eſtabliſh a free 99 London 

inted by Paul Giddy, printer to the Rota, at the ſign of the Fe unn Tame 
Lon # 10 560.“ ess · 36. e the olowming ee #1: ll. 01 
Win; 1 * J 1. 3931509 oi H5300 Tok 
8 . Vie Lunæ 26, Marti, 1 . | 
| Ordered by the Rota, that Mr. Harrington be deſired to draw up a narrative of thi | 
daye's | g upon Mr. Milton's book, called. The ready and eaſy Way, '&c. 
and to cauſe the ſame to be forthwith. PN A e e. and « Copy e e - 


ne by copy e 
vat heli ah} | Trundle Wheeler, Clerk tothe Rota.” 


Bot a more ſerious arr was hand» ro it in a Regt publiſhed in May 1666, inti- 
tled, The dign Ggnity of ene ingſhip aſſerted; in anſwer 5 Mr. Milton's ready ant eaſy way, 
&c. Proving that kingſhip is both 1 in irfelf, and in reference to theſe nations, far the 
moſt excellent government, and the returning to our former loyalty or obedience thereto, 
is the only way under God, to reſtore and ſettle theſe three once flouriſhing, now lan- 
guiſhing, broken, and almoſt rained nations. By G. G. a lover of loyalty : humbly de- 


dicated and preſented to his moſt excellent majeſty Charles II. of England, Scotland, 5 


| F rance'and Ireland, true- hereditary in 
"The near approach of the reſtoration did not deter our author 8 Aeg his "a 5 
timents againſt monarchical government ; for upon the publication of a ſermon, intitled, 
„The fear of God and the King; preached by Matthew Griffith, D. D. at 
Metcer's-chapel, 'on' Sunday, March 25, 1660,” he immediately publiſhed * © Brief Notes” 
upon it; which were remarked upon by Mr. Roger I”: eſtrange, in à piece intitlec * No 
blind Guides,” printed in his Apology at London, 1660 in 4to. | 
He held his office of Latin ſecretary, till within a ſhort time of the teftoration, his! | 
he was obliged to leave his houſe in Petry-France, where for eight years before he bad 
deen viſited by all foreigners of note and ſeveral perſons of quality; ; and * the advice 


| * Toland, p. 37. 5 en. Col. 266 Tr Rexn'sRegier ad ce * 73. 
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xlv An Account of the Life and Writings 
of his friends abſconded, till ſuch time as the event of public affairs ſhould direct him 


what courſe to take. For this purpoſe he retired to a friend's houſe in Bartholomew 


Cloſe near Weſt-Smithfield, till the act of oblivion came forth; * which ſays Mr. Phis 


Fps , proved as favourable to him as could be hoped or expected, through the inter- 
ceſſion of ſome, that ſtood his friends both in council and parliament: particularly in 


the houſe of commons, Mr. Andrew Marvel, a member for Hull, acted vigorouſly in 
his behalf, and made a conſiderable party for him; ſo that, together with Jehn 'Good- 
win of Coleman-ſtreet, he'was only fo far excepted, as not to bear any office in 'the 
commonwealth.” But we have the moſt accurate account of- this affair in Mr. Richard- 
fon's life of our author », whoſe words we ſhall tranſeribe. That Milton eſcaped, is 
well known, but not how. By the int we have, it was by the act of indemnity ; 


only incapacitated for any public employment. This is a notorious miſtake, (though 


Toland, the biſhop of Sarum, Fenton, &c. have gone into it, confounding him with 
Goodwin. Their cafes were very different, as I found- upon enquiry. Not to take a 

matter of this importance upon truſt, I had firſt recourſe to the act itſelf. Milton is 
not among the excepted. If he was fo conditionally pardoned, it muſt then be by a par- 


_ ticular inſtrument. That could not be after he had been purified intirely by the gene- 


ral indemnity; nor was it likely the king, who had declared from Breda, he would par- 
don all but whom the parliament ſhould judge unworthy of it, and had thus lodged the 


matter with them, ſhould, before they come to a determination, beftow a private act of | 


indulgence, and to one ſo notorious as Milton. Tis true, Rapin ſays, ſeveral princi- 
pal republicans applied for mercy, whilſt the act was yet depending, but quotes no 


authority; and upon ſearch, no fuch pardon appears on record, though many are two 


or three years after, but then they are without reſtrictions. Some people were willing 
to have a particular as well as the general pardon, But whatever was the caſe of others, 
there is a reaſon beſides what has been already noted, to believe no ſuch favour would 
now be ſhewn to Milton. The houſe of commons (16th June 1660) vote the king be 


moved to call in Milton's two books, and that of John Goodwin, written. in juſtifica- 


tion of the murder of the king, in order to be burnt; and that the Attorney-general do 
proceed againſt them by indictment or otherwiſe. June 27th, an order of council re- 
citing that vote of the 16th, and that the perſons were not to be found, directs a. pro- 
clamation for calling in Milton's two books, which are here explained to be that againſt 
Salmaſius (the Defence) and his Anſwer to Eikon Baſilike ; as alſo Goodwin's book. 
And a proclamation was iſſued accordingly, and. another to the ſame purpoſe 13th of 
Auguft. As for Goodwin, he narrowly eſcaped with life, but he was voted to be excepted 
out of the act of indemnity among the twenty deſigned to have penalties inflicted; ſhort 

of death. And Auguſt the 27th, thoſe books of Milton and Goodwin were burnt by 


the hangman, The act of oblivion was d the 29th, [Kennet's Regiſter.] *Tis ſeen 


by this account, that Milton's perfon and Goodwin's are ſeparated, though their books 
are blended together. As the king's intention appeared to be to pardon all but actual 
regicides, as biſhop Burnet ſays ; it is odd he ſhould fay in the ſame breath, almoſt all 


people were ſurprized that Goodwin and Milton eſcaped all cenſure, (neither is that true, 


as has been ſeen.) Why ſhould. it be ſo ſtrange, they being not concerned in the king's 
blood? That he was forgot, as Toland ſays ſome people imagined, was very unlikely. 


However it is certain, by what has been ſhewn from biſhop Kenner, he was not. That 
he ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from. Goodwin with advantage, will juſtly appear ſtrange, for 


his vaſt merit as an honeſt man, a great ſcholar, and a moſt excellent writer, and his 
fame on that account, will hardly be thought the cauſes, eſpecially when it is remem- 
bered © Paradiſe Loſt” was not yet produced, and the writings, on which his vaſt repu- 
tation ſtood, were now accounted criminal, every one of them; and thoſe moſt, which 


> were 


of Mr. Forth nn | Cl Ale >a 
| were the main * of his fame. Godwin was an inconſiderable offender c 
with him. Some ſecret cauſe muſt be recurred to in accounting for this lars. I 
have heard that ſecretary Morrice and Sir Thomas Clarges were his friends, and managed 
matters artfully in his favour. Doubtleſs they or ſom elſe did, and they. very pro- 
bably, as being very powerful friends at tha time. But ſtill how came they to put their 
intereſt on ſuch a ſtreteh in favour of a man fo notoriouſly obnoxious ? Perplexed and 
inquiſitive as I was, I at length found the ſecret. It was Sir William Davenant obtained 
his remiſſion in return for his own life procured by Milton's intereſt, when himſelf was under 
condemnation, Anno 1650. A life was owing to Milton, (Davenant's) and it was nobly 
paid: Milton's for Davenant's at Davenant's interceſſion. The management of the affair 
in the houſe of commons, whether by ſignifying the king's defire, or otherwiſe, was 
perhaps by thoſe gentlemen named.” This account Mr. Richardſon had from Mr. Po 
who was in of it by Mr. Thomas Bettercon, the celebrazd afor, who was gef 
brought upon the ſtage by Sir William Davenant. 
Milton was in cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms of the houſe of commons in December 

following, as he appears to have been from the following minutes in the hooks. of. . 
houſe, for a copy of which I am 3 to Mr. * $1 


| We Saturday, 1 15th Dee. Ibis 
e That Mr. Milton, n now in ods of the ſerjeant at arms = —_— this 
houſe, be forthwith Ry paying his . LY, | 


| C5 Shady, RG bs 

Ty 111 that the ferjeant at arms had demanded exceſſive fees for the joo- 
priſonment of Mr. Milton. 

| Ordered, That it be referred to the committee for privileges to examine this buſineſs, 

and to call Mr. Mikon and the V 

given the ſerjeant for bis fees in thus caſe.” + 


But we have no account, when he was taken into cuſtody. Guy Patin indeed 3 in a 


letter dated July 13th, 1660 * writes, that he had juſt been told by . de la Mothe le 


Vayer, that Milton's book Er e 
Lan hangman ; that Milton was in cuſtody; that he would probably be h 
that Milton wrote that book only in Engliſh, and that a per on, named, Peter du! 
lin, ſon of Peter du Moulin of Sedan, who had tranſlated it into elegant Latin, was is 
danger of his life.” There is one very groſs miſtake here, ſince du Moulin was a zealoys = 
royaliſt, and author of Regii Sanguinis clamor ad Ccelum, as I have obſerved above. - 
However M. Demiſſy, in a letter of his printed in the Bibliotheque Britannique, Tom. ix. 
Part 2. Art. 1. p. 234, obſerves, that this letter of Patin may ſerve to give us ſome 
light into the time, when Milton was taken into euſtody: * — this letter is dated J 
13th, and mentions the news as juſt then received, it is te, that it W 
Paris from London in four or five days, dated the eighth or ninth of July, 


and the twenty- eighth or twenty-niath of June, O. S. and . Miles als bee 0 


been been taken on one of thoſe days. The order of council, which ſhews that he wes 
not to be found, is dated the ewenty-ſeventh, and would not "ſtop the fearch after him. 
« I own, ſays Monſieur Demiſſy, that Patin adds another piece of news, which. was not 
exactly true, viz. * that Milton's book againſt the late king of England” had been hurt 
by the hands of the common Milton's ba or rather books, were not 
burnt till Aug. 27th. But one may eaſily conceive how ſuch a piece of news, which 
was at the bottom true, might be * on account of the order W 


a . Letters choifies de feu Mr. Guy Patin, Vol. II. Lettr. 187. Edit. de Cologne ob 3 
. tuning 
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burning the condemned books; but it cannot be ſo eaſily conceived in my opinion, that 


à correſpondent in England, who appears to have known of this order, in which Milton 
is ſaid not to be found, ſhould poſitively ſay, Milton is in Cuſtody', unleſs he was 


ſeized after the publication of the order.“ 


But after all, it is evident, that he was not in cuſtody on the 1 zth of Auguſt, when 
the proclamation iſſued that day ſpeaks of him, as fled or abſconded ; nor on the 12th 
of September, on which day a liſt of the priſoners in the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms 


was read in the houſe of commons, and Milton's name not among them; and in the 
day following the houſe adjourned to the 6th of November. It is molt probable therefore, 


that after the act of indemnity was paſt, and the houſe adjourned, he came out of his 


concealment, and was afterwards taken into cuſtody of the ſerjeant of arms, by virtue 
of the former order of the houſe of commons; but we cannot find, that he was proſe- 

cuted by the attorney general, nor was he continued in cuſtody very long, being ſet at 

liberty on the 1 2th of December. ad Men Te ge 1.44 


Being ſecured by his pardon, he appeared again in public, and took a houſe in Holborn, 


near Red-lion-fields, but ſoon removed to Jewen-ſtreet, near Alderſgate-ſtreet, where he 


married his third wife, Elizabeth, the daughter of Mr. Minſhul of Cheſhire, recommend- 


ed to him by his friend Dr. Paget of Coleman-ſtreet, to whom ſhe was related; but he 


had no child by her. She died at Nantwich in Cheſhire between twenty and thirty 


years a0. 


Soon after the reſtauration he is faid to have been offered the | place of Latin ſecretary 
to the king, which he refuſed. Mr. Richardſon, who relates this ſtory, expreſſes him- 


ſelf in theſe terme: My authority is Henry Bendiſh Eſq; a deſcendant by his mo- 


ther's ſide from the protector Oliver Cromwell. Their family and Milton's were in great 


"intimacy before and after his death; and the thing was known among them. Mr. Ben- 
diſh has heard the widow or daughter (of Milton) or both ſay it, that ſoon after the 


reſtoration, the king offered to employ this pardon'd man, as Latin ſecretary ;: the poſt 


in which he ſerved Cromwell with ſo much integrity and ability. (That a like offer 


was made to Thurloe, is not diſputed, as ever J heard. (Milton withſtood the offer, 
the wife preſſed his compliance. Thou, art in the right,” ſays he; “you, as other 


women, would ride in your coach: for me, my aim is to live and die an honeſt 
þ man.” 4 5 . ; : ' SE 


The Accedence commenced Grammar,” publiſhed by him at London, in 8vo. in 


1561. is an inſtance of the condeſcenſion of one of the greateſt geniuſes that ever lived, 
equal to the higheſt ſubjects, ſtooping to one of the loweſt, though the moſt uſeful, out of 


that zeal for the right education, which he ſhewed throughout his life. And the ſame year 
he gave the world another tract of Sir Walter Ralegh, intitled, Aphoriſms of 


* 


State. 


_ © - The year following 1662, we find him living in Jewen-ſtreet, in a private and retired 
manner, purſuing of his ſtudies, by the aſſiſtance of a perſon employed in reading to 


him, who was Weg the ſon of ſome gentleman of his acquaintance, and undertook 


that office, in order for improvement by his converſation and inſtructions. Mr. Thomas 
Ellwood, afterwards one of the moſt eminent writers amongſt the quakers, and who 
gives us this account *, attended him for theſe purpoſes, being recommended to him b 


Dr. Paget, and went every day in the Afternoon, except Sunday *, -and. read to him ſuch 


books in the Latin tongue as Milton thought proper . At my firſt fitting to read to 


him, „ ſays Mr. Ellwood *, obſerving that I uſed the Engliſh pronunciation, he told me, 
if I would have the benefit of the Latin tongue, not only to read and underſtand Latin 


authors, but to converſe with foreigners either abroad or at home, I muſt learn the fo- 


Philips, p. 38, 41. d Life of Milton, p 1co. © Hiſtory. of the Life of Thomas Ellwood, 
written by his own hand, p. 154. 2d Edit. London 1714. in 8vo, 4 Ibid. p. 156. 
1 Ibid, F- 156. | | 0 3 . : 


* 1016. p. .. 
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reign 
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reign ronunciation. To this ! conſenting, | he inſtructed me bo t to ſound che vowels, 

ſo different from the common pronunciation uſed by the Engliſh, w ſpeak Anglice 

their Latin, that (with ſome few other variations in ſounding ſome conſonants in Wag e 

lar caſes, as c before e and i like ch, ſc before i like ſh, &c.) Ihe Latin thus er | 
ſeemed as different from that which was delivered as the Engliſh generally YR as if 

it were another language. . . . This change of pronunciation proved A 1 Ns cy i» 
me. It was now harder to me to . than it was before to underſtand when read. 


But 


- 


Labor omnia vincit 

Improbus; ? 76 
and ſo did I; which made my readiog the n more RMD to my dts. He, on the 
other hand, perceiving with what earneſt deſire 1 purſued learning, gave me not only 
all the encouragement, but all the help he could. For having a curious ear, he un- 
derſtood by my tone, when I underſtood what I read, and when I did not and aceord- 
ingly would ſtop me, examine me, and open the moſt difficult paſſages to m... 

It was not long after Milton's third marriage, that he removed to an 
Artillery-Walk leading to Bunhill-fields z © and this,” ſays Mr. Philips, was 
ſtage in this world; but it was of many years continuance; more perh 
had in any other place beſides,” , And Mr. Richardſon informs us b, that 
fit in a grey coarſe cloth coat at the door of this houſe, in warm ſunny weather, to 
enjoy the freſh air; and ſq, as well as in his room, received the viſits of people of 

In 


diſtinguiſhed parts, as well as quality. And very lately I had the good fortune, con- 
tinues Mr. Richardſon, to have another picture of him 1 an ancient 
Dorſetſhire, Dr. Wright. He found him in a ſmall houſe ; he thinks but one rom n 
a floor. In that, up one pair of ſtairs, which was hung with a ruſty green, be found 
John Milton fitting in an elbow- chair; black clothes, and neat enough; 2 but not 
cadaverous; his hands and fingers and with chalk-ſtones. Among other diſcourſe 
he expreſſed himſelf to this purpoſe, © that was he free from the pain this gave him, * 


| : blindneſs would be tolerable.” “ ih 


When the plague began to encreaſe in 1 06 in 1665, Mr. Ellwood nook 2 {malt | 
houſe for Milton and his family, at St. Giles Chalfont, in Bucki ire zand after the 
fickneſs was over, and the city well cleanſed and become fafely habitable | again, Milton 


returned to London e. 


His © Paradiſe Loſt was now finiſhed, for when Mr. Ellwood viſited him! at St. Giles 
Chalfont, Milton lent him the manuſcript. of it, in order that he mi ight read i it aver, and 
give him his judgment of it. When Mr. Ellwood returned it, Milton aſked him, bow - 
he liked it, and what he thought of itz „ which I modeſty but freely told him, ſays 
Mr. Ellwood “; and after ſome further diſcourſe about it, I pleaſantly 140 to him; Thou 
haſt ſaid much of Paradiſe Loft; but what haſt thou to ſay of Paradiſe Found“ He 
made me no anſwer, but ſate ſome ticfie in a muſe ; then broke off that diſcourſe, and 
fell upon another ſubje&t.” When Mr. Ellwood afterwards waited upon him in London, 

Milton ſhewed him his Paradiſe Regained, and in a pleaſant tone faid to him, This 
is owing to you; for you put it into my head by the queſtion you put to me at Chal- 
font ; which- before 1 had not thought of. Mr. Philips obſerves *, that the ſubject of 
« Milton's Paradiſe Loſt” was firſt eſigned for a tragedy ; © and in the fourth book 
of the * ſays he, there are ten verſes, ck. ſeveral years before the poem was 


. . = Life of Miko, p 4. « ee lee The: ed p. 20 247. 
* Ibid. £20 Bu i8s | HY PT 
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vere ſhewn to me and ſome others, as tan for the very beginning of the : 
924 tragedy,“ The verſes were theſe ; ; 


O chou! that, with ſurpaſſing glory-crown'd, 
Look ſt from thy ſole dominion like the God 
Of this new world; at whoſe ſight all the ſtars 
Hide their diminiſh'd heads; to cher I call, 

- But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
O Sun! to tell thee, how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate 
I fell ; how glorious once above thy ſphere; 
Till pride and worſe ambition, threw me down, 
Warring in Heav'n againſt Heav'n's machleſs king, 


| There are ſeveral plans of © Paradiſe Loſt” in the form of a tragedy in our author's 5 
own hand- writing in the manuſcript in Trinity · college library, which contains likewiſe 4 
great * of other — for tragedies, andi is as follows: 


From Mitrton's WR 


| | | Moſes | 

_ Juſtice, Mercie, Widow, heavenly 
5:4, 

Heſperus the Evening- -ſtar 

Chorus of 4 
Lucifer 


b 


PARA- 


JOE Mr. Jo Mr ron. K nA 


P ARA DIS E LOST. 


The Perſons. 


Moſes beende recounting how he aſſumed his true  bodis; on it corrupts 
becauſe of 


not, 
is [abode] with God in the mount; declares the like of Enoch and Elia: 
beſides the purity of the place, that certaine pure winds, dews, and clouds erve it 


from corruption; hence exhorts to the ſight of God; tells they cannot ſe A in the 


| ſtate of innocence by reaſon of hire ſin, 


uſtice 8 * 
? Mercie debating what ſhould become of Man, if he fall. 

Wiſdome 123 
Chorus of "Ny ſing a hymne of the creation. 

| 3 a. U. 19.2. os 
tee Live F 5 
Evening - Starre | 
C =o the mg ſong, and deſcribe paradice. 

AQ III. | 


Lucifer contriving Adam's ruine. 
Chorus feares for Adam, and relates Lucifer rebellion and fl. 
pg 5 fallen, . 2 
Conſcience cites them to God's examination. 4 oa nd] 
c u. and tells the good Adam hath loſt, 


Act V. 
Adam ey Eve driven out of Paradice: . 
Præſented by an with 


Labour, Griefe, Hatred, Envie, Warre, Famine, Peftilence, Sickneflz M | 
. Diſcontent, Ignorance, Feare, Death entered into the World; 4 


„ 


Hope g comfort kim, 9 at uin. 

Charity | 8 

Chorus briefly concludes, 85 

Dinah. Vide Euſeb. Propurn. Has LS C. 22. 
55 The Perſons. 

Dinah Hamor. | 

Debora, Rebeccs's nurſe. om x 5 
Jacob. e Counſelors 2. 

Simeon. 5 r 

Levi. —— Chorus. 


.. tile avi. Me of + Thamat 
* : ; 0 a - _ 


To whome he oe. thire names: A Winter, Heat, Traps. = * 


1 1 An Account of the Li nd Writings 


«© Thamar Cuophoruſa; I Jada i 1s - found to have bin the author of that crime, 


which he condemned in Thamar. 
Thamar excuſed in what ſhe attempted. 
The golden Calfe, or the maſſacre 1 in Horeb. 
The Quails, Num. xi. 
The Murmurers, Num. xiv. | 
Corah, Dathan, &c. Num. xvi. xvii, - 
. . Moabitides, Num. xxv. 
Achan, Joſue vii. and vin. 
Joſuah in Gibeon, Jol. x. 
Gideon Idoloclaſtes, Jud. vi. 7. 
Gideon purſuing, Jud. viii. | 
Abimelech the Uſurper, Jud. ix. To 
Samſon purſophorus, or Hybriſtes, or Dagonalia, Jud. xvi. 
Samſon marriing or in Ramath Lechi, Jud. x. 
Comazontes, or the Benjaminites, or the Rioters, Jud. xix. 20, 21. 1 714 
Theriſtria, a paſtoral out of Ruth. _ 
Eliadæ, Hophni and Phineas, Sam. i. 2, 9, 4, beginning with the firſt overthrow of 
Iſrael by the Philiſtins, interlac't with Samuel's viſion concerning Eli's familie. — 
Jonathan reſcued, Sam. i. 14. FILL 
Doeg ſlandering, Sam. i. 22. 


The ſheepſhearers in Carmel, a-paſtoral, 1 "OP — 
Saul in Gilboa, 1 Sam. xxviii, 31. 


David revolted, 1 Sam. from the xxviith ch. to the xxxiſt. 
David adulterous, 2 Sam. xi. 12. 
Thamar, 2 Sam. xii. 
Achitophel, 2 Sam. xv, 16, 17,1 I 8. 


Adoniah, 1 Reg. 2. | 2 | 4 perth I 


Solomon, Gynzcocratumenos, or Loli, aut d Thyſizzuſes. Reg. 111. 

Rehoboam, 1 Reg. 12. wher is diſputed of a politick religion. 

Abias Therſzus. 1 Reg. 14. The queen after much diſpute, - as the laſt refuge Tent 
to the profet Ahias of Shilo; receavs the meſſage. The epitaſs 1 in that ſhe, hearing the 
child ſhall die as ſhe comes home, refuſes to return, thinking thereby to clude the oracle. 


The former part is ſpent in bringing the ſick prince forth, as it were deſirous to ſhift 


his chamber and couch, as dying men uſe, his ather telling him What ſacrifice he had 
ſent for his health to Bethel — Dan; his fearleſſneſſe of 3 and putting his father 
mind to ſet to Ahiah. The chorus of the elders of Iſrael, bemoaning his vertues be- 


reſt them, and at another time wondring * — bring bag himſelf ſhould fo 
orieve for his ſon that was good, &c. 


Imbres, or the Showers, i Reg. xviii. 19. 
Naboth uro Pr E PENG, 1 Reg. XXi. 


Ahab, 1 Reg. xxii. beginning ar the fynod of fals n ; ending with relation of 


Ahab's death; his bodie brought; Zedechiah lain by Ahab's friends for his ſeducing. 


(See Lavater, 2 Chron. xvii.) 


Elias in the mount, 2 Reg. i. O Oelde, or better, Elias Polemiſtes, 
Elifeus Hudrochoos, 2 Reg. iii. * Pudrophantes, Aquator. 

Eliſæus Adorodocetas. 5 

Eliſæus Menutes, ſive in Dorhaimis, 2 Reg. 6. 


: 
Samaria Liberata, 2 Reg. vii. 


Achabæi Cunoborwmeni, 2 Reg. 9. The ſcene Jeſrael : beginning from the RY 


'man's diſcovery of Jehu till he So out: in the mean while, meſſage of things paſſing 


S 


"_— | 


Speed, L. 8. c. 2. 


rs to Jeſchel, 3 [Laſtly the _ heads 5 Ahab's ok ene of bu, 
brethren ſlain on the way, ch. 10. | 

Jehu Belicola, 2 Reg. x. 

Athaliah, 2 Reg. xi. f 

Amaziah Doryalotus. 1 8 11 Has. 

Hezechias 2 eros, 2 Reg. Xviii. 19. Heſechia beſieged... The wicked hypo- 
criſy of Shebna, ſpoken of in the xith or thereabout of Iſaiah, and the commendation 
of Eliakim, will aford =Popprcrs Aoye, . with a re that e help from 
Egypt. Ry 

NA 4 Rei xiii. 

Zedechiah yeorepiCuy, 2 Reg. but the ſtory is r in 12133 56 7 

Solemen Haloſis; which may begin from a meſſage brought to the city, of an 
ment upon Zedechiah and his children in Ribla, and fo feconded with the burning and 
deſtruction of city and temple by Nebuzaradan; lamented by Jeremiah. 


Aſa or Athiopes, 2 Chron. xiv. with the depoſing his mother, and " barking her : 
idol. 


e Dan 6 


Britiſh Trag. 
\ Venutius, fuſband to Cartiſnandus. © | 
— nl R e Reprred by Vodi, hbiſhe of 
_ marrying. oena. ep arc 2 
Lu _—_ 
3 me thee fllyrng were add dd in the margin 
F POO One We TO 
F 
e. The ter of the Britains by egi. in heir cups of hb lun. Malins- 


7. Sigher of the Eaſt-Saxons revolted b the faith, and bete b by Jan Ed, 
8. Ethelbert chelbert of the Eaft-angles ſlum by Offa the Mercian. See Hotin 

Speed in the life of Offa and Ethelbert. 
9. 

10. 

11 


D 2 


Sebert ſlaine by Penda after he had left his kingdom. See Holinſhed, 116 p. 
Wulfer ſlaying his tow ſons for beeing chriſtians. 

11. Ofbert of Northumberland flain for raviſhing the wife of Bernbocard, and the 
Danes brought in. See Stow. Holinſh: L. 6. c. 12. and eſpeciallly Speed, L. 8. c. 2. 

_ 12. Edmund laſt king of the Eaſt-Angles martyred by Hinguar the Dave. ee 


tyrant of the Weſt-Saxons laiue by a ſwinheard. . 

Ex Broker of Ac fn k. at his owne table. Malmeſb. 
Edwin, ſon to Edward the luſt deprived of his kingdom, or rather 
by faction of monks, Thos 2 Bud dy Ace the impoſtor Dunſtan, 


16. Edward ſon of Edgar murdered by his ſtep- mother. To which may be inſerted _ 
the tragedie ſtirred up betwixt the monks and prieſts about marriage. 

17 

I 

"2 


13. 
14. 
15. 


. Etheldred,-ſon of „ a ſlothful king, the ruin of his land by the Danes. 

4 Ceaulin, king of W -Saxons, for tyrannie depoſed, and baniſhed, and dying. 
9. The ſlaughter of the monks of Bangor by Edelfride ſtirred up, as is ſaid, 'by 
Echalbert, and he by Auſtine the monk, becauſe the Britains would not receive the rites 
of the Roman church. See Bede, Geffrey Monmouth, and Holinſhed, p. 104. which 
muſt whey with the convocation of Britiſh _ 115 Auſten to determin ſuperfluous 
| Ones 1 | 20. Edwin 
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20. Edwin by viſion promiſed the kingdom of Northum on premiſe of his . 
converſion, and therein eſtabliſhed by Rodoald king of Eaſt-Angles. 

21. Oſwin king of Dein flaine by Ofwic hig friend king of Bernitia, through inſtiga- | 
tion of flatterers. See Holinſhed, p. 115. 
22. Sigibert of the Eaſt-Angles keeping companie 
flaine by che ſame man in his houſe, according as 


with a perſon excommunicated, 
Cedda had foretold. © 

2 3. Egfride king of the Northumbers ſlaine in battle againſt the Pits, having before 
waſted ircland, and made warre for no reaſon on men that ever loved the 33 fore- 
warned alſo by Cuthbert not to fight with the Picts. 

: 4. Kinewulf, king of Weſt-Saxons, ſlaine by Kineard in the houſe of one of his 
concubins. 

2 5. Gunthildis, the Daniſh Ladie, with her huſband Palingus, and her ſon, Naine by 
app ointment of the traitor Edrick in king Ethelred's days. Holinſhed, 7. c. 5. toge | 
ther with the maſſacre of the Danes at Oxford. 

26. Brightrick of Weſt-Saxons poyſoned by his wife Echeburge Offa's Daughter, who. 
op TI alſo in beggery after adultery in a nunnery Speed in Bithrick. = 

. Alfred in diſguiſe of a miniftrel diſcovers the he ws negligence, ſets on with 
_- ps laughter; about the ſame tyme the Devonſhire men rout Hubba and 
lay him. 

A heroicall poem may be founded-fomewhere in Alfred 5 reigne, eſpecially at his iſſu- 
ing out of Edelingſey on the Danes, whoſe actions are well like thoſe of Ulyfles. 

28. Athelſtan expoſing his brother Edwin to the fea, and repenting. 

29. Edgar ſlaying Ethelwold for falſe play in woing, wherein may be ſet out his 
pride, Juſt, which he thought to cloſe, by favouring monks and buibding monaſteries, 
alſo the diſpoſition of women in Elfrida toward her huſband. 

30. Swane beſieging London, and Ethelred repuls't by the Londoners. 

21. Harold ſlaine in battle by William the Nerman. 

The firſt ſcene may begin with the ghoſt of Alfred, the ſecond ſon of Ethelred, 
ſlaine in cruel manner by Godwin Harold's facher, his mother and brother diſſuading 
him. 

32. Edmund Ironſide deſeating the Danes at Brentford, with his combat with Ca- 
nute. | 
33. Edmund Ironſide 8 by Edrick the traitor, and 3 by Canute. | 

34. Gunilda, daughter to king Canute and Emma, wife to Henry the third empe- 
rour, accuſed of inchaſtitie, is defended by her page in combat againſt a 
giant- like adverſary; who by him at two blows is flaine, &c. Speed in the life " Sag 
Canute. | * 

35. Hardiknute dying 1 in his cups, an en to Riot. | 

30. Edward confeſſor's divorcing and impriſoning his noble wife Editha, Godwin" $ - 
daughter; wherin is ſhewed his over - affection to ſtrangers, the cauſe. of Godwin's inſur- 
rection, wherin Godwin's forbearance of battel praiſed, and the Engliſh moderation on 
both ſides magnified. His ſlackneſſe ta redreſſe the * 1 and ee 
8 n of chaſtitic. 


W! 
2 


Arn AH from or Isacx 8 


The oiconomie may be 1 The fifth or Gxth day after Abraham's departure, Elea- 
zer, Abram's ſteward, firſt alone, and then with the chorus, diſcourſe of Abraham's 
. ſtrange voyage, their miſtreſſe ſorrow and perplexity , accompanied with frightfull dreams; 
and tell the manner of his riſing by night, 6 ae his ſervants and his 7 fon with him. 
Next may come forth Sarah herſelf : after the chorus, or Iſmael, or Agar; next ſome 
ſhepheard or companie of merchants png through the mount in the time that Abram 


Was 


was in the midwork, redate to Sarah what they . Hence lamentations, fears, won- 
ders ; the matter in the mean while Aner or Eſchcol, or Mamre, Abram's 
confederats come to the houſe of Abram to be more certaine, or to bring news; in the 
mean while as the world would, of ſuch an action divers ways, bewayling the 
fate of fo noble a man faln from his reputation, either through divine juſtice, or ſuper- 

ſtition, or coveting to dot fome notable act through zeal. At length a ſervant ſent from 
Abram relates the truth; and laſt he himfelfe comes with a great traine of Melchizedec, 


cye-witneſfſes of all paſſages had had related to Are: e 
eee eee 
2 5 BAPTIST E S. 


| The Scene, the Court. 
Beginning from the Morning of Herod's W a, 


| Tied by ſome counſeller * on his birth diy to releafe John Baptiſt, pur 
poſes it, cauſes him to be ſent for to the court from priſon. The queen hears of it, takes 


occaſion to paſſe where he is, on purpoſe, that under prætence of reconciling to him, or 


ſceking to draw a kind retraftion from him of his cenſure on the marriage; to which 
end ſhe ſends a courtier before to found whether he might be perſuaded to mitigate his 
ſentence, which not - ſhe herſelf craftily aſſays, and. on his conſtancie founds an 
accuſation to Herod of a comrumacious affront on fuch a day before many peers, pre+ 
pares the king to fome - and at laft by her daughter's Frere! effects it. There 
it of Philip, Herod's brother. It may alſo be thought, that 


may prologize the ſpirit 
Herod had well bedewed bimſelf with wine, which made him grant the eaſier to his 


wives daughter. Some of his diſciples alfo, as to congratulate his liberty, may be brought 
in, with whom aftcr certain command of his death many compaſſioning e of his 
diſciples, R . ‚ f GOT, /“ is work is. | 
OE TO Fd, 1 | 


8 0 DO M. 


The Title Cupid's Funeral Pile. Sodom burning, 
The Scene before Lot's Gate. 


The en of Lors ſhepherds come to the citty about ſe afin, await in 
the evening thire maſter's return from his evening walk toward the city-gates. He brings 5 
with him two young men or youths of noble form. After likely diſcourſes præpares for 
thire entertainment. By then ſupper is ended, the gallantry of the town paſſe by in. 
proceſſion. with muſick and fong to the of Venus Urania- or Peor, and under- 
| ſanding of tow noble ſtrangers arrived, they ſend tow of thire choyceſt- youth with the 
prieſt to- invite them to their citty folemnities, it being an honour that thire citty had 
decreed to all fair yrs en facred to thei goddeſſe. The angels being aſkt. 
by the prieſt whence they are, ſay they are of Salem; the prieſt inveighs againſt the 
ſtrict reign of Melchiſedec. Lat, that knows their drift, anſwers thwartly — laſt, of 
which notice given to the whole afſembly, they haſten thither, taxe him of præſump- 
tion, ſimgularity, breach of citty-cuſtoms; in fine, after violence, the chorus of ſhep- 
herds prepare refiſtance in thire maiſter's defence, calling the reſt of the ſerviture ; but 
being forced to give back, the angels open the dore, reſcue Lot, diſcover themſelves, 


* Or eds the 1 of beggir g for his liberty, to to ſeek to draw him into a ſnare by ; 
— ng aha ö e 
F : + Warne. 
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warne him to gether his friends and ſons in law out of the ery. He goes and returns 
as having met with ſome incredulous. Some other friend or ſon in law, out of the way 
when Lot came to his houfe, overtakes him to know his buſines. Here i£difp 0 
incredulity of divine judgements, and ſuch like matter; at laſt is deſcribed the partmg 
from the citty; the chorus depart with thir maiſter ; the angels doe the deed with al 
Areadfull execution; the king and nobles of the citty may come forth, and ſerve to ſet 
out the terror; a chorus of angels concluding, and the Angels relating the event of 
Lot's journey and of his wife. The firſt chorus beginning, may relate the courſe of the 
citty, each evening every one with a miſtreſſe or Ganymed, gitterning along the ſtreets, 
or ſolacing on the banks of Jordan, or down the ſtream. At the prieſt's inviting the 
angels to the ſolemnity, the angels pittying thir beauty may diſpute of love, and how 
it differs from luſt, ſeeking to win them. In the laſt ſcene, to the king and nobles, 
when the firce thunders begin aloft, the angel appeares all girt with flames, which he 
ſaith are the flames of true love, and tells the king, who falls down with terror, his juſt 
ſuffering, as alſo Athane's, 1. e. Gener, Lot's fon in law, for deſpiſing the continual 


admonitions of Lot: then 21. to the thunders, lightning, and fires, he bids them . 


heare the call and command of God to come and deſtroy a godleſſe nation: he brings 
them down with ſome ſhort warning to other nations to take heed. | 3 


EA | CurisTus PATIENS. Ts 5 
I ̃ be ſcene in the garden beginning from the comming thither till Judas betraies, and 
the officers lead him away. The reſt by meſſage and chorus. His agony may receav 
noble expreſſions. | : 9 CO N 5 
Chriſt born. | 
Herod maſſaering, or Rachel weeping, Matt. 2. 
— Chriſt bound. | 8 i 
Chriſt crucified. 
Chhriſt riſen. | 
T.azarus. Joan. II. 


NE | ADAM Us an 18:5. 


The Angel Gabriel either deſcending or entring, ſhewing fince this globe was created, 
his frequency as much on earth, as in heaven: deſcribes Paradiſe. Next the chorus 
ſhewing the reaſon of his comming to keep his watch in Paradiſe after Lucifer's rebelli- 
on, by command from God, and withall expreſſing his deſire to ſee and know more con- 
cerning this excellent new creature, man. The angel Gabriel, as by his . fignify+ 
ing a prince of power, tracing paradiſe with a more free office, paſſes by the” ſtation of 
the chorus, and deſired by them relates what he knew of man, as the creation of Eve, 
with thire love and marriage. After this Lucifer appeares after his overthrow, bemoans - 
himſelf, ſeeks revenge on man. The chorus prepares reſiſtance at his firſt approach. 
At laſt, after diſcourſe of enmity on either fide, he departs ; wherat the chorus ſings of 
the battell, and victorie in heaven againſt him and his accomplices; as before, after the 
firſt act, was ſung a hymn of the creation. Heer again may appear Lucifer relating and 
inſulting in what he had don to the deſtruction of man. Man next, and Eve having 
by this time bin feduc't by the ſerpent appeares confuſedly covered with leaves. Con- 
ſcience in a ſhape accuſes him, juſtice: cites him to the place, where Jehova called for 
him. In the mean while the chorus entertains the ſtage, and is informed by ſome an 
the manner-of his fall. Heer the chorus bewailes Adam's fall. Adam then and Eve 
returne, accuſe one another, but eſpecially Adam layes the blame to his wife, is ſtub- 
born in his offence, Juſtice appears; reaſons with him, convinces him. The ert 
| 1 . . 8 O- 


— 


* 


abi A and vide him beware Lucifer's e of impenitence. The an- 

gel is ſent to baniſh them out of paradiſe; but before cauſes to paſſe before his eyes 

in ſhapes a maſk of all the evills of this life and world. He is humbled, relents, diſ- 

E at laſt appeares mercy, comforts him, promiſes the Meſſiah; then calls in faiths. 
0 


and charity; inſtructs him; he repents, gives God the ſubmitts to his pe- 
— 52 The chorus oy concludes. op pare this with the — draught. 1 


9 n Stories, or rather Burrrisn of the North parts. 


 Athirco uin by Natholochus, whoſe daughter he had raviſht, and this Natholochus | 

aft ing thereon the kingdom, ſeeks to ſlay the kindred of Athirco, who {cape him and 

— — againſt him. ſends to a witch to know the event. The witch tells the 

contin that he :is the. man fhall ſlay Natholochus : he deteſts it, but in his journie 
home changes his mind, and performs i = Scgtch Chron. Engliſh, p. 68, 69. 


Duffe and Donwald, a kerung ſtory of witchcraft, and murder diſcovered and ad revenged- | 


7 Scotch. Story, 149. &c. 


Haie, the plowman, who with his tow. ſons, * were at plow ru nning to che 
| battell, that was between the Scots and Danes in the next field, ſtaid the flight of: 
his countrymen, renewed the battel l, and cauſed. the victorie, &c. Scoteh Story, 

188. 
5 7 who! having privily poiſoned Malcolm: Duffe, that his own for might ſuc= 
ceed, is ſlain by Fenella. Scorch Hiſt. 77 157, 158, & - ;-- 
| Macbeth, beginning at the arrivall of Malcolm at Mackduffe. Thet matter of Dun- 
can may be expreſſed by the appearing of his ghoſt. | 


* 


Monzirmzs or Pninn 48. 


The epitaſis whereof may lie in the contention, firſt between the father of Zimri and 
Eleazer, whether he ought to have. ſlam his ſon without law. Next, the embaſſadors of 
the Moabites expoſtulating about Coſbi a ſtranger and a noble woman flain by Phineas. 
It may be argued about reformation and puniſhment illegal, and, as it were, by tumult: 


after all arguments driven home, then ths word of the ord may be N acquitting 
and approving Phineas. 


\ 


Mr. Philips obſerves *, that there was a very reinarkable circumftance in (the compo- 
ſure of 'Paradife Loſt, which 1 have a particular reaſon, ſays he, to remember; for 
whereas IJ had the ruſal of it from the very beginning, for ſome years as I went from. 
time to time'to-viht him, in a parcel of ten, twenty, or thirty verſes at a time, (which 
bein written by whatever hand came next, might poſſibly want correction as to the or- 

phy and 85 muß having, as the ſummer came on, not been ſhewed any for a 
E. iderable while, and deſiring the reaſon thereof, was anſwered, that his vein never 
| happily flowed but from the autumnal equinox to the vernal ; and that whatever he at- 
2 2 at other times was never to his ſatisfaction, though be courted his fancy never” 
ſo much; ſo that in all the years he was about this poem, he may be ſaid faid to have 
ſpent but half his time therein.” Mr. Toland imagines , that Mr. Philips was miſta- 
ken with regard to the time, ſince Milton in his Latin elegy, written in his twentieth 


year upon us proach of the Tring, © Go, the Oy * that. his Hol? talent | 
ecomed wih he 7 00 5 P 


0 ». 36. Life of Muton, p. 40. 
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Fallor ? an & nobis redeunt in Carmina vires, 51506120 i e fon 
Ingeniumque mihi munere Veris adeſt:ñxß;ẽb 

Munere Veris adeſt, iterumque vigeſcit ab illo, o ! 
(Quis putet ?) atque aliquod jam ſibi poſcit p uuns. 


© $ 4 


A friend of Milton's likewiſe informed Mr. Toland, that our author could never com- 
Poſe well but in the ſpring and autumn. But Mr. Richardſon is of opinion , that nei- 
ther of theſe accounts is exactly true, nor © that a man with ſuch a work in his head 
can Tufpend it for ſix months together, or but one, though it may go on more ſlowly ; 
but it muſt go on. I his laying it aſide is contrary to that eagerneſs to finiſh what was 
begun, which he fays [Epiſtle to Deodatus, dated Sept. 2. 1637] was his temper.” / 
The ſame gentleman informs us *, that when he dictated, he uſed . to fit leaning back- 


Ward obliquely in an eaſy chair, with his leg flung over the elbow of it; that he fre- 


quently compoſed lying in bed in a morning; and that when he could not ſleep, but 
day awake whole nights, he tried; not one verſe could he make: at other times flowed 
eaſy his unpremeditated verſe, with a certain Impetus and CEſtrum, as himſelf ſeemed 
£0 believe. Then, at what hour ſoever, he rung for his daughter to ſecure what came. I 
kave been alſo told, he would dictate many, perhaps forty lines in a breath; and then 
reduce them to half the number. I would not omit,” adds Mr. Richardſon, *© the leaſt 
circumſtance. Theſe indeed are trifles; but even ſuch contract a ſort of greatneſs, 
when related to What is ttt „ . SE 

After the work was ready for the preſs, it was near being ſuppreſſed by the ignorance 
or malice of the licenſer, who, among other frivolous exceptions, imagined there was 
treaſon in that noble ſimite ©, B. I. Verſ. 594, and ſeqq. . | #72 
| — as when the Sun new ris'n 
Looks thro? the horizontal miſty air, . 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the Moon, 
In dim eclipſe, diſaſtrous twilight ſheds _ 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 


— 3 


Perplexes monarchs. 


Mr. Philips and Mr. Toland © aſſert, that this poem was publiſhed in 1666: but 
this is undoubtedly a miſtake, ſince Milton's contract with his Bookſeller Samuel Sim- 
mons for the copy bears date April 27th, 1667; in which contract our author ſold his 
copy for no more than five pounds, but was to receive five pounds more after the ſale. 
of 1300 of the firſt impreſſion, and five pounds more after the ſale of as many of a 
ſecond impreſſion, and the number of each impreſſion not to exceed 1300. This origi- 
nal contract is in the hands of Mr. Tonſon the Bookſeller ; as is likewiſe the manuſcript 
of the firſt book copied fair for the preſs, with the Imprimatur of Thomas Tomkyns, 
chaplain to archbiſhop Sheldon. Mr. Fenton *, as well as Mr. Wood, is miſtaken in aſſert- 
ing, that it was firſt publiſhed in 1669 ; though it is true, there are of the firſt quarto 
editions with that year in the title-page. The caſe is thus; there are ſeveral titles, with 
a little variation in each, beſides that of the date. There are of 1667 and 1668, as 
well as of 166g. The ſheets are the ſame, only a word and a point or two altered; 
the ſheet otherwiſe the ſame, not cancell'd, but the alteration made as it was printing; 
ſo that part of the . impreſſion was ſo far different from the other part. And there 
were not only three ſeveral title-pages, but a ſhort advertiſement to the reader, the ar- 
gument to the ſeveral books, and a liſt of Errata are added, with a little diſcourſe con- 


LL 113. . dig- | : Told en,, N. Fifa © 
af Miltor, P+ 19, 20, 21. | 1 ; 
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but more probably, becauſe the length of the ſeventh and tent 


of he: de ane 0 belt 


cerning the kind of verſe. But theſe additions were not exactly he ſame i in every year, 
as neither were the names of the bookſellers, through whoſe; it paſſed. The firſt 
title, viz. that of 1667, was immediately followed by the poern, without the advertiſe- 
ment, errata, &c. Two years almo@ elapſed, before ry copies bould' be ſold, or be- 
fore the author was intitled to his ſecond five pounds, which his receipt is ſtill in 
being, dated April 26, 1669; and this was probably all that he received; for he did 
not live to enjoy the benefit of the ſecond edition, which was publiſhed in 1674. under 
this title “ Paradiſe Loſt. A Poem in twelve books. The author John Milten. The 


ſecond edition. Reviſed and augmented by the ſame author. London, in 8vo.” In 


this edition he made ſome few alterations, chiefly additions ; and now the poem, which 


at firſt conſifted of ten Books, was divided into Twelve; 3 * not, fays Mr. Fenton *, 


with reſpect to the Eneis (for he was, in both ſenſes of the 4 above imitation,) 


required a pauſe in the 
narration, he divided them each into two.” Upon this diſtribution, to the beginning 


of thoſe books, which are now the eighth and twelfth, Milton added the ER | 
verſes, which were OE to make a connection: A | 5 


© 


Book VIII. Verſe 1. 


The ended, and in Adam's care 3 
o charming left his voice, that be a- While | 
Thought hi ſtill ſpeaking ; {till ftood fix'd to heap: by 
Then as new r thus gratefully repli d. 1 


The latter half of the verſe was taken "Mes this i in q. firſt edition. 
To whom thus Adam gratefully reply'd.” 


1 Book XII. Verſe . 

- As one, who on his journey bates at noon, _ 
Though bent on ſpeed; ſo here th'Arch-angel paus d, , 
og rs the _— deſtroy'd, and world reſtor'd ok 
If Adam aught perhaps might interpoſe: 16285 
Then, with tranſition ſweet, new ſpeech reſumes. . 


At the fare ti time he made ſome few additions 1 in other places of the poern, neh are a 


tollow.. 
Book V. Verſe 6: 37. 


« 3 they drink, and with refeftion ſweet 
« Are filld, before th'all-bounteous king, &c. 


\ 8 


were thus nf in the ſecond edition: 


i They eat, they drink, * in communion facet 
Quaff immortality and Joy, ſecure PE os 
Or ſurfeit, where full -T. only n. "op Ire 
Hee lefon ch all- bounteous king, &c. =” 


54 Book XI. Verſe 484. after, ee 
* inceftiac ſtone, and ulcer, Collo-pibgns” „„ 


theſe three verſes were added, 


2 olderpt to his Lite of 1 ilton. Oe 
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Degionize bene, e 
And moon; ſtruck pining atrophie, 
Maraſmus, and wide - waſting peſtilence. 


And verſe 551 of the ſame book (which was originally thus, ON 
« Of renering up. Michael to bim reply'd")- . 


received this addition, 


Of rend'ring up, and tly attend 
Ny Diſſolution. Michael rep 


The third edition of this poem was liſhed in 16 8, in 8vo; and it that 
Milton had left his remaining ae in 2 copy to his fs Pray who a i arp Sim- 
monds the printer, to accept pounds in full of demands; and her receipt for 
the money is dated Dec. 21. 5 1 But a little before this Simmons had covenanted to 
aſſign the whole right of copy to Brabazon Aylmer the bookſeller for twenty-five pounds ; 
and Aylmer afterwards fold it to old Jacob Tonſon at two different times, one half on 
the 17th of Auguſt, 1683, another on the 24th of March 1690, with a conſiderable 
advance of the price; and except one fourth of it, which has been aſſigned to ſeveral 
I the right of copy ever ſince. In 1688, another edition 
was publiſhed in Folio, with cuts, by ſubſcription ; and 1695, Mr. Tonſon reprinted 
our author's poetical works in Folio, with the ſame cuts, and large notes on Paradiſe - 


. 
— 
* 


Loſt by P. H. who is ſaid to be Philip Hume. This is the ſixth edition. Since that 


it has been re- printed in ſeveral ſizes. The thirteenth edition was publiſhed at London 
1727, in 8vo, with © an account of Milton's life by Mr. Elijah Fenton. The fourteenth 
edition was printed in 1730. 

But the moſt valuable is that of the learned and i ingenious Thomas Newton, D. D. 
printed in two volumes in 4to, in 1749, and reprinted in 1750, in two volumes in 8vo. 
with the notes of various authors, as well as his own, particularly Mr. Hume, Mr. Ad- 
diſon, Dr. Bentley, Dr. Pearce, now lord biſhop of Bangor, Mr. Richardſon father and 
ſon, Mr. Warburton, Mr. Jortin, Mr. Upton, prebendary of Rocheſter, Dr. John Hey- 
lin, prebendary of Weſtminſter, and Mr. Thyer, librarian of Mancheſter-college. An 
edition likewiſe of the firſt book was printed at Glaſgow, in 4to, in 1750. from the 


ſtandard one of 1672, with conſiderable notes, in which are illuſtrated the various allu- 


ſions to the antient mythology ſo frequent in that book, and many paſſages of the anti- 
ent poets remarked, which our poets has ſo thoroughly made his own. 

It has been a current opinion, that the late lord Sommers firſt gave Paradiſe Loft a re- 
putation; but Mr. Richardſon obſerves , that it was known and eſteemed long before 
there was ſuch a man as lord Sommers, as appears from the pompous edition of it printed 
by ſubſcription in 1688, where among the liſt of the ſubſcribers are the names of lord 


Dorſet, Waller, Dryden, Sir Robert Howard, Duke, Creech, F latman, Dr. Aldrich, 


Mr. Atterbury, Sir Roger L'Eſtrange. Lord See who was likewiſe a ſubſcriber, was 
then only John Sommers Eiq; ©* No doubt,” ſays Mr. Richardſon, ** when he was fo 
conſpicuous himſelf as he afterwards was, his applauſe and encouragement ſpread and 
brightened its luſtre ; but it had beamed out long before.” However we find in the 


| dedication of one of the cditions of this poem to lord Sommers, that © it was his lord- 


ſhip's opinion and encouragement, that occaſioned the firſt appearing of this poem in the 
Folio edition, which from thence has been ſo well received, that notwithſtanding the 


price of 1 it was four times — than before, the ſale increaſed double the number eyery 


. 2 P. 118. 


year.” 


of M Jeux Mi e 10. . 
year.” Mr. Richardſon tells us *; that he was informed by Sit Jungerford, an 
ancient member of parliament, that Sir John Denham came into the A commons 
one morning with a ſheet of Paradiſe Loſt”, wet from the preſs, in his hand; and being | 
aſked what it Was, ſaid, that it was part of the nobleſt poem, that ever was written in 
any language or in any age.” However it is certain, that the book was unknown till 
about two years after, when the earl of Dorſet produced it, as appears from the fol- 
lowing ſtory related to Mr. Richardſon by Dr. Tancred Robinſon, an eminent phyſician 
in London, who was informed by Sir Fleetwood Shepherd, that the earl, in company 
with that gentleman, looking over ſome books in Little-Britain, met with Paradiſe Loſt, 
and being — with ſome in turning it over, bought it. The bookſeller 
deſired his lordſhip to ſpeak i in its favour, if he liked it, ſince the impreſſion lay on 

his hands as waſte paper. The earl having read the poem, ſent it to Mr. Dryden, who 
in a ſhort time returned it with this Wer "This" man cuts us all out, and che an- 
tients too. N | 
The date of Dryden? s epigram upon Milton does not appear ; but the Latin vhiſes of 
Dr. Samuel Barrow the phyſician, and the Engliſh ones by Mr. Andrew Marvell, were 
written before the ſecond edition, and — 2 to it. Sir William Temple indeed in 
his Eſſay on Poetry” takes not the le eaſt notice of Milton, and even expreſly affirms; 
that after Arioſto, Taſſo and Spenſer, he knows none of the moderns, who have made 
any atchievements in heroic poetry worth recording”. And the duke of Buckingſtim 
in his Eflay on Poetry,” prefers Taflo and Spenſer to Milton. 

After the reputation of © Paradiſe Loſt“ was univerſally eſtabliſhed, Dr. Richard 
Bentley publiſhed in 1732, at London in 4to, a new edition of it; which raiſed and diſ- 
appointed the expectation of the public. In the preface to to it he tells us, that < the 
friend, or acquaintance, whoever he was, to whom Milton committed his copy and the 
overſeeing of the preſs, did ſo vilely execute that truſt, that Paradiſe under his 1gno- 
rance and audaciouſneſs may be ſaid to be © twice loſt.” A poor bookſeller, then living 

near Alderſgate, purchaſed our author's copy for ten pounds, and (if a ſbeond edition 

followed) for five pounds more, as by the original bond yet in being. This 
bookſeller and that acquaintance, who ſeems to have been the ſole e of 9 
brought forth their firſt edition, Fahated in forty more faults, as are beyond ex- 
ample in any other printed book. But theſe typograph errors, occaſioned by 
the negligence of his acquaintance, (if all may be imputed to that, and not ſeveral 
wilfully made) were not the worſt blemiſhes brought upon our poem. For this ſup- 
Fn. 5 (called i in theſe notes the Editor) _— ee 3 hunt e e ; who, 
e 53+; 4th 

| Was fall 68 evi dvd evil tongues, 7 Wen 1 ee 

In darkneſs, and r f e round, e eee 
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edition were never read to Milton ; who, unleſs he was as deaf as blind, could not poſ- 
ſibly let paſs ſuch groſs and palpable faults. Nay, the edition, when publiſhed, was- 
never read to him in ſeveral years. The firſt came out in 1667, and a ſecond in 1674, 
in which all the faults of the former are continued with the ad 1600 of new ones.” This 
edition of Dr. Bentley was attacked by ſeveral writers, particularly by Dr. Zachary Pearce, 
wbo in 1733, publiſhed at London in 8vo, „a Review of the text of the twelve books 
of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt: in which the chief of Dr. Bentley's emendations are conſi- 
dern and ſeveral other emen n are offered to | the Fe: * In the 
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| the Mind poet's ahibovery. He afterwards obſerves, that < the proof. ſheets of the firſt 


% | 
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preface he obſerves, chat Dr. Bently is deſervedly diſtinguiſhed for his ſuperior talents 
in critical knowledge, which are owned by the unanimous conſent of the learned world, 
and have gained him a reputation, which is. real and ſubſtantial. - But this will be un- 
derſtood with exception to what he has done on Milton's poem; in which, though he 
has given us ſome uſeful and judicious remarks, yet at the ſame time, he has made many 
emendations, which may juſtly be called in queſtion.” Dr. Pearce then tells us, that in 
the emendations, which he offers as from himſelf, he never ventures farther than to 
propoſe words of like ſound, which a blind poet's ear may be preſumed to have been 
ſometimes miſtaken in, when the proof-ſheets were read to him ; and but few of this 
ſort are mentioned. The greateſt part ariſes from the alteration of the points, in which 
it is not improbable, that Milton truſted much to the care of the printer and reviſer.* 
He remarks next, that, he cannot agree with Dr. Bentley, that there was any ſuch Per- 
fon of an Editor, as made alterations, and added verſes at his pleaſure in the firſt edi- 
tion of this poem; becauſe the account, which Mr. Toland gives us of Milton's life, will 


not leave us room to ſuſpect, that he wanted one, or indeed many leatned friends, to 


have done him juſtice on this occaſion. Moſt probably ſeveral of his acquaintance, we 
are ſure that ſome of them, had had the peruſal of the poem before it was publiſhed ; 
and would none of them have diſcovered it to Milton, if he had received ſuch an in- 
Jury ? Would none have warned him of the bold alterations, time enough at. leaſt to 
have prevented. their being continued in the ſecond edition, publiſhed likewiſe in the 
poet's life-time ? Beſides the firſt edition of Paradiſe Regainet” appeared in 1671; and 
Dr. Bentley ſays, that this edition is without faults, becauſe Milton was then in high cre- 
dit, and had changed his old printer and ſuperviſor.“ How far this changing his prin- 
ter might contribute to make the fipſt edition of this poem more correct than the firſt 
edition of Paradiſe Loſt, we cannot certainly ſay ; but it may be aſked of the doctor, 
why Milton's ſtill higher credit in 1674, when the ſecond edition of Paradife Loft” 
appeared, could not have procured him the ſame ſuperviſor, or one at leaſt as good? 
Dr. Pearce afterwards obſerves, that Milton took the firſt hint of his defign of writing 
A why upon the ſubjet of his poem, from an Italian tragedy called “ II Paradiſo 
erſa,” ftill extant, and printed many years before he entered upon his deſign. Mr. 
Richardfon * likewiſe rejects the hypotheſis of Dr. Bentley, and ſhews > that © the edition 
of 1674 is the finiſhed, the genuine, the uncorrupted work of Milton” © 
This poem has been tranſlated in blank verſe into Low-Dutch, and printed at Har- 
lem 1728, in 4to. A French tranſlation of it by M. Dupre de S. Maur, with Mr. Ad- 
diſon's Remarks, and a life of the author, was printed at Paris 1729, in three volumes. 
12mo.; and reprinted at the Hague, 1730, in three volumes in 12mo ; to which is add- 
ed, D iſſertation critique de M. Conſtantin de Magny,”” which is thought by ſome to 
| have been written by the Abbe Pellegria, and La Chitte de Phomme, Poëme Francois 
par M. Durand.“ In this edition ſeveral paſſages are reſtored, which had been retrenched 
in that of Paris. Signor Paolo Rolli, F. R. S. publiſhed an Italian tranſlation of this 
poem at London, 1736. in fol. In 1690, Mr. William Hog or Hogzus, a Scetſman, 
who afterwards died in very neceſſitous circumſtances in the ſtreets of London, publiſhed; 


there by the encouragement of Dr. Daniel Cone, an eminent phyſician, a tranſlation of ; 


Paradife Loft, Paradiſe Regained, and Sampſon Agoniſtes, in Latin verſe. - But this 
verſion is too paraphraſtical, and very unequal to the original. A much more exact 

and fpirited tranſlation of the firſt book was publiſhed in 1691, at Cambridge in 4to, 
by Mr. Thomas Power, of Trinizy-college, in Univerſity, who likewiſe tranſlated the 
reſt of that poem, partly before he went upon, and partly during his voyage to Bermudas, 
whence he ſent the remainder of his tranſlation to Dr. Bentley, in order to be printed 
far the benefit of his creditors. But it is ſtill in manuſcript. In 1699 there appeared 


* 


in a pamphlet, intitled, Luſus Amatorius, five Muſzi poema de Herone et Leandro, 8 
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è Græci in 18 vere; tranſlatom. Cui aliz (tres: Gcilicet)-avrajunt e o! Pop-" | 
tice. Authore C. B.“ London in to. which contains a Latin tranſlation of u 
of the fifth book of Paradiſe Loſt, beginning verſe 67, and ending Ver. 243. Nr. ü 
Michael Bold of the fame college publiſned likewiſe in en in do a Lavin. verdiva 
of the firſt book; as Dr. Trap did of the whole poem, in 194 1 in to ind My: Wiltiar 
Dobſon: of New-College, Oxford, did of the firſt fix books, primed m London, 7750, in 
the ſame form. And in 1736, Mr. Richard Dawes, M, A. and fellow of Emanuel 
College in Cambridge, publiſhed propoſals for printing by ſubſcription < Paradifi amm 
a Cl. Miltono conſcripti liber primus Grzca verſione donutus, una om ie 
of wore he — the —y n inn 1 I. Fe bs 2 PPT . 
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This poem of our author has met with an approbation, which will Sade a 0 
as a true taſte L ſhall remain among mankind. I fhall / -9j the j ? 
ſome writers upon it. Mr. Edward Philips „ on account of t is performance, Niles: | 
Milton © the exacteſt of heroic poets, either of the ancients or — either of out 

own or whatſoever nation elſe.” However My. Thomas Rymer, who treated Shake-- 
ſpeare with ſo much contempt, preſumed likewiſe to declare war againſt Milton, 
threatning © to write fome reſlections upon Paradife' Loſt, which fome, fays hes, 
are pt to call a poem; and to. aſfert | chime againſt the ſlender ſophiltay,, wherewiths 

he attacks it.“. 

Mr. Dryden obſerves, thats cab aint; « whom we all admire wit mach juſ-- | 
tice, his defign is not that of an * Heroic Poem properly fo called. His: desen is the ; 
loſing of our happineſs; his event is not proſperous lik: that of other: Epic works; his- 
| heavenly machines are many; and his human petſons are but two. Bat I will not take 

Mr. Rymer's work out of his hands; he has promiſed the world a. eritique on · that au- 
thor, wherein, though he will not allow-his poem for Heroic, I hope he will. grant us, 

that his thoughts are elevated, his words ſounding ; and that no tan has ſo. happily 
copied the manner of Homer, or ſo copioully tranſlated his a nnr and the Eatin 4 | 
gancies of Virgil. Tis true, he runs unto a flar thought: f far a hundred. liness 


Theatrum Poetarum among the 3 poets, 14. Edit. Lee i 4.3, ® Tragedies ofithe ut 


age conſidered and examined by the practice of the ancients, and by the common ſenſe of all ages, In a letter 


to Fleetwood Shepheard, Eſq; p. 45 ä © Preface. to his tranſlatiop of Juvenal, 
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together; but it is when. he bas got into a track of ſcripture. His antiquated wor d 
. were his choice, not his neceffity; for therein he imitated Spenſer, as Spenſer did Chaur, 

cer. And though perhaps the love of their maſters may have tranſported both too fa 

in the frequent uſe of them; yet, in my opinion, obſolete words may then, be laudably 
revived, when either they are more ſounding or more ſignificant than thoſe in practice, 
and when their obſcurity. is taken away by joining other words to them, which clear the 
ſenſe, according to the rule of Horace for the admiſſion of new words. But in both 
caſes a moderation is to be obſerved in the uſe of them, for unneceſſary coinage, as well 
as. unneceſſary revival, runs into affectation, a fault to be avoided on either hand. Nei- 
ther will I juſtify Milton for his Blank Verſe, though I may excuſe him by the example 
of Hannibal Caro and other Italians, who have uſed it. For whatever cauſes he al- 
ledges for the aboliſhing of rhime, his own particular reaſon is plainly this, that rhime 
was not his talent ; he had neither the eaſe T1 doing it, nor the graces of it ; which 1s 
manifeſt in his Juvenilia, or verſes written in his youth, where his rhime is always 

_ conſtrained and forced, and comes hardly from him, at an age, when the ſoul is moſt 

pliant, and the paſſion of love makes almoſt every man a rhimer, though not a poet.” 
| He afterwards tells us *, that he conſulted Milton for the beautiful turns of words and 
| 8 thoughts: But as he endeavours every where,” ſays he, to expreſs Homer, whoſe age 

| had not arrived to that fineneſs, I found in him a true ſublimity, lofty thoughts, which 

N 5 were clothed with admirable Greciſms and antient words, which he had been digging 
| from the mines of Chaucer and of Spenſer, and which, with all their ruſticity, had 
1 ſomewhat of venerable in them; but] found not there what I looked for, viz. any elegant 
4 . turns, either on the word or on the thought.” But the author of the Tatler » is of a 
different opinion from Mr. Dryden in this laſt point, and having quoted that beautiful 
pattage in Paradiſe Loſt, NN. q,ʒ,r· ß ir enlet gh” a. 


7 


With thee converſing, &c. 


he obſerves, that he could ſhew © ſeveral paſſages in Milton, that have as excellent turns 


of this nature as any of our Engliſh poets whatſoever. N us BY 
Mr. Addiſon's, criticiſm upon this poem. publiſhed in the Spectator, has been of 


great advantage to its reputation; and, as Dr. Fiddes remarks *, 4 has diſcovered a 
 -  mukitude of beauties in it, ſeveral of which might perhaps have been undiſcovered for 
f ꝛ·ꝛ·¾ . en One 
| Biſhop Atterbury's high eſteem of our author is evident from his letter to Mr. Pope, 

dated at Bromley, Nov. 8th, 1717, „ return you, ſays he, your Milton, which, up- 

on collation, I find to be reviſed and augmented in ſeveral places, as the title-page of 


my third edition pretends it to be. When 1 ſee you next, I will ſhew you the ſeveral 
paſlages alter d and added by the author, beſide what you mentioned to me. I proteſt 
to you, this laſt peruſal of him has given me ſuch new degrees, I will not ſay of pleaſure, 
but of admiration and aſtoniſhment, that I look upon the ſublimity of Homer, and the 
majeſty of Virgil with ſomewhat leſs reverence than I. uſed to do. I challenge you, with 
all your partiality, to ſhew me in the firſt of theſe any thing equal to the allegory of 
Sin and Death, either as to the greatneſs and juſtneſs of the invention, or the height and 
beauty of the colouring. Wbat I looked upon a rant of Barrqw's, I now begin to 
think a ſerious truth, and could almoſt venture to Remy hand to it: 


SOS SPOT IAESEITS EOS TOS TL MEE 5060 Gt ned e's 
Hzc quicunque legit, tantum ceciniſſe putabit 
ihe | ops Mzonidem Ranas, Virgilium Culices. 
But more of this when we meet.“ | ' 
| wa bid. p. co b Ne „„ © Prefatory epiſtle concerning ſome remarks to be publiſhed on 
; 7 lane Lid, p. 13. Edit, Londen 1714. „„ „5 55 33 
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if Mr. Jenn Mirren. „5 


Ir. „Charles Git * plthet.” POR Mr. Addiſon i in his criticiſm u ny Milton obig. | 
ed in the SpeRtator, ſeems to have miſtaken the matter in endeavourin e | 
diſe Loſt to the rules of the epopceia, which cannot be done; ; 10 that rg chard 
Blackmore in his * Eſſay upon Epic Poetry, ” ted by the ſame e error, endeavouts to de- 
fend Milton by his own rules of the epopœia. Bur they ate both miſtaken,” 1 bf 
Gildon ; it is not an heroic poem, but a Farne one, and indeed à new ſp pecies. 
plain, that the propoſition of all the heroic poems of the Ancients ee Fake 1. 


rſon as the ſubject of their poem. Thus Homer 1 55 his Ilias ſin to 
the —_ of Achilles ; z and his Odyſſey begins, * Þropy! 5 ng. 


1 TETE "25 ” $ #6, my 


__ Muſe, ſpeak the man, who, Bice the 7 of Try, 
80 many towns, ſuch change of manners W 


And Virgil begins his ZEneis with, 20: kern in 
7 Arms and che man I ſing, Ke. At e eee e e rebadat 
But Milton n begins his poem of Things, and not of Men z u, 288 th _ ODEs 


Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
of that forbidden tree, ec.“ Neb 4 bent 
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M. de Voltaire len, that Milton, as be was eee ee Italy in his youth, 
ſaw at Florence a comedy called Adamo, vritten by one Andreino, a player, and dedi- 
cated to Mary de Medicis, queen of France. The ſubject of the play was the Fall of 

Man;“ the actors, God, the devils, the angels, em Eve, the ſerpent, death, and 
the ſeven mortal ſins. That topic, ſo improper for a drama, but ſo ſuitable to the ab- 
ſurd genius of the Italian ſtage, as it was at that time, was handled in a manner intirely 
conformable to the extravagance of the deſign. The ſcene opens with a chorus of an- 
gels, and a cherubim thus ſpeaks for the reſt:·¶ Let the rainbow: be the fiddleſtick of 
the fiddle of the heavens; let the planets be the notes of our muſic; let time beat 
carefully the meaſure, and the winds make the ſharps, &c.“ Thus the play begins; 
and every ſcene riſes above the laſt in profuſion of 1 impertinence... Milton, continues 
Voltaire, « pierced through the abſurdity of that performance to the hidden majeſty of 
the ſubject; which being altogether unfit for the ſtage, yet might be for the genius of 
Milton, and for his only, the — — of an epic poem. He took from that ridicu- 
lous trifle the firſt hint of the nobleſt work, which nan i nation hath ever at- 
tempted, and which he executed more than twenty years after. * the like manner Py- 
thagoras owed the invention of mulic to the noiſe of the hammer of a blackſmith. And 

thus in our days Sir Iſaac Newton walking in his gardens. had the firſt thought of his 
ſyſtem of gravitation, upon ſeeing an apple falling from a tree. If the difference of ge- 
nius between-nation and nation ever appeared in its full light, it is in; Milton's Para- 
diſe Loſt.“ The French anſwer with a ſcornful ſmile, when they are told there is in 
England an epic Poem, the ſudhect whereof is the Devil fighting againſt God, and 
Adam and Eve eating an apple at the perſuaſion of a ſnake. As that topic hath af- - * 
forded nothing among them but ſome lively lampoons, for which that nation is ſo fa-. 
mous ; they cannot imagine it maui to weep rig id an epic poem upon the ſubject of their 
ballads. + And indeed ſuch an error ought for if we conſider with what 
freedom the politeſt part of mankind Tae all Europe, both catholics and proteſ- 

cants, are wont to ridicule 1 in converſation thoſe conſecrated hiſtories ;/ 5 ny if th e. h 


2 Laws of Fact 8 oa :Uuſtratcd, p. 259. Edit. London 1721. in go. * Eday upon * 
Epic Poetry of the al as nations from Homer down t Milton, p. 105. & rok Edit. N 1727. 
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have the higheſt reſpect for che myſteries of the Chriſtian religion. and Who are ſtruck 
with awe at ſome parts of it, yet cannot forbear now and then free 8 = 
devil, the ſerpent, the frailty of our firſt parents, and the rib, which A 
of, and the like; it ſeems a very hard taſk for a profane poet to n to remove 
thoſe ſhadows of ridicule, to reconcile together what is divine and what looks abſurd, - 
and to command a reſpect, that the ſacred writers could hardly obtain from our frivo- 
lous minds. What ilton. ſo boldly undertook, he performed with a ſuperior Ho 
of judgment, and with an imagination productive of beauties not dreamed of 

dim. The meanneſs (if there is any) of ſome parts af the ſubject is loſt in the immen- 
ſity of the poetical invention. There is ſomething above the reach of human forces to 
have attempted the creation without bombaſt, to have deſcribed the er and curio- 
ſity of a woman without flatneſs, to have brought probability and reaſon amidſt the 
hurry of imaginary things belonging to another world, and as far remote from the limits 
of our notions, as they are from our earth; in ſhort, to force the . SM 
God, if the Angels, if Satan would ſpeak, I believe they would ſpeak as they do in 


g Milton.“ I have often admired how barren the m_— appears, and how fruirful it 
j grows under his hands. The Paradiſe Loſt is the onl * poem. wherein are to be found 
| in a perfect degree that uniformity, which ſatisfies the mind, and that variety which 
* the imagination; all its epiſades being neceffary lines, which aim at the centre of 
a perfect circle. Where is the nation, who would not be pleaſed with the interview of 
Adam and the angel, with the mountain of viſion, with the bold ſtrokes, which make up 
the relentleſs, undaunted, and fly character of Satan? But above all, with that ſublime 
wiſdom, which Milton exerts, Se he dares to deſcribe God, and to make him 
ſpeak ? He feems indeed to draw the picture of the Almighty, as like as human na- 
ture can reach to, through the duft in which we ate clouded. The Heathens always, 
the Jews often, and our Chriſtian prieſts ſometimes, repreſent God as a tyrant infinitely | 
powerful. But the God of Milton is always a creator, a father, and a judge; nor is 
his vengeance jarring with his mercy, nor his predeterminations repugnant to the li 
of man. Theſe are the pictures, which lift up indeed the foul of the reader. Milton 
in that point as well as in many others, is as far above the antient poets, as the Chrif- 
tian religion is above the hearhen fables. But he hath eſpecially an le claim 
to the unanimous admiration of mankind, when he deſcends from thoſe high flights to 
dhe natural deſcription of human things. It is obſervable, that in all other Poems Love 
is repreſented as a vice; in Milton only it is a virtue. The pictures he draws of it are 
naked as the perfons he fpeaks of, and as venerable.” He removes with a chafte hand the 
veil, which covers every where elſe the enjoyments of that paſſion. There is ſoftneſs, 
tenderneſs, and warmth without laſciviouſneſs: the poet ' himſelf and us into 
that ftate of innocent happineſs,” in which Adam and Eve continued for a ſhort time. 
He ſoars not above human, but above corrupt nature; and as there is no inſtance of ſuch _ 
love, there is none of ſuch nature.” M. de Voltaire then proceeds to remark, that the 
French critics would not approve of Milton's excurſions *; he touches upon his errors, 
as contradictions, his © frequent glances at the Heathen mythology ; * his © prepoſterous 
and awkward Jefts,” his Puns, and too familiar expreſſions *; and he objects to the con- 
trivance of the Pandzmonium ; the fiction of Death and Sin; the Bridge built by 
Death and Sin * ; the “ Paradiſe of Fools; and the war in Heaven . £Y 
The author of © Lettres Critiques a Mr. le Comte *** ſur le Paradis Perdu & Recon- | 
quis de Milton: Par R=.“ printed at Paris 1731, in 8vo, tells us“, that © Milton 
is in his kind one of the greateſt geniuſes, which ever appeared i in the world. His 


imagination, which is ſtrong, elevated, — — ) brilliant, fruitful, adorned 
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with every thing, which the ſtudy of polite learning can add to cacklibge natural parts, 
gives him a ſuperiority over all thoſe, who have run the ſame courſe with him, which 
Virgil and Homer alone can diſpute with him.“ But he declares,” that “ Paradiſe Loſt” 
is very far from being ſo faultleſs a poem as Mr. Addiſon repreſents it; and he objects 
againſt the ſubject of ir, which he obſerves to be original Sin” ; whereas the ſubject of 
an epic poem ought always to be an action viruous, or at leaſt innocent, and happy in 
the event of it. He concludes his criticiſm with remarking *, that the ſubject and 
fable of Milton's appear to be abſolutely faulty: juſtneſs, method, probability, decorum, 
in ſhort, every thing, which requires art and reflection, is extremely neglected in Milton: 
one would often be tempted to think, that theſe qualities eſſential to an epic poem were 
never known to him. Of ſeven or eight epic poets, which 1 have now in my 
2 there is not one, but is ſuperior to him in all theſe points. But theſe defects 

ily effaced by the invention, the fruitfulneſs, force, and beauty of imagination, 
which * en — — * Paradiſe Loſt. This compenſation has the ſame effect upon 
me as the fine paſſages in Homer, Archilochus, &c. had upon Longinus. I can 


readily ſay with that learned critic © : One of theſe beautiful ſtrokes and ſublime 


thoughts in the Wan of den excellent. Author, is e to atone for their _ 


fe 2 
Mr. Richardſon obſerves, 4 that « Milton 8 Tas: 3 1s Bag but.* tis Milton g 

 _ Engliſh; *tis Latin, tis Greek Engliſh. Not only the words, the - phraſeology, the 
tranſpoſitions, bur the ancient idiom is ſeen in ale has rr Poetry pretends to a 
language of its on: that of the Italian poetry is ſo remarkably peculiar, that: a man 
may well underſtand a proſe- writer, and not a poet. Words, tours of expreſſion, che 
| 8 g not proſaic. This is obſervable particularly in Shake - 
ſpeare. Milton has applied it to that ſublimity of ſubject, in which he ly en- 
gages his reader above what Shakeſpeare ever aimed at, and where this is peculiarly 
neceſſary. Nor does he want abundant inſtances of what all good poets * the ſound 
of the words, their harſnneſs, ſmoothneſs, or other propenics, and the ranging and 
mixing them, all help to expreſs, as well as their ſignification .... . A reader of Milton 
„ ee he is ſurrounded with Senſe; it riſes in every line, every word 
is to the p 
and merits obſervation. Even in the beſt writers you ſometimes find words and ſen- 
tences, which hang on ſo looſely, you may blow them off. Milton's are all ſubſtance 
and weight: fewer would not have ſerved the turn, and more would have been ſuper- 
fluous. His ſilence has the ſame effect, not only that he leaves work for the imagina- 
tion, when he has entertained it, and furniſhed it with noble materials; but he expreſſes 
himſelf ſo conciſely, employs words ſo ſpa 

muſt dig for them, and-oftentimes pretty - below the ſurface. If this is called obſcu- 
rity, let it be remembered, *tis ſuch a one as is complaiſant to the reader, not miſtruſt- 
ing his ability, care, e, or the candidneſs of his temper; not that vicious ob- 
ſcurity,- Which m a muddled inaccurate: head, not accuſtomed to clear, 
well-ſeparated, and regularly- ordered ideas, or from want of words and method and 
{kill to convey them to another, from whence always ariſes uncertainty, ambiguity, and 
a ſort of a moon · light proſpect over 1 at beſt not beautiful. Whereas 
if a good writer is not nk it is — his reader is unacquainted with or in- 
capable of the ſubject, or will not ſubmit to do the duty of a reader, which is to at- 


dend carefully to what he reads. What Macrobius ſays of Virgil, is applicable to M- 


ton: He — his eye fixed and intent upon Homer, and emulates alike his great- 
neſs and itz. his readineſs of pom and ſilent majelly, 2 By 1 Alen ee he 


3 2, 3. 4. 51. „ p. 182, . 1 Loogn Tra du Sublime, Chap. 27. 5 6 * 142, 
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rpoſe. There are no lazy intervals: all has been conſidered, and demands 5 


y, that whoever will poſſeſs his ideas, 
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ſeems to mean with Longinus, his leaving more to the imagination than is expreſſed.” 
Mr. Richardſon then obſerves *, that it is of no great importance, whether Paradiſe Loſt 
be called an Heroic or a Divine Poem, or only, as the author himſelf has called it in 
his title-page, a Poem. What if it were a compoſition intirely new, and not redu- 
cible under any known denomination ? But it is properly and ſtrictly heroic, and ſuch 
Milton intended it, as he has intimated in his ſhort diſcourſe concerning the kind of 
verſe, which is prefixed to it, as alſo in his entrance on the ninth book. And it is not 
his fault, if there have been thoſe, who have not found a hero, or who he is. It is 
Adam; Adam, the firſt, the repreſentative ' of human race. He is the hero in this 
poem, though, as in other heroic poems, ſuperior beings are introduced. The buſineſs 
of it is to conduct man through variety of conditions of happineſs and diſtreſs, all ter- 
minating in the utmoſt good; from a ſtate of precarious innocence, through temptation, 
fin, repentance, and finally a ſecure recumbency upon, and intereſt in the ſupreme good 
by the mediation of his ſon. He is not ſuch a hero as Achilles, Ulyſſes, Eneas, Or- 
lando, Godfrey, &c. all romantic worthies, and incredible .performers of fortunate ſa- 
vage cruelties. He is one of a nobler kind, ſuch as Milton choſe to write of, and 
found he had a genius for the purpoſe. He is not fuch a conqueror as ſubdued armies 
or nations, or enemies in ſingle combat; but his conqueſt was what juſtly gave he- 
roic name to perſon and to poem: His hero was more than a conqueror through him, 
that loved us; as Rom. viii. 37.” This was declared to be the ſubject of the poem at 
the entrance on it, man's firſt diſobedience and miſery, till our reſtoration to a more 
happy ſtate. . The deſign of it is alſo declared; twas to juſtify providence z all which 
is done. The moral we are alſo directed to; and this the poet has put into the mouth 
of an angel. Many moral reflections are excited throughout the whole work; but the 
great one is marked ftrongly XII. 745, &c. PizTY AND VirTUE, ALL COMPRIZED IN , 
OonE WorD, CHARITY, IS THE ONLY Way ro . If the ſublimity and pecu- 
 larity of the matter of this poem, if its ſuperiority in that reſpect has raiſed it above 
Tome of the rules given by Ariſtotle, or whatever other. critics, and gathered from or 
3 | founded on the Iliad, Odyſſey, or Eneid; it has diſtinguiſhed it to its greater 


glory. 
It is not only an heroic poem, but the moſt fo that ever was wrote. Milton did not 
WM . deſpiſe rules, ſuch as were built upon reaſon, ſo far as thoſe eftabliſhed reached; but as. 


his free and exalted genius aſpired beyond what had yet been attempted in the choice of 
his ſubject, himſelf was his own rule, when in heights, where none had gone before, 
and higher than which none can ever go. Milton's true character as a writer is, that he 


4 is an ancient, but born two thouſand years after his time. His language indeed is mo- 
4 dern, but the beſt, next to Greek and Latin, to convey thoſe images himſelf conceived; 
1 and that moreover Greek'd and Latinized, and made as uncommon and expreſſive as 

þ our tongue could be, and yet intelligible to us for whom he wrote. But all his images. 


are pure antique, fo that we read Homer and Virgil in reading him; we read them in 
our own tongue, as we ſee what they conceived, when Milton ſpeaks; yes, and we 
find ourſelves amongſt perſons and things of a more exalted character. Connoifſeurs: 
in painting and fculpture can beſt tell what is the difference of tafte in ancient 
and 'mcdern . work; and can therefore beft underſtand what I am now faying. It 
muſt ſuffice that I tell others, that there is a certain grace, majeſty, and ſimplicity in 
that antique, which is its diſtinguiſhing character. The ſame kind of tafte is ſeen in. 
writing; and Milton has it, I think, to r beyond what we ever found in any. 
modern painter or ſculptor, not excepting Rafaelle himſelf”. Thoſe who are unaccuſ- 
tomed to this train of thinking, may only pleaſe to dip into Chaucer, Spenſer, Arioſto, 
even Taſſo, or any of the moderns, and obſerve what Gothic figures and things preſent 
_ themſclves to their imagination, or what are comparatively mean. Let them read even. 
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the ancients, the beſt of them (always excepting the moſt ancient of all, the Pentateuch, 
Job, and ſome other of the ſacred books; and they wall find even theſe fill not, nor en- 
rich the mind, as Milton does. His Eden, his chaos, hell, heaven, his human figures, 
his angels good and evil, his mediator, , his God, all is ſuperior to what is elſewhere to 
be found, all are with regard to the reſt like what Rafaelle's pictures exhibit, compared 
with what we ſee in thoſe of any other maſter; or (to ſpeak, more familiarly to common 
obſervation) they are e or even St. Paul's compared with the Pan- 
theon, the Coliſeum, the temple of Theſeus, or other remains of architecture of the 
pureſt antiquity. Even N of them, thoſe I mean done by the beſt hands, and 
which are not very rare, will explain and 3 advance. In the Parnaſſus (one 
of the famous pictures of Rafaelle in the Vatican, Dante is repreſented as having his 
eye upon Homer. Had Milton been put there, Homer, and he ought. to have been 
embracing each other. He knew him perfectly; it ſhould not be ſaid he copied, he imi- 
rated him, but that they both wrote by the ſelf-ſame poetical genius. What is purely 
Milton's own, is equal at leaſt to the beſt of that prince of poets; and when he profits 
himſelf of what he has done, it is with equal beauty and propriety. A ſimile, for inſtance, 
in Paradiſe Loft, ſhines, no leſs than in the Iliad of the Odyſſey; and ſome. of Milton's 
have the ſame peculiarity as we find in ſome of Homer, they ſtrike firmly on the point 
they are directed to, and the main buſineſs being done, the poet gives the rein a little 
to fancy, entertaining his reader with what is not otherwiſe to the purpoſe. . , . What- 
ever Milton has woven into his poem of others, ſtill. his ſublimeſt paſſages are more ſo 
than could enter the heart, of Orpheus, Heſiod; Homer, Pindat, Callimachus, &c. 
ſuch as the heathen world were incapable of by infinite degrees, . ſuch as none but the 
nobleſt genius could attain to, and that aſſiſted by a religion revealed by God: himſelf. 
We way”: as Paradiſe * * Gar 5 1 S 5 1 1 8 rms <) 
writing, frequently improved and explained, better than by the beſt .of their profeſſt 
8 but — „ a ſublimity, which all other human 7 
put together have not. To compleat all, he has made uſe of all theſe, ſo as to be ſub- 
ſervient to the great end of poetry, which is to pleaſe and enrich the imagination, and 
to mend the heart, and make the man happy.“ 1295 5 . oy ets at . Ei 1 ; 15 : | 
Mr. Warburton, in his Divine 8 Hf Moſes,” obſerves *, that Milton produ- 
ced “ a third ſpecies of poetry; for juſt as Virgil rivalled Homer, ſo Milton emulated 
both. He found Homer. poſſeſſed of the province of morality, Virgil of politics, and 
nothing left for him but that of religion. This he ſeized, as aſpiring to ſhare with them 
in the government of the poetic world; and by means of the ſuperior dignity of his 
ſubject, got to the head of that triumvirate, which took ſo many ages in forming. Theſe 
are the three ſpecies of the epic poem; for its largeſt province is human action, which 
can be conſidered but in a moral, a political, or religious view; and theſe the three great 
creators of them; for each of theſe poems was ſtruck out at a heat, and came to per- 
fection from its firſt eſſay. Here then the grand ſcene is cloſed, and all further improve- 
mae the epic at ꝶ,.d , dd ̃˙⅛ʃdt. 3] 
But the concurrent applauſes of all perſons of true taſte did not ſecure this admirable 
poem from an unexampled attempt to blaſt the reputation of it, upon the pretence of 
its being formed from the plagiariſm of various modern authors, moſt of them unknown 
to the preſent age. This aſſertion was firſt ſtarted in London, in the beginning of May 
1746, by Mr. William Lauder, a Scotſman, known ſome years before by an edition of 
Dr. Arthur Johnſton's Latin verſion of the Pſalms. It was afterwards made more pub- 
lic in the © Gentleman's Magazine,” and at laſt maintained with: great zeal and proteſta- 
tions of ſincerity, in an Eſſay on Milton's uſe and imitation: of the moderns,“ printed 
at London in 1750. in 8vyo.”. But the world was ſoon ſatisfied by a learned country- 


. 


. Il. Sed. 4. p. 186. 
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man of his, the reverend Mr. Douglas, Rector of Eton-Conſtantine in Shropſhire, in 
his pamphlet, intitled, * Milton vindicated” ; that this high charge of plagiariſm, 
brought againſt our poet, was grounded only upon the forgeries and falſifications of the 
accuſer, who had interpolated thoſe authors, from whom he pretended that Milton had 
borrowed, and inſerted in them paſſages, which he had himſelf taken from Hog's tran- 
lation of <* Paradiſe Loſt,” and the detection of the Impoſture was fo far from being 
attended with a proper ſenſe of guilt to the author, that he ſet his invention again to 
work for various and inconſiſtent reaſons to juſtify it. 
In 1670 Milton publiſhed at I. ondon in 4to, his © Hiſtory of Britain, that part eſpecially. 
now called England. From the firſt traditional beginning, continued to the Norman 
way, Collected out of the antienteſt and beſt authors thereof.” It is reprinted 'in ' 
the firſt volume of Dr. Kennet's complete hiſtory of England; but Mr. Toland ob- 
ferves a that “we have not this hiſtory as it came out of the author's hands; for the 
licenſers, thoſe ſworn officers to deſtroy learning, liberty, and good ſenſe, expunged ſeveral 
paſſages of it, wherein he expoſed the ſu tion, pride, and cunning of the popiſh 
monks in the Saxon times, but which were applied by the ſagacious licenſers to Charles the 
fecond's biſhops.” Milton beſtowed a copy of the unlicenſed papers on the earl of An- 
gleſea, who, as well as ſeveral of the nobility and gentry, was his conſtant viſiter » and 
1681 a conſiderable Fan which had been ſuppreſſed in the publication. of this hiſtory, 
was printed at London, in 4to, under the following title: Mr. John Milton's charac- 
ter of the Long Parliament and affembly of Divines in MDCXLI. Omitted in his 
other works, and never before printed, and very ſeaſonable for theſe times.” To this 
is prefixed a preface to the reader, which is as follows: The reader may take notice, 
that this character of Mr. Milton's was a part of his © Hiſtory of Britain,“ and by him 
deſigned to be printed; but out of tenderneſs to a =_—_ (whom neither this nor much 
more lenity has had the luck to oblige) it was ſtruck out for ſome harſhneſs, being 


„ | only ſuch a digreſſion, as the hiſtory itſelf would not be diſcompoſed by its omiſſion : 
4 8 which, I ſuppoſe, will be eafily diſcerned by reading over the beginning of the Third 
3 | Book of the ſaid hiſtory, very near which place this character is to come in. It is re- 
1 ported (and from the foregoing character it ſeems probable) that Mr. Milton had lent 
N | moſt of his perſonal eſtate upon the public faith; which when he ſomewhat earneſtly. 
mn and warmly preſſed to have reſtored, zeige, how all in offices had not only feather- 
FE ed their own neſts, but had enriched many of their relations and creatures, before the 
4 publick debts were diſcharged,) after a long and chargeable attendance, met with very 
4 ſharp rebukes; upon which at laſt deſpairing of any ſucceſs in this affair, he was forced 
1 15 to return from them poor and friendleſs, _ ſpent all his money, and wearied all 
s his friends. And he had not probably mended his worldly condition in thoſe days, 
bf bur by performing ſuch ſervice for them, as afterwards he did, for which ſcarce any 
8 thing would appear too great.” Mr. Warburton, in his letter to me of obſervations on 
EC Milton, having obſerved, * that his Engliſh proſe Stile has in it ſomething very ſingu- 
3 lar and original ; and has grandeur, and force, and fire, but is- quite unnatural, the idiom - 
| | and turn of the period being Latin ;* remarks, that “it is beſt ſuited to his Engliſh 
1 Hiſtory, this air of antique giving a good grace to it;“ and that this hiſtory © is 
I written with great ſimplicity, contrary to his cuſtom in his proſe works, and is the 
hi Ho better for it. But he ſometimes riſes to a ſurprizing grandeur in the ſentiment and ex. 
0 | F His “ Paradiſe Regained and his Samſon Agoniſtes,“ were licenſed on the 2d of July, 
$ 1670, but were not printed till the year following at London, in 8vo. This poem 
was tranſlated into French, and printed at Paris 1730 in 12mo, under the title of, 
Le Paradis reconquis, traduit de PAngleis de Milton; avec quelques autres pieces 
de Potfies.” The four pieces, which the tranſlator has added, are Lyci das, Allegro, 
f e ef Milton, p. 133. 1d. II ad. 1 


_ Me: Je hs Mik ren 2 
II penſeroſo, Wa 2 00 on Chriſt's Nativity. een £ Paradiſe ; "Ay 
rally eſteemed much inferior to Paradiſe Loſt ; this Milton could not endure to hear, being 
quite of another mind.. Father Niceron + objedts to the title of Paradiſe Regained, as 
6k o JE TO NT poem is the conqueſt of Chriſt free Flr 
Deſert. Mr. Warburton s a charming poem, r inferior in poetry 
and ſentiments to the Paradiſe Loſt; but conſidered as a juſt compoſition in the epic 
Poem, infinitely inferior, and indeed no more an epic poem than his Manſus.“ The 
author of the Lettres Critiques above cited obſerves *, that . if there are not ſo many 
ſurprizing beauties in this poem, as in Paradiſe Loſt, et there are fewer faults, and 
thoſe leſs groſs ones.” And the reverend and learned Mr. Jortin * is of opinion, that 
our author's Paradiſe regained has not met with the approbation that it deſerves. It 
has not the harmony of numbers, the ſublimity of een and the beauties of dic- 
tion, which are in Paradiſe Loſt. It is com in a lower and leſs ſtriking ſtile, a 
ſtile ſuited to the ſubject. Artful ſophiſtry, reaſoning {et off in the moſt ſpecious 
manner, and refuted by the ſon of God with ſtrong unaffected eloquence, iar 
excellence of this poem. Satan there e bad cauſe ri gt and ſubtilty, 
as one . verſed in that craft: PER „ 


Qui facere aſſuerat 1 pm 
Candida de nigris, & de candentibus atra. 


His character is well drawn.“ In 1732, there was 
tique on this Poem, pointing out the beauties of it, wri 
court, Fellow of Merton-College, and prebendary of W 

With regard to the tragedy of Samſon Agoniſtes, we 
Atterbury concerning F 1 Ne 
thus: I hope you will not 
I ſhan't preſs you as to time, 

poliſh that piece. If upon anew Pe of ic (which defire 

as I do, that it is written in the very TR. 06. a + 
and is capable of being improved with into a N model an 
ard of tragic poetry ; always allowing for its being a Fey cs out of the Bible, which 
is an objection, that at this time of day, I know is not to be got over.” That pre- 
late's deſign was to have prevailed u ; Mr. Pope to divide this dy. into acts and 
ſcenes, and to have it acted by the s ſcholars at Weſtminſter. But his own im- 
priſonment prevented the execution of that ſcheme.* Mr. Warburton thinks, that this 
tragedy, as well as Paradiſe Loſt and the Maſk, © is a perfect piece; and as an imita- 
tion of the ancients, has, as it were, a certain gloomineſs intermixed with the ſublime 
(the ſubject not very different, the fall of two heroes by a woman) which ſhines moi e 
ferenely in his Paradiſe Loſt.” 

In 1672 our author publiſhed at London, in 12mo, © Artis Logicz plenior inſtitu- 
tio ad Petri Rami Methodum concinnata” ; and the year following, an excellent diſ- | 
courſe, intitled. Of true religion, Hæreſie, Schiſm, Toleration, and what beſt mears 
may be uſed againſt the growth — Popery. The author J. M. London 1673, in 4to.” - 
He publiſhed likewiſe the ſame year; Poems, &c. upon ſeveral oecaſions. By Mr. 
John Milton. Both Engliſh and Latin, &c. Compoſed at ſeveral times. With a ſmall 
tractate of Education = Mr. Hartlib. 57 Adi 1673, in $yo.” This volume contains 

all this: peu prumed 4 in the edition of 1645, with the addition of ſevexal others x bur 


a Toland p. 43. b Mawes pour ſrvir 3 Peg des homes mag. Tom. X. Part II N 272 
Edit. Paris 1731. Lettre VI p. 251. Remarks 02 Spenſer's Poems, 1-171, Ac. E 


London 734. Newion's Lie of Mikon, p. 62. 
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in both theſe editions are omitted a ſonnet to Fairfax, another go Cromwell, another 
to Sir Henry Vane the 7 . jr and that to Cyriac Ski on his blindneſs, 


which were firſt printed Philips at the end of his life of Milton, and prefixed 
to the Engliſh tranſlation < our author's ſtate- letters. We ſhall inſert from the 


manuſcript of Milton above 8 4 collation of it mth the ine copies of lone 
of his poems. 


Part wy a MASKE. 


| Lefs than half we find expreſt ; 
Envy bid conceal the reſt, 
MS. © Leſs than halfe ſhe hath ex reſt ; 
Envie bid her hide the re 
Sitting like a goddeſs brig ht. 
MS. e Seated like a ooddeſe Waal 5 
Who had thought this clime hath held. 8 
MS. < Who would have thought this clime had held.” 
” What ſhallow-ſearching Fame had left untold. 
MS. Thoſe virtues which dull Fame hath left untold.” 
For know by lot from Jove I am the power. 
MS.“ For know by lot from Jove I have the power.” 
Hath lock'd up mortal ſenſe, 
MS. Hath chain d mortalitie,” 


At 2 ſolemn Muſick. 


Wed your divine ſounds, and mixt power ages, . 
Ms. Mixe your choiſe words, and happieſt ſounds er. 
1 And as your equall N N tempered ſweet 
« In high miſterious ſpouſall meer, 
cc os. us from =n * 
= 2 our ke yah I 3 
. to our high-raysꝰ e cet 
That undiſturbed ſong, Ke. 
- May rightly anſwer, &e. | 
MS. May rightly anſwere that melodious nol; 
By leaving out thoſe harſh illſounding jarr 
O Of clamourous fin, that all our muſick marres 3 
And in our lives and in our ſong 
May keepe in tune with heaven, till God ere long 
"OG Nis celeſtial conſort us unite | 


To live and ſing with him in endleſſe x morne of light. 


On TIME. 


MS. © To be ſet on a  Clock-Caſe.” 


The Sonnet, which bnakes-chan, Comin, ar Colonel, hack: ties. Tice, £ tn bb 


Dore, when the citty expected an aſſault; or, When the aſſault was intended us the 
citty, 1042. | 


In the Sonnet, beginning, Lady, chat in the prime, inſtead of this — 
And at thy growing vertues fret their Spleen, f 
| | he 


of _ Muren. 


he had written at fiſt, | 

And at chy W e 6 their len. 
Paſſes to bliſs at the mid-hour of night, Saks 
60 Opens the Dore of bliſs, chat howre of night.” 


His Sonnet to Mr. H. Lawes was at firſt written thus: 


To my friend Mr. Hen. Lawes, Feb. 9. 1645. TE 
NS. Harry, whoſe tunefull and well- meaſured s op 
« Firſt taught our Engliſh muſic how to ſpan.  _ 
Words with Juſt notes, when moſt 1 
« With Midas eares, misjoyning ſhort and . ns 
<< Thy worth and {kill exempts thee from the tl 24 
« And pives thee praiſe above the pipe of Tet Fa 
<<. To after age thou ſhalt be writt a man, 
* That didſt reform thy art, — -ancag;- 
. FFF : 
To honour thee, the prieſt of Phoebus quire, | - 
«© That tun'ſt thir happieſt lines in hymn or . 6 
“ Fame, by the Tuſcan's leav, ſhall ſet 1 
Than old Caſell, whom Dante won to ſing 
* Met in che . ＋ 


| His WA which begins « ] did but 
manuſcript : © On the detraction — 
and inſtead of this line, 


And fill revolt, when auth would fe them free, 


6 And hate the truth ads ſhoyld be free, 


The ſonnet heak nning, © When Faith and Love, &c. has this title, c. On tlie reli 5 
ous memorie of Mre. Catharine Thomſon, my chriſtian freind —_— 16. Decem 
16463 and inſtead of theſe lines, 


Meckly thou didft refigne this earth] Load 
Of Death, call'd 45 N 


And inſtead of 


be had written, 


Ker n bes this ü üs 


he had written Ez x 
| ; MS. « Meekly thou didft 1 8 Clod . 
5 fleſh and fin, which b g les ſever.. 
Thy works and alms, and all thy good-endeavor r: 
Strait follow'd thee the path that ſaints: have trod, , 
Still as they journey d from this dark abode _ 0 
« Up. to the realm of peace and joy for ever. 


<« Faith, who led on the way, and r them beſt. 
5 Thy handmaids, &c.” 


In the ſonnet beginning, « A book was writ of hte; w he had written, 
MS. „J writt a book of late calrd Tetrachordon, 
« And weav'd it cloſe both matter, form, and ſtile : 2 
« It went off well about the town awhile, | 
* W good, oe” 


he 2 won, ano rome] : 
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In the verſes upon © the forcers of conſcience,” inſtead of this line, 


| To ſeize the widdowed Whore plurality, 
he had written the vacant whore ; inſtead of To force our conſciences, < the conn. 


inſtead of ſhallow Edwards, haire brain'd” ; inſtead of 
Clip your phylacteries, though bauk your ears, . 


Ms. “ Crop yee as cloſe as marginall P——s ears.” 
and inſtead of When they * read this, When you ſhall read this, Kc. 


The ſonnet to Sir Tidings Fairfax had this title: On the lord general Fairfax 
at the lege of Colcheſter z and in that ſonnet, inſtead of theſe lines, ä 
——— While new rebellions raiſe as | 
' Their Hydra heads, and the falſe North diſplays 
Her broken league to imp her ſervant· wings, 


Ixxii 


And public f With de reſcued from the brand : 


he had written, ES 
MS. —_ gd new Abele in 
“Their Hydra-heads, and the fals North difplaies 
us * Her broken league to impe their ſerpent· wings 


4 ffn 00 


« And public faith clear d from the ſhameful brand.” 


The ſonnet to Cromwell had this tile: « To the. Lord General Cromwell May 
On the Propoſalls of certain miniſters at the committee for ht ard 10 the 


| bor ae 
| In the Grants. un fl eb dee inflead of theſe lines, 


—— Beſides to know 


Both ſpiritual and civil, what each means, 
What ſerves each, thou haſt learn'd, which few have Gone. 


The bounds of cither ſword to thee we owe; 
Therefore on thy right hand religion _—_ 
And reckons thee 1 in chief her eldeſt 1 


he had eee, 
_ MS. Beſides to know © 
6c « Wha Pow're the church and what the civill means 


Thou teacheſt beſt, which few have ever don. 


The bounds of either ſword to thee we ow. 
Therefore on thy firme hand religion leans 


4 In peace, and reckons thee her eldeſt ſon.” 
In the ſonnet to Mr. Cyriac Skinner, upon his blindneſs, inſtead of theſe lines, 


Againſt Heaven's hand or will, nor bate one jot 
Of heart 1 bur fil bear up 3 and ſteer 
Right onward : 


he had written, 
. Againſt God's hand 4 W 
4 Of heart or dee, but ſrill attend to ſteer _ 


2 « Uphillward.” 2 


he was employed in that office, whic 


"9h 


In 1674 his 00 Epiſtolarum Familiarium Lib. 1. * and Proluſiones quædam Orat clin 
in Collegio Chriſti habitæ, were printed at London in 8vo. Beſides the works already 
mentioned, he was prevailed upon by the Daniſh reſident to get his ſtate· letters tran- 


ſcribed, which were printed at London in 1676, in 12mo; and tranſlated into Engliſh, 


and printed at London 1694. He tranſlated likewiſe out of Latin into Engliſh/ the 


declaration of the Poles concerning the election of their king John III. which tranſlation = 


was printed at London 1674, in 4to; and wrote, © The brief hiſtory of Moſcovie, and 


of their leſs known countries lying eaſtward of Ruſſia as far as Cathay ;” Printed at © 


London 16924, W390: ound ͤ ynongs or y | „„ ͤũ = LEN 

He died at his houſe in Bunhill-Row November 1 5th, according to Mr. Richard 
Smith, his neighbour, in his Obituary; though Mr. Wood tells us”, that it was on 
the gth, or roth of that month, which is the more probable, ſince he was buried, ac- 


cording to the patiſh regiſter, on the 12th of that month. He died of the gout, but 


with ſo little pain, that the time of his expiring was not perceived by thoſe in the room . 
His body was interred near that of his father in the chancebof the church of St. Giles's 


_ Cripplegate, being attended by a great number of his friends , Mr. Fenton obſerves *, 
that he had deſired a friend of his to enquire at that church, whether there was any 


monument there to Milton's memory; and the ſexton ſhewed a ſmall one, which he 
ſaid was ſuppoſed to be our author's $200 the inſcription had never been legible ſince 


could never have happened,” ſays Mr. Fenton, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, unleſs the 
epitaph had been induſtriouſly eraſed ; and that ſuppoſition carries with it ſo much in- 


humanity, that I think we ought to believe it was not erected to his memory.” 


In his youth he is ſaid to have been extremely handſome, and while he was a ſtudent * 


Cambridge, he was called the Lady of Chriſt's-College,“ and he took notice of this 
himſelf in one of his public Proluſions before that univerſity; * A quibuſdam audivi 


nuper domina . The colour of his hair was a light brown; the ſymmetry of his fea- 
tures exact; enlivened with an agreeable air, and a beautiful mixture of fair and ruddy*; 


which occaſioned John Baptiſta Manſo to give his epigram upon him above quoted the 
ſame turn of thought, which Gregory archdeacon of Rome had employed above a 


thouſand years before, in ' praiſing the amiable complexion of ſome Engliſh youths. 


But Mr. Wood obſerves, that © his eyes were none of the quickeſt.” His ſtature, as we 
find it meaſured by himſelf», did not exceed the middle-ſize ; he was neither too lean, nor 
too corpulent; his limbs well proportioned, nervous, and active, ſerviceable in all reſ. 
pects to his exerciſing the ſword, im which he much delighted, and wanted neither ſkill, 


nor courage, to reſent an affront from men of the moſt athletic conſtitutions. In his 


diet he was abſtemious; not delicate in the choice of his diſhes; and ſtrong liquors of 


all kinds were his averſion, Being too ſadly convinced how much his health had ſuf- 


fered by night-ſtudies in his younger years, he uſed to go early (ſeldom later than nine) 


to reſt ; and roſe commonly in the ſummer at four, and in the winter at five in the 


morning; but when he was not diſpoſed to riſe at his uſual hours, he always had one 
to read to him by his bed ſide At his firſt riſing he had uſually a chapter read to him out 


of the Hebrew bible; and he commonly ſtudied all the morning till twelve, then uſed 
ſome exerciſe for an hour, afterwards dined, and after dinner played on the organ, and 


either ſung himſelf, or made his wife fing, who, he ſaid, had a good voice, but no 


* An extra®t of which is printed by Francis beck, M. A, in the ſecood. volume. of his Defiderata Curioſa, 


B. XIV. p. 48. Edit, London 1736, in fol. . b Faſti Oxon. Vol. I. Col. 266. © © Id. ibid, 
Id. ibid. and Philips, p. 41, and Toland, p. 45. Poſtſcript to the Life of Milton. P. 132. 
Edit. 1674. 1 Wood, ubi ſupra. bk. Defenfio Secunda, p. 41. Edit. 165. Wood, 


Col. 266. Toland p. 46. and Fenton, p. 24. 


Vol. I. k 8 „„ ear 


of Mr. Joun MIITOWMW. low 


he had poſſeſſed above forty years. This ſure 
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ear, and then he went up to ſtudy again till fix, when his friends came to viſit him, 
and far with him till eight. Then he went down to ſupper ; which was uſually olives 
or ſome light thing; and after ſupper he ſmoaked his pipe, and drank a glafs of WITT, 
and went to bed . When his blindneſs reſtrained him from other exerciſes, he had 2 
machine to ſwing in for the preſervation of his health; and diverted himſelf in his cham- 
ber with playing on an organ. He had a delicate ear, and excellent voice, and great 
* ſkill in vocal and inſtrumental muſic. His deportment was N open, and aflable ; 
and his converſation caſy, chearful, and inſtructive. 
Ts The extent of his genius and univerſality of his learning are ſa evident in his 
writings; and his knowledge of the ancient and modern mares enabled him to read 
and improve by all the valuable writers in them. His favourite author was Homer, whom 
he could almoſt repeat, and had been adviſed to tranſlate into Engliſn. But as be 
obſerves himſelf in his poſtſcript to the judgment of Martin Bucer, “ he could never 
delight in long citations, much leſs in whole traductions; whether it be, addod he, my 
natural diſpoſition, or education in me, or that uy mother bore me 2 e what 
God made my own, and not a tranſlator.” 
As he looked upon true and abſolute freedom to be the great eateſt | of this life, 
whether to ſocieties or ſingle perſons, ſo he thought conſtraint of Any fort to be the ur- 
moſt miſery ; for which reaſon he uſed frequently t to tell thoſe about him of the ine 
ſatisfaction of his mind, that he had conſtantly imployed his ſtrength and faculties in the 
defence of liberty, and in direct oppoſition to ſlavery», And his averſion to monarchy, 
as he told his friend Sir Robert Howard, was heightened by this conſideration, that the 
_ trappings of it might ſupport an ordinary commonwealth. However his ſervice under 
Cromwell has been thought by many a great inconſiſtency with the zeal, which he pro- 
feſſed for liberty 3 fince it is certain, that Cromwell's aſſuming the prote was 2 
ſhocking uſurpation over the rights and liberties of the nation, and rendered him derefſt- 
able to almoſt all the republican party. But upon this head it may be alledged, that 
the office, which he held under the protector, was not received from him, but had bern 
enjoyed by him under the commonwealth, and was one, that related to the public, more 
than to the private intereſts of Cromwell, in whoſe. confidence he does not appear to 
have been, during his whole government, there being no trace of his activity, in all the 
vaſt collection of ſecretary Thurloe's papers. He took the freedom likewiſe to give 
ſome excellent advice to that great man, againſt afſuming an exorbitant authority, in his 
PDPefenſio Secunda,” in the following addreſs to him.“ * You have juſtiy rejected the 
title of king; for if you, who, when a private perſon, was able to reduce it to 
ſhould, now you are fo highly advanced, be captivated with it, it would be exactly the 
ſame ah as if after having, by the aſſiſtance of the true God, — an idolatrous 
nation, you ſhould worſhip the deities, which you had conquered. r oftcn with 
yourſelf, that your country has intruſted you with her deareſt pledge, that of her liberty. 
Regard the great expectations conceived of you; reflect, that your country's hope is in- 
tirely from you; regard the countenances and wounds of fo many brave men, who, 
under your conduct, have fought for liberty; regard the Manes of thoſe, — have died 
in battle; regard what foreign nations may think and fay of us, and the great things 
which they have promiſed themſelves from our noble acquiſition of liberty, and our 
new commonwealth fo gloriouſly begun to be eſtabliſhed, which, if it prove abortive, 
will be the greateſt infamy to this nation; laſtly, regard your own character, and never 
ſuffer that liberty, for which you have paſſed through ſo many toils dangers, to be 
violated by yourſelf, or in any meaſure leſſened by others. You cannot x be free yourſelf, 
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unleſs we are free; for ſuch is the neceſſary conſtitution of things, that whoever invades ' 
the liberty of others, firſt of all loſes his own, and will be firſt ſenſible of his own be- 
ing a-ſlave. But if he, who has been the patron, and as it were tutular deity of liberty, 
and been eſteemed a man of the greateſt ſanctity and probity, ſhould uſurp over that 
liberty, which he has defended ;- it will be a pernicious and almoſt fatal wouud, not on- 
ly to his reputation, but even to that of virtue and piety in general. Honeſty and vir- 
tue will ſeem to. be loſt ; Religion will have little regard paid to it; and reputation 
will ever after be of ſmall account; than which no greater misfortune can befal man- 

He ever expreſſed the profoundeſt reverence to the Deity as well in deeds as words; 
and would fay to his friends, that the divine properties of goodneſs, juſtice, and mercy © 
were the adequate rules of human actions, nor leſs the object of imitation for private 
advantage, than of. admiration or reſpect for their own excellence and perfection. In 
his early years he was a favourer of the Puritans; in his middle age he was beſt plea- 
ſed with the Independents and Anabaptiſts, as allowing of more liberty than others, and 
coming neareſt, in his opinion, to the primitive practice; but in the latter part of his 
life he was not a profeſſed member of any particular ſe& among chriſtians ; he fre- 
quented none of their aſſemblies, nor made uſe of any of their peculiar rites in his fa- 

The eſtate, which his father left him, was a very moderate one ; yet by his frugality 
he made it ſei ve him and his. Out of his gary ſalary he ſaved 20001. which being 
lodged in the Exciſe, and that bank failing upon king Charles Il's reſtoration, he utterly 
| loſt that ſum®*. He loſt likewiſe: another great ſum by miſmanagement and ſor want 
of good advice. His houſe in Bread-ſtreet, which was all then remaining of his pa- 
ternal eſtate, and which foreigners uſed to viſit out of pure devotion, as Mr. Wood ex- 
preſſes it, was burnt in the fire of London. Towards the latter end of his life he 
contracted his library, both becauſe the heirs he left could not make a right uſe of it, 
and that he thought he could fell it more to their advantage than they would be 
able to do themſelves. He died worth 1500 l. in money, beſides his houſhold' 
$* FC TOE: p47 

His three wives were all maidens, when he married them, he declaring in his Apo- 
logy for Smectymnuus, written before he was married, that he thought with them, 
who both in prudence and elegance of ſpirit, would chuſe a virgin of mean fortune, 
happily bred, before the wealthieſt widow.” By his firſt wife he had. four children, 
whoſe birth are thus regiſtred by himſelf in the blank leaf of his wife's bible, whence I 
tranſcribed it. Anne my daughter was born July the 29th, the day of the monthly 
faſt, between ſix and ſeven, or about half an hour after ſix in the evening, 1646. Mary, 
my daughter, was born on Wedneſday, Oftober the 25th, on the faſt-day in the 
morning, about fix of the clock, 1648. My ſon John, was born on Saturday March 
the 16th, about half an hour paſt nine at night, 1650. My daughter Deborah was 
born the 2d of May, being Sunday, ſomewhat before three of the clock in the morn- 
ing, 1652.” 3 reg Hs 1 112 EL . 
His three daughters ſurvived him, and the two youngeſt uſed to read to him; the 
eldeſt being excuſed on account of the weakneſs of her conſtitution, and difficulty of 
ſpeech ; and they were taught by him to read and pronounce all the languages of what: 
ever book he thought proper to read, though they wete kept- ſtrangers to the ſenſe of 
theſe languages; till at laſt upon their expreſſing ſome uneaſineſs at this employment, 
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their attendance was diſpenſed with*, and they were ſent out to learn ſome curious and 
ingenious arts proper for their ſex, as embroidery in gold and ſilver. 
His eldeſt daughter married a maſter-builder, and Tied 1 in childbed of her firſt child, 
which died with her. The ſecond lived fingle, and the third Deborah, who was mar- 
ried to Mr. Abraham Clarke, a Weaver in Spital-fields, and died Auguſt 24, 1929, in 
the 76th year of her age. She gave Dr. Ward, Profeſſar of Rhetoric at Greſham-College, | 
who ſaw her not long before her death, at the houſe of her relations, the following ac- 
count, which he communicated to me, Feb. 10. 1737-8. ** She informed me, that 
ſhe and her ſiſters uſed to read to their father in eight languages; which by practice 
they were capable of doing with great readineſs and accuracy, though they underſtood 
what they read in no other language but Engliſh; and their father uſed often to ſay in 
their hearing, one tongue was enough for a woman.“ None of them were ever ſent 
to ſchool, but all taught at home by a miſtreſs kept for that purpoſe. Iſaiah, Homer, 
and Ovid's metamorphoſes were books, which they were often called to read to their 
father; and at my deſire ſhe repeated a conſiderable number of verſes from the beginning 
of both theſe poets with great readineſs. I knew who the was, upon the firſt fight of 
her, by the ſimilitude of her countenance with her father's picture. And upon my tell- 
ing her ſo, ſhe informed me, that Mr. Addiſon told her the ſame thing, upon her going 
to wait on him. For he, upon hearing ſhe was living, ſent for her, and deſired, if f the 
had any papers of her father's ſhe would bring them with her, as an evidence of her 
being Mr. Milton's daughter. But immediately upon her being introduced to hit, he 
ſaid, is Madam, you need no other voucher; your face is a ſufficient. teſtimonial whoſe. 
daughter you are. And he then- made her a handſome preſent of a purſe of guineas, 
with a promiſe of procuring her an annual proviſion for her life; but he dying ſoon after, 
ſhe loſt the benefit of his generous deſign. She appeared to be a woman of good ſenſe - 
and a genteel behaviour, and to bear the inconveniences of a low fortune * nn. 
and prudence.” | | 
Mlͤrrs. Clarke had by her ballend ſeven ſons and three daughters. But none of them 
had any children, except one of her ſons, Caleb, and the youngeſt daughter Elizabeth. 
Caleb went over to Fort St. George, in the Eaſt-Indies, where he married, and had two 
ſons, Abraham and Iſaac. Of theſe, Abraham the elder, came to England, with the 
late governor Harriſon, but returned again upon the advice of his father's death; and 
whether he or his brother be now living, is uncertain. Mr. Urban Clarke, another 
of the ſons of Deborah, was a weaver, and lived in Pelham-ftreet Spital- fields, March 
24, 1737-8; when 1 viſited him and his ſiſter, Mrs. Elizabeth Fofter, the youngeſt 
daughter of Mrs. Clarke, and wife of Mr. Thomas Foſter, by whom ſhe had three ſons 
and four daughters, who are all now dead. She ee from Pelham ſtreet, where 
| ſhe kept a Chandler's Shop, to lower Holloway, between Highgate and London, where 
ſhe tain about ſeven years, and where her brother Urban died; and ſhe now fol- 
lows the ſame employment with her huſband in Cock- lane, not far from Shoreditch- 
church. In my firſt viſit to her on the 1 1th of February, 1737-8. ſhe gave the followi 
particulars, which ſhe had often heard from her mother, Mrs. Clarke, who meeting with 
very ill treatment from Milton's laſt wife, left her father, and went to live with a lady, 
whom ſhe called Merian. This lady going over to Ireland, and reſolving to take Milton's 
daughter with her, if he would give his conſent, wrote a letter to him of her deſign, 
and aſſured him, that © as chance had thrown his daughter under her care, ſhe would 
treat her no otherwiſe than as his daughter and her own companion.” She lived with 
that lady, till her marriage, and came over again to England during the troubles in 
Ireland, under king James II. Milton's widow, though ſhe owned, that he Tho: worth | 
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i590 1. yet allowed his three daughters but 100 J. each, Mrs, Foſter informed me, 
that Milton's father was born in France. That Milton loſt 2000 1. by a maney-ſcrivener, 
whom he had intruſted with it; and that an eſtate of about 60 l. per Ann, at Weſt- 
minſter was taken away from him at the reſtoration, it belonging to the dean and chap 
ter there. That his ſecond wife did not die in childbed, as Mr. Philips and Toland re- 
late, but above three months after of a conſumption. That he kept bis daughters at 
a great diſtance ; and would not allow them to learn to write, which he thought unne- 
ceſſary for a woman. That he ſeldom went abroad in the latter part of his life, but 
was conſtantly viſited even then by perſons of diſtinction, bath foreigners and others. 
That there were. three pictures of him; the firſt, painted while he was at ſchool, which 
is that now in the poſſeſſion of Charles Stanhape Eſq; the: ſecond, when he was about 
twenty-five or twenty-fix years of age; and the third, when he was pretty well ad- 
vanced in age. That her late majeſty queen Caroline ſent his daughter, Mrs. 
Clarke, fifty pounds: and that ſhe received other preſents of money from ſeveral 
gentlemen. | | 5 VVV | 
Dr. Newton in a later viſit to Mrs. Foſter about two years ago, was informed by her, 
that Milton was very temperate in his eating and drinking, but what he had, he always 
| choſe to have of the beſt : that her mother inherited his head-achs and diſorders, and 
had ſuch a weakneſs in her eyes, that ſhe was forced to make ufe of ſpectacles from 
the age of eighteen ; and ſhe herſelf, ſhe ſays, has not been able to wi | a chapter in 
the bible theſe twenty years. She told the Doctor likewiſe, that ſhe was miſtaken in 
informing me, that Milton's father was born in France. She knows nothing of the 
deſcendants of her aunt Philipot or Agur, but believes they are all extinct; as likewiſe 
is Sir Chriſtopher Milton's family, the laſt of which, ſhe fays, were two maiden ſiſters, 
Mrs. Mary and Mrs. Catharine Milton, who lived at Highgate, and are both dead, 
one dying at Mrs. Foſter's houſe at Holloway: but unknown to her, there is a Mrs. 
Milton living in Groſvenor's-ſtreet, the grand-daughter of Sir Chriſtepher, and the 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Milton before- mentioned. Mrs. Foſter is the only ſurvivor of 
our poet's family, unleſs there be ſome in the Eaſt-Indies, which ſhe very much queſti- 
ons, having heard nothing from them for ſeveral years. „ | 
The account, which Dr. Newton gave of her, in his life of her grandfather, occa- 
fioned Comus to be acted on Thurſday April 5, 1750. for her benefit, with a prologue 
by the learned and ingenious Mr. Samuel Johnſon ; which brought her clear about 
120 l. | | . . ; | 
"The arms that Milton uſed, and ſealed his letters with, were Argent a ſpread eagle, 
with two heads gules, legg'd and beck'd fable *. - | | 
HhHeeſides the writings abovementioned, and an Idea Theologiæ mentioned by Wood 
to have been in the hands of Milton's friend Cyriac Skinner, of Mark lane, he had 
prepared for the preſs an anſwer to ſome little ſcribbling Quack in London, who had 
written a ſcurrilous libel againſt him: but either by the diſſuaſion of friends, as thinking 
him a fellow not worth notice, or for what other cauſe is not known, this anfwer 
was never publiſhed ®. z En ce wg ny. 
Milton has been very injuriouſſy treated by the anonymous author of . Remarques 
critiques ſur la nouvelle edition de dictionnaire hiſtorique de Moreri donnee en 1; 04,” in 
the ſecond edition of the book publiſhed by Monf. Bayle at Amſterdam 1706 in 12mo. 
for this writer repreſents him, not only as a man abſolutely without the leaſt religion, 
but likewiſe as a. wretched poet, and worſe orator. But ſuch a judgment is a reproach 
only to the perſon, who is raſh enough to paſs it. V. 
A monument erected in 1737, to our author's memory in Weſtminſter-Abbey, by 


William Benſon Eſq; one of the auditors of the impreſt ; and the public honours paid 
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to him, and the univerſal admiration, with which his works have been long read, juf: 

tify what he foretold himſelf, in his ode * to Mr. Rouſe library-keeper of the univerſity 15 
of Oxford, concerning his own writings, even before ſome. of the moſt conſiderable of - 
them were compoſed „„ ; 815 


At ultimi nepotes, 
Et cordatior tas 
Judicia rebus æquiora forfichn 
Adhibebit integro ſiu. 
Tum livore ſepulto, 
Siquid meremur, ſana Poſteritas beer. 


a . i 0 1646. 


I Anſre to a Book Intitled, 


EIKONOKAAETHE. 


EIKON BAEIAIKH, 


The PORTRAITURE a his SACRED Ma JESTY in his | 


Solitudes and Sufferings. 


5 JOHN MILTON. 
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Now firſt 7 from the Author's SzxconD Beeren, Printed in 1650: 


WII MANY ENLARGEMENTS: 


By RICHARD BARON, 
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A Pa RE FACE hewing the tranſcendent Excellency of M ILTON's Proſe Works 


To which is added, 


An Ontoinar. Larrzn to Mi ron, never before publiſhed. | 
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11 Z v the 127 ibs if M ILT ON'; + works was committed to my 22 
I executed that truſt with the greateſt fidelity. Not ſatisfied with printi 
gt copy at hand, as Editors are generally wont, Nee S Au- 
thor induced me to compare every. ſentence, line by line, with t Edition of each trea- 
tiſe that I was able to obtain. Hence, errors innumerable of the former impreſſion were cor- 
refed ; beſides what improvements were added from the Abbund, Sec Second Þ Edition of The 
Tenure of Kings and Magiftrates, which M. TOLAND had SUI; ha or bad 

* „ ARDS : 


After 1 had endzawoured to do this juſtice to my favourite Author, the loft Ay I a: 2 
covered a Second Edition of his EIKON OKLASTES, with many large and curious 


additions, printed in the Year 16 50. Wb Edition ** . the notice both EX Mr. TO. 
LANDON. + | Tm | 


Ne wears 1 feand bar This Ein was not * 
known to ſome others, ibo from low and baſe motives ſecreted from the Public. But I, b 
from my ſoul love Liberty, and for that reaſon openly. and boldly afſert its principles at all 
times, reſolved 8 a N e no 1 be m.. 278 e poſſeſſion of N as: 
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T therefore now give a ntw impreſſion of this work, with the additions | and improvements 
made by the Author: and I deem it a ſingular felicity to be the-inſtrument-of. reftering*to_my 
country ſo many excellent lines, long loſt, —— and in danger of being for rer loſt, —— of a 
Writer who is a laſting bonour to our language and nation; —— and of- a Work, wherein 
the principles of tyranny are confuted and overthrown, and all the arts and cunning'of ® Great 
Tyrant and bis adherents detected and laid open, mn. 

| | | | ? 1 3 „% 00 TE, 


The love of Liberty is a public aſfection, of wh ch thoſe men muſt be altogether void, that 
can ſuppreſs or ſmother any thing written in its defence, and tending to ſerve its glor. ous 
Cauſe. What ſi;nify profeſſions, when the actions are oppoſite and contradiftery ? Could any 
High-Churchman, any partizan of Charles I. have ated a worſe, or a different part, than 
ſome pretended friends of Liberty have don in this inſtance ? Many High-Church Prieſts and 
Doctors have laid out conſiderable Sums to deſtroy the proſe works of Milton, and have pur- 
| chaſed Copies of bis particular writings for the infernal pleaſurt of conſuming them b, Tit 

practice home ver deteſtable, was yet conſiſtent with principle. But no Apology can be made 

for men that eſpouſe a cauſe, and at the ſame time conceal aug ht belonging to its ſupport. 
| Such men may tell us that they love Liberty, but I tell them that they love their bellies, their 
eaſe, their pleaſures, their profits in the firſt place. A man that will not hazard All for Li- 

berty, is unworthy to be named among its Votaries, unworthy to participate its bleſſmgs. 
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.. Many circumſtances at preſent loudly call upon us do exert ourſelves: Venalitiy and cor- 
ruption have well-nigh extinguiſhed all principles of Liberty.” The bad Books "alſo that this 
age hath produced, have ruined our youth. The Novels and Romances which are eagerly 
purchaſed and read, emaſculate the mind, and baniſb every thing grave and many. One re. 
medy for theſe evils, is to revive the reading of our old Writers, of which we bave good ftore, 
and the fludy whereof would fortify our youth againſt the llandiſhments'.of pleaſure and the 
arts of Corruption. Eh 1 
N not 
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MILTON is particular ought to be read and fludied by. all our young Gentlemen as an 
Oracle. He was a great and noble Genius, perhaps the greateſt that ever appeared among 
men; and his learning was equal to his Genius. He had the higheſt Senſe 7p ap glorious 
thougbts, with a ſtrong and nervous ſtyle. His works are full of wiſdom, a treaſure of know- 
ledge. - In them the Divine, tbe Stateſman, the Hiſtorian, the'Philologiſt, may be all inftrut#- 
ed and entertained. It is to be lamented that his divine "writings are [6 litilè known. Very 
few are acquainted with them, many have never beard of them. The ſame is true with"re- 
ſpect to another great writer, Contemporary with Milton and an advocate for the ſame gi · 
rious Cauſe; I mean ALGERNON SYDNEY, whoſe Diſcourſes on Government are 
the moſt precicus legacy to theſe nations. 1 „ 
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1. This hath been praftiſed with ſuch zeal by many of that curſed tribe, hat it is à wonder, chere are any 
Copies left. Fohx Swale a Bookſeller of Leeds in Yorkfeire, an honeſt man tho of High- Church, told me, 
that he could have more money for burning Miltar's Defence of Liberty and the People of England, than I would 


give for the of it. Some Prieſts in that neighbourhood uſed to meet once a year, and after they were 
well with ſtrong Beer, they ſacrificed to the flames the Author's Defenfio pro populs Anglicans, as allo 


This treatiſe againſt the EIK AN. I have it in my power to produce more inftances of the like facerdotal 


Spirit, with which in ſome future publication I may entertain the World, 
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oy Antiquity. cani is Hs's * writers a 1 aht. 220 were both great ners: e 
Reaſon, Both great nals Expreſſion. 'They bad the fronget thaug & Ha the 1 85 
images, and are the beſt motels that can be followed.” The ſtyle of S BNET A 5 
clear and flowing, ſtrong and maſculine. The Great MIL TON has a ſtyle of 1 own, 

one fit t0.expreſs the. afenifing wblimity of. his thoughts, the mighty vigour of bis peri and 

that copia of fnbention, 17 nidancy of imagination, which u writer before or fince bath. 
equalled. In ome places jt is confeſſed 2 bit periods are too long, "which renders bim in 
tricate, if not altogether unintelligible to vulgar readers; but theſe places are not many.” n 

the Book before us his pie is for the moſt part free and eaſy, and it abounds both in elt "quence” 
and wit and argument Tun of opinion 1547 the flylt of this work is the bet and moſt per- 
feli of all his proſe uriting. Other men have commended the flyle of his Hiſtory as march-* 
leſs and incomparable, whoſ malice could not ſee or would not acknowledge the Excellency of 

bis other works. Tt is no ſecret whence their averſion to MIL. ION proceeds ; and whence - 
their caution of naming bim as any other writer than a Poet.” M ILTON comb ted Fu- 

perſtition and ¶ yramm of every form, and in every degree. Againſt them be employed bis 
7 Strength, and, like a Battering Ram, beat down all Mime him. But notwithſt bending 
theſe mean arts ether" to hide or to diſparage bim, a litile time will make him better Ene 
and the more he is known the more be will be admired. His workt are not lte the fugitive - 
ſhort- lived things of- this age, few of which Jurvive their authors > they are fubtan:ial, a- 
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rable, eternal writings ; which will never die, never Peri why aa] Truth; and we 


berty have a Being in theſp Nations. 
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Thus much Eböecbr ile, to Y on dias «fb pul walks, w pre 6d no fe. 
ſentment to gratify, no private intereſt to ſerve: all my aim is to ſtremgiben and ſupporr 
| that Good old Cauſe which in my b. 4 embraced, and the l ad 1 * 17 
ang N PR, J e. 3 „ | 
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| Received. — wb ww you ks: and a6 hula thank. you that you are 
pleaſed to honour me with your letters. I. confeſs I have (even in my privacy. in 
the — oft had thoughts of you, and that * reſppct, for your friendlineſs... 
e 1 We - af 112 e : 
on t ha econ bi o a monweal * riendly to yo! . 
Court) 2 r bebe Navin your Ault Hook, SP 4 "IE 
Y.ou. lain of > Non-proficiency o its retrograde motion of 
late, compli and 17 eat oe oy It is muck to be bewailed ; but yet let us pity hu- 
man frailty. When thoſe who made ark 3 of their zeal for oun * 
e ET e W 
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thereupon truſted; when thoſe being inſtated in power, ſhall betray the good thing 


committed to them, and lead us back to Egypt, and by that force which we gave them 
to win us Liberty, hold us faſt in chains; what can poor people do? You ow * | 


they were ethat watched our Onan: 8 e to FP him oe t. 


en oh 


Bellen whit uk people are not t free but ſtraitned ! in Pa for mY thts 


Spirits will be dej and ſervile : and conducing to that end, there ſhould be an im- 
proving of our native commodities, as our Manufactures, our F iſhery, our Fens, Fo- 


reſts, and Commons, and our Trade at Sea, Sc. which would give the body of the na - 
tion a comfortable e ; and the N * OP wang * n. en 


much help chereto. 


5 r 4 3 


Alſo another thing I cannot but mention, which | is, that the 3 conqueſt and 
tyranny is continued upon the nation, without any thought of removing it; I meanthe 


tenure of lands by copy- bald, and holding for life under a Lord, or rather Tyrant of a 
Manour ; whereby people care not to improve their land by coſt upon it, not knowing 


how ſoon themſelves or theirs may be outed it; nor what the houſe is in which they 


live, for the ſame reaſon: and they are far more inſlaved to the Lord of the ne : 


than the reſt of the nation is to a King or Ts a 


We have waited for Liberty, but it muſt be God's work and not Man- 8. who 
thinks it ſweet. to maintain his pride and worldly intereſt to the WORN of a. * 


whatever becomes at the precious and of mankind. 


2 4 3 
n 


But let us not deſpond, but do our r duty ; ; and God will carry « on chat bleſſed = 


in We of all 18 eee 1d to their ruin if W _ (herein. 


Sir, my vane requeſt i IS, "its you would _ . give u us that 9 mem- 


ber of the diſtribution mentioned in your Book; viz. that Hire doth greatly impede 
Truth and Liberty: it is like if you do, you ſhall find oppoſers: but remember that 


Saying, Beatius eſt pati quam Tui: or, in. the Apoſtle's words, J ames v. 1. We count 


bem happy that endure. 


I have ſometimes thought (concurring with your aſſertion of that ſroried v voice that. 


ſhould ſpeak from Heaven) when Ecclefiaſtics were endowed with worldly preferments, : 
Hodie uenenum infunditur in Ecclefiam : for to uſe the ſpeech of Geneſi og t. accordin +2 


to the ſerife which it hath in the Hebrew, Then began men to corrupt the wor ſhip of Go 
I ſhall tell you a ſuppoſal of mine, which is this: Mr.'Pury has beſtowed-about thirty 
years time in travell, conference and writings, to reconcile Calviniſts and Latherays,' l 

that with little or no ſucceſs. But the ſhorteſt way were. Take away Eccleſfaſti- 
cal Si ALE! ind preferments, on both fides, and all y wou id ſoon y np eras 2 
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The EDITOR's PREFACE vii 
the Eccleſiaſtics would be quiet, and then the oh would come forth into truth and 


liberty, But I will not engage in this q 3 yet I ſhall lay this Engagement upon 
myſelf to remain 
i voor fairhful friend and ſervant 


. 1 . ; 


ed themſelves : in ſtudying to remove every grievance, to break every yoke. And it is matter: 


of aſtoniſhment that this age, which boaſts of greateſt light and 1 ſhould make no 
effort toward a Reformation in things acknowledged to be wrong z. but both in 0 and 


in Civil Government be n. 


Below Baden, 8 „mien dane 


Jane 20, 1756. 


Jona Wart. 


From this Letter the reader may ſee in what way wiſe and pul men ” that age empley- 
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t to 11 mot fr requent df 
menge | » and of ou a Religion and 


ſuf 


ban ale, 1 e's in both de unit 15 I it in the 
know of any thing more 8 7 to fake a che whole pain 
joy on the other, chan to conſider firſt, f 
many a tedious age, che long deferred,” but 
of the Church in theſe 1985 days. Sad. it is to think” how that doctrine 

planted by teachers divinely inf e. and by them winnowed and fifted from of 
over-dated ceremonies, and”; a ſpiritual height and temper of purity, and 
knowledge: of the Creator, t | h All” rhe circumſlances bes time and Parks 


Works, to be performed” to him 
erte of weakneſs in the Fleſh, 7 


aſton pier dn e one as, and 


he foul TY ſudden corruption, and then after 
ur much more wonderful and hap PRY reformation | 
the Golf el; 


N 


were purified! by the affetions. of the regenerate Toul, and nothing left impure. but fin; 


* 


Faith needing not the weak, and fallible office of che ſenſes, to be either the uſhers' or in- 
rerpreters of heavenly myſteries,” fave where our Lord himſelf in his ſacraments ordained: - 
that ſuch a doctrine ſhould, through the groffneſs and blindneſs of her profeſſors, and the „ 
fraud of rd traditions, drag ſo downwards, as to backſlide one way into the Jewiſh © 
beggaty i of old caſt rudiments, and tumble fe vard another way into the new-vomited * = 
paganiſm m of ſenſual idolatry, attributing pu urity. or impurity to things indifferent, tat 
they "might bring the inward aQ* of the Spirit to the outward and culfomary eye · ſervice of . 
the body, as if chex could: ke 955 earthly and fleſhly, becauſe they could not make 


enge heavenly and ſpir began to Yraw © down all che divine intercourſe be» N 
twixt God and | the foul, "2 1 e | 


+6 


d W | Te, they ſprinkled 8 e 
rhey bedecked it, not in obes of Pure! innoc ey, b rt of ure linnen, wich other defonm- —_ 
Vox. 1. 33 RY * — n | 21 n a e 2 a e & . ed 
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2 Of RRTORMATTONR in ENGLAND. : 
ed and fantaſtick dreſſes, in palls and mitres, gold, and guegaws fetched from Aaron's 
old wardrobe, or the Flamins Veſtry : then was the Prieſt ſet to con his Motions and his 
Poſtures, his Liturgies * ais Lurries, till the ſoul by this means of over-bodying her-. 
ſelf, given up juſtly to Heſnly delitzhts, bated her wing apate downward : and finding 
the caſe ſhe had from her Viſible and fenſuous eollegue the in performance of relt- 

ious duties, her pinions now broken, and flagging, ſnifted off from herſelf the labour of 
Fioh ſoaring any more, forgot her heavenly fight, and left the dull and droiling carcaſe to 


| pPeload on in the old road, and drudging trade of outward conformity. And here out of 
3 gqaiuveſſion from her perverſe conceiting of God and holy things, ſhe-had fallen to believe no 
ö 5 50d at all; had not ce and the worm of conſcienee nipt her inerędulity: hence to all 
the duties of evangelical grace, inſtead of the adoptive and chearful boldneſs which our 
new alliance with God requires, came ſervile, and thrall-like fear: for in very deed, the 
| ſuperſtitious man by his good will is an atheiſt ; but being ſcared from thence by the pangs 
and gripesof a boiling conſcience, all in a pudder ſhuffles up to himſelf ſuch a God, and 


S 


ſoch & worſhip a5 js oft agpecable to remedy his fear; which fear of bis, as alſo is his 
Pp hope, fixed only upon the Fleſh, renders likewiſe the whole faculty of his apprehenſion 
( carnal z and all the inward acts of Worſhip, 


3 and ard acts of ifluing from the native ſtrength of the ſoul, 
run out laviſhly to the upper skin, and there 5 into a cruſt of formality. Hence 
] ps men came to ſcan the Scriptures by the letter, and ih the covenant of our redemption, mag 
i nid the external ſigns more than the quickning power of the Spirit; and yet looking on 
N them through their own guiltineſs with a ſervile fear, and finding as little comfort, or ra- 
B ther terror from them again, they knew not how to hide their ſlaviſn approach to God's 


1 8 beheſts by them not underſtood, nor worthily received, but by cloaking their ſervile 
crouching to all religious preſentments, ſometimes lawful, fometimes idolatrous, under 
5 2 name of Humility, and terming the pye · bald frippery, and oſtentation of ceremonies, 
8. Then was baptiſm changed into a kind of exorciſm, and water, ſanctified by Chriſt's 
inſtitute, thought little enough to waſh off the original ſpet without the ſcratch, or croſs 
impreſſion of a pricſt's fore-nger: and that fealt of free-grace and adoption to which 
Chrift invited his diſciples to fit as brethren, - and co-heirs = happy covenant, which 
at that table was to be ſealed to them, even that feaſt of love and heavenly- admitted fel- 
lowſhip, the ſeal of filial grace, became the ſubject of horror, and glouting adoration; pa- 
geanted about like a dreadful idol: which ſometimes deceives well- meaning men, and be- 
guiles them of their reward, by their voluntary humility; which indeed is fleſhly pride, 
preferring a fooliſh ſacrifice, and the rudiments. of the world, as Saint Paul to the Colo: 
ſians explaineth, before a ſavory obedience to Chriſt's example. Buch was Peter's unſeaſon- 
able Humility, as then his knowledge was ſmall, when Chrift came to waſh his feet; who 
at an impertinent time would needs ſtrain courteſy with his maſter, and falling troubleſom- 
ly or the lowly, all-wiſe, and unexaminable intention of Chriſt, in what he went with 
reſolution to do, fo provoked by his interruption the meek Lord, that he threatened to 
_ exclude him from his heavenly portion, unleſs he could be content to be leſs arrogant and 
p in , ̃ •ͤ 7 d ̃ ↄ y CET . POET net apy 
Baut to dwell no longer in characterizing the Depravities of the Church, and how they 
ſprung, and how they took increaſe; when I recall to mind at laſt, after ſo many dark ages. 
wherein the huge over-ſhadowing train of Error had almoſt ſwept all the ſtars out of the 
firmament of the Church; how the bright and bliſsful Reformation (by divine power) - 
ſtrook through the black and fettled night of Ignorance and Antichriſtian Tyranny, me- 
thinks a ſovereign and reviving joy 1 needs ruſh into the boſom of him that reads or 
| hears; and the ſweet odour of the returning Goſpel imbathe his foul with the fi | 
heaven. Then was the ſacred Bible fought out of the duſty corners where ane falſe- 
hood and negle& had thrown it, the Schools opened, . divine and human Learning raked 
aut of the Embers of forgotten Tongues, the Princes and Cities trooping apace to the 


ancy of 


new- 
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ne · erected banner of Salvation z the Martyrs, ith the unceſiſtable Might of Weakneſs, 
ſhaking the Powers of Darkneſs, and ſcorning the fiery Rage of the old red Dragon, - 
The purſuit of theſe thoughts hath oft times led me into a ſerious eſtion and 
debarement with myſelf, how.it ſhould come to paſs that England (having had this Grace 
and Honour from God, to be the firſt. that ſho ed lrchn rioters rlok 
Truth, and blow the firſt Evangelick Trumpet to the Nations, holding up, as from a 
hill, the new lamp of ſaving Light to all Chriſtendom) ſhould now be lait, and moſt un · 
ſettled in the n whereof ſhe taught the way. to others ; although. 
indeed our Wi at which all the ſucceeding Reformers more effectually 
lighted their Tapers, — tt ns». PIN Tat ſoon dampt and ſtifled . 
the Pope and Prelates for ſix or ſeven kings reigns; yet methinks the 1 which 
God gave this Iſland, to. be firſt! Reſtorer of buried Truth, ſhould have been followal 
with more happy ſucceſs, - and ſconer attained p xftion;; in which as yet we are amongſt 
the laſt: for, albeit in Purity of Doctrir ame with our brethren ; yet in diſcipline, 
Xecuti n and applying of Doctrine home, and laying the Salve to the very 
Orifice of the Wound, yea, tenting and ſearching to the Core, without which Pulp = 
preaching is but ſhooting at rovers; in this we are no better than a Schiſm from all he 
Reformation, and a ſore ſcandal to them: for while e hold Ordination to belong only to 
Biſhops, a neceſſity hold alſo their Miniſters to be no Miniſ . 
ters, and ſhortly after their Church to be no Church. Nat to ſpeak of thole. ſenſeleſs Ce · 
remonies which we only retain, as a dangerous earneſt of ſliding back to Rome, and fery-. 
ing merely, either as a miſt to cover nakedneſs where true Grace i is extinguiſhed, or as an 
IIS 
ore, Pains, to enquire more y, W many the chief 
cauſes have been, that have ſtill hindred our uniform Conſent to the reſt of the Churches 
abroad, 11 AE IR IRCnE CAARy and. 


men in prayers, in utes, either for or againſt it. | W 
Yer 1 will not infift un that whic may ſeem'to be the cauſe on Gov's part; a5 his dg + 
ment on our ling, the trinl of hiv.oun,” the un of hy : nor ſhall I ſtay to 


ſpeak of the continual eagerneſs and extreme diligence of the and Papiſts to ſtop the 
| — of Reformation, which know they have no hold or hope of England their loſt 
darling, longer than the government of Biſhops bolſters them out and therefore plot all 
they can to u hold them. as may be ſeen by the book of Santa Clara the popiſh Prieſt in 
defence of Bi which came out piping hot much about the time that one of our own 
Prelates, out of an ominous fear had writ on the ſame Argument; n if they had joined 
their forces, like wood: confederates, to ſupport one falling Babel. 

But I ſhall chiefly endeavour to declare thoſe cauſes that hinder the forwarding of true 
5 _ ine, which are among; ourſelves... 3 roceeding will divide our inquiry into 
orefather's Days, er, into our Times. ay VIII. was the firſt RO this 
3 ubjection totally; but his . u | 
cy, than other faultineſs in Religion that he NN is no marvel if he ſtuck * 15 
did. The next default was in the Biſhops, though. they had renounced the Pope, 
they ſtill hugged the Popedom, and ſhared the authority among themſelves, by their ſix 
y Articles perſecuting the Proteſtants no ſlacker than the Pope would have done. 
- And 6 doubtleſs, whenever the Pope ſhall fall, if his ruin be not like the ſudden down- 
come of a tower, the Biſhops, when they ſee him | „ will leave him, and fall to 
ſcrambling, catch who may, he a Patriarchdom, and another hand; as 
the French cardinal of late, and the See of Canterbury hath plainly affected. Ke. 

In Edward the Sixth's days, why a compleat Reformation was not effected, to any con- 
ſiderate man may appear. Firſt, he no ſooner entred into his kingdom, but into a war 
with Scotland; from-whence the ProteQor returning with victory, had but newly put his 


hand zo repeal the fx Articles, ———— out of Churches, 1 rebelions on 


| Decree. 
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all ſides, ſtirred up by obdurate Papiſts, and other tumults, with a plein war in Nor It 


holding tack againſt two of the king's Generals, made them of force content the ſelves : 


with what they had already done. Hereupon followed ambitious contentions among the 
Peers, which teaſed not but with the Protector's death, who was the moſt zealous in this 
point: and then Northumberland was he that could do molt in England, who little mind- 
ing Religion, (as his apoſtacy well ſhewed at his death) bent all bes. wit how to bring the 
right of the Croun into his own line. And for the Biſhops, they were ſo far from any 
ſuch worthy attempts, as that they ſuffered themſelves to be the common ſtales to coun- 
tenance, with their proſtituted gravities, every politick fetch that was then on foot, as oft 
as the potent Statiſts pleaſed to employ them. Never do we read that they made uſe of 
their authority and high place of acceſs, to bring the jarring nobility to Chriſtian Peace, 


or to withſtand their dlloyal projects: but if a toleration for Maſs were to be begged of the 


King for his fifter Mary, left Charles the Fifth ſhould be angry; who but the grave pre- 


lates, Cranmer and Ridley, muſt be ſent to extort it from the young king ? But out of 5 
the mouth of that godly and royal Child, Chriſt himſelf returned ſuch an awful repulſe to 
| thoſe halting and time-ſerving Prelates, that after much bold e to wenn went 1 


their way not without ſhame and tears. 
Nor was this the firſt time that they difrorated: to be followers of bleed 5 whel 


the Protector's brother, Lord Sudley, the admiral, through private malice and mal-en- 


gine was to loſe his life, no man could be found fitter than 3g Latimer (like another 
Dr. Shaw) to divulge in his ſermon the forged accuſations laid to his charge, thereby tode- 
fame him with the people, who elſe twas thought would take ill the i innocent man's death, 
unleſs the reverend Biſk could warrant them there was no foul play. What could be 
more impious than — Gab the children of the king from their 4 to the crown? To 
comply with the ambitious uſurpation of a traitor, and to make void the laſt Will of Henry 
VIII. to which the breakers had ſworn | obſervance? Vet Biſhop: Cranmer, one of the 
executors, and the other Biſhops none refuſing; (left they ſhould reſiſt the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland) could find in their conſciences to Sar their hands to the diſinabling and 0 
feating not only of Princeſs Mary the Papiſt, but of Ekaabeth: the Drateſiant, and 2 
Biſhops judgment) the lawful iſſue of King Henr . 

Who then can think (tho? theſe Prelates had take eee che lead I 
wry face of a Politician would not have huſht them? But it: will be faid, Theſe men were 
Martyrs : What then? though every true Chriſtian will be a Martyr when he is called to 
it; not preſently does it follow, that every one ſuffering for-religion, is without excep- 
tion. Saint Paul writes, that a man may give his body to be burnt, (meaning for re- 
ligion) and yet not have charity: he is not ee above ene of erring. be- 7 
cauſe he burns for ſome points of trum. | 

Witneſs the * Arians and Pelagians, which were e flain by: the 9 for Chiit's ſake; 


yet we take both theſe for no true friends of Chriſt. If the Martyrs (faith: Cyprian in his 


goth epiſtle) decree one thing, and the Goſpel another, either the Martyrs mult loſe their 


crown by not obſerving the Goſpel for which they are Martyrs, or the majeſty of the 


Goſpel muſt be broken and lie flat, if it can be orer. ropa by the ORE of "aA othes 


And here kh I ne ahi 8 Deity, Revealer 1 J * ee that 
wherever I have in this book plainly and roundly (though worthily and truly) laid; open 
the faults and blemiſhes of Fathers, Martyrs, or Chriſtian Emperors, or have : otherwiſe 


inveighed againſt error and ſuperſtition with vehement expreſſions; I have done it, neither 


out of malice, nor liſt to P evil, nor anf eee, but of. mere n, to vindi- 


1 


It appears from this ah other paſſages, that the anthor 3 in his younger e Fan as it . 2 
but be afterwards altered his ſentiments; as is plain from his ca on True n , chiſm, and 
Tgleration,” which was L.. laſt work he poolithed. | FAR, Wok THEE Os 


* 
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cate the ſſ Truth from an ignominious bondage, whoſe native worth bert become, | 
of ſuch a low eſteem, that ſhe is like to find ſmall credit with us for what ſhe can fay, un- 
leſs ſhe can bring aticket from Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley; or prove herſelf a retainer | 
to Conſtantine, and wear More tolerable it were for the Churchrof God,, that 
all cheſe names wee urteriy aboliſhed like the Brazen Serpent, chan char men's fond * 
nion ſhould thus idolize them, and the heavenly Truth be thus captivated. 5 
Now to proceed, ——— 2 „ 
in matters of R as they then ſtood, by that commiſſion granted to eight Biſhops, 
eight other Divines, eight Civilians, eight common Lawyers, to frame Eccleſiaſtical Con- 
ſttrutions z which no wonder if it came to nothing, for (as Hayward relates) both their 
rofeſſions ant their ends were different. Laſtly, we all know by examples, that exact 
ä ——— the firſt puſh, and thoſe unwieldy times of Edward VI. 
may hold ſome plea by this excuſe. Now let any reaſonable man judge whether that 
king's reign be a fit time from whence to pattern out the conſtitution a Church diſci- 
pline, much leſs that-it ſhould yield oecaſion from whence to faſder and eſtabliſh the con- 
tinuance of imperfe&ion, with the commendatory ſubſcriptions of Confeſſors 9 
to intitle and engage a glorious Name to a groſs Corruption. It was not Epiſcopa 3 
wrought in them the heavenly fortitude of Martyrdom, as little is it that Martyrdon 
make good Epiſeopacy : but it was Epiſcopacy chat led the good and holy men througi 
the temptation of the Enemy, — Ht," t world; to many b % 
Yong aan 5" Actions. And it is ſtill Epiſcopacy that before all our ey nt 
flugs the moſt learned, and ſeeming religious of our Miniſters, ho no 
to it, but like a ſeething-pot ſet to cool, ſenſibly exhale and reak out the greateſt e | 
that zealy — mes formerlv in them, e 
of eaſe and ſloth at the top : and if they keep their learning by ſome, potent fway. of na- 
ture, tis a rare chance; but their Devogign mat}, commaniy;comm 4 
of lukewarmneſs, that gives a vomit to God himſelf. 


e : 
Boe what: deowerulfer miſhapen and roormans iPrelatiſm,. as ————— 


and: vnmniſh hen deformities with the fair colours, as before of Martyrdom, ſo now of 


Epiſco They are not Biſhops, God and all good Men know are not, that have 
flied-t — ——— d violence, eee orporations of 


impoſtors that have blinded and abuſed the world ſo long under that name. He that en- 
abled with gifts from God, and the lawful and, Poke of the Church aſſembled 
in convenient number, faithfully from that e forward ay} his — F 4 — 
rr iniſters and Deacons by publick Prayer, 
r 
A ick Bi But w into the c nges a 
moderate and exemplary houſe for a and haughty Palace, ſpiritual Dignity 

for carnal Precedence, and ſecular high Office and . bo the high. Negotiations 
of his heavenly Embaſſage: then he degrades, then he unbiſhops himſelf ; he that makes 
him Biſhop, — no Biſhop. No marvel therefore if St. Martin complained to 
Sulpitius — that ſince he was Biſnop he felt inwardly a ſenſible decay of thoſe Virtues 
and Graces that God had given him in great meaſure before; although the ſame Sulpitius 
write that he was nothing tainted or altered in his Habit, Diet, or Demeanor from 
that ſimple to which he firſt betook himſelf. It was not therefore that thing 
alone which God took diſpleaſure at in the Biſhops of thoſe times, but rather an univer- . 
ſal rottenneſs and fuer Bs mo 1g BE 

From hence then I paſs to Queen Elizabeth, the next Proteſtant Prince, in whoſe 22 A 

why. Religion attained not a perfect reducement in the beginning of her reign, I ſu | 
the hindring cauſes will be found to be common with ſome. formerly all for 
Edward VI. the greenneſs of the times, the weak eſtate which Queen Mary le the realm - 


ber r the Judges, ; te Loney ths Tallis 
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of peace for the moſt part Popiſh, the Biſhops firm to Rome; from whence was to be 
expected the furious flaſhing of excommunications, and - abſolving the People from their 
obedience. Next, her private Counſellors, -whdever they were, perſuad (as Cam- 
den writes) that the altering of Eccleſiaſtical Policy would move ſedition. Then was 
the Liturgy Fand pb to a number of moderate Divines, and Sir Thomas Smith a Stateſman, 
to be purg yſick d: And ſurely they were moderate Divines indeed, Meithes 
hot nor Fend, and Bd the beſt of them, afterwards Archbiſhop of Ca ry, loſt 
favour in the court, and I think was diſcharged the — —— of his See, for favour- 
ing the Miniſters, though Camden ſeem willing to another cauſe: therefore about 
her ſecond year, in a Parliament, of men and minds ſome ſcarce well grounded, others 
belching the ſour crudities of yeſterday's Popery, thoſe conſtitutions of 'Epwarn VI. 
which as you heard before, 15 vy ſatisfied t © men that made them, are now-eftabliſh'd 
for beſt, and not to be mended. From that time-follow'd nothing but impriſonments, 
troubles, diſgraces on all thoſe that found fault with the Decrees of the Convocation, and 
trait were ey branded with the name of Puritans. As for the herſelf, ſne was 
made believe that by putting down Biſhops her Prerogative would be infring d, of which 
ſhall be ſpoken anon as the courſe of method brings it in: And why the Prelates la- 
bour'd it d be fo thought, aſk not them, but aſk their bellies. They had found a 
d tabernacle, they fate under a fpreading vine, their lot was fallen in a fair inheritance: 
nd theſe haps were „ Ws more found redifying the IO in 


the Queen time. 5 
From this period I count to begin our times, which becauſe they concern us more 
nearly, and our own eyes and ears can give us the ampler ſcope to „ will require a more 

exact ſearch; and to effect this the „ ſhall diſtinguiſh ſuch as I eſteem to be the 
hinderers of Reformation into three ſorts, Antiquitarians, (for ſo I had rather call them 


than Antiquaries, whole ours are uſeful "and laudable.) * 2. Libertines. 3. wrt 
ticians. 
quity J ſhall think to have fully anfwer d, if I ſhall be able to 


Jo the votariſts of Anti 

prove out of Antiqui e That if they will conform our Biſhops to the purer times, 

muſt mew their cher, and their pounces, and make but curtail'd Biſhops of chem 

| we know they hate to be dockt and clipt, as much as to be JOE" utright. 

Secondly, that thoſe purer times were corrupt, and their books corrupted ſoon after. 

Thirdly, chat the beſt of thoſe that then wrote, diſclaim that any man hould "repoſe on 
them, and ſend all to the Scriptures. 

Firſt therefore, if thoſe that over- affect Attiqui ity will follow the e chest, their 
Biſhops muſt - elected by the hands of the whole Church. The ancienteſt of the ex- 
tant Fathers, 1 _ writing to the T Mladeiph jans, ſaith, that it belongs to them as 
<* to the Church of God to chuſe a Biſhop.“ no man cavil, but take the Church 
of God as meaning the whole conſiſtence of Orders and Members, as St. Paul's 

epiſtles expreſs, an — this likewiſe being read over: Beſides this, it is there to be mark'd, 


x at thoſe Philadelphians are exhorted to chuſe a Biſhop of Antioch. Whence it ſceins 


by the way that there was not that wary limitation of dioceſe in thoſe times, which is 
confirm'd even by a faſt friend of Epiſcopacy, Camden, who cannot but love Biſhops as 
well as old Coins, and his much lamented Monaſteries, for antiquity's ſake. He writes in 


his deſcription of Scotland, That over all the world Biſhops had no certain Dioceſetill 


Pope Dionyſius about the year 268 did cut them out; and that the Biſhops'of Scotland 
executed their function in what place ſoever they came indifferently, and without di- 

ſtinction, till King Malcom the third, about the year 1070.” Whence may be guels'd 
what their function was: Was it to about circled with a band of rooking Officials, 


with cloak · bags full of citations, and proceſſes to be ſery'd by a corporality of griffon- | 
like Promoters and Apparitors ? Did hg go about to pitch down his court, as an 
pirick does his Bank, to inveigle in all the money of the country? No certainly it would 


" 48 
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not have b him to exerciſe any ſuch fun chan indifferently wherever he came. 50 
rene lioceſe that kept our Britain Biſhops 
ſo poor in the primitive times, that being call d to the council of Ariminum in the year 
been ee een e e che © of their journey, but were fed and 
boite d upon che Emperor's ct: which muſt needs be no accidental, but uſual poverty 
in them: — ay: gr nc Severus, in his 2d Book of Church-Hiſtory praiſes 
chem, and avouches ir praiſe-worthy in Biſhop to be ſo. p as to have nothing of 
his own. - But to return to the ancient election of Biſfiops, that it could not lawfully be 
Wi hs e people is fo. expreſs in Cyprian, and ſo often to. be mer 
with, that to cite each place at were to tranſlate a good 1 volume ; 
therefore touching the chief I refer the reſt to whom ſo the Author 
himſelf: In the 24th Epiſt. «If a Biſhop, faith he, be once made _—__ allowed by the 
Teſtimony and of his and the People, no other can be made.“ 
2 e mate by cha 3 pres 3 
68. but what he ſays; power either of ones, 
or refuſing un worthy ? This he there ves by Authorities out of the eld and new. 
Teſtament, and with ſolid reaſons: . were his anti 0 | 
ions, eee 


This voice of the to be had ever in Epiſcopal ele nos, 
before; Cyprian's time, even to thoſe that were without che Church, that. the Emperor” 
3 Severus deſir d to have his Governors of provinces choſen in the ſame man- 
922aͥͥͤé ]· A 
— not, council of Nicæa, 
fir and famouſeſt of all tha reſt, determines, writing a ſynodical Epiſtle: to the 2 
Churches, to warn them of Arianiſm ; it exhorts. them to chuſe orthodox Biſhops in 


the place of the dead, ſo they be worthy, and the people chuſe them; 


to make the le's aſſent ſo that merit, without their free choice, were not. 
ſufficient to a Biſhop. What would ye ſay now, grave Fathers, if you ſhould. 
wake and ſee Biſhops, or rather no Bi but tian taſk- of ce- 
. y upon the groaning Church, to the affliction and vexation of 
_ God — yp a conſpiracy of s could fruſtrate and fob off 
the right * for we may read how St. Martin, ſoon after Conſtantine, was 
made Biſhop of Turon in France, by the people's conſent from all places thereabour, 


mavgre all the oppoſition that the Biſhops could make. Thus went matters of the 
Church almoſt 400 years after Chriſt, and very probably far lower: for Nicephorus 
Phocas/. the Greek Emperor, whoſe reign fell near the 1000. year of our Lord, | 
done. many ; tyrannically, is ſaid by Cedrenus to have done nothing more grievous | 
and diſpleaſing to the people, than to have enacted that no Biſhop ſhould be choſen 
without his will; fo — aid this right remain to the people in the midſt of other 
palpable corruptions Now for Epiſcopal dignity, what it was, ſee out of Ignatius, 
who in his epiſle to thoſe of Trallis, confeſſeth, That the Preſbyters are his fellow- 
counſellors and fellow-benchers.” And Cyprian in many places, as in the 6, 41, 52. 
Epiſt. ſpeaking of Preſbyters, calls them his Compreſby ters, as if he deem'd himſelf no 
other, whenas — * the ſame place it appears he was a Biſhop, he calls them Brethren; but 
that will be thought his meekneſs: yea, but the 8 and Deacons writing to kin 
think they do him honour enough when they phraſe him no higher than Brother Cy 55 
and . the 26 Epiit. For their ths tis evident not to have been oh 5 
but depending on the counſel of the Preſbyters, as from Ignatius was erewhile alledg d:; 
and the ſame Cyprian acknowledges as much in he 6 Epiſt. and adds thereto, that he 
had 'determin'd, from his entrance into the Office of Biſhop, to do nothing without 
5e conſent of his 


which are ſo full of the like aſſertions, inſomuch that even in the wom 


cemter of Apoſtacy, Rome itſelf, * remains a glimpſe of this truth ; TEE 
mſelf, 


And if 


ple, and ſo in the 31 Epitt, for it were tedious to courſe throu wr FF 5 


* in conſiſtory among his. 


and plane Sees, have nom the honour and the alms due to Chriſt's li 


vation, for they think it was never fair world with them fince that time. But he-that 
lar voice, undioceſt, unrevenu'd, unlorded, and leave him nothing but brotherly 1 


Doctrine did but lurk ; 8 they once gone, with open 
the truth with falſities. 0 Yea, thoſe that are recxon'd for orthodox, began to make fad 


r. re 
* 


s | 
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Rome. Thus then did the f 1 i 7 
joint and ſinew of the myſtical ; but now the graveſt and warthicſt Miniſter, a true 
Biſhop of his fold, ſhall be revitd and fe by an ling ad canon-wiſe Prelate, 
2 if he were ſome flight paltry companion: and the God, redeem'd and 

waſh'd with Chriſt's blood, and dignity'd with ſo — — Saints, and 
Sons in the Goſſ are now no better reputed than impure Ethnicks and lay-dogs ; ſtones, 


to Popiſh bindet, we pars commit to cheir oo the whole 


will mould a modern Biſhop into a primitive, muſt yield him to be elected by the popu- 


matchleſs temperance, frequent faſting, inceſſant prayer and 
ings. and ee in his Miniſtry; Which what a rich booty it would r. — rt 
endowment to the many benefice · gaping · mouth of a Prelate, what a reliſh it would give 
U ey ee and ſwan· eating palate, let old Biſhop Mountain 8 — 
Hoy little therefore thoſe ancient times make for modern hath been plainly 
nds but let them make for them as much as they will, yet why we ought not to 
ſtand to their arbitrement, ſhall now appear by a. threefold corruption which will be 
found upon them. 1. The beſt times were ſpreadingly infected. 2. The beſt men of thoſe = 
times foully tainted. 3. The beſt writings of thoſe men adulterated. 
Theſe poſitions are to be made good out of thoſe times wi of themſelves. Furſt, Ig- 
natius in his early days teſtifies to the Churches of Aſia, that even then bereſies were ſprung 
up, and rife every where, as Euſebius relates in his 3 Book, 35 chap. after the Greek 
number. And Hicgelippus, a grave Church-writer of prime antiquity, affirms in the 
ſame Book of Euſebius, c. 32. That while the Apoſtles were on earth, the of 
forchead they durſt preach down 


and ſhameful rents in the Church about the trivial celebration of feaſts, not 


when to keep Ea er-day; which controverſy grew ſo hot, that Victor the Biſhop 


Rome excommunicated all the Churches of Afia for no other cauſe,” and was worthily 
thereof reprov'd by Irenzus. For can any ſound Theologer think that theſe great Fa- 


thers underſtood what was Goſpel, or what was Excommunicarion? Doubtleſs that which 
led the good men into fraud and error was, that they attended more to the near tradition 


of what they heard the Apoſtles ſometimes did, than to what they had left written, not 


conſidering that many things which they did were by the Apoſtles themſelves profeſt to 


be done only for the preſent, and of mere indulgence to ſome ſer 
eee but what they writ was of firm decree to all future 


converts of the 
Look but a 


AgES. 
Century lower in the 1 cap. of Euſcbius 8 Book. What a univerſal tetter of Imp 


had invenom'd every part, order, and degree of the Church, to omit the | lay-head, 
which will be little regarded, © thoſe that ſeem to be our paſtors, ſaith he, overturning | 


the law of God's worſhip, burnt in contentions one towards another, and increaſing in 


ed and bitteenvſs, e ought, to ophold 1 and command 
* 
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it were a tyr Ann but a little, magnanimous Biſhops, 2 21 your aſpi NG 
8 for there de ee wanting but Conſtantine to reign, and then N 


ve up all hr ge o our ids. IT ens vet eee 
8 Net s dne g D eee | 


vere ego wa 
no 125 ee re, for « roving = Peter at Ancioch, ; won to be blam'd t 


| fo TY ls us, 

ow beſides. all this, ho 155 ows.not. 8 e Ne . are 1 into 
| 931 W 825 Fathers? And of thoſe Books that paſs. for authentick, : 
who. RE withal, what hath been raz'd out, what hath been 
inſeried f . of the Papiſts, that which Sulpitius writes con- 


cerning Origen's Books, gives us cauſe vehemently. to ſuſpect, there hath been packing 
of old. In the third chap. of his 4 we may read what wrangling the Biſhops 
and Monk had about the reading or not reading of Origen; ſome objecting that he was 
, others anſwering that all ſuch Books had been fo dealt with. 


co 
How then el J truſt cheſe times to FAS wt Bucky that teſtify ſo-ill of leading themſelves 2 
Certainly of their defects their own witneſs may be beſt receiv d, but of the rectitude and 


ſincerity of cher life and dofrine to judge rightly, we muſt judge by that which was. | 


But it 1 x objected, chat "this was an unſettled ſtate of the Church, Wong the 
11 magiſtrate to ſuppreſs abe e of, falſe Brethren, and the extravagancy of 
ſtill new opinions; a time not imitable for Church government, where the temporal and 
ſpiritual power. did not cloſe.in- one belief; as under Conſtantine. I am not of opinion 
to 5 the Church a Vine in this reſpect, becauſe, as they take it, ſhe cannot ſubſiſt 
without claſping about the elm of worldly ace and felicity, as if the 3 
city could not ſupport itſelf without the props and duttreſſes of ſecular authority. T * 
extol. Conſtantine becauſe he extolłd them e Monks in their hiſtorieh 
blanch the kings their benefactors, and brand thoſe that went about to be their cor- 
rectors. I * had curb'd the growing pride, avarice, and luxury of the Clergy, then 
every page of his ſtory ſhould have fwell'd with his faults, and — which Zozimus the 
Heathen ..writts of him ſhould. have come in to boot: we ſhould have heard then in 
every declamation how. he ſlew. his ne Commodus, a worthy man, his noble and. 
eldeſt ſon Criſpus, his wife Fauſta, b des numbers of his friends; then his cruel ex- 
actions, his unſoundneſs in Religion, o the Arians that had been condemned in 
a council, of which himſelf fat as it were relident his 15 meaſure and baniſhment- 
of the faithful and invincible N is living unbaptiz d almoſt to his dying day 3 
theſe blurs. are too apparent in his life. But ne 7 needs be the load-ſtar of, 
| Reformation, as ſome. men clatter, it will be to ſee further his knowledge of Re- 
gion what it was, and by that we may likewiſe gueſs at the ſincerity of his times in thoſe; 
that were not. ' heretical, it likely that he would converſe with the famquſeſt . 
lates (for ſo he had made tham that were to; be. found for learning. 

Of his Arianiſm we heard, and for the reſt, a pretty ſcantling of his knowledge mos 
2 his deferring to be h ſo many , a. — — and —_ 
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nant to the tenor of Scripture z Philip 
to be baptized after profeſſion of his L Pe 
not ſay ſuperſtition both of him and his mother Helena, to find rhe he = 
Chriſt ſuffered, that had long lain under the rubbiſh of old ruins; (a thing which the diſ- 
ciples and kindred of our Saviour might with more caſe have done, if they had thought it 
a pious duty :) ſome of the nails whereof he put into his helmet, to bear off blows in bat- 
tel, others he faſtened among the ſtuds of his bridle, to fulfil (as he or his court 
Biſhops perſuaded him) the prophecy of Zechariah z * And it ſhall be that which is in 
the bridle ſhall be holy to he Lord.” Part of the croſs, in which he foch virtue 
to reſide, as would prove a kind of Palladium to ſave the City wherever 1 «= remamed, he 
cauſed to be laid up in a pillar of porph by his tate. [How he or his teachers c, ; 
_ trifle thus with half an eye open upon . Park's pen „ I know not how to 1 
How ſhould then the dim taper of this umperit's age that had ſuch need of 
extend any beam to our times wherewith we might hope to be better . 
thoſe luminaries that God hath ſet up to ſhine to us far nearer hand. 
mation noobs ht 1 mpg” 9 will not be amiſs to conſider ; he — = 
fain times for and feaſts, built churches, large immunities to 
great riches and promotions to Biſhops, gave and wanted Occaſion to bring in 2 
of ceremonies, thereby either to draw in the heathen by a reſemblance of their rites, or to 
loſs upon the ſimplicity and plainneſs of Chriſtianity ; which to the gorgeous folemnities . 
of Pa ganiſm, and the ſenſe of the world's children, ſeemed but a homely and yeomanly 
Religion for the beauty of inward ſanctity was not within their proſpect. 
So that in this manner the Prelates, both then and ever ſince, ona Gr 2 mean 
and plebeian life on a ſudden to be Lords of ſtately palaces, rich furniture, delicious fare, 
and princely attendance, thought the plain and 3 -fpun verity of Chrift's golpel unſit 
any longer to hold their lordſhip's acquaintance, unleſs the poor thread bare matron were 
put into > better clothes: her chaſte and modeſt vail, ſurrounded with celeſtial beams, they 
overlaid with wanton Treſſes, and! in a Haring tire beſpeckled her with all the gaudy l- 


turements of a whore. 


Thus flouriſh'd the Church Aid Conftarltine's wealth, and EMO were the elſes 
that followed; his ſon Conſtantius proved a flat Arian, and his nephew Julian an apoſ- 
tate, and there his race ended: the urch that before by inſenſible degrees wel d and im- 
pair'd, now with large ſteps went down hill decaying : at this time Antichriſt began fuft 
to put forth his horn, and that ſaying was common, that former times had wooden cha- 
lices and golden prieſts; but they golden chalices and wooden ' prieſts. For- 
merly :ſaith Sulpitius,) 0 Martyrdom by glorious death was fought more =_ 
dily than now biſhopricks by vile ambition are hunted after,” 4 no 4 
times) and in another place, they gape after Poſſellions, they ten ks 
 livings, they couer over their gold, they buy and. ſell: and if there be any that neither 
poſſels nor traffique, that which 3 18 er. they lit Mill, and expect gifts, and A os 
every induement of grace, every holy thing to ſale.” And in the end of his hi thus 
he concludes, © all things went to wrack by the Faction, Wilfulneſs, and Avarice of the 
Biſhops, and by this means God's people, and every good Man was had in foorn and de- 
rifion ;” which St. Martin found truly to be faid by his friend Sulpitius 3 for being held in 
admiration of all men, he had only the Biſhops his enemies, found God lcfs favourable 
to him aſter he was Biſhop than before, and for his laſt ſixteen years would come at no 
Biſhop's meeting. Thus you ſee, Sir, what Conſtantine's doings i in the church I. 
forth, either in his own or in his ſon's reign. 

Now left it ſhould be thought that ſomething elſe nicks ail this 2 thus to 
the biſhops of thoſe days; Iwill bring you the opinion of three the famouſeſt men for wit 
and learning that Italy at this day glories of, whereby it may be concluded for a received 
your even among men 8 che Romiſh faith, that Conſtantine marred all x in the 
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86 b e . makes the like camp ar! and Petrarch ſeconds 
him in the ſame mind in his-108th ſonnet, which is wi p. by the Inquiſitor in ſome 
editions; ee eee e 08 B9Ty. dp by Conn 


A in hall and humble poverty, 

| Vaan Sem tht aries tho Bi thy horn, 
„ 8 it whore, where haſt thou plac d ty hope? 
i 8 or — 5 wealth? 


Afoſto of eg ak dh he in time, e e "Cas e 
how to reſtore Orlando his chief hero to his loſt ſenſes, brings 
h Knight up in to the moon, where St. John, as he e met him. 


2 at laſt his guide him bring 
y valley, where he ſees _ 


ity "maſs of things ſtrangely confus , d. 
ALON rr ws Fs, or were bard.” 


d th n 85 ie what he mer wha, under the condu8t of 


N 1 Hal bbs Then paſt 0 to 15 mountain green, 

Neg] Which once ſmelt ſweet, now ſtinks as Ps 
This was that gift (if you the truth will . 
That e to good Sylveſtro gave. 


And this was a truth well known in England before this Poet was hal as our Chay- 
cer's Plowman ſhall tell you by and by upon another occaſion. By all theſe circumſtances 
laid together, I do not ſee how it can be diſputed what good this emperor Conſtantine 
wrought to the church, but rather whether ever any, though perhaps not wittingly, ſet 
open a door to more miſchief in Chriſtendom. . There is juſt cauſe therefore that when the 
| Prelates cry out, Let the Church be reformed according to Conſtantine, it ſhould ſound o ; 

a judicious ear no otherwiſe, than if they ſhould ſay Make us rich, make us lofty, make 
us lawleſs ; for if any under him were not ſo, than Ga to thoſe ancient remains of integri- 
ty, which were not yet quite worne out, and not to his government. 

Thus finally it appears, that thoſe purer times were not ſuch as they are cry'd. up, and 
not to be followed without ſuſpicion, doubt and danger. The laſt point wherein the An- 
tiquary 1s to be dealt with at his own wea is to make it manifeſt, that the ancienteſt 
and beſt of the Fathers have diſclaimed all ſufficiency in themſelves that men ſhould rely 
on, and ſent all comers to the ſcriptures, as all-ſufficient : that this is true, will got be 
_ unduly gathered, by ſhewing what eſteem they had of 115 themſelves, and what 

validity they thought in it to prove doctrine, or diſci pline. mull of neceſlity begin from 
the ſecond rank of fathers, becauſe till then e Nd} have no plea. Cyprian in his 

63d Epiſtle: If any,” ſaith he, * of our anceſtors, either e or gut of 5 
plicity, hath not ob red that which the Lord tau this, us by his example, 1 of 
the Lord's of his ſimplicity God may N * Us e but we cannot be excu ſed 
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loved of old, riſe up and ſtop our mouths in } 
our errors and opinions upon their authority 


| dren, in his ſecond book of Inſtitutions, 8 and 8. 


vatian, that © he counts it lawful in the books of whomſbever, to reject that 
finds otherwiſe than true, and ſo he would have others deal by him.” He neither atcount- 


me Page of Athanaſius ** the gentiles, ayers the ſcriptures to be ſufficient of then- 


of Rerdiiebosi f in ENGUAN b. 


for following him, being inſtructed by the Lord.“ And have not we the fame inflrui 
tions; and Wil not this holy man, with all the Jar conſiſtory of Pp and martyrs that 
joognien it, n we Hall go about to father 
A Epiſt. be add In vain do 
they oppoſe cuſtom to us, if they be overcome by 3 as if cuſtom were greater than 
truth, or, that in ſpiritual things that were not to be followed, which. is revealed for the 
better by the Holy Ghoſt.” | In the 74th, <* Neither ein we er thit wurd 
fnould not prevail; for cuſtom without truth is but ag of error.” 
Next Lattantius, he that was preferred to have the bringing up of Conftantine's chill. 
Gf utes the vain truſt in 
antiquity, as being the chiefeſt argument of the Chriſtians: T y 
do not conſider,” faith he, * what religion is, but they are confident it is true, bec 
the ancients delivered it; they count it a treſpaſs to examine it.” And in the eighth: Not 
becauſe they went before us in time, therefore in wiſdom; which being given alike to all 
ages, cannot be prepoſſeſt by the ancients : wherefore ſeein that to ſeek the truth is in- 
bred to all, they bereave themſelves of wiſdom, the gift of God, who without Judgr = 
follow the ancients, and are ted by others like Deut b. St. Avftin 'writes to Fort 
115 "ki 


ed, as it ſeems, thoſe fathers that went before, nor himſelf, nor others of his rank, for 
men of more than ordinary ſpirit, that might equally deceive, and be deceived : and oft- 
times ſetting our ſervile humours afide, yea, God ſo ng, we may find truth with 
one man, as ſoon as in a council, as Cypri: rian * 71 Epilt. * Many things,“ faith 
he, are better reveal'd to fingle peil Nicæa in the firſt, and beſt-reputed 
council of all the world, there bad gone out a canon to divorce married Priel, 1 __ 
one old man Paphnutius ftood up, and reaſoned againſt it. | 

Now remains it to ſhew clearly that the Fathers refer al Ad of controve to 
the ſcriptures, as all-ſufficient to direct, to refolve, and to determine. Ignatius taking 
his laſt leave of the Afian Churches, as he went to martyrdom, benen mage to adhere 


cloſe to the written doctrine of the Apoſtles, neceffarily written for 8 8 : ſo far was 
uſebius 3 


he from unwritten traditions, as may be read in ring 36 cap. b. Inthe 


74 Epid. of Cyprian againſt Stefan, Biſhop of Rome, impoſing upon him a tradition; 


Whence, quoth he, is this tradition? Is it fetch'd from the authority of Chriſt in 
the goſpel, or of the apoſtles in their epiſtles ? for God teſtifies thar thoſe things are to 
be done which are written.” And then thus, What obflinacy, what prefurnption | 


is this, to prefer human tradition before divine ordinance ?”” And in the 2 ng epiſt. 


If we ſhall return to the head, and 
he means the Bible) human error ceaſes; and the reaſon of heavenly myſteries un- 


of divine tradition, (Which we alt know 


folded, whatſoever was obſcure, becomes clear. And in the 1 4th diſtinct. of the 
fame epiſt. directly againſt our modern fantaſies of a ftill viſible. church, he teaches, 
« that ſucceſſion of truth may fail; to renew which, we muſt have recourſe to. the 

fountains z”* uſing this excellent ſimilitude, * f a channel, or eonduit- pipe whieh 
brought in water plentifully before, ſuddenly fail, do we not go to the fountain to 


know the cauſe, whether the ſpring affords no more, or whether the vein be ſtopt, ot 


turn'd aſide in the mid-courſe? Thus ought we to do, keeping God's precepts, that 
if in ought the truth ſhall be chang'd, we may repair to the goſpel, and to the apoſ- 
gies, that thence may ariſe the reaſon of our doings, from whence our order and be- 
inning aroſe.” In the 75 he inveighs bitterly againft pope Stephanus, for that he 
ould boaſt his Succeſſion from Peter, and yet foiſt in traditions that were not apoſ- 
olical.” And in his book of the unity of the church, he compares thoſe that, neglect- 
ng God's word, follow the doctrines of men, to Corah, Dathan and Abiram. The very 


{lves 


i 


ſelves for the decharation or truth; ali chat if his friend Matarius read other religious 
writers, it, was but P Kaas 2 oh virtuols,. (as the Italians ſay) 48 a a. lover of ce: 

nce: 1 ond tome, thi £ 39 48 af he hath. retkon'd. uU up the canonica 
Baske „In theſe pal faith Be, is the docrine of Hodlinels, taught; Let "no man add 


to theſe, * take from- theſe,” And in his Synopfts, aving again ſet down. all the 
writers of t the old; and new teſtament, * 4 Theſe, faith ke. be 198 anchors. and props 


| [0] 
our faith.” Beſides theſe, millions of other books kave' been written by, great i 


wiſe men according t rule, and e with theſe, of which I will not now ſpeak;. 
as being of infinite n and mere dependance' on the canonical books. Baſil in his- 
24 Tome, writing of pw toy tells his auditors, he is bound to teach them that 81 


he hath learnt Out of. the bible: And in the lane treatiſe he Laith 4 PF. ſeeing t 
Fr api of ; b1.4 


n 
* 


7 44 


the Lord are faithful, and ſure for gh? it i a plain falling 
the faith of and a high! pride, SHE to make void any thing or to introduce os 


thing not there to be found: And he gives the aol, is for . faith, my ſheep 
hea my Wer, they will not follow sti but fly from Rim, betay hey” Ws 1. ; 


his voice. ; But not to be endleſs. in quotations, it may chance to be ch, ted, that 2 
be ma 55 opinions in the fathers. 8 have no. ground in 2 8 leſs,. 
map Tay, . ſhould we e them 
Y that Rent tot on them; 3 otherwiſe. theſe their, Words will acquit them, and condi 
But it will be reply d, 185 170 5 are difficult to underſtood, and therefore- 
rquite the explanation. of the F 'Tis true, there be ſore books, and eſpecially: 
ſome places in thoſę books, that. pong Nader; z yet eyer that which is maſt neceſſary to be 


known, is molt eaſy; and that which is moſt difficult, ſo far expounds itſelf ever, as to tell us 
how little ĩt imports gur ſaving ons ae Hence to infer a ae obſcüxity over all the 
text, is à mer ere fuggeſtio of the devil to en from reading it, and caffs an aſperſion« 


RN din wir © bouk upon the Mercy, Truth 99 en of God. We 1 it no gentle 


air dealing in a man "Sug eee , to require ſtrict and punctual. obe- 
ro gh yet give out a} js LOTION aeg l. and obſeure, we ſhould think he- 
had a plot upon us; cortainly fu were no comm ares. The 
darkneſs and crookedednels is, out” 


very elſence. of truth is playnneſs and b 
952 The W. Wa er of : oof ar 


See the 
g. fit · and proportionable. to truth, the: 
bjett and end of it, as the N thing viſible. 1f our. ui erſtanding bave a films 
jenvrance over it, or be b as . on other falſe gliſterings 5 What is that to 
much If we will but purge, with re eye ſalve that intellectual ray which, God 
bach. planted in us, then. we would believe the ſcriptures proteſti ing their. own. plainneſs 
1 


ad prey calling to them to be inſtructed, not only the ſe and N but⸗ 


imple, the Poor, the Babes, foretelling an..cxtraordinary effuſion il gl God's. Spirit: 


n. OI age, and ſex, attributing to- all men, and requiring from them the ability” 
a ſearching, trying, examining all things, and by . the. ſpirit Aran that: which is- 
Ty z 74 as che ſer h e e en own plainneſs,. ſo do the Fathers: 

of them. 2 
I will not run into a par 
in his ſore · mentioned firſt Wh The knowledge of truth, ſaith he, wants no human: 
Lore, as being evident in itfelf, and by the preaching of Chriſt now opens brighter thans 
the Sun.“ If theſe doctors, who hach ſcarce half the light that we enjoy, who' all, ex- 
cept two or three, were ignorant of the Hebrew tongue, and many of the Greek, blun-- 
dering upon the dangerous and ſuſpedtul tranſlations of the apoſtate Aquila, the here- 
| tical Theodotion, the judaiz d a the- erroneous Origen; if theſe could yer: 
find the bible ſo eaſy ;. why: ſhould we doubt, that have all: the helps of learning, and. 


faithful induſtry that man in this life can loo for; and the aſſiſtance. of God às near: 5 


nov ta. us as ever ? But let. the ſcriptures be hard; are they more hard, more.crabbed,, 


more: 
4 * 1 7 * » 3. 
2 ” * 
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or their, own 125 ſha Con demn ee and 12 7 


| i | n. of citations again, in. a.chis poinit, only: inflance Athanaſius: 
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hath been 
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more abſtruſe than the fathers? He that c not underſtand the ſober, plain and upaffe- 
ed ſtile of the ſcriptures, will be ten times more p uzzled with IF berg, Afticaniſms, 
the pam d metaphors, the intricate and in volv 4 are rs, beſides the 
fantaſti and declamatoty flaſhes,” the ace uses peri 10 22 5 Yut, diſturb, 
and comer thwart a ſettled devotion, worſe than the 1 85 of. 1 Is an 
ow, Sir, for the love of holy formation, what can laid u wh 0 theſe k 
portunate clients of antiquity, than ſhe herſelf their patroneſs hath ſaid? N think 
ye would ſhe approve {till to doat upoꝶ immeaſurable, innumerable, and t therefore unhe- 
ceſſary and unmerciful volumes, enn rather to Fr with the ſpecious name of the Fa- 
thers, or to take a ſound truth at the hand of a plain upright man, that all his days 
uligently reading the holy Gives, and t reto. I loring Socks grace, 
while the admirers of antiquity have been beating their brains 


zut their Ambones, 


their Dyptichs, and Meniaias? Now, he that A008 tell of ſtations and indiftions,” nor 


12 -@ 


has waſted his precious hours in the endleſs conferring of councils and conclaves that 
demoliſh one another, (although I know many of thoſe that pretend to be great rabbies 
in theſe ſtudies, have ſcarce ſaluted them from the ſtrings, and the ritle-page ; or to give 


them more, have been but the ferrets and mouſe-hunts of an Index :) yet what paſtor or 


miniſter, how learned, religious, or diſcreet ſoever, does not now bring both his cheeks full 
blown with cecumenical and ſynodical, ſhall be counted a link. ſhallow, unſufficient 


man, yea a dunce, and not worthy to ſpeak about Reformation of Church-Diſcipline. 


Bur I truſt they for whom God hath reſerv d the honour of reforming this church, will 
eaſily perceive their adverſaries drift in thus calling for . Oe they fear the Plain 

field of the ſcriptures ; the chaſe is too hot; they ſeek the dark, the buſhy, the 0 . 

foreſt, they would imboſk: they feel themſelves roch in the tranſp arent s of di 
vine truth,” they would plunge, and tumble, and think to lie hid 1 the foul weeds 12 
muddy waters, where no plummet can reach the bottom. But let them beat themſelves 
like whales, and ſpend their oil till they be drag d aſhore : though wherefore ſhould the 
miniſters give them ſo much line for ſhifts and delays ? .Wherefore ſhould they not urge 
only the e pel, and hold it ever i in their faces like a mirror of diamond, all is it dazle an 5 
Pierce their miſty eyr- Halls? maintaining it the honour of its abſolute fufficiency” and fu- 


Prey FARE for if the ſcripture be for Reformation, and Antiq ty to boot, ''tis 
ut an advantage to the dozen, 'tis no winning caſt : And though 5 15 be oft It, 
while the 15 8 be for it, the cauſe is as good as ought to be wiſh' neiquity 1 itſelf 


1 3 S 


ſitting ju 
Bur ah. w to an end; the ſecond fort of thoſe that may be juſtly number'd among 
the hirderers of Reformation, are libertines ; theſe ſuggeſt char” The diſcipline — — 
would be intolerable: for one biſhop now in a dioceſe, we ſhould then have à po . aft 
every pariſh. It will not be requiſite to anſwer theſe men, but only to diſcover them 3 
for reaſon they have none, but luſt and licentiouſneſs, and therefore anſwer can 
have none. It. is not any diſcipline that they could live ng it is the cor- 
ruption and remiſſneſs of diſcipline that they ſeek. Epiſcopacy duly executed, yea, 
the Turkiſh and Jewiſh rigour againſt whoring and N the dear and tender diſci- 
pline of a father, the ſociable and loving reproof of a brother, the boſom admonition of 
A friend, is a Preſpytery, and a conſiſtory to them. Ti Is only the a friar big Chaucer 


can * dif ple them. 
i Full ſweetly heard be confeſſion, ene eee 
And pleaſant was his abſolution, 1TVVVTFVVTTTT PE OE 
He was an eaſy man to give penance. 1 


Aud 1 ba chem and refer the pee diſcourſe of rene to a # Second 1 Book: | 
0 7 


* A onion * | diſciple. 
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Ts pe par Pry eee be able o guide one man), of ling xtended® 

virtue to order well one houſe: but to govern a nation pi ouſly. and juſtly, [which only” 

is to ſay happily, is for a ſpirit of the greateſt; ſize, and divineſt mettle! And. cer- 

tainly of no leſs à mind, nor of leſs excellence in another way, were they wha'Dy, wrath 
laid the ſolid and true foundations of this ſcience, which being of 


to the life of) man; rofl ee eee rd 
more ſoil'd, eee try, than the art of policy; and t 
moſt, where a man would thin ſhould dealt be, 1383 commonweakhs,” Th 
teach not, that to govern well, is to train up a nation in true wiſdom and vertue, mf 
that which ſprings m „mag ity, (take heed: of that) and that Which is 
> regeneration, d happieſt end,' likeneſs to God, which in one word we” 
8; and that this is the true flouriſhing of a land, other things follow as the 
ſhadow does the ſubſtance; to teach thus were mere pulpitry to them. This is the maſ- 
terpiece of a modern politician, how to qualify and mould the ſufferance and ſubjection- 
of the people to the length of that foot that is to tread on their necks; how rapine 
may ſer ve itſelf with the fair and honourable pretences of publick good; how the puny” 
law! may be brought under the wardſhip and controul of luſt and will: in which attempt 
if they Fall ſhort, then muſt a ſuperficial colour of reputation by all means, direct or in- 


direct, be gotten to waſh; over the unſightly. bruiſe L | T0 ere men . Seven 


able in this manner, their precepts mainly tend to break a national ſpirits and courage, 
by countenancing open riot, luxury, 2 f ignorance, till having thus disfigur d and made 


men beneath men, as. Juno in the fable of Io, they deliver up the poor transform'd* 
heifer of the compmioriivealth to be ſtung and vexed with the breeſe and goad of oppref-- 


* 


ſion, under the cuſtody of ſomie A 
Sir, how to fodder, how to ſtop a | 
fy and diſeaſed monarchy or ſtate, betwixt wind and water, ſwimming ſtill upon her 
on dead lees, that now is the deep deſign: of a politician. Alas! Sir; a common-- 
wealth ought; to be but as one huge chriſtian perſonage, one mighty growth and ſtature 
of an honeſt man, as big and compact in virtue as in body; for look what the grounds and 
cauſes ee e e to one 1285 the ſame Kaden ind thens to en fares. 
24 5 | es « ö , E 


us with a hundred eyes of jealouſy. To be plainer, 


, bow: to. keep up. the floating carcaſe of a cra- 


— Sager 12) 
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- Church-gbverament = 4 
Chhurch- government is agreeable to monarchy, but that of biſhops. Muſt Church-go- 
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them how to adminiſter both Church and Commonwealth ; that he was God's Vicar, 


interweavings, or interworkings can knit the Miniſter and the 
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2. Ariſtotle both in his ethics, and politics fam iples of reaſon lays down : by con- 
A 056 therefore that which is good an e to 3 will 1 ſooneſt to 
be ſo, by oe 4 m_ pre to the * welfare of every chri lian 15 an doe d which can 
vo juſtly and offenſiye to eyery true ; code alik 
. to nc for Pod pr that To aid ara en) cio thejend — 
good of a monarch, from the end and the ods hs og or of that, from chriſtia- 
nity. How then this third and laſt ſort that hinder reformation, will juſtify that it ſtands 
not with reaſon of ſtate, I much muſe : For certain I am, the Bible is ſhut againſt them, 
as certain that rn; Plato nor Ariſtotle is for their turns. What they can bring us 
now from ola with his jeſuits, or rage Malvezzi, that ut Ta- 
citus into Fer 8 caks, we ſhall preſently 7 They Medge, 1. That the 
be co ble to the civil polity; next, that orm of 


vernment chat is appointed in the goſpel, and has chief reſpect to the ſoul, be conform- 
able and pliant to civil, that is arbitrary, and chi converſant about the Vifible and ex- 
ternal part of man? Thi is the vety maxim that nioulded the calves of Bethel and of 
Dan; this was the quinteſſence of Jeroboam's policy, he made. religion conform to his 
politick intereſts ; and this was the fin that watch d over the Iſraelites till their final cap- 


_ tivity. If this State-principle come from the prelates, as they affect to be counted fia- 


tiſts, let them look back to Elutherius biſhop of Rome, and ſee what he thought of the 
policy of England; being required by Lucius, the firſt chriſtian king of this Iſland, to 
give his counſel for the founding'of: religious laws, little thought he of tlits ſage cauti 

but, bids him betake himſelf to the Old and New-Teſtament, and cre de hom | 


therefore to rule by: God's laws; that the edits of Cæſar ve way at all tinies Cifalionr, 
but the ſtatutes of God for no reaſon we may reject. Mow: caching: if Chutch-governs/ 
ment be taught in the goſpel, as the biſhops dare not- deny, we may well conclude 02 : 


what late ſtanding this poſuion is, :newly calenlated for the altitude of Biſhop- elevation, 


and lettice . But by what example can they ſhew, that the form of 
Churc nd a modeald: out ta ſecular pretences? The ancient 
. the Jews is evident ta have run through all the a baths of civil eſtate, if 

we ſurvey the ſtory from the giving af the law to the Herods; yet did one manner of 

prieſtly government ſerve without inconvenience to all theſe temporal mutations ; it ſervd 
the mild ariſtocracy of elective dukes, and heads of tribes join d with them; the dictator- 
ſhip of the 1 the eaſy. or hard- handed monarchies, the domeſlic or foreign tyran - 
nies: Laſtly, the Roman ſenate from without, the Jewiſh ſenate at home, 5 wp the Ga- 
lilean tetrarch; yet the Levites had ſome right to deal in civil affairs: but ſeeing the 
evangelical precept forbids Churchmen to intermeddle with worldly. e Dich Hong! 
in | 
functions, to the regard of any preciſe corre dency ? Secing that the Churchman's 
Office is only to teach 'men the chriſtian — wi all, to encourage the good, to 
admoniſh the bad, privately the leſs offender, publickly the ſcandalous and ftubborn; to 
cenſure and ſeparate from the communion of Chriſt's flock, the ye and incorri· 
gible, to receive 3 Joy and fatherly compaſſion the penitent : all this muſt be done, 


and more than this, is beyond any Church-Authority. Eat is all this either here or 


there, to the temporal regiment of Weal-publick, whether it bè popular, princely, 

or monarchical ? Where doth it intrench upon 15 temporal governor? Where does it 
come in his walk? Where doth it make inroad upon his juriſdiction? Indeed if the =” d 
niſter's part be rightly diſcharg'd, it renders him the people more conſcionable, 

and eaſy to be govern d, if. otherwiſe, his life and doctrine will declare him. If 5 4 
fore the conſtitution of the Church be already ſet down by divine Preſcript, as all fides- 
confeſs, then can ſhe not be a hand- maid to wait on civil commoditie-, and reſpects: _ 
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if the nature and limits of Chureh-Diſtipline be ſuch, as are either helpful to all 1 
tical eſtates indifferently, or have no particular relation to any, then is there no nece 
nor indeed poſſibility. * linking the one wich the other in à ſpecial conformation: 
No for their ſecond conclufion, That no form of Churc Government, is agr 
able to monarchy, but that of Biſhops, “ although it fall to pieces of a by that which 
hath been faid ;- yet'to-give'them play, front and rear, it ſhall be my tafk tb prove chat 
epiſcopacy, with that ny which it challenges in England, is not only not agreeable, 
but tending to the deſtruction of monarchy. '” While the Primitive p aſtors of the Church 
of God labour'd faithfully in their miniſtry, tending only 'their ſlice, and not ſeeking, - 
but avoiding all — as and indeed derogations and *debaſements do 
their high calling; little needed the prinees and porentatcs of the earth, which way fo- 
ever the goſpel was ſpread, to ſtudy wayy hows wil make a coherence between the church's 
polity, and theirs : fore when Pilate heard once” our Saviour Chriſt profeſſing that 
„ his Kingdom was not of this World,” he t 
Cæſar's light, nor much indamage the Noman empire ; for if the life of Chriſt be hid 
To this world, much more is his ſ rative, but in ſpiritual things. And thus 
lived for two or three ages, the ſucceſſurs of tlie apoſtles.” But when” through Conſtan- 
tine's laviſh ſuperſtition they forſook their firſt love, and ſer themſelves up two gods in- 
ſtead, Mammon and their Belly; chen taking advantage of the tend owe r which 
they had on mens conſciences, they began to * a longing eye to get the by body alſo, 
and bodily things into their command t upon ich their carnal deſires, the ſpirit daily 
quenching and Ge; in them, knew no way to keep themſelves up from falling to no- 
thing, but by bolſtering and ſu pporting inward rottetineſs, by a carnal and outward 


ſtrength. For a while they rather priwil 2 opportunity, than haſtily diſcloſed their 
roject; but when Conſtantine was dead, and three or ron rors ex their drift 
me notorious and offenſive'to the whole world; for while | olius the younger 
reign'd, thus writes Socrates" the Hiſtorian, in his oth Book Cha «©. Now began 
an ill name to ſtick upon che Biſhops of Rome and A who beyond their 
prieſtly bounds now long ago had ſte iow poncipality :\ and this was 822 80 years 
ice their caiſing from the mean conditien. Of courtely now let an 
man tell me, if they draw to en a temporal ſtrength and power out of C 5 
Dominion, is not Cæſar's empire thereby diminiſhed? But this was a ſtolen bit, Leto 
he was but a caterpillar ſecretly gnawing at 'monarchy z the next time you ſhall ſee him 
a wolf, a lion, lifting his paw againft his raiſer, as Petrarch expreſs'd it, and finally an 
open enemy and ſubverter of the Greek empire. Philippicus and Leo, with divers other 


emperors after them, not without the advice of their Patriarchs, and at length of a 


whole Eaſtern Council of three Hundred thre eight —_ threw the images out of | 
Churches as being decreed idolatrous. 


Upon this goodly occaſion, the Biſhop of Rome not only ſeizes the c city, and all 


the territory about into his dyn hands, and makes himſelf: Lord thereof, which till 
then was d by a Greek "magiſtrate, but abſolves all Italy of their tribute and 
obedience do che war's oth beckufe. he oy God' 's Commandment in oliſhing | 
idolatry 
"Mark, Sir, 1 here bo the & pe - came by St. Peter's patrimony, as he feighs it; not 
the donation of Conſtantine, but idolatry and rebellion got it him. Le need but read 
Sigonius, one of his wa ſe, to know the ſtory ar large. And now to ſhroud himſelf 
-againſt a ſtorm from the Greek Continent; and provide a champion to bear him out in 
theſe practices, he takes upon him by papal ſentence to unthrone Chilpericus the rightful 
king of France; and gives the kingdom to Pepin for no other cauſe, but that he ſeem'd 


to him the more active man. If he were a friend WP CER: e but 
e pre! 


Vor. 1 N | kane 


hought che Man could not ſtand much in 
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Having thus made Pepin his faſt friend, he calls him into Italy againſt Erg b. the 
Lombard, that warr'd upon him-for his late uſurpation of Rome, as belonging 
venna which he had newly won. Pepin; not unobedient to the pope's 1 74 See 
Italy, frees: him out of Radic, anc wins for him. the whole exarchate of Ravenna; 
which though it had been-almoſt immediately before the hereditary poſſeſſion of chat Mo- 
narchy, which was his chief patron and benefactor, yet he takes and keeps it to himſelf as 


lawful prize, and given to St. Peter. What a dangerous fallacy is this, when a ſpiri- 


tual man may ſnatch to himſelf any temporal dignity or dominion, under pretence of 


receiving it for the Church's uſe? Thus he claims Naples, Sicily, England, and what 


not? To be ſhort, under ſhew of his zeal againſt the errors of de Gel Ehre, he 
never ceas'd baiting and goring the ſucceſſors of his beſt lord Conſtantine, what by his 
barking curſes and excommunications, what by his hindring the weſtern princes from 
aiding t them againſt the Sarazens and Turks, unleſs when. they humour'd him; ſo that 
it may be truly affirm'd, he was. the ſubverſion and fall of 'that Monarchy, which was 
the hoiſting of him. This, beſides Petrarch, whom I have cited, our Chaucer alſo hath. 
obſerv'd, ou gives from hence a caution to England, to beware of her Biſhops in amg. 


for that their ends and e eee eee 1 
. oy 

This he begins in the. Plowr-man peakings Pre 2. tang. 28. DAVE At . 
be Emperor r yaf the ſometime: ent n IRA rig 

So high-lor@ſhip 17 CCC 

That at laſt he filly-kime, ' f A 06 we 209 %=r fo 

- 2 wud pope pn e 11 

So. of this realm is no doubt. hg 

— — , er tc hng 3roigare 

For now theſe folks be wonders ſtouſt tt. 

The ir and lords now this amend. + CEE Sk I 345 Zo 


(And in the exe Sa, hich begins the hid par of the te be agus thr hey 
| ought not to be lords 7 OP RAY 


2 Moſes wo forbode i it . e Ir ls 
0 eee eee g welde ,. 
goſpel biddeth alſo | + 
we MY. ould no lordſhips eil? 
Ne Chriſts Apoſtles were never ſo-bold | 1346 
No ſuch lordſhips to hem embrace. 
But ſmeren her ſheep and keep her fold.. | TE. 


| And fo forward. Whether the Biſhops of England, have "defarv'd thus wo | be-four'd by 


men ſo wiſe as our Chaucer is eſteem d; and how agreeable to our Monarchy and Mo- 
narchs, their demeanour has been, he that is but meanly read in our Chronicles needs 


not be inſtructed. Have they not been as the Canaanites, and Philiſtines, to this king- 


dom? what treaſons, what revolts to the 2 what rebellions, and thoſe the baſeſt 
and moſt pretenceleſs, have they not been c in? What could Monarchy think, when 


Becket durſt challenge the dy of Rocheſter-Caſtle, and the Tower of London, as. 


appertaining to his ſignory? To omit his other inſolencies and affronts to regal majeſty, 
till the laſhes inflicted on the anointed, body of the king, waſh'd off the koly _— 
with his blood drawn by the polluted hands of Biſhops, Abbots, and Monks. 

What good upholders of royalty were the Biſho W depo by their rebellioivs « oppo- 
ſition againk king John, Normandy was loſt, he If depos d, and this 1 
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made over to the pope ? mn Dari il obig the Þ nod 
Fern may. cn ret ada exe . eee eee, þ 


1 r — — hap 1 hall de ee . 
reply, Ms eee eee e ee not of E. 5 
hath now renounc'd the pope} and is a proteſtant. Yes ſure; as wiſe Ke: 2 7 men: 

_ fe: 4hs-proteſtanc-Epiſoopacy-in England, an thoſe ee ngind b 
the pa 


You know, Sir, har was che judgment of Padre Paolo, the g- 
niſt of the pope, for it is extant in the hands. of many men, he declares his fear, 
that when the hierarchy of — ſhall light into the hands of buſy and audacious 
men, or ſhall meet with princes tractable to the Prelacy, then much miſchief is like to 
enſue. And can it be nearer hand, than when Biſhops ſhall open 
ſhop, no King ? A trim c, and that ye may know where they have been a 
for it, I will fetch you the twin · brother to it out of the jeſuits cell: they feeling the axe 
of God's reformation; — the old and hollow trunk of papacy, and finding the 


Spaniard their ſureſt friend, and ſafeſt refuge, to ſooth him up in _ ny of a fifth 5 
monarchy, and withal to uphold the decrepit > e \ med this ſfuper-pelitick 
aphoriſm, as one terms it, one e and one — e 
Surely. there is not any prince in 2 om d rice phiiry, can 
h bur: Gilles and if we be not bl nd: at homey — well ive that this 
worthy motto, no Biſhop, a ut of the ſame 
fears, a meer ague-cake ooagulated of -a certain fever they have, r 
be but ſhort: and now like thoſe that are ſinking, they catch round of that which is 
* hold them up; and would perſuade regal power, that if they dive, he muſt af- 
But what greater debaſement can there be to dignity; whoſe tow'ring and ſted- 
aſt bedghe veſts wats the ves foundations © and heroick virtue, than to 
chain it in a dependance of ſubſiſting. or ruini g, to "the painted battlements and gaudy 
rottenneſs of prelatry, Which want but one puff of the kings to blow them down like a 
3 built of Court - Cards? Sir, the little ado which methi ks I find in un- 
tacking theſe pleaſant ſo e ee \me-into the ee gen p gg. I proceed 
further; and Mencnius Agrippa * 

Upon a time the body ſummoned all beat meet in the guild for the com- 
mon good, (as Eſop's chronicles aver many ſtranger actidents:) the head by right takes 
the firtt. ſeat, and'next to it 2 huge and onſtrous wen little leſs: than the head itſelf, grow- 
ing to it by a narrower ene cency. The members, amazed, began to aſk one another 
what he was that took place next their chief? none could reſolre. - Whiereat the wen, tho? 
unwieldy, with much ado gets Amy ohne the aſſembly to this purpoſe : that as in 
eee Eee. by due of merit; that he was to it an ornament, and 

nrength, and of ſpecial near relation; and that if the head ſhould fail, none were fitter 
than himſelf to ſlep into his place: ther thought it for the honour of che body, 
chat ſuch dignities and rich endowmenrs ſhould be decreed him, as did adorn, and ſet out 

| embers. To this was anſwered, that it | ſhould be conſulted. Then was a 
wiſe Ant te philoſopher 2 that knew all the charters; Sand, tenures of the 
body. On him it is impoſed by all, as chief committee to examine, and diſcuſs the 
claim . the wen; who ſoon perceiving the matter, and won 
drimg at the boldneſs ſwoln tumor, Wilt thou (quoth he) that art but a bottle of 
vicious and hardened excrements, contend with the lawfal and free · burn members, whoſe 
certain number is ſet by ancient, and 
thou receive this huge ſubſtance from it: what office beareſt thou ? what good canſt thou 


them bythe den wo the compa? „ replies, . 


n Venen um 


FY 


y- affirm that, no Bi- 


ſtatute 2; head thou art none, though 12 


20 Of Rerorwarion in ENGLAND: 
was his glory; for ſo oft as the ſoul would retire out of the head from over the ſteaming: 


vapours of the lower parts to divine cc lation, with him ſhe found the pureſt and 
quieteſt retreat, as being moſt remote from ſoil and diſturbance. - Loutdan, quoth the 
philoſopher, thy folly is as great as thy filth : know that all the faculties of the ſoul are 
| confined of old to their ſeveral veſſels and ventricles, from which they cannot part with- 
out diſſolution of the whole body; and that thou containeſt no good thing in thee, but a 
| heap of hard and loathſome uncleanneſs, and art to the head a foul disfigurement and bur- 
den, when I have cut thee off, and opened thee, as by the help of theſe implements I will 
do, all men ſhall ſee. $ rae Abe 
But to return whence was digreſs d: ſeeing that the throne of a king, as the wiſe king 
Solomon often remembers ua, is eſtabliſhed in juſtice,” which is the univerſal Juſtice 
that Ariſtotle ſo much praiſes, containing in it all other Virtues, it may aſſure us that the 
fall of prelacy, whoſe actions are fo far diſtant from Juſtice, cannot ſhake the leaſt fringe 
that borders the royal canopy ; but that their ſtanding | 
ſafety, ſhall by that which follows eaſily appear. Amongſt many ſecon- 
dary and acceflary cauſes that ſupport monarchy, theſe are not of leaſt reckoning, though 
common to all other ſtates : the love of the ſubjects, the multitude and valour of the peo- 
ple, and ſtore of treaſure. In all theſe things hath the kingdom been of late ſore weaken- 
ed, and chiefly by the prelates. Firſt, let any man conſider, that if any prince ſhall ſuf- 
fer under him a commiſſion of authority to be exerciſed, till all the land groan and cry 
out, as againſt a whip of ſcorpions, whether this be not likely to leſſen, and keel the af- 
fections of the ſubject. Next, what numbers of faithful and free- born Engliſhmen, and 
Chriſtians, have been conſtrained to forſake their deareſt home, their friends and 
:indred, whom nothing but the wide ocean, and the ſavage deſerts of America could hide 
and ſhelter from the fury of the biſhops ? O Sir, if we could but ſee the ſhape of our dear 
mother England, as poets are wont to give a perſonal form to what they pleaſe, how 
would ſhe appear, think ye, but in a mourning weed, with aſhes upon her head, and tears 
abundantly flowing from her eyes, to behold fo many of her children expoſed at once, and 
thruſt from things of deareſt neceſſity, becauſe their conſcience could not aſſent to things 
which the biſhops thought indifferent? What more binding than conſcience ? what more 
free than indifferency ? cruel then muſt that indi 


doth continually oppoſe and lay 


indifferency needs be, that ſhall violate the 


ſtrict neceſlity of conſcience; mercileſs and inhuman that free choice and liberty that ſhall 
break aſunder the bonds of religion! Let the aſtrologer be diſmayed at the portentous 
blaze of comets, and i in the air, as foretelling troubles and changes to ſtates : I 
ſhall believe there cannot be a more ill-boding ſign to a nation (God turn the omen from 
us!) than when the inhabitants, to avoid inſufferable grievances at home, are inforced by 
| heaps to forſake their native country. Now, whereas the only remedy and amends againſt 
the depopulation and thinneſs of a land within, is the borrowed ſtrength of firm alliance 
from without, theſe prieſtly policies of theirs having thus exhauſted our domeſtick forces, 
have gone the way alſo to leave us as naked of our firmeſt and faithfulleſt neighbours, - 
abroad, by diſparaging and alienating from us all proteſiant princes, and commonwealths ; 
who are not-ignorant that our and as many as they can infect, account them no 
better than a fort of ſacrilegious and puritanical rebels, preferring the Spaniard our deadly 
enemy before them, and ſet all orthodox writers at nought in compariſon: of the jeſuits, 
who are indeed the only corrupters of youth and good learning: and I have heard many 
wiſe and learned men in Italy ſay as much. It cannot be that the ſtrongeſt knot of con- 
federacy ſhould not daily flacken, when religion, which is the chief engagement of our 
le ſhall be turn d to their reproach. Hence it is that the proſperous and prudent 
States of the United Provinces, (whom we. ought to love, if not for themſelves, yet for 
our on good work in them, they having been in a manner planted and erected by us, and 
having been ſince to us the faithful watchmen and diſcoverers of many a-popiſh and Auſ- 
trian complotted treaſon, and with us the partners of many a bloody and man, 
| Wnom 
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who iger of manners ge Er fe che commodity of zraffick, Which founded 


che eld Burgundian league betwixt us, but religion, ſhould bind to us immortally; 
even ſuch friends as theſe, out of ſome print 


ples nfl — the prelates, have been 
often diſmiſs'd with diſtaſtfulanſwers, and ſometimes unfriendly ns: nor is it to be eon · 
ſidered to the breach of confederate nations, whoſe mutual intereſt is of ſuch conſe- 


quence, though their merchants bicker in the Eaſt-Indies; neither is it ſafe, — or 
indeed chriftianly, that the French king, of a different faith, ſhould afford our neareſt 
allies as good protection as we. Sir, I perſuade myſelf, if our Zeal to true religion, and 
the brotherly uſage of our trueſt friends, were as notorious to the world, as our Prelatical 
Schiſm, and captivity to Rotchet Apothegms, we had cer this ſcen-our old Conquerors, 
and afterwards li en the Normans, with the Britains 'our proper « and 
all the Gaſcoins that are the rightful Dowry of our ancient lings, come with cap knee; 
deſiring the ſhadow of the Engliſh ſceptre to defend them from the hot — and: 
taxes of the French. But when they come hither, and ſee a tympany of Spaniolized Bi- 
ſhops ſwaggering in the fore-top of the ſtate, and meddling to turn and dandle the Royat: 
Ball with unſkilful and Pedantic Palms, ee though they think it pon ranged 
mit religion and liberty to their — as to a ſynagogue of jeſuits. 
But what do I ſtand reckoning vantages and gains lf by the wife and tur- | 
bulency of the Prelates ? what 5: I — up * thriftily their ſcatterings and diminiſhi 
of the meaner ſubject, whilſt they . ſeditious have — ered to loſe che 
king one third of his main ſtock ? have they not done to baniſn him from his own: 
native country? But to ſpeak of this as it ought, would aſk a volume by itſelt. 
Thus as they have unpeopled the ki by expulſion of ſo many thoufands, as th 
have endeavoured to lay the ſkirts of it bare by diſheartening and diſhonouring our wyallelt . 
confederates abroad, ſo have they hamſtrung the valour of che ſubject by ſeeking to effe- 
minate us all at home. Well knows every wiſe nation that their liberty conſiſts in manly 
and honeſt labours, in ſobriety and rigorous honour to the marriage-bed, which in both. 
ſexes ſhould be bred up from chaſte hopes to loyal enjoyments; and when the people flack- 
en, and fall to looſeneſs and riot, then do they as much as if they laid down their necks 
for ſome wild tyrant to get up and ride. Thus learnt Cyrus to tame the Lydians, whom 
by arms he could not whilſt they kept themſelves from juxury; with one eaſy proclama-- 
tion to ſet up Stews, dancing, feaſting, and dicing, he made them ſoon his ſlaves. T 
know not what drift the Prelates had, "whole brokers they were to prepare, and ſupple us 
either for a foreign invaſion or domeſti ; but this J am ſure, they took the 
ready way to deſpoil us both of Manhood 8 Grace at once, and that in the ſhamefulleſt 
and ungodlieſt manner, upon that day which God's law, and even our own reaſon hath 
conſecrated, that we might have —5 at leaſt of ſeven ſet apart wherein to examine and 
encreaſe our knowledge of God, to meditate, and commune of our faith, our hope, our 
eternal city in heaven, and to quicken withal the ſtudy and exerciſe of charity at ſuch a 
time that men ſhould be plucked from their ſobereſt ah ſaddeſt thoughts, and by Biſhops, 
the pretended Fathers of the Church, inſtigated, by publiek edict, and with earneſt en- 
deavour puſhed forward to gaming, jigging, waſſailing, and mixt dancing, is a horror to- 
_ think ! Thus did the reprobate hireling prieſt Balaam ſeek to ſubdue the Ifraelites to Moab, 
if not by force, then by this deviliſh Policy, to draw them from the ſanctuary of God to 
the luxurious and ribald feaſts of Baal-peor. Thus have they treſpaſſed not only againſt 
| —_ Monarchy of England, but of heaven alſo, as others I doubt not, can proſecute againſt 
I proceed within my own bounds bd . you next wht good apriies thy are about the 
revenues and riches of the kingdom, which declares of what moment they are to Monar- 
chy, or what avail. Two! leeches they have chat ſtill ſuek, and fuck the kingdom, their 
ceremonies and their courts. If any man will contend that ceremonies be Yawful under 
the: he. may be anſwered other where. This doubtleſs, 8 
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| the hearts of Prelates, that lie baſking in the ſunny warm 


2 then according to the effects, 


g ſupremacy of the king. I begin at the root. See what gentle and 
| have been to our liberty ! Their trade being by the ſame alchymy that ihe Pope nin to 


1 ingage themſelves to | 
to this Monarchy the pernicious and deſtructive that could be . What more 
e Mongrchy than a popular commotion, far the diſſolution of Monarchy ſlides 
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and over - ooſtly, no true Proteſtant will affirm. Now I appeal to all wiſe. men, what an 
exceſſive waſte of treaſure hath been within theſe few years in this land, not in the expe - 
dient, but in the idolatrous erection of temples beautified exquiſitely to outvie the Papiſta, 
the coſtly and dear: bought ſcandals and ſnares of images, pictures, e ene gorgeous 
ö and by the courſes they took, and the opinions they held, it was not likely 
any ſtay would i eee and of tete madneſs where a pious pretext i is fo ready at hand 
to cover their inſatiate deſires. What can we ſuppoſe this will come to? what other ma · 
terials than theſe have built up the ſpiritual Babel to the height of her abominations? Be- 
lieve it, Sir, right truly it may be ſaid, that Antichriſt is Mammon's ſon. The ſour leven 
of human traditions, mixt in one putrified maſs with the e oer dregs of hypocriſy in 
f wealth and promotion, is 
the ſerpent's egg that will hatch an Antichriſt whereſoever, and engender the ſame mon- 
ſter as big, or little, as the lump is which breeds him. If the Splendor of Gold and Sil- 
ver begin to lord it once again in the church of England, we ſhall ſee Antichriſt ſhortly 
wallow here, though his chief kennel be at Rome. If they had one thought upon God's 


Glory, and the advancement of Chriſl ian faith, they would be a means that with theſe 


expences, thus profuſely thrown away in traſh, rather Churches and Schools might be 
built, where they cry out for want, and more added where too few are; a moderate main- 
tenance . diſtributed to every painful miniſter, that now ſcarce ſuſtains his family with 
bread, while the Prelates revel like Belſhazzar with theirfull carouſesin Goblets, and Veſſels 
of Gold ſnatched from God's Temple: which hope) the worthy men of our land will con- 
ſider. Now then for their ey What a mal! of money is drawn from the veins into 

the ulcers of the kingdom this way; their.cxtortions, their open corruptions, the multitude uf 
hungry and ravenous harpies that ſwarm about their offices declare ſufficiently. And 
what. though all this go not over ſea? twere better it did: better a penurious kingdom, 


chan where exceſſive wealth flo ws into the graceleſs and injurious hands of common ſponges, 
eee af gaotend doyal: men, and that by ſuch execrable, ſuch irreligious 


Surfen. 


If the ſacred py” dreadful * al; holy. Diſcipline, Cenſure, e n Z 
cation, and Abſolution, where no prophane ought to have acceſs; nothing to be 
aſſiſtant hut ſage and chriſtianly Admonition, ly Love, flaming Charity and Zeal; 
— or paternal Joy, mild Severity, melt» 

ng compaſſion ; if ſuch divine Minifleries as theſe, wherein the angel of the Church re- 
preſes the perſon of Chriſt Jeſus, muſt lie proſtitute to ſordid fees, and not paſs to and 
ro between our Saviour that of free grace 2 us, and the ſubmiſſive penitent with-. 


out the truccage of periſhing coin, —7 the butcherly execution of tormentors, rooks and 
mtakeſhames fold to — then have the Babyloniſn — win of Souls juſt excuſe. Hi- 


therto, Sir, you have heard how the mer pag have weakened and withdrawn the external 
accompliſhments of kingly proſperity, the love of the people, their multitude, | their va- 
lour, their wealth; mining and ſapping the outworks and redoubts of Monarch. N ow 


hear how they ſtrike ar the very heart and vitals.  _ 


We know that Monarchy is made up of two parts, the liberty of the buche and the 


extract heaps of Gold and Silver out of the droſſy Bullion of the people's ſins; and juſtly 


fearing that the quick-ſighted Proteſtant's eye, cleared in great part from the miſt of ſu- 


per ition, may at one time or other look with a 


judgment into theſe their deceitful 


Pedleries; to gain as many aſſociates of guiltineſs as they can, and to infect the temporal 


magiſtrate with the like — — tho not 


extortion, ſee a while what they da; | 
and perſuade an aſſertion for truth the moſt falſe, and 


apteſt 
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apteſt into àa Democraty z and what ſtirs the as our wiſeſt writers have ob- 
ſerved, ſooner to rebellion, than violent —— upon their goods and purſes ? 
Yet theſe devout Prelates, ſpight of our great charter, — ſouls of our progenitort 
ht wreſted their liberties out of the Norman gripe with their deareſt blood and 
proweſs; for theſe: many years have not ceaſed in their pulſ its wrinching and ſpraining the 
Text, to ſet at — — under foot all the · moſt ſaered and life-blood laws, ſta- 
tutes, and acts of Parliament, that are the-holy-covetiant of union and marriage between 
the king and his realm, by proſcribing and from us all the right we have to 
our own bodies, goods and liberties. What is this but to blow a trumpet, and proclaim a 
fire · croſs to a hereditary and per civil war? Thus much againſt the ſubjeRts liberty 
hath been aſſaulted by them. ow how they; err e derber _ | 
after to ſubmit to it; remains lafby:to' be:confidereds 7 bor of 57 
The emulation. that under the old Law was in the kingiewiears the Prieft,. is now "OY | 
eome about in the Goſpel, that all the danger is to be fear d from the Prieft to the king. 
Whilſt the Prieſt's office in the Law was ſet out with an exterior luſtre of pomp and 
glory, kings were ambitious to be | Prieſts; now: Prieſts not perceiving the beavenly 
brightneſs and inward ſph lor of their more glorious Evangelick Miniſtry,: with. as great 
ambition affect to be as in all their coùrſes is eaſy to be obſerv d. Their eyes 
ever imminent upon when, + Matters, cheir deſires ever thirſting after worldly 1 | 
ments; inſtead of diligent and fervent ſtudy in the Bible, they cover to be 
canons and decretals, which may inablo them to jr interpoſe in 9 
however pretended Eecleſialical. Do they not up Pelf; ſeek: to. be 
cular Strength, in State Affairs, in Lands, Lordſhips and Demeans, to 
all before them in. High: Courts and Privy. Councils,> to) bring inte 
high and principal Offices of the kingdom? the 
the Common Low ek Pe and — * the ind i 
the 8 


protecting . S was: « the firſÞhiare. wa ur 
cioulf Becket to the peſtilent and odious vexation of 


Heriry the Meeting: « Sh mqgez 
have not ſome of their devoted ſcholars begun, I need not ſay ta nibble; but openly te. 
argue againit the ' king's Supremacy ? Is not the chief of them accus'd out of his own. 
Book, and his late Canons, to affect a' certain unqueſtionable Patriarchate, independene 
and unſubordinate to the Crown? From whence having firſt brought us to a fervile 
Eſtate of Religion and. Manhood, and having predi his conditions with the 
that lays claim to this Land, or ſome Pepin of his own ereating, it were all as-likely for- 
him to aſpire to the Monarchy u us, as that the Pope could find means fo on the - 
—_ both to bereave the Emperor of the Roman Territory with the favour: of Italy, 
by an unexpected friend out of France, while he was in danger to loſe. his new. got 

5 eee ap into the fair Exarchate of Ravenna. | 8 
ile 41 rors, **-my+ Lord 


the Pope ſuttl'y acted the Lamb, v 
Tie lord Mauritius; of but no ſooner did 'this- his Lori pluck at the Images 
and Idols, . he threw off his Sheep 8 cloathing, and ſtarted up . his 
Pans hen upon the Emperor's Right, as forfeited to Peter- Why may nat we as well, wars 
forewarn'd at hame by our renowned Chaucer, and from abroad by the 
learned Padre Paglo, from the like beginni e as we o ſee the y are, eee 


ever attended, as it is,, wich two ſuch greedy purveyors, 2 
TO: ny. is jp beg i 4 rous and derogatory from his crown as'2 
Tetrarchy or a H lept Yet . — attain d to whatiheir- 
n ubri fa minds bad hurried chew 3 © thruſt de Lain WEE: : 


{ 


rule of the * 2 might confine the Monarch to a kind of pu- 


Croſs, or to rear the horrid Standard of thoſe fatal guly 
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pillage under their Hierarch obſerve but how their own BI AY one another, 
and ſupplant each one his ft br. 


Having fitted us only for bas and chat a \ ſervile peace, by leflening; dor . 
draining our eſtates, enfecbling our bodies, cowing our fn ſpirits by thoſe ways as you 
have heard, their impotent actions cannot ſuſtain” themſelves the leaſt moment, unleſs 


- would rouze us up to a war fit for Cain to be the leader of; an abhorted, à curſed, 


raternal - war. ENcLAanD and ScoTLAnD, deareſt Brothers both in Nature and ih 
— muſt be ſet to wade in one another's blood; and IaRLAup our free Denizen 
upon the back of us both, as occaſion ſhould ſerve: a piece of ſervice n 
and all his Factors have been compaſſing to do ever ſince the Reformation. 

But ever: bleſſed be he, and ever glorify'd, that from his high watch-tower in the Hea- 
vens, diſcerning the crooked: ways of perverſe and cruel men, hath hitherto maim'd 
and infatuated all their damnable inventions, and deluded their great Wizards with a 
deluſion fit for Fools and Children: had Gop been ſo minded, he could have ſent a 
Spirit of Mutiny amongſt us, as he did between Abimelech and the Sechemites, to have 
made our funerals, and ſlain heaps more in number than the miſerable ſurviving rem- 
nant; but he, when we leaſt deſerv d, ſent aut a gentle gale and meſſage of peace from 


the wings of thoſe his Cherubims that fan his Mercy-feat. Nor ſhall the wiſdom, the 


moderation, the Chriftian-piety, the conſtancy of our Nobility and Cammons of England 
be ever forgotten, whoſe calm and temperate connivance could fit ſtill and ſmile out 
the ſtormy bluſter of men more audacious and precipitant than of ſolid and deep reach, 
till their own fury had run itſelf out of breath, aſſuiling by raſh and heady approaches 


che impregnable ſituation of our liberty und ſafety, that laught ſuch weak enginery to 


ſcorn, ſuch poor drifts to make a National War of a Surplice Brable, a Tippet- ſcuffle, 
and ingage the untainted Honour of Engliſh Enighthood to unfurl the ſtreaming Red 
s for ſo unworthy a 

as to forec upon their fellow. ſubjects that which themſelves are weary of, the Skeleton of 
a Maſs-Book. Nor muſt the patience, the fortitude, the firm bediene of the Nobles 
and People of Scotland, ſtriving againſt manifold provocations; nor muſt their ſincere 


ang moderate proceedings hatherto be ener ch e to the ſhameful conviction of all 
their detractors. 


Go on both hand in hawd, O NATIONS, never to wh afunited 1 de che praiſe and 


the heroick Song of all PosTERITY ; merit this, but ſeek only vertue, not to extend 


your limits; (for what needs to win a A triumphant laurel out of the tears of wretched 


men?) bot to ſettle the re Worſhip of God in his Church, and Juſtice in the ſtate: 


then ſhall the hardeſt difficulties ſmooth out themſelves before ye; Envy ſhall fink to 


Hell, Craft and Malice be confounded, whether it be homebred miſchief or outlandiſh 


cunning : yea, other nations will then covet to ſerve ye, for Lordſhip and Victory are 


but the pages of Juſtice and Vertue. Commit ſecurely to true wiſdom the vanquiſhing 


and uncaſing of craft and. a0 gad which are but her two runnagates: join your invin- 
cible miglit to do worthy and godlike deeds; and then he that ſeeks to break your union, 


.s cleaving curſe be his We to all Generations. 


Sir, you have now at length this queſtion for the time, and as my memory would beſt 
ſerve me in ſuch à copious and vaſt theme, fully handled, and you yourſelf may judge 
whether Prelacy be the only Church · government agreeable e to MoxaxchY. Seeing 
therefore the perillous and confuſed eſtate into which we are fallen, and that to the 
certain kan. "wx of all men, through the irreligious pride and hateful tyranny of Pre- 


lates, (as the innumerable and grievous complaints of every ſhire cry out) if we will now 


reſolve to ſettle affairs either according to 2 Religion or ſound Policy, we muſt firſt 
Of all begin roundly to caſhier and cut away from the public body the noiſom and diſeaſed 


| gumour of Prelacy, and come ſrom Schiſm to Unity with n Teform'd Siſter- 


: Churches, 


25 

Churches, which with the bleſſing of peace and pure doctrine have now long time 
flouriſh'd ; and doubtleſs with all hearty joy and gratulation will meet and welcome our 
Chriſtian Union with them, as they have bs | this while griev'd at our. ſtrangeneſs, 
and little better than ſeparation from them. And for the diſcipline. propounded, ſeeing 

that it hath been inevitably prov'd that the natural and fundamental cauſes. of political 
happineſs in all governments are the ſame, and that this Church-diſcipline is taught in 
the Word of God, and, as we ſee, agrees according to wiſh with all ſuch ſtates as have 
receiv*d it; we may infallibly aſſure ourſelves that it will as well agree with Monarchy, 
though all the tribe of Aphoriſmers and Politicaſters would perſuade us there be ſecret 
and myſterious reaſons againſt it. For upon the ſettling hereof mark what nouriſhing 
and cordial reſtorements to the fiate will follow, the Miniſters of the Goſpel attending 
only to the work of ſalvation, every one within his limited charge; beſides the diffuſive 
bleſſings of God upon all our actions, the king ſhall fir without an old diſturber, a daily 
incroacher and intruder; ſhall rid his kingdom of a ſtrong ſequeſter'd and collateral 
Power; a confronting Miter, whoſe potent wealth and 'wakeful ambition he had juſt 
cauſe to hold in jealouſy: not to repeat the other preſent evils which only their removal 
will remove, and becauſe things ſimply pure are inconſiſtent in the maſs of nature, nor 
are the elements or humours in a mans body exactly homogeneal; and hence the beſt- 
founded commonwealths and leaſt barbarous have aimed at a certain mixture and tem- 
perament, 2 the ſeveral virtues of each other ſtate, that each part drawing to 
it ſelf may keep up a ſteady and even uprightneſs in common. 

There is no civil government that hath been known, no not the Spartan, not the Ro- 
man, though both for this reſpect een, by the wiſe Polybius, more divinely 
and harmoniouſly tun'd, more equally ballanc'd as it were by the hand and ſcale. of ju- 
ſtice, than-is the commonwealth of England; where, under a free and untutor'd Mo- 
narch, the nobleſt, worthieſt, and moſt p | 
of the people, have in their power the ſupreme and final determination of higheſt affairs. 
Now if conformity of Church*diſcipline to the civil, be ſo deſir'd, there can be nothing 
more parallel, more uniform, than when under the ſovereign. Prince, Chriti's vice- 
gerent, uſing, the Scepter of David, according to God's Law, the godlieſt, the wiſeſt, 
the learnedeſt Miniſters in their ſeveral charges have the inſtructing and diſcip ining of 
God's People, by whoſe full and free election they are conſecrated to that holy and 
equal Ariſtocracy. And why ſhould not the piety and conſcience of Engliſnmen, as 
members of the Church, be truſted in the election of Paſtors to Functions that nothing 
concern a Monarch, as well as their worldly wiſdoms are privileg'd as members of the 
ſtate in ſuffraging their Knights and Burgeſſes to matters that concern him nearly? And 
if in weighing theſe ſeveral Offices, their difference in time and quality be caſt in, I know. 
they will not turn the beam of equal judgment the moiety. of a ſcruple. We therefore 
having already a kind of apoſtolical and ancient Church- election in our ſtate, what a 
perverſeneſs would it be in us of all others to- retain forcibly a kind of imperious and 
ſtately election in our Church? And what a blindneſs to think that what is al- 
ready evangelical, as it were by a happy chance in our polity, ſhould n | 
1 lat our 
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that which is the ſame by divine command in the Miniſtry ? Thus then we fee 
ecclefial and political choices may conſent and fort as well together without any rupture 
in the STATE, as Chriſtians and Frecholders. But as for honour, that ought indeed to 
be different and diſtin, as either office looks a ſeveral way; the Miniſter whoſe calling 
and end is ſpiritual, ought to be honour'd as a father and phyſiciah to the foul, (if he be 
found to be ſo). with a ſori-hke and diſciple-like reverence,” which is indeed the deareſt 
and moſt affectionate honour, moſt to be deſired by a wiſe man, and ſuch as will eaſily 
command a free and plentifulproviſion of outward neceſſaries, without his further care 
of th world Wnnn Th Eo ty! NG W5ꝙ᷑ 
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udent men, with full approbation and ſuffrage 


IN ä 


them to be ſuch as ſhould tranſgreſs fe 


were ſudden and ſwift, provided ſtill it be from worſe to better, certainly we 
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The Magiſtrate, whoſe charge is to ſee to our perſons ind eſtates, is to be h6nout's 
with a more elaborate and pe rſonal courtſhip, with large falanies and ftipends, that he 
himſelf may abound in thoſe things whereof his legal juſtice and watchful care gives us 


the quiet enjoyment. And this diſtinction of honour will bring forth a. ſeemly and 


graceful uniformity over all the kingdom. 

Then ſhall the Nobles poſſeſs all the dignities and offices of temporal honour. n 
ſelves, ſole Lords without the improper mixture of ſcholaſtic and puſillanimous upſtarts; 
the Parliament ſhall void her Upper Houſe of the ſame annoyances ; the common and 
on Laws ſhall be both ſet free, the former from the controul, the other from the mere 

and copy-hold of the Clergy. _ 

N. whereas temporal Laws rather puniſh men when they have trankate#'d, than Wi 

domeſt, we- may conceive. great. through 
the ſhowers of Divine Benediction watering the unmoleſted and watchful pains of the 
Miniſtry, that the whole inheritance of God will grow up ſo firaightiand blameleſs, that 
the civil magiſtrate may with far leſs toil and difficulty, and far more eaſe and delight, 
ſteer the tall and goodly veſſel of the commonwealth through all the guſts and tides of 


the world's mutability. 


Here I might have ended, but that ſome objections, which I have heard commonly | 
flying about, preſs me to the endeavour of an anſwer. We mult not run, they ſay, 
into ſudden extremes. This is a fallacious rule, unleſs underſiood only of the actions of 
vertue about things indifferent: for if it be found that thoſe two — be vice and 
vertue, falſhood and truth, the greater extremity of vertue and ſuperlative truth we run 
into, the more vertuous and the more wiſe we become; and he that flying from degene- 


rate and traditional corruption, fears to ſhoot himſelf too far into the meeting embraces 


of a divinely warranted reformation, had better not have run at all. And for the ſud- 


dieenneſs, it cannot be fear d. Who ſhould oppoſe it? The Papiſts? they dare not. The 
Proteſtants other iſe affected? they were mad. There is nothing will be remov'd but 
what to them is profeſſedly indifferent. The long affection which the people have borne 


to it, what for itſelf, what for the odiouſneſs of Prelates, is evident: From the firſt 
year of Queen EL1ZABETH it hath ſtill been more and more propounded, deſir d, and 
beſeech'd, yea ſometimes favourably forwarded by the Parliaments themſelves. Yer if it 


us from evil like a torrent, and rid ourſelves of corrupt diſcipline, as we would ſhake fire 


out of our boſoms. 


Speedy and vehement were the Rebe of all the good kings of Juda, 1 
the people had been nuzzl'd in idolatry ever ſo long before; they fear'd not the bug- bear 
danger, nor the lion in the way that the ſluggiſh and timorous politician thinks he 
fees; no more did our Brethren of the Reform'd Churches abroad, they ventur d, 
(God being their guide) out of rigid Popery, into that which we in mockery call pews | 
ciſe Puritaniſm, 'and yet we ſee no inconvenience befel them. 

Let us not dally with God when he offers us a full blefling, to take as much of it as 
we think will ſerve our ends, and turn him back the reſt upon his hands, leſt in his anger 
he fnatch all from us again. Next, they alledge the dar 5 of Epiſcopacy through all 
ages. What ir was in the Apoſtle's time, that queſtionlefs it muſt | be ſtill ; and therein 


I truſt the Miniſters will be able to ſatisfy the Parltament. But if Epiſcopacy be taken 


ſor Prelacy, all the * WT can deduce it through, will make it no more | venerable 


than Papacy. 


Moſt certain it is (as all our ſtories bear witneſs) that ever ſince their coming to the 
See of Canterbury for near twelve hundred years, to ſpeak of them in general, they have 
been in England to our ſouls a fad and doleful ſucceſſion of illiterate and blind guides; 
to our purſes and goods a waſtful band of robbers, a perpetual havock and rapine ; to 

our ſtate a continual Hydra of miſchief and — the forge of diſcord tell re- 
3 on: 
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were by che Goſpel, and not the Golpel-to. be tried by them 1 r Fl | 
And it is to be noted, that if they were. for biſho e e it An in "their 
proſperity and fulneſs of bread ; but in their £19" which purify'd them, and near. 
their death, which was their garland, they plainly difliked and condemn'd the ceremonies, , - 
and hoy away thoſe Epiſcopal ornaments wherein they were inſtall'd as fooliſh - and 
deteſtable; for ſo the words of Ridley at his degradement, and his letter to Hooper, 
expreſly ſhew. Neither doth the author of our Church-Hiſtory ſpare to record ſadly the 
fall (for ſo he terms it) and infirmities of theſe Martyrs, 25 4 we would deify 8 7 
And why ſhould their martyrdom more countenance corrupt doctrine or diſcipline, than 
their ſubſcriptions juſtify their treaſon to the Royal Blood of this realm, by diverting and 
intailing the right of the crown from the true heirs, to the houſes of Northumberland 
and Suffolk? which had it took effed, this preſent had in all likelihood never 
{at on this: throne, and the happy union of this iſland. had been fruſtrated. - | 


Laſtly, whereas they add that ſome the learnedeſt of the Reformed. abroad admire 


our Epiſcopacy ; it had been more for the — of the argument to tell us, that ſome 
of the wiſeſt ſtateſmen admire it, for thereby we might them weary of the preſent | 

diſcipline, as offenſive to their ſtate, which is the bug we. fear: but being they are 
Churchmen, we may rather ſuſpect them for ſome Prelatizing n that admire our 
biſhopricks, not Epiſcopacy. . 
The next objection vaniſhes of itſelf, propounding a doubt, henden a greater incon- 
venience would not grow from the corruption of any other diſcipline than from that 2 
Epiſcopacy. This ſeems an unſeaſonable foreſight, and out of order, to defer and | 
the moſt needful conſtitution of one right diſcipline, while we ſtand ballancing Letra diſ- 
commodities of two corrupt ones. Firſt coping that which is right, and of itſelf it 
will diſcover and rectify that which ſwerves, and eaſily remedy the pretended fear of 
having a Pope in every pariſh, unleſs we call the zealous and meek 8 of the 
Church a Popedom, which whoſo does, let him adviſe how he can reject aſtorly rod 
and ſheep-hook of Chriſt, and thoſe cords of love, and not fear to fall — ng the iron 
ſcepter of his anger, that will daſh him to pieces like a potſherd. 

At another doubt of theirs I wonder, whether this diſcipline which we Lilies be ſuch 
as can be put in practice within this kingdom; they ſay it cannot ſtand with the common 
law nor with the king's ſafety, the government of Epiſcopacy is now ſo weav'd into 
the common law. Is God's name let it weave out again; let not human _— keep 
back divine authority. *Tis not the common law, nor the civil, but pi juſtice that 
are our foundrefles ; they ſtoop not, neither change colour for Ari racy, Democracy, 
or Monarchy, nor yet at all interrupt their juſt courſes ; but far above the taking notice of 
theſe inferi8t niceties, with perfect ſympathy, wherever they meet, kiſs each other. 
Laſtly, they are fearful that the diſcipline which will ſacceed cannot ſtand with the king's 
ſafety. Wherefore ? it is but Epiſcopacy reduc'd to what it ſhould be: were it not that 
the tyranny of Prelates under the name of Biſhops had made our cars tender, and 
ſtartling, we might call every good Miniſter a Biſhop, as every Biſhop, yea the Apoſtles: 


themſelves are call'd Miniſters, and the Angels miniſtring Spirits, and the Miniſters 


again Angels. But wherein is this propounded government ſo ſhrewd ? Becauſe the 
government of aſſemblies will ſucceed. Did not the Apoſtles govern the Church by & 
aſſemblies ? How ſhould it elſe be Catholick ? How ſhould it have communion ? - 2 

count it ſacrilege to take from the rich Prelates their lands and revenues, which is 1 
crilege in them to keep, uſing them as they do; and cam we think it ſafe to defraud the 

living Church of God of that right which God has given her in aſſemblies? O but 
the conſequence ! aſſemblies draw to them the ſupremacy of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 


Ne GO they draw no ſupremacy, _ authority which Chai and St. _—_ 
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his name, confers upon them. The king may ſtill retain the ſame ſupremacy in the: 
aſſemblies, as in the Parliament; here he can do nothing alone againſt the common Law, 
and there neither alone, nor with conſent, againſt the Scriptures. But is this all? No, 
this eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy draws to it the power to excommunicate kings; and then 
follows the worſt that can be imagined. Do they hope to avoid this, by keeping Prelates 
that have fo often done it ? Not to exemplify the malapert infolence of our own Biſhops: 
in this kind towards our kings, I ſhall turn back to the primitive and pure times, which- 
the objectors would have the rule of reformation to us. ne DE Rl if poly 

Not an aſſembly, but one Biſhop alone, Saint Ambroſe of Milan, held Theodoſius 
the moſt Chriſtian Emperor under excommunication above eight months together, drove 
him from the Church in the preſence of his Nobles ; which the good Emperor bore with- 
heroic humility, and never ceas'd by prayers and tears, till he was abſolv'd; for which 


coming to the Biſhop with Supplication into the Salutatory, ſome out-porch of the: 


Church, he was charged by bim of tyrannical madneſs againſt God, for coming into holy: 

ound. At laſt, upon conditions abſolved, and after great humiliation approaching to 
the altar to offer, (as thoſe thrice pure times then thought meet) he had ſcarce with- 
drawn his hand, and ſtood a while, when a bold Archdeacon-comes in the Biſhop's 
name, and chaces him from within the rails, telling him peremptorily, that the place 


| wherein he ſtood, was for none but the Prieſts to enter, or to touch; and this is another 


C} 


piece of pure Primitive Divinity! Think ye then our Biſhops will forego the power of 
excommunication on whomſoever ? No certainly, unleſs to compaſs ſiniſter ends, and 
then revoke when they ſee their time. And yet this moſt mild, though withal dread- 
ful and inviolable prerogative of Chriſt's diadem, excommunication, ſerves for nothing 
with them, but to prog and pander for fees, or to diſplay their pride, and ſharpen their 
revenge, debarring men the protection of the Law; and I remember not whether in 
fome caſes it bereave not men all right to their worldly goods and inheritances, beſides 
the denial of Chriſtian burial. But in the evangelical, and reformed: uſe of this ſacred 
cenſure, no ſuch Proſtitution, no ſuch Iſcariotical drifts are to be doubted, as that 
fpiritual doom and ſentence ſhould invade worldly. poſſeſſion, which is the rightful lot 
and portion even of the wickedeſt men, as frankly beſtow'd upon them by the all- diſ- 
penſing bounty as rain and ſunſhine. No, no, it ſeeks not to bereave or deſtroy the bo- 
dy; it ſeeks to fave the ſoul by humbling the body, not by impriſonment, or pecuniary 
mulct, much lefs by ſtripes or bonds, or diſinheritance, but by fatherly admoniſhment 
and chriſtian rebuke, to caſt it into godly ſorrow, whoſe end is joy, and ingenuous baſh- 
fulneſs to fin : If that cannot be wrought, then as a tender mother takes her child and 
holds it over the pit with ſcaring words, that it may learn to fear where danger is; ſo 
doth excommunication as dearly and as freely, without money, uſe her wholeſome and 
faving terrors : ſhe is inſtant, ſhe beſeeches, by all the dear and ſweet promiſes of Sal- 
vation ſhe entices and woos ; by all the threatnings and thunders of the Law, and re- 


jected Goſpel, ſhe charges, and adjures : this is all her armory, her munition, her ar- 
tillery; then ſhe awaits with long-ſufferance, and yet ardent zeal. In brief, there is no 


act in all the errand of God's Miniſters to mankind, wherein paſſes more lover- like con- 
teſtation between Chriſt and the ſoul of a regenerate man lapſing, than before, and in, 
and after the ſentence of excommunication. As for the fogging proctorage of money, 
with fuch an eye as ſtrook Gehazi with leproſy, and Simon Magus with a curſe; fo 
does ſhe lock, and fo threaten her fiery whip againſt that banking den of thieves that 


dare thus baffle, and buy and ſell the awful and majeſtic-wrinkles of her brow. He that 


is rightly and apoſtolically ſped with her inviſible arrow, if he can be at peace in his foul, 
and not ſmell within him the brimſtone of hell, may have fair leave to tell all his bags 
over undiminiſh'd of the leaſt farthing, may eat his dainties, drink his wine, uſe his de- 
lights, enjoy his lands and liberties, not the leaſt ſkin rais'd, not the leaſt hair miſplac'd, 
for all that excommunication has done : Much more may a king enjoy his rights and 

prero- 
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prerogatives undeflour d, untouch d, and be as abſolute and compleat a king, as all his 
royalties and revenues can make him. And therefore little did Theodoſius fear a plot 
upon his empire, when he ſtood excommunicate by St. Ambroſe, though it were done 
either with much haughty pride, or ignorant zeal. But let us rather look upon the re- 
formed Churches beyond the ſeas, the Grizons, the Swiſſes, the Hollanders, the French, 
that have a ſupremacy to live under as well as we; where do the Churches in all theſe 
places ſtrive for ſupremacy? Where do they claſh and juſtle ſupremacies with the civil 
Magiſtrate? In France, a. more ſevere monarchy than ours, the Proteſtants. under this 
Church-government, carry the name of the beſt ſubjects the king has; and yet Preſby- 
tery, if it muſt be ſo called, does there all that it deſires to do: How eaſy were it, if 
there be ſuch great ſuſpicion, to give no more ſcope to it in England? But let us 
not, for fear of a ſcare-crow, or. elſe through hatred to be reform'd, ſtand hankering 
and politizing, when God with ſpread hands teſtifies to us, and points us out the way 
to our peace. 3 . e „ 

Let us not be ſo over-credulous, unleſs God hath blinded us, as to truſt our dear ſouls: 
into the hands of mem tfrat beg ſo devoutly for the pride and gluttony of their own backs 
and bellies, that ſue and ſollicit fo eagerly, not for the ſaving of ſouls, the conſideration: 
of which can have here no place at all, but for their biſhopricks, deaneries, prebends, and 
chanonies : how can theſe men not be corrupt, whoſe very cauſe is the bribe of their own 
pleading, whoſe mouths cannot open without the ſtrong breath and loud ſtench of avarice, 
ſimony, and ſacrilege, embezling the treaſury of the church on painted and gilded walls 
of temples, wherein God hath teſtified to have no delight, warming their 8 kitchens, 

and from thence their unctuous and Epicurean paunches, witfr the alms of the blind, the 
lame, the impotent, the aged, the orphan, the widow? for with theſe the treaſury of 
Chriſt ought to be, here muſt be his jewels beſtowed, his rich cabinet muſt be emptied 
here; as the conſtant martyr Saint Laurence taught the Roman Prætor. Sir, would you. 
know what the remonſtrance of theſe men would have, what their petition implies? They: 
intreat us that we would not be weary of thoſe inſupportable grievances that our ſhoulders 
have hitherto cracked under, they beſeech us that we would think em fit to be our juſtices 
of peace, our lords, our higheſt officers of ſtate, though they come furniſhed with no more 
experience than they learnt between the Cook and the Manciple, or more profoundly at 
the college Audit, or the Regent Houſe, or to come to their deepeſt infight, at their Pa- 
tron's Table; they would requeſt us to endure ſtill the rusſling of their ſilken caſſocks, 
and that we would burſt our Midriffs, rather than laugh to ſee them under ſail in all their 
Jawn and ſarcenet, their ſhrouds and tackle, with a Geometrical Rhomboides upon their 
heads: they would bear us in hand that we muſt of duty till appear before them once a 
year in Jeruſalem, like good circumciſed Males and Females, to be taxed by the poll, to 
be ſcons'd our head-money, our two-pences in their chaunlery ſhop-book of Eaſter. They. - 
pray us that it would pleaſe us to let them ſtill hale us, and worry us with their ban-dogs 
and purſevants ; and that it would pleafe the Parliament that they may yet have the whip- 
ping, fleecing, and fleaing of us in their diabolical courts, to tear the fleſh from our 
nes, and into our wide wounds inſtead of balm, to pour in the oil of tartar, vitriol, and 
mercury: ſurely a right reaſonable, innocent, and ſoft-hearted petition. O the relenting 
bowels of the fathers ! Can this be granted them, unleſs God have ſmitten,us with frenſy 
from above, and with a dazling giddineſs at noon-diy ? Should not thoſe men rather be 
heard that come to plead againſt their own preferments, their worldly advantages, their 
own abundance; for honour and obedience to God's Word, the converſion of. fouls, the. 
Chriſtian Peace of the land, and Union of the reformed Catholick Church, the unappropri- 


ating and ee er the rewards of Learning and Induſtry, from the greaſy clutch 
of ignorance, and high feeding. We have try d already, and miferably felt what ambi- 
tion, worldly Glory and immoderate Wealth can do, hat the boiſterous and contradic- 
tional hand of a temporal, earthly, and corporeal ſpirituality can avail to the 1 5 
| | riſt”ss 
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Chriſt's holy Church; were it ſuch a deſperate hazard to put to the venture the univerſal 
votes of Chriſt's congregation, the fcllowly and yoke of a 7 and ä 
miniſtry, the paſtorlike and k imitation of *, unlordly diſcipline, the gen⸗ 
tle and benevolent mediocrity of church - maintenance, without the i of 
pidling Tithes ? Were it ſuch an incurable miſchief to make a little trial, what all this 
would do to the flouriſhing and growing up of Chriſt's N body ? as rather to uſe 
every poor ſhift, and if that ſerve not, to threaten uproar and combuſtion, Amn 
brand of civil diſcord? 

O, Sir, I do now feel myſelf inwrapt on the ſudden into thoſe mazes and * * 
dreadful and hideous thoughts, that which way to get out, or which way to neu 1 know: 
not, unleſs I turn mine eyes, and with your help lift up my hands to that eternal and pro- 
pitious Throne, where nothing is readier than Grace and | Refuge to the diſtreſſes of mor- 
tal ſuppliants: and it were a ſhame to leave theſe ſerious thoughts leſs piouſly than the 
| heathen were wont to conclude their graver diſcourſes. 

Thou therefore that fitteſt in light 80 glory unapproachable, Parent of Angels and 
Men! next thee I implore omnipotent King, Redeemer of that loſt remnant whoſe nature 
thou didſt aſſume, ineffable and everlaſting TT. And thou the third ſubſiſtence of di- 
vine infinitude, illumining Spirit, the joy and ſolace of created Things one Tri- perſonal 
Godhead ! look upon this thy poor and almoſt ſpent and expiring Church, leave her not 
thus a prey to theſe importunate Wolves, that wait and think long till they devour thy 
tender Flock; theſe wild Boars that have broke into thy Vineyard, and left the print of 
their polluting hoofs on the ſouls of thy ſervants. O let them not bring about their damn- 
ed deſigns, that ſtand now at the entrance of the bottomleſs pit, expecting the watch - 
word to open and let out thoſe dreadful Locuſts and N. to re- involve us in that 
pitchy Cloud of infernal darkneſs, where we ſhall never more ſee the Sun of thy Truth 
again, never hope for the chearful Dawn, never more hear the Bird of Morning fing. Be 
moved with pity at the afflicted ſtate of this our ſhaken Monarchy, that now lies labour- 
ing under her throws, and ſtruggling againſt the grudges of more dreaded calamities. 

O thou that after the i impetuous rage of five bloody inundations, and the fi 
ſword of inteſtine War, ſoaking 2 land in her own gore, didſt pity the fad and ceaſleſs 
revolution of our ſwift and thick coming ſorrows; when we were quite breathleſs, of thy free 
Grace didft motion Peace, and terms of covenant with us; and having firſt well-onigh — us 
from Antichriſtian thraldom, didſt build up this Britannick Empire to a glorious and en- 
viable height, with all her daughter - iſlands about her; ſtay us in this felicity, let not the 
obſtinacy of our half-obedience and will-worſhip bring forth that Viper of Sedition, that 
for theſe ſourſcore years hath been breeding to eat through the entrails of our Peace; but 


let her caſt her abortive ſpawn without the danger of this travelling and throbbing King- 735 


dom. That we may ſtill remember in our ſolemn Thankſgivings, how for us, the Northern 
Ocean even to the frozen Thule, was ſcattered with the proud ſhipwrecks of the 
Armado, and the very maw of hell ranſack'd, and made to give up her concealed de- 
ſtruction, ere ſhe could vent it in that horrible and damned blaſt. 

O how much more glorious will thoſe former deliverances appear, when we ſhall know 
them not only to have ſaved us from greateſt miſeries paſt, but to have reſerved us for 
greateſt happineſs to come ? Hitherto thou haſt but freed us, and that not fully, from 
the unjuſt and tyrannous claim of thy foes, now unite us entirely, and appropriate us to 

thyſelf, f tie us indy in willing homage to the Prerogative of thy eternal Throne. 

And now we know, O thou our moſt certain hope and defence, that thine enemies have 
been conſulting all the ſorceries of the great Whore, and have joined their plots with that 
ſad intelligencing tyrant that miſchiefs the world with his mines of Ophir, and lies thirſt- 
ing to revenge his naval ruins that have larded our ſeas : but let them all take counſel to- 


gether, and kern come to nought; let 9 and do thou cancel it; let * 


— 
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ther themſelves, and be ſcattered; let them itibattel themſelves, and be broken ; let them 
imbattel, and be-broken, for thou art with us. 3 3 


Then amidſt the Hymns and Hallelujahs of Saints, ſome one may perhaps be heard of- 
fering at high Strains in new and lofty Meaſures, to ſing and celebrate thy divine Mercies, 
and marvellous Judgments in this land throughout all Ages; whereby this great and war- 
like nation, inſtructed and inured to the fervent and continual practice of Truth and Righ- 
teouſneſs, and caſting far from her the Rags of her old Vices, may preſs on hard to that 
high and happy emulation to be found the ſobereſt; wiſcſt,, and molt Chriſtian People at 
that day, hen thou the eternal and ſhortly- expected King, ſhalt open the clouds to judge 
the ſeveral kingdom of the world, and diſtributing National Honours and Rewards to re- 
ligious and juſt Commonwealths, ſhall put an end to all earthly. Tyrannies, proclaiming 
thy univerſal and mild Monarchy through heaven and earth. Where they. undoubtedly, 
that by their Labours, Counſels, and Prayers, have been earneſt for the common Good 
of Religion and their Country, ſhall receive above the inferior Orders of the Bleſſed, the 
regal addition of Principalities, Legions, and Thrones into their glorious Titles, and in 
ſaper-eminence'of beatific Viſion, progreſſing the dateleſs and irrevoluble circle of Erer-- 


” 


nity, ſhall clafp inſeparable hands with Joy and Bliſs, in over-meaſurefor ever. | 
But they contrary, that by the impairing and diminution of the true Faith, the diſtreſſes 
and ſervitude of their Country, aſpire to high Dignity, Rule and Promotion here, after a. 
ſhameful end in this Life, (which God grant them) ſhall be thrown dotyn eternally into- 
the darkeſt and deepeſt Gulf of Hell, where under the deſpiteful Controul, the trample 
and ſpurn of all the other Damned, that in the anguiſh of their torture, ſhall have no 
other eaſe than to exerciſe a raving and beſtial Tyranny over them as their Slaves and 
Negroes, they ſhall remain in that plight for ever, the baſeſt, the lowermoſt, the moſt 
dejected, moſt underfoot, and down-trodden Vaſſals of Perdition. 


OF 


2 


PRELATICAL EPISCOPACY, 


And whether it may be dedusrd Fs the Apoſtolical Times by 
virtue of thoſe teſtimonies which are alledg d to that purpoſe in 


ſome late treatiſes; one whereof goes under te 5 name RA 1 
ae of ne 5 2 12 


we commonly name him, the miniſter of a congregation, is either of divine con- 
ſtitution, or of human. If only of human, we have the ſame human privi 
that all men have ever had ſince Adam, being born free, and in the miſtreſs iſland of all the 
| Britiſh, to retain this Epiſcopacy, or to remove it, conſulting with our own occaſions and 
conveniences, and for the prevention of our own dangers and diſquiets, in what beſt man- 
ner we can deviſe, without running at a loſs, as we muſt needs in thoſe ftale and uſeleſs 
records.of either uncertain or unſound antiquity; which, if we hold faſt tothe 
the reformed Church, can neither ſkill of us, nor we of it, ſo oft as it would lead us to the 
broken reed of Tradition. If it be of Divine conſtitution, to. ſatisfy us fully in that, the 
- ſcripture only is able, it being the only book left us of Divine authority, not in any thing 
more divine than in the all-tufficiency it hath to furniſh us, as with all other ſpiritual 
knowledge, ſo with this in particular, reg out to us a perfect man of God, accom- 
pliſh'd to all the good wor ks of his charge: through all which book can be no where, ei- 
ther by plain text, or ſolid reaſoning, found any difference between a biſhop and a Preſ- 
byter, ſave that they be two names to ſignify the ſamę order. Notwithſtanding this clear- 
neſs, and that by all evidence of argument, Timothy and Titus (whom our prelates claim 
to imitate only in the controulling part of their office) had rather the vicegerency of an 
apoſtleſhip committed to them, than the ordinary charge of a biſhoprick, as being men of 
an extraordinary calling; yet to verify that which St. Paul foretold of ſuc 
when men began to have itching ears, then not contented with the plentiful and wholeſome 
— fountains of the goſpel, they began aſter their own luſts to heap to themſelves teachers, 


13 as it is ; taken for an order: in [the Church Fs 2 8 or 2 as 


= 


and as if the divine ſcripture wanted a ſupplement, and were to be eke d out, they can- 


not think any doubt reſolved, ard any doctrine confirmed, unleſs they run to that indi- 

geſted heap and fry of authors, which they call antiquity. Whatſoever time, or the 
Heedleſs hand of blind chance, hath drawn down from of old to this preſent, in her huge 
drag-net, whether fiſh or ſea- weed, ſhells, or ſhrubs, unpick'd, unchoſen, thoſe are the 
Fathers. Seeing therefore ſome men, deeply converſant in books, have had fo little care 
of late to give the world a better account of their reading, than by divulging needleſs 
tractates, ſtuffed with ſpecious names of Ignatius and Polycarpus ; with fragments of old 


3 Martyrologies, and Legends, to diſtract and ſtagger the multitude of credulous readers. 


and miſlead them from their ſtrong guards and places of ſafety, under the tuition of holy 
writ ; it came into my thoughts to perſuade myſelf, ſetting all diſtances, and nice reſpects 
aſide, that I could do religion, and my country no better ſervice for the time, than doing 
my utmoſt endeavour to Tecall the people of God from this vain foraging after ſtraw, 
and to reduce them to their firm ſtations under the ſtandard of the goſpel; by making 
appear to them, firſt the inſufficiency, next the inconveniency; and laſtly, the mY 
0 
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of theſe gay elbe that their great doctors would bring them to dete on. And in 
forming this, l not ſtrive to be more exact in method, than as their Citations 5 
ead me. 
Firſt, therefore. concerning lanatice ſhall: be tated fally, ben the and ſhall dome 
to inſiſt upon ſome N in his epiſtles. Next, to prove a ſucceſſion of 27 Biſhops from 
Timothy, he cites one Leontius Biſhop of Magneſia, out of the 11th Act of the Chal- 
cedonian Council: this is but an obſcure and ſingle witneſs, and for his faithful dealing 
who ſhall commend him to us, with this his catalogue of Biſhops? What know we fur 
ther of him, but that he might be as factious and falſe a Biſhop, as Leontius of Antioch, 
that was a hundred years his predeceſſor? For neither the praiſe of his wiſdom, or his 
virtue, hath left bim memorable to poſterity, but only this doubtful relation, which we 
muſt take at his word: and how ſhall this teſtimony receive credit from his word, whoſe 
very name had ſcarce been thought on but for this bare teſtimony ? But they will ay, 
he was a member of the council, and that may deſerve to gain him credit with us. I 


will not ſtand to argue, as yet with fair allowance I might, that we may as juſtly ſuſpect 


there were ſome bad and flip ry men in that council, as we know th 


ere are wont to be 
in our conyocations : nor ſhall-I need to plead: at this time, that nothing hath been 


more attempted, nor with more ſubtlety. res about, both anciently by other Here- 
ticks, and modernly-by Papiſts, than to falſify the editions of the councils, of which we 
have none but from our adverſaries hand, whence Canons, acts, and Whole e 
cCouncils are thruſt upon us; and hard it would be to prove in all, which are legitim 
againſt the lawful rejection of an urgent and free diſputer. But this I purpoſe not 1 
take advantage of; for what avails it to wrangle about the corrupt editions of councils, * 
whenas we know. that many years ere this ergo N was almoſt. 5300 years after Chriſt, 
the councils themſelves were foully corrupted 1 and fo far plung'd 
into worldly ambition, as that it flood heat or _— ere this to uphold their now 
well-taſted hierarchy by what fair pretext ſoever they could, in like Coke as they had 
now learnt to defend many other groſs corruptions by as ancient, and ſuppoſed authentick 
tradition as epiſcopacy ? And what hope can we have of this whole council to warrant 
us a matter, 400 years at leaſt above their time, concerning the diſtinction of Biſhop and 
Preſbyter, whenas we find them ſuch blind judges. of things before their èyes, in their 
decrees of precedency between Biſhop and Biſhop, acknowledging Rome for the apo o- 
lick throne, and Peter in that ſee for the rock, the baſis, and the foundation of the 
catholick church and faith, contrary to the interpretation of more ancient fathers ? And 
therefore from a miſtaken text did they give to Leo, as Peter's ſucceſſor, a kind of j pre- 
he minence above the whole council, as Euagrius expreſſes (for now the pope was come 
to that height, as to arrogate to himſelf by his vicars incompetible honours) and yet 
having thus s yielded to Rome the uniyerſal primacy for ſpiritual reaſons, as they thought, 
they conclude their ſitting with a carnal and ambitious decree, to give the ſecond place 
of dignity to Conſtantinople from reaſon of ſtate, becauſe it was New ROME; and 


by like conſequence. doubtleſs of earthly privileges annext to each other "Ore va the | 
Bisnior thereof to take his place. 


I may ſay again therefore, what. ohe <8 can we hive of ſuch a e as. begin- | 


ning. in the. ſpirit, ended thus in the fleſh? Much rather ſhould we attend to what 
Euſebius, the ancienteſt writer extant of Church-Hiftory, notwithſtanding all the 
helps he had above theſe, confeſſes in tlie 4th chapter of his 3d Book, That it was no 
eaſy matter. to tell who were thoſe 1 were left Biſhops of the Churches by the a 


more than by what a man might gather from the Acts of the Apoſtles, and the Epi allles of 
St. Paul, in which number he reckons Timothy for Biſhop of Epheſus. 80 as may 
plainly appear, that this tradition of Biſhoping Timothy over Epheſus, was but taken 
for granted out of that place in St. Paul, which was onſy an intreating him to tarry at 


Wer to do . left him in charge. IE if OR a famous writer, MAGE 
OL, I. | | 


\ 


Parition of 


Victor did. 
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it ſo diffcult to tell who were appointed Biſhops by the Apoſtles, much mere may ve 


think it difficult to Leontius, an obſcure Biſhop, ſpeaking beyond his ow dioceſe: and 
certainly much more hard was it for either of them to determine what kind of Biſhops 
theſe were, if they had fo little means to know who they were; and much lefs reaſon 
have we to ſtand to their definitive ſentence, ſeeing they have been ſo raſh to raiſe ups | 
ſuch lofty Biſhops and Biſhopricks out of places in ſeripture merely miſunderſtood. 
Thus while we leave the Bible to gad after the traditions of the ancients, we hear the 


; ancients themſelves confeſſing, that what knowledge they had in this point was fucts 


as they had gather'd from the bible. Tho PAs e ee 
Since therefore antiquity itſelf hath turn'd over the controverſy to that ſovereign book 

which we had fondly ſtraggled from, we ſhall do better not to detain this venerable ap- 
| 7 — any longer, but diſmiſs him with his lift of ſeven and twenty, to 

ſleep unmoleſted in his former obſcurity. 9 co es MR: ITY, 

Nov for the word xpascns, it is more likely that Timothy never knew the word in that 


ſenſe: it was the vanity of thoſe next ſucceeding times not to content themſelves withs 


the ſimplicity of ſcripture-phraſe, but muſt make a new lexicon to name themſelves by; 
one will be call'd zposgd, or Antiftes, a werd of precedence; another would be term'd 
a Gnoſtick, as Clemens; a thifd Sacerdos, or prieft, and talks of altars; which was # 
plain ſign that their doctrine began to change, for which they muſt change their expreſ- 


ions. But that place of Juſtin Martyr ſerves rather to convince the author, than to 


make for him, where the name veg»; 7#v 43:xQ68v, the preſident or paſtor of the bre- 


hren (for to what end is he their preſident, but to teach them?) cannot be limited to 


ſignify a prelatical biſhop; but rather communicates that Greek appellation to every ordi- 
nary preſbyter : For there he tells what the Chriſtians: had wont to do in their ſeveral 


| congregations, to read and expound, to pray and adminiſter, all which he fays the 


Tp6:5%%, or Antiſtes, did. Are theſe the offices only of a Biſhop, or ſhall we think that 
every Congregation where theſe things were dene, which he attributes to this Antiſtes, 
had a Biſhop preſent among them ? Unleſs they had as many Antiſtites as Prefby- 
ters, which this place rather ſeems to imply; and fo we may infer even from their own. 
alledg'd authority, that Antiſtes was nothing elſe but Preſbyter.” e 
As for that nameleſs treatiſe of Timothy's martyrdom, only cited by Photius that 
liv'd almoſt goo years after Chriſt, it handſomely follows in that author, the martyr- 
dom of the ſeven ſleepers, that flept (I tell you but what mine author fays) three hun- 
dred ſeventy and two years; for fo long they had been ſhut up in a cave without meat; 
and were found living. This ſtory of Timothy's Epheſian Biſhoprick, as it follows in: 
order, ſo may it for truth, if it only ſubſiſt upon its own authority, as it doth ; for 
Photius only faith he read it, he does not aver it. That other legendary piece found 
among the lives of the ſaints, and ſent us from the ſhop of the Jefuits at Louvain,. 
does but bear the name of Polycrates; how truly, who can tell? and ſhall have ſome 
more weight with us, when Polycrates can perſuade us of that which he affirms in the 


ſame place of Euſebius's 5th book, that St. John was a prieft, and wore the golden 


Breaſt-plate : and why ſhould he convince us more with his traditions of Timothy's epif-. 
copacy, than he could convince Victor Biſhop of Rome with his traditions concerning 


the feaſt of Eaſter, who not regarding his irrefragable inſtances of examples taken - 


from Philip and his daughters that were propheteſſes, or from Polyearpus, no nor from 
St. John himſelf, excommunicated both him, and all the Afian Churches, for celebrat- 
ing their Eaſter judaically? He may therefore go back to the ſeven biſhops his kinſ- 
men, and make his moan to them, that we efteem his traditional ware, as lightly as 


* 
. 9 0 


Thoſe of Theodoret, Felix, and John of Antioch, are authorities of later times, and 


therefore not to be receiv'd for their antiquities ſake to give in evidence concerning, ann 


allegation, wherein writers, ſo much their elders, we ſee ſo eaſily miſearry. What if Ba | | 
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gad told us that Peter, who as they ſay left Ignatius Biſhop of Antioch, went afterwards 
to Rome, and was Biſhop there, as chis Ignatius, and Irenæus, and all antiquity with 
one mouth. deliver? there be nevertheleſs a number of learned and wiſe proteſtants, who 
have written, and will maintain, that Peter's being at Rome as Biſhop, cannot ſtand with 
 CONGOMINNES IDE: IEEE Ao LI. pF OLI TT HOT On ng ge re 
Now come the epiſtles of Ignatius to ſhew us firſt, that Oneſimus was Biſhop of 
Epheſus z next, to aſſert the difference of Biſhop and Preſpy ter: wherein I wonder that 
men, teachers of the proteſtant religion, make no more difficulty of impoling gpon our 
belief a ſuppoſititious offspring of Foe Sen ND; wheteof five are rejected as ſpu- 
rious, containing in them hereſies and trifles ; which cannot agree in chronology with Ig- 


natius, entitling him Archbiſhop of Antioch Theopolis, which name-of Theopolis that 
city had not till Juſtinian's time, long after, as Cedrenus mentions z which argues both 
the barbarous time, and the unſkilful fraud of him that foiſted this epiſtle upon 5 ime 
In the epiſtle to thoſe of Tarſus, he condemns them for miniſters of Satan, that ſay, 
„ Chriſt is God above all.“ To the Philippians, them that kept their Eaſter as the 
Aſian Churches, as Polycarpus did, and them that faſted upon any Saturday, or Sunday, 
except one, he counts as thoſe that had ſlain the Lord. To thoſe of Antioch, he falures 
the Sub-Deacons, Chaunters, Porters, and Exorcifts, as if theſe had been orders of the 
Church in his time: thoſe other epiſtles leſs queſtion'd, are yet fo interlarded with cor- 
ruptions, . as may juſtly indue us with a wholeſome-ſuſpicion of the reſt. As to the 
Trallians, he writes that, a Biſhop hath power over all beyond all government and 
authority whatſoever.” Surely then no Pope can deſire more than Ignatius attributes to 
every Biſhop ; but what will become then of the Archbiſhops and Primates, if every 
Biſhop in Ignatius's judgment be as ſupreme as a Pope? To . near the 
very place from whence they fetch their proof for epiſcopacy, there ſtands a line that 
caſts an ill hue upon all the epiſtle ; ( Let no man err,” ſaith he, © unlefs a man he with- 
in the rays or encloſure of the altar, he is depriv'd of the bread of life.” '1 ſay not but 


this may be ſtretch'd to a figurative conſtruction, but yet it has an ill look, eſpecially * 


ing follow id beneath with the mention of T know not what ſacrifices. In the other 
epiſtle to Smyrna, wherein is written that < they ſhould follow their Biſhop as Chriſt 
did his father, and the Preſbytery as the Apoſtles;”” not to ſpeak of the inſulſe, and 
ill- laid compariſon, this cited place lies upon the very brim of a noted corruption, which _ 
had they that quote this paſſage, ventur'd to let us read, all men would have readily ſeen 
what grain the teſtimony had been of, where it is faid, that it is not lawful without a 
Biſhop to baptize, nor to offer, nor to do facrifice.” What can our Church make of theſe 
Phraſes but ſcandalous ? And but a little further he plainly falls to contradict the ſpirit 
of God in Solomon, judg'd by the words themſelves; © My fon, faith he, honour 
God and the King; but I ſay, honour God and the Biſhop as E ee bearing the 
image of God according to his ruling, and of Chriſt according to his prieſting, and af- 
ter him honour the King Excellent Ignatius! can ye blame the Prelates for making 
much of this — ? Certainly if this epiſtle can ſerve yau to ſet a Biſhop above a Prel- 
byter, it may ſerve you next to ſet him above a King. Theſe, and other like places in 
abundance through all thoſe ſhort epiftles, muft either be adulterate, or elſe Tgnatius was 
not Ignatius, nor a martyr, but moſt adulterate, and corrupt himſelf. In the midft 
therefore of ſo many forgeries, where ſhall we fix to dare ſay this is Ignatius? As for 
his tile, who knows it, ſo disfigured and interrupted as it is? except they think that 


where they meet with any thing ſound, and orthodoxal, there they find Ignatius. And 5 


then they believe him not for his own authority, but for a truth's ſake, which they de- 
rive from elſewhere : to what end then ſhould' they cite him as authentic for Epiſcopacy, 
when they cannot know what is authentic in him, but by the judgment Which the) 
brought with them, and not by any judgment which they might ſafely learn from him? 
How can they bring ſatisfaction from ſuch an author, to whole very efſenee» the POM 
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muſt be fain to contribute his own underſtanding ? Had God ever intended that we ſhould = 
have ſought any part of uſeful inſtruction from Ignatius, doubtleſs he would not have 
ſo ill provided = our knowledge, as to ſend; him to our hands in this broken and dis- 
Jointed plight z and if he intended no ſuch thing, we do, injuriouſly in thinking to taſte. 
better the pure evangelic manna, by ſeaſoning our mouths with the tainted ſcraps and 
fragments of an unknown. table; and ſearching among the verminous and polluted rags 
dropt over-worne from the toiling ſhoulders of time, with theſe deformedly to quilt and 
interlace the intire, the ſpotleſs, and undecaying robe of truth, the daughter not of time, 
but of Heaven, only bred up here below in chriſtian- hearts, between. two. ey” and: 5 
holy nurſes, the doctrine and diſcipline of the Goſpel. . 
| New follows Irenæus Biſhop of Lyons, who is cited to affirm, that W 4e was 
made Biſhop of Smyrna by the Apoftles,” and this, it may ſeem, none could better 
tell than he who had both ſeen and heard Polycarpus : But when did he hear him? himſelf 
confeſſes to Florinus, when he was a boy. Whether that age in Irenzus may not be lia- 
ble to many miſtakings ; and whether a boy. may be truſted to take an exact account 
of the manner of a Church - Conſtitution, and upon what terms, and within what limits, 
and with what kind of Commiſſion Polycarpus received his charge, let a man conſider, 
ere he be credulous. It will not be deny'd that he might have ſeen .Polycarpus in his 
youth, a man of great eminence in the Church, to whom the other Preſbyters might 
give way for his virtue, wiſdom, and the reverence. of his age; and ſo did Anicetus 
Biſhop of Rome, even in his own city, give him a kind of priority in adminiſtring 
the ſacrament, as may be read in Euſebius : but that we ſhould hence conchade a diſtin&t, 
and ſuperior order from the young obſervation of Irenæus, nothing yet alledg'd can war- 
rant us; unleſs we ſhall believe ſuch as would face us down, that Calvin, and after him 
Beza were Biſhops of Geneva, becauſe that in the unſettled ſtate of the Church, while 
things were not fully compos'd, their worth and learning caſt a greater ſhare of buſineſs 
upon a them, and directed men's eyes princ pally towards them: and yet. theſe men were 
the diſſolvers of epiſc 1 4a e ſee the ſame neceſſity in ſtate· affairs; Brutus that ex- 
pell'd the Kings out o Nome, was for the time forc'd to be as it were a king himſelf, 
till matters were ſet in order, as in a free commonwealth. He that had ſeen Pericles lead 
the Athenians which way he liſted, haply would have ſaid he had been their prince; 
and yet he was but a powerful and eloquent man in a democraty, and had no more at 
any time than a temporary and elective ſway, which was in the will of the people when 
to abrogate. And it is moſt likely that! in the Church, they which came after theſe 
apoſtolic men, being leſs in merit, but bigger in ambition, ſtrove to invade, thoſe privi- 
leges by intruſion and plea of right, which Polycarpus, and others like him poſſeſt, from 
the voluntary ſurrender of men ſubdu'd by the excellency of their heavenly gifts; which 
* becauſe their ſucceſſors had not, and ſo could neither have that authority, it was. their 
policy to divulge that the eminence which Polycarpus and his equals enjoy'd, was by 
right of conſtitution, not by free will of condeſcending. And yet thus far Irenzus 
makes againſt them, as in that very place. to call Polycarpus an apoſtolical Preſbyter. 
But what fidelity his relations had in general, we cannot. ſooner learn than by Euſebius, 
who near the end of his third book, ſpeaking of Papias a very ancient writer, one that 
had heard St. John, and was a to many that had ſeen, and been acquainted with 
others of the Apoſtles, but being of a ſhallow wit, and not underſtanding thoſe tradi- 
tions which he receiv'd, fill'd his writings with many new. doctrines, and abulous con- 
ceits ; he tells us there, that divers eccleſiaſtical men, and Irenæus among the reſt, 
while they look'd at his antiquity, became infected with his errors.“ Now if- Lenses 5 
were ſo raſh as to take unexamined opinions from an author of ſo ſmall capacity, when 
he was a man, we ſhould be more raſh ourſelves to rely upon thoſe obſervations which 
he made when he was a boy, And this. may be a ſufficient reaſon to us why we 
need no longer muſe : at the ſ] reading of 1 idle traditions ſo ſoon after the apoſ- 
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tles, whilſt ſuch as this Papias had the throwing them about, and the inconſiderate zeal 
of the next age, that heeded more the perſon than the doctrine, had the gathering them 
up. Wherever a man, who had been any way converſant with the Apoſtles, was to be 
found, rhither flew all the inquiſitiye ears, although the exerciſe of right inſtructing was 

chang'd into the curioſity of impertinent fabling: where the mind was to be e d | 
with ſolid doctrine, there the fancy was fobth'd with ſolemn ſtories :- with leſs fervency 
was ſtudied what St. Paul, or St. John had written, than was liften'd to one that could 
ſay here he taught, here he ſtood,” this was his ſtature ; and thus he went habited, and 


* 


O happy this houſe that harbout'd him, and that cold ſtone whereon he reſted, this vil-· 


* 


lage wherein he wrought. ſuch a miracle, and that pavement. bedew'd with the warn 
effuſion of his laſt blood, that ſprouted up into eternal roſes. to crown his martyrdom. 
Thus while all their thoughts were pour'd out upon circumſtances, and the gazing af- 
ter ſuch men as had fat at table with the Apoſtles (many of which Chriſt hath profeſt, 
yea, tho they had caſt out Devils in his name, he will not know at the laſt day) by this 
means they loſt their time, and truanted in the fundamental grounds of ſaving know- 
ledge, as was ſeen fhortly by their writings. Laſtly for Irenæus, we have cauſe to think 
him leſs judicious in his reports from hand to hand of what the Apoſtles did, when we | 
find him ſo negligent in keeping the Faith which they writ, as to ſay in his third book 
againſt hereſies, that the obedience of Mary was the cauſe of ſalvation to herſelf, and 
all mankind;“ and in his fifth book, that as Eve was ſeduc'd to fly God, ſo the virgin 
Mary was perſuaded to obey God, that the virgin Mary might be made the advocate of 
the virgin Eve, Thus if Irenæus for his nearneſs to the Apoſtles, muſt be the patron. of 
Epiſcopacy to us, it is no marvel though he be the patron of idolatry to the papiſt, for 
the ſame cauſe. To the epiſtle of thoſe brethren of Smyrna, that write the martyrdom 
of Polycarpus, and ſtile him an apoſtolical, and prophetical doctor, and: Biſhop of the 
Church of Smyrna, I could be content to give . credit for the great honour and 
affection which I ſee thoſe brethren bear him, and not undeſervedly, if it be true which 
they there ſay that he was a prophet, and had a voice from Heaven to comfort him at 
his death, which they could hear, but the reſt could not for the noiſe and tumult that 
was in the place; and beſides, if his body were ſo precious to the Chriſtians, that he 
was never wont to pull off his ſhoes for one or other that {till ſtrove to have the office, 
that they might come in to touch his feet, yet a light fcruple or two I would gladly be 
reſolv'd in: If Polycarpus (who, as they ſay, was a Prophet that never fail'd in what 
he foretold) had declar'd to his friends, that he knew by viſion, he ſhould die no other 
death than burning, how it came to pals that the fire when it came to proof, would 
not do his work, but ſtarting off like a full ſail from the maſt, did but reflect a golden 
light upon his unviolated limbs, exhaling ſuch a ſweet odour, as if all the incenſe of 
Arabia had been burning; inſomuch that when the bill-men ſaw that the fire was over- 
aw'd, and could not do the deed, one of them ſteps to him and ſtabs him with a ſword, 

at which wound ſuch abundance of blood guſh'd forth, as quench'd the fire, By all this 

relation it appears not how the fire was guilty of his death, and then how can his pro- 
phecy be fulfil®d ? Next, how the ſtanders-by could be ſo ſoon weary of ſuch a glonous 


fight, and ſuch a fragrant ſmell, as to haſten the executioner to put out the fire with the -_ 


martyr's blood; unleſs perhaps they thought, as in all perfumes, that the fmoak would 
be more odorous than the flame: yet theſe good brethren ſay he was Biſhop of Smyrna. 
No man queſtions it, if Biſhop and Preſbyter were anciently all one, and how does it 

appear by any thing in this teſtimony that they were not? If among his other high | 
titles of prophetical, apoſtolical, and moſt admired of thoſe times, he be alſo ſtiled 
Biſhop of the Church of Smyrna in a. kind. of ſpeech, which the rhetoricians call 

„r Zzoxuv, for his excellence ſake, as being the moſt famous of all the Smyrnian Preſ- 
byters; it cannot be proved neither from this nor that other place of Irenzus, that he 
was therefore in diſtinct and monarchical order above the other Preſbyters ; it is Fare 


— 
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probable, that if the whole Preſbytery had been as renowned as he, they would have 
term'd every one of them ſeverally Biſhop of Smyrna. Hence it is that we read ſome- 
times of two Biſhops in one place; and had all the Preſbyters there been of like worth, 
we might perhaps have read of twenty. TS; | | | 


Tertullian accoſts us next, (for Polycrates hath had his anſwer). whoſe teſtimony, ſtate 
but the queſtion right, is of no more force to deduce Epiſcopacy, than the two former. 
He fays that the Church of Smyrna had Polycarpus plac'd there by John, and the 
Church of Rome, Clement ordain'd by Peter; and ſo the reſt of the Churches did ſhew 
what Biſhops had receiv'd by the appointment of the Apoſtles. None of this will 
be contradicted, for we have it out of the ſcripture that Biſhops or Preſbyters, which 
were the ſame, were left by the Apoſtles in every Church, and they might perhaps give 
| Tome ſpecial charge to Clement, or Polycarpus, or Linus, and put ſome ſpecial truſt in 
them for the experience they had of their faith and conſtancy ; it remains yet to be 
evinc'd out of this and the like places, which will never be, that the word Biſhop. is 
otherwiſe taken, than in the language of St. Paul, and the Acts, for an order above 
Presbyters. We grant them Biſhops, we grant them worthy men, we grant them pla- 
ced in ſeveral Churches by th: Apoſtles) we grant that Irenæus and Fertullian affirm 
this, but that they were plac'd in a ſuperior order above the Presbytery, ſhew from all 
theſe words why we ſhould grant. *Tis not enough to ſay the Apoſtle left this man 
Biſhop in Rome, and that other in Epheſus, but to ſhew when they alter'd their own 
| decree ſer down by St. Paul, and made all the Presbyters underlings to one Biſhop. But 
ſuppoſe Tertullian had made an imparity where none was originally, ſhould he move 
us, that goes about to prove an imparity between God the Father, and God the Son, as 
theſe words import in bis book againſt Praxeas ? The Father is the whole ſubſtan 
but the Son a derivation, and portion of the whole, as he himſelf profeſſes, becau 
the Father is greater than me.” Believe him now for a faithful relater of tradition, 
| whom you fee ſuch an unfaithful ir” er of. the ſcripture : beſides, in his time all 
allowable tradition was now loſt. For this ſame author whom you bring to teſtify - 
the ordination of Clement to the Biſhoprick of Rome by Peter, teſtifies. alſo in the 
beginning of his treatiſe concealing chaſtity, that the biſhop of Rome did then uſe to ſend 
forth his edits by the name of Pontifex Maximus, and e Epiſcop „ chief 
prieſt, and biſhop of biſhops : for ſhame then do not urge that authority to nega a bi- 
ſhop, that will neceſſarily engage you to ſet up a Pope. As little can your advantage be 
from Hegeſippus an hiſtorian of the ſame time not extant, but cited by Euſebius ; his 
words are, that © in 2 all things ſo ſtood in his time as the law, and the Prophets, 
and our Lord did preach.“ If they ſtood ſo, then ſtood not bi above Preſbyters; 
for what our Lord and his diſciples taught, God be thanked, we have no need to go learn 
of him: and you may as well hope to perſuade us out of the ſame author, that James the 


brother of our Lord was a Nazarite, and that to him only it was lawful to enter into 


the holy of holies; that his food was not upon any thing that had life, fiſh ar fleſh ; 
that he uſed no woollen garments, but only linen, and fo as he trifles own. 

If therefore the tradition of the Church were now grown ſo ridiculous, and diſcon- 
ſenting from the doctrine of the Apoſtles, even in thoſe points which were of leaſt mo- 
ment to men's particular ends, how well may we be aſſur d it was much more degenerated 
in point of Epiſcopacy, and precedency, things which could afford eh. pane pre- 
tences, ſuch commodious traverſes for ambition, and avarice to lurk behind? 
A s for thoſe Britain Biſhops which you cite, take heed what you do; for our Britain 
Biſhops, leſs ancient than theſe, were remarkable for nothing more than their poverty, 
as Sulpitius Severus, and Beda can remember you of examples good ſtore. ahead 


L uaſtly (for the fabulous Metaphraſtes is not worth an anſwer) that authority of Clemens 
Alexandrinus is not to be found in all his works; and wherever it be extant, it is in con- 


troverly, whether it be Clement's or no; or if it were, it ſays only that Saint J 10 in 
| | kD | | Ome 
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ſome places conſtituted Biſhops : queſtionleſs he did, but where does. Clemens ſay he fer 
them above Preſbyters? No man will gainſay the conſtitution of Biſhops ; but the raiſ- 
ing them to a fupetior, and diſtinct order above Preſbyters, ſecing the Goſpel makes them 
one and the ſame. thing, a thouſand ſuch allegations as theſe will not give prelatical 
Epiſcopacy oe chapel of eaſe above a patiſh Church. And thus much for this cloud I 
cannot fay rather than 8 of witneſſes, with which Epiſcopal men would caſt a 
miſt before us, to deduce their exalted Epiſcopacy from apoſtolic times. Now al- 
though, as all men well know, it be the wonted ſhift of error, and fond opinion, whem 
they find themſelves outlaw'd by the Bible, and forſaken of ſound reaſon, to betake 
them with all ſpeed to their old fi arting- hole of tradition, and that wild, and overgrown. 
covert of antiquity, 1 to fatme there at large room, and fine good ſtabling, yet 
thus much their own deify'd antiquity betrays them, to inform us that tradition hath 
had very ſeldom or never the gift of perſuaſion ; as that Which Church-hiſtories report of 
thoſe Eaft and Weſtern Paſchaliſts, formerly ſpoken of, will declare. Who would have 
thought that Polycarpus on the one fide Toll have err d in what he ſaw Saint John do, 
or Anicetus Biſhop of Rome on the other ſide, in what he or ſome of his friends might 
pretend to have ſeen St. Peter or St. Paul do; and yet neither of theſe could perſuade: 
either when to keep Eafter? The like frivolous contention troubled the primitive Eng- 
liſh Churches, while Colmanus, and Wilfride on either ſide deducing their opinions, the 
one from the undeniable example of Saint John, and the learned Biſhop Anatolius, and 
_ laſtly the miraculous Columba, the other from Saint Peter and the Nicene council; could 
gain no ground each of other, till king Oſwy perceiving no likelihood of ending the 
controverſy that way, was fain to decide it himſelf, good king, with that ſmall Know- 
ledge wherewith thoſe times had furniſh'd him. So when thoſe pious Greek Emperors. 
began, as Cedtentis refates, to put down_ monks, and aboliſh images, the old idolaters 
finding themſetves blaſted, and driven back by the prevailing light of the ſcriptute, ſent 
out their ſturdy Monks call'd the Abramites, to alledge for images the ancient Fathers 
Dionyſius, and this our objected Irenzus : nay, they were ſo high flown in their antiqui- 
ty, that they undertook: to bring the. Apoſtles, and Luke the Evangeliſt, yea Chriſt 
himſelf, from certain records that were then current, to patronize their 1dolatry : yet for 
all this the worthy Emperor Theophilus, even in thoſe dark times, choſe rather to nouriſh: 
himſelf and his people with the ſincere milk of the goſpel, than to drink from the mixt 
confluence of fo many corrupt and poiſonous waters, as tradition would have perſuaded 
him to, by moſt ancient. ſeeming authorities. In like manner all the reform'd Churches: 


abroad, unthroning Epiſcopacy, doubtleſs were not 3 of theſe teſtimonies al- 
ledg'd to draw it in a line from the Apoſtles days: for ſurely the author will not think. 
he hath brought us now any new authorities, or conſiderations into the world, which 
the reformers in other places were not advis'd of: and yet we ſee, the interceſſion of alk 
theſe apoſtolic fathers could not prevail with them to alter their reſolv'd deeree of reducing 
into order their uſurping and over-provender'd Epiſcopants ; and God hath bleſſed their 
work this hundred years with a proſperous and ſtedfaſt, and ſtill happy ſueceſs. And 
this may ferve to prove the inſufficiency of theſe preſent Epiſcopal teſtimonies, not only 
in themſelves, but in the account of thoſe ever that have been the followers of truth. 
It will next behoove us to conſider the inconvenience we fall into, by uſing ourſelves to 
be guided by theſe kind of teſtimonies. He that thinks it the part of a well-learned! 
man to have read diligently the ancient ſtories of the Church, and to be no flranger im 
the volumes of the fathers, ſhall have all judicious men conſenting with him; not here- 
by to controul, and new-fangle the ſcripture, God forbid ! but to mark how corruptiom, - 
and Apoſtacy crept in by degrees, * to gather up wherever we find the remaining; 
ſparks of original truth, wherewith to ſtop the 1 of our adverſaries, and te bridle 
them with their own curb, who willingly. paſs by that which is orthodoxal in them, ant | 
ſtudiouſly cull out that which is commentitious, and beſt for their turns, not weighing, | 


we 
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the fathers in the balance of ſcripture, but ſeripture in the balanee of the fathers. If we 
therefore, making firſt the goſpel our rule and oracle, ſhall take the good which we lighr 
on in the fathers, and ſet it to oppoſe the evil which other men ſeek from them, in this 
way of ſkirmiſh we ſhall eaſily maſter all ſuperſtition and falſe doctrine; but if we turn 
this our diſcreet and wary uſage of them into a blind devotion towards them, and what- 
ſoever we find written by them; we both forſake our own grounds and. reaſons which led 
us at firſt to part from Rome, that is, to hold to the ſcriptures againſt all antiquity ; we 
remove our cauſe into our adverſaries own court, and take up there thoſe caſt principles 
which will ſoon cauſe us to ſodder up with them again; inaſmuch as believing antiquity 
for itſelf in any one point, we bring an engagement upon ourſelves of aſſenting to all that 
it charges upon us. For ſuppoſe we ſhould now, neglecting that which is clear in 
ſcripture, that a Biſhop and Prefbyter is all one both in name and office, and that what 
was done by Timothy and Titus, executing an extraordinary place, as fellow-labourers 
with the Apoſtles, and 6f a univerſal charge in planting Chriſtianity through divers re- 
gions, cannot be drawn into particular and daily example; ſuppoſe that neglecting this 
clearneſs of the text, we mould by the uncertain, and corrupted writings of ſucceeding 
times, determine that Biſhop and Preſbyter are different, becauſe we dare not deny what 
Ignatius, or rather the Perkin Warbeck of Ignatius, ſays; then muſt we be Lin M ar 
to take upon ourſelves. a thouſand ſuperſtitions and falſities which the Papiſts will prove 
us down in from as good authorities, and as ancient as theſe that ſet a Biſhop. above a 
Preſbyter. And the plain truth is, that when any of our men of thoſe that are wedded to 
antiquity come to diſpute with a Papiſt, and leaving the ſcriptures put themſelves without 
appeal to the ſentence of Synods and councils, uſing in the cauſe of Sion the hir'd ſoldiery 
of revolted Iſrael ; where they give the Romaniſts one buff, they receive two counterbuffs. 
Were it therefore but in this regard, every true Biſhop ſhould be afraid to conquer in his 
cauſe by ſuch authorities as theſe, which if we admit for the authority's ſake, we open a 
broad paſſage for a multitude of doctrines that have no ground in ſcripture to break in 
upon us. | „ 5 „„ „ 
"Laſtly, I do not know, it being undeniable that there are but two eccleſiaſtical orders, 
| biſhops and deacons, mention'd in the Goſpel, how it can be leſs than impiety to make a 
demur at that, which is there ſo perſpicuous, confronting and paralleling the ſacred veri- 
ty of St. Paul with the offal#and ſweepings of antiquity, that met as accidentally and 
\ abſurdly, as Epicurus his atoms, to patch up a Leucippean Ignatius, inclining rather to 
make this phantaſm an expounder, or indeed a depraver of St. Paul, than Saint Paul an 
examiner, and diſcoverer of this impoſtorſhip ; nor caring how ſlightly they put off the 
verdict of holy text unſalv'd, that ſays plainly there be but two orders, ſo they maintain 
the reputaion of their imaginary doctor that proclaims three. Certainly if Chriſt's apoſtle 
have ſet down but two, then according to his own words, though he himſelf ſhould 
: unſay it, and not only the angel of Smyrna, but an angel from heaven ſhould bear us 
3 down that there be three, Saint Paul has doom'd him twice, Let him be accurs'd;“ 
for Chriſt hath pronounc'd that no tittle of his word ſhall fall to the ground; and if one 
jot be alterable, it is as poſſible that all ſhould periſh : and this ſhall be our Righte- 
ouſneſs, our ample warrant, and ftrong aſſurance both now, and at the laſt day, never to 
be aſham' d of, againſt all the heaped names of angels, and martyrs, councils, and fathers 
urg' d upon us, if we have given ourſelves up to be taught by the Lands and living precept 
of God's word only; which without more additions, nay with a forbidding of them, hath 
within itſelf the promiſe of eternal life, the end of all our weariſome labours, and all our 
ſuſtaining hopes. But if any ſhall ſtrive to ſet up his Ephod, and Teraphim of anti- 
uity againſt the brightneſs and perfection of the Goſpel ; let him fear leſt he and his 
8 Baal be turn'd into Boſnheth. And thus much may ſuffice to ſhe that the pretended 
Epiſcopacy cannot be deduc'd from the Apoſtolical Times, _. 1 1 
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lihing of 3 we which for e run aim . the ht of 
mark ociety le forth to che people without reaſon or preface, like a 
phyſical 77 or only with threatnings, as it were a lordly command, in the 
| 1 of Plato was thought to be done neither generouſly: nor wiſely.” His advice 
was, ſeeing that perſuaſion certainly is a more winning, and more manlike way to 2 
men in obedience than fear, that to ſuch laws as were of principal moment, there ſhoul 


be us'd as an induction, ſome e eee diſcourſe, loving how good, how gainful, 
how happy it muſt needs be to live accordin to hopeſty and juſtioe; which being 
utter d with thoſe native colours and graces of ſpeech, as true eloquence, the daughte 
of virtue, can beſt beſtow upon her — . praiſes, would ſo incite, and in a man- 
ner charm the multitude into the love of that which is real! „ as to embrace it 
ever after, not of cuſtom and awe,” which moſt men do, but of c vice and purpoſe, with 
true and conſtant delight. But this practice. we may learn from a better and more ancient 
authority than any heathen writer hath to give us; and indeed being a point of ſo high 
wiſdom and worth, how could it be but we ſhould find it in that book, within whoſe ſacred 
context all Elon. is unfolded ? Moſes therefore the only lawgiver that we can believe to 
have been viſibly taught of God, knowing how vain it was to write laws to men whoſe 
hearts were not firſt ſeaſon'd with the knowledge of God and of his works, began from 
the book of Geneſis, as a prologue to his laws; which Joſephus right well hath noted: 
That the nation of the Jews, reading therein the univerſal goodneſs of God to all crea- 
tures in the creation, and his peculiar favour to them in 14 election of Abraham their 
anceſtor, from whom they could derive ſo many bleſſings u n themſelves, might be 
mov d to obey ſincerely, by knowing ſo: good a reaſon of their obedience. If then in 
the adminiſtration of civil juſtice, and under the obſcurity of — 5 rites, ſuch care 
was had by the wiſeſt of . heathen, and by Moſes among the Jews, to in ruct them 
at leaſt in a general reaſon of that government to which their ſubjection was requir'd; 
how much more ought the members of the Church under the goſpel, ek to inform their 
underſtanding in the reaſon of that government which the e claims to have over 
them? eſpecially for that the Church hath in her immediate cure thoſe inner parts ani 
affections of the mind where the ſcat of reaſon is, hangs wer to examine our ſpiritual 
knowledge, and to demand from us, in God's behalf, a ſervice entirely reaſonable.” But 
becauſe t the manner and order of this government, whether it ought to be preſpy⸗ 
terial or prelatical, ſuch endleſs queſtion, or rather uproar is ariſen in this land, as may 
be juſtly 5 what the 25 to the phyſicians, che eternal reproach of our divines; 
whilſt other pioynd Re ie of late greatly, as they. conceive, to the advancement ef 

laty neting out che Lydian Feen A een 
P91 1 b . 6 : ; prom: 
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in all haſte meant to change their 
p of Chalcedon; and whilſt good: 
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prime metropolis of Epheſus, as if ſome of our p 
foil, and become neighbours to the Engliſh 


Boelrarood as budy beſtin himſelf in a tongue, to divide pr 2 
patriarchates of Rome, Alexandria and Antioch ; and and whether to any gland 


doth belong: 1 ſhall in che mean while not ceaſe to hope, e e mercy and, grace- | 

of Chriſt, the head and huſband of his Church, that England ſhortly is to 1 nei 

ther to See Patriarchal, nor See Prelatical, but to the achte — and difciplinin So 
that miniſterial order, which the bleſſed Apoſtles conſtituted through the Chu 

and this I ſhall effay to prove, can be 3 abc che that of Pref And e 


And if any Man incline to think I undertake a taſk too difficult for m years, I truſt,, 


through the ſupreme inlightning afliftance far otherwiſe ; for my years, be they few or 


many, what imports it? ſo they bring reaſon, let that be lock d on: and for. the taſk, 
From hence that the queſtion in hand is fo needful to be known at this time, ohiefly by 

every meaner capacity, and contains in it the explication of many. admirable and 3 
ty privileges reach'd out to us by the conchide the taſk muſt be eaſy :: God 
Having to this end ordained his goſpel to be the revelation of his power and wiſdom in: 
Chriſt Jeſus. And this is one depth of his wiſdom, that he could fo plainly reveal fo. 


great a. meaſure of it to the groſs diſtorted apprehenſion of decayid Et 
sthers therefore dread and ſhun the ſcriptures for their darkneſs; I. ffiall wiſh I way &- 
among thoſe who admire and dwell upon them for their clearneſs. 


ſerve to be reckoned 


And this ſeems to be the cauſe why in thoſe places of holy, writ, wherein is treated of 
Church-Government, the reaſons thereof are not formally and profefiedly ſer down, bo- 


cauſe to him that heeds attentively the drift and ſcope of Chriſtian Profeſſion, they -eafali 
imply hemſivs — — ee aal 


N fer. 


CHAP. TE . 
That church-gonerament is preſeribed in | the : Cole, and that's to 


HE — A, 4 e e un e 
aſſent of many on the adverſe part, affirm to be, becauſe we find it ſo ordained and 
5 out to us by the appointment of God in che feriptures: But whether this be preſbyte- 
vial, or prelatical, it cannot be brought to the ſcanning, until I Have faid what is meet to 
ſome who do not think it for the caſe of their incon opinions, to grant that church- 
_ - diſcipline is platformed in the bible, but that it is left to the diſcretion of men. To this 
eonceit of theirs I anſwer, that it is both unſound and untrue; for there is not that 
thing in the world of more grave and urgent importance throughout the whole life of man, 
than is diſcipline. What need I inſtance? He that hath read wich judgment, of nations and 
cbmmon- wealchs, of cities and camps, of peace and war, fea and land, will r agree that 
the flouriſhing and decaying of all civil ſocieties, all the moments and turnings of human oc- 
calions are moved to and fro as upon the axle of diſcipline. So that wharſoever power or 
ſway in mortal things weaker men have attributed to fortune, I durſt with more confidence 
(che honour of Uivine ever ſaved) aſcribe either ro the vigour or the flackneſs of 
diſcipline. Nor is there any fociable- in this life, civil or ſacred, that can be 
above diſcipline; bur the is that which with her muſical cords preferves-and holds all the 
| Parts thereof Henee in thoſe perſect armies of Cyrus in Ren hon, and Scipio 
in the Roman Mors, the excellence of military ſkill was not by the not 'neetU- 
B& bur by he raciſt ſubmitting to the. fs of their-commanter hag 


Tore 
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Erle Eee eee n of diſorder; but if any viſible ſhape can be given to dias 
things, the very viſible ſhape and image of virtue, whereby ſhe is got only ſeep i in che re 
gular geſtures and motions. of her heavenly, paces. as ſhe walks, but alſo makes the harmo- 
ny of her voice andibleto- mortal ears. Lea, 1 themſelves, in whom no diſprder 
15 feared, 'as the apoſtle that ſaw them in his rapture deſcribes, are diſtinguiſhed and qua- 
ternioned into their celeſtial. —.— 4nd Ig: TE ding as God himſelf has writ 
h rees t The ie aloof che bleſed 


but that our . may — elf into a thouſand vagancies * ws — Gale nd be 
with a kind of eccentrical equation be, as it were, an invariable planet of joy and felicity z - 
how much leſs can we-belieye-that God would leave his frail feeble, tho" not leſs "ky 
loved church here below, to the perpetual ſtumble of conjecture and diſturbance in this 
our dark voyage, without the card and eompaſs of diſcipline ? which. is ſo hard to be 
man's making, that we may ſec even in the guidance of civil ſtate to worldly happineſs, 
it is not for every learned, or every wiſe man, though many of them conſult in common, 
to invent or frame a diſcipline : but if it be at all the work of man, it muſt be of ſuch * 
one as is a true knower of himſ-If, and in whom contemplation and practice, wit, pry 
fortitude, and eloquence, muſt" be rarely met, both to comprehend the hidden cauſes of - 
things, and ſpan in his thoughts all the various effects that paſſion or complexion. can 
work in man's nature; and herete muſt his hand be at defiance with gain, and his hears 
in all virtues heroic :' ſo far is it from the ken of theſe wretched: projectors of ours, that 
beſcraul their pamphlets every day with new forms of government for our church. And 
therefore all the ancient law givers were either truly inſpired, as Moſes, or were ſuch men 
as with authority enough might give it out to be ſo, as Minos, Lycurgus, Numa, be- 
cauſe they wiſel — chat men would never quietly ſubmit to ſuch a diſcipline as 
had not more of God's hand in it than man's. To come within the narrowneſs of houſ 
hold-government, obſervation will ſhew. us many deep counſellors of ſtate and judges to 
demean themſelves incorruptly in the ſettled courſe of affairs, and many worthy preachers 
_ Upright in their lives, powerful in their audience: but look upon either of theſe men 
where they are left to their own diſciplining at home, and you ſhall ſoon perceive, for all 
their ſingle knowledge and uprightneſs, how, deficient. they are in the regulating of th 
own family; not only in what may concern the-virtuous and decent compoſure'of the 
minds in their ſeveral places, but that which is of a lower and eaſier performance, the 
right poſſeſſing of the —— veſſel, their body, in * or ſickneſs, reſt or labour, 
diet or abſtinence, whereby: to render it more pliant to the ſoul, and uſeful to the com- 
mon- wealth: which if men were but as to diſcipline themſelves, as ſome are to tutor 
their horſes and hawks, it could not be 1 gross! in moſt houſhalds. If then it appear fo 
hard, and ſo little known how to.goyern-2 houſe well, which is thought of ſo caly dif- 
charge, and for every man's undertaking ; what {kill of man, what wiſdom, what 
can be ſufficient to give laws and ordinances to the elect houſhold of God? If we cou 
imagine JK. Ie nfs, eee provident and us ordering, who is 
he ſo arrogant, & preſumptuous, that durſt diſpo mes I; living ark of the Holy 
[ Ghoſt, thous though he ſhould find ir wandring in the 1 Bold Bethſhemeſh, without the con- 
ſcious warrant of ſame hi \ calling ? Bur no:profane inſolence can parallel that which-our 
4 4 dare avouch, to drive outragiouſly, and ſhatter the holy ark of the church, nat 
n their ſhoulders with pains and | labour in the word, hut drawn with rude oxen 
their officials, and their own brute i inventions. Let them make ſhews of reformi 
they will, fo long as the church is mounted upon the prelatical cart, and not as it oug 
between eee 1 0 1 but een, and he the i ol 
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wherein it rides, let him beware it be not fatal to him as it was to UIzza. Certainly if 
God be the Father of his family the church, wherein could he expreſs that name more; 
than in training it up under his own all-wiſe and dear oeconotny; not turning it looſe to the 


2 In Tony _ 1 
e wer cogent 2 2 _ — —— — — 


hand, though with a good intent ts binder the ſhogging of it; in this unlawful waggonry 


havock of ſtrangers and wolves, that would aſk no better plea than this ta do in the church - 
of Chriſt, whatever humour, faction, policy, or licentious will would prompt them to? 


Again, if hriſt be the Church's huſband, expecting her to be preſented before him 4 
250 unſpotted virgin; in what could he ſhew his tender love to her more, than in pre- 


cribing his own' ways, which he beſt knew would be to the improvement of her health 
and beauty, with much greater care doubtleſs than the Perſiàn king could appoint for 
his queen Eſther, thoſe maiden dietings and ſet preſcriptions of baths and odours; which 


; may render her at laſt the more amiable to his eye? for of any age or ſex, moſt unfitly 


may a virgin be left to an uncertain and arbitrary education. Yea, though fhe be well in- 
ſtructed, yet is ſhe ſtill under a more ftrait tuition, efpecially if Betrothed. In like man- 
ner the church bearing the ſame reſemblance, it were not redfon to think ſhe ſhould be 
left deſtitute of that care which is as neceſſary and proper to her, as inſtruction. For pubs 
lick preaching indeed is the gift of the ſpirit, working as beſt ſeems to his ſecret will; but 
diſcipline is the practic work of preaching directed and applied, as is moſt requiſite, to 


particular duty; without which it were all one to the benefit of ſouls; as it would be to 


the cure of bodies, if all the phyſicians in London ſhould get into the ſeveral pulpits of 


the city, and aſſembling all the diſeaſed in every pariſh; ſhould begin a learned lecture of 


pleuriſies, palſies, lethargies, to which perhaps none there preſent were inclined; and {6: 
without ſo much as feeling one pulſe, or giving the leaſt order to any ſkilful apothecary, 
ſhould diſmiſs them from time to time, ſome groaning, ſome languiſhing, ſome expirings. 
with this only charge, to look well to themſelves, and do as they hear. Of what excel. 


lence and neceſſity then church-difcipline is, how beyond the faculty of man to frame, and 


how dangerous to be left to man's invention, who would be every foot turning it to ſiniſter. 
ends; how properly alſo it 1: the work of God as father, and of Chriſt as huſband of the 
churehy enen ] “ 
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That church- government is ſet down in holy ſcripture, and that 
ae e do ſay otherwiſe” is untrue, wee 
As therefore it is unſound to lay, that God hath not appointed any ſet government in 
{ A his church, ſo is it untrue, Of the time of the law rhere can be no doubt; for to 
let paſs the firit inſtitution of prieſts and Levites, which is too clear to be inſiſted upon, 

when the temple came to be built, which in plain judgment could breed no eſſential change 


either in religion, or in the prieſtly government; yet God, to ſhew how little he could 


endure that men ſhould be tampering and contriving in his worſhip, though in things of 
leſs regard, gave to David for Solomon, not only a pattern and model of the temple, but 
a direction for the courſes of the prieſts and Levites, and for all the work of their ſervice. 


At the return from the captivity, things were only reſtored after the ordinance of Moſes 
and David; or if the leaſt alteration be to be found, they had with them inſpired men, 


prophets ; and it were not ſober to ſay they did aught of moment without divine intima- 


tion. In the prophecy of Ezekiel, from the 4oth chapter onward, after the deſtruction 
of the temple, God by his propher ſeeking to wean the hearts of the Jews from their old 
law, to expect a new and more perfect reformation under Chriſt, ſets out before their eyes 
de ſtately fabric and conſtitution of his church, with all the eccleſiaſtical functions apper- 


taining: 


and 1 2doWy, but in ſuck A Bates never yet came to paſs, nor ever muſt literally, un- 
leſs we mean to annjhilate: the goſpel. But fo exquiſitè and lively the deſcription is in 
pouftraying che new ſtate of the church, and eſpecially in thoſe points where overnment 


fured; that God, whenever he meant to reform his church, never intended to leave the- 
government thereof, delineated here in ſuch curious architecture, to be patched afterwards, 


take ſuch delight in ee out the pillars, arches, and doors of a material tem an 

was he fo punctual and circumſf pect in lavers, altars, and ſacrifices ſoon. after to be 

gue left any of theſe ſhould have been made contrary to his mind? Is not a far Tos 
erfect work, more agreeable to his perfection in the moſt perfect ſtate of the church mi- 

| Hitant, the new alliance of God to man? Should not he rather now by his own-preſcribed 
diſcipline have caſt his line and level upon the foul of man which is his rational temple; and 

by the divine ſquare and compaſs thereof, form and regenerate in us the lovely ſha 


virtues and graces, the ſooner: to edify and accompliſh that immortal ſtature of Chriſt's 
body,; which is his church; in all her glorious lineaments and proportions? And that this 
indeed God hath done for us in the goſpel we ſhall fee with open eyes, not. under a vaili 
We may paſs over the hiſtory of the Acts and other places, turning only to thole epiſtles 
of St. Paul to Timothy ah Titus ; where the ſpiritual eye may 


ſtructure of evangelic diſcipline, ſo diffuſive of knowledge and charity to e. e 
increaſe and 7 3 of he Church; that it cannot be wondered if that: t and art: 


ful ſymmetry of the promiſed yu 9 in Ezekiel, and - all thoſe ſumptuous. things- 
under the law were made to fignify the in ward beauty 


with Amen, enters upon the ſubject of his epiſtle; which is. do eſtabliſh the Churchs 
Government; with a command: < This charge I commit to thee, Son Timothy; ac 


good. warfare. *% Which is plain enough thus exp zunded :* This charge I commit to thee, 
wherein I now go about to inſtruct thee how thou ſhalt ſet up Church. diſtipline, that 


mild word of exhorting, Chap. II. yer. 1. . L exhort therefore; as if be had inter- 


in he” 14th'verſe of the 3d chapter, when he hath delivered the duties of Biſhops or 
Preſbyters, and Deacons, not once naming any other order in the Church, he thus aulds.,; 
« Theſe things write l unto thee, hoping to come unto thee ſhortly. (ſuch neceſlity.. it 
ſeems there was) but if L tarry long, that thou mayeſt know how = oughteſt to be- 
have thyſelf in the houſe of Gd. 
Timothy by this here written, might know what was to be known concerning che orders 
of Church governors or, no? If he might, then in ſuch a clear text as this may we know 


us, than to the r, of him. In the fifth Chapter, after ſome other Church-Pre-- 
cepts concerning diſcipline, mark what a dreadful command follows, ver. 21. I charge 
_ thee before Go and 8 Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the elect Angels, that thou obſerve theſe 
things.“ And as if all were not yet ſure enough, he cloſes up the epiſtle with an athu- 
Ting charge thus 2 I give thee * in the ſiglit of _ who * all things, 


ed asl PablAr r is | 
ſorted beſt to the dee 4 wol times, typical. 


feems to be moſt Active, that both Jews and Gentiles might have good cauſe to be aſ- 


and varniſhed over with the devices and imbelliſhings'of man's ination. Did God: - 


pes of 


diſcern more goodly and 
gracefully erected, than all the magnificence of temple or . ſuch a heavenlỹ7 


and ſplendor of the Chriſtian 
Church thus govern'd: | And oh this be commanded, let it now be judg'd: : St. 
Paul after his preface to the firſt of Timothy, which he concludes; in the 15th verſe- 


cording to the proj hecies which went before on thee, that thou by them mighteſt war a. . 


thou mighteſt war a good warfare, bearing thyſelf conſtantly and; faithfully in the Mi- 
niſtry, wkich in the firſt to the Corinthians is alſo called a warfare; and ſo after a kind 
of parentheſis concerning Hymenæus, he returns to his command; though under the. 


rupted his former command by the occaſional mention · of Hymenzus. More beneath 


From this place it may be julily aſked, whether 


too without further jangle; if he might not, then did St. Paul write inſufficiently, and 
moreover ſaid not true; for he faith here he might know; and I perſuade myſelf he did 
know ere this was written, but that the Apoſtle had more regard. to the. inſtruction of: 


and. 


- 
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and before Chriſt Jeſus, that thou keep this commandment: chat is, the whole. com-, 
mandment concerning diſcipline, being che main purpoſe of the epiſtle: altho Hooker 
vould fain have this denouncement refer ' d to the particular, precept. going before, be- 
cauſe the word commandment is in the ſingular number, not remembring that even in 
the firſt chapter of this epiſtle, the word commandment is uſed, in a plural ſenſe, ver. 3. 
Now the end of the commandment is charity: And what more frequent than in like | 
manner td ſay, the law of Moſes? So that either to reſtrain the Ggnificance:too much, ar | 
too much to inlarge it, would make the adjuration either not {o weighty, or nor ſo pert. 
nent. And thus we find here that the rules of Church-diſcipline are not only command. 
ed, but hedg' d about with ſuch a terrible impalement of commands, as he that will 
break through wilfully to violate the leaſt of them, muſt hazard the wounding of wy 
conſcience even to death. Yet all this notwithſtanding, we. ſhall find them broken well 
nigh all by the fair pretenders even of the next ages. No leſs to the contempt of him 
whom they fcign tobe the Archtounder of Prelaty, St. Peter, who. by what he write 
in the 3th chapter of his firſt Epiſtle, ſhould ſeem to be far another man than tradition 
reports him: there he commits to the Preſbyters only full authority, both of feeding the 
flock and epiſcopating; and commands that obedience be given to them as to the mighty 
hand of God, which is his mighty ordinance. Yet all this was as nothing to Aa; po 
ventrous boldneſs of innovation that enſued, changing the decrees of God that are im- 
mutable, as if they had been breath d by man. Nevertheleſs when. Chriſt, by thoſe vi- 
ions of St. John, foreſhews the reformation of his Church, he bids him take his reed, 
and mete it out again after the firſt pattern, for he ' preſcribes him no other. Ariſe, 
ſaid the Angel, and meaſure the temple of God, and the altar, and them that worſhip 


therein.” What is there in the world can meaſure men but diſcipline ? Out word ruling 


imports no leſs. Doctrine indeed is the meaſure, or at leaſt the reaſon of the meaſure, 
tis true; but unleſs the meaſure be applied to that which it is to meaſure, how can it 
actually do its proper work? Whether therefore diſcipline be all one with doctrine, or 
the particular application thereof to this or that perſon, we all agree that doctrine muſt 
be ſuch only as is commanded; or whether it he ſomething really differing from doctrine, 
yet was it only of God's appointment, as being the moſt adequate meaſure. of. the 
Church and her Children, which is here the office of a great evangeliſt, and the reed 
given him from Heaven. But that part of the temple which is not thus meaſured, ſo 
far is it from being in God's tuition or delight, that in the following verſe he rejects it; 
however, in ſhew and viſibility it may ſeem a part of his Church, yet in as much as * 
lies thus unmeaſur' d, he leaves it to be trampled by the gentiles; that is, to be palluted 
with idolatrous and geatiliſh rites and ceremonies, And that the principal reformation 
here foretold, is already come to paſs, as well in diſcipline as in doctrine, the ſtate of 
our neighbour Churches afford us to behold, Thus 1 all the periods and changes 
of the Church, it hath been proved that God hath ſtill reſerved to himſelf the right of 
enacting Church-government, * © VVV 
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That it is dangerous and unworthy the Goſpel, to hold that church- 
government is to be pattern'd by the Law, as Biſhop Andrews 
and the Primate of Armagh maintain, © vo 


XI 7) E may return now from this interpoſing difficulty thus remov'd, to affirm, that 
V Y . ſince church-government is ſo ſtriftly commanded in God's word, the firſt ard 
greateſt reaſon why we ſhould ſubmit. thereto, is becauſe God hath ſo commanded. But 
| 0 3 1 > | . z * be " 5 AA r CES & * N 1 F i 7 W ; . 


Adam, 


— R 2 S nrg. mon . 
3 | et 'arh | abs polity Leto be firſt laid. 
50 | * an argument, that one of 
theſe two, . rover ro oem nary i be that ordinance muſt be 
evident in che golpd. For the im imperfe@'and obſcure inſtitution of the law, which the 
Apoſtles the gives doubt not oſt times to villify, cannot give tules to the compleat and 
glorious tminiſttation of the goſpel, Which looks on the law as on à child, not as on a 
5 And chat the Prelates have no fure foundation in the goſpel, their own guiltineſs 
doth manifeſt; they would: not elſe run queſting up as high as Adam to fetch their 
original, as tis ſaid one of them lately did in public. To which affertion, had I 
| heard! it, | becauſe: I ſee they are ſo inſatiable E | 
affented, and confelt ys 9 more ancient: ucifer before Adam, was. 
the firſt prelate angel both he, as is e thought, and our fotefather 
as we all „ © aſpiring above their orders, were miſerably degraded. ' But 
others berter advis d, are content to receive their beginning from Aaron and his ſons, 
HR: Andrews of late years, and in theſe times the primate of Armagh, 
reputed the beſt able to ſay what may be ſaid in this opinion. 
imate in hi: * difcor ſe about the original of Epiſcopacy newly revis d, begins thus: 
| rounc of mugen opacy is fetch d partly Ave the pattern preſeribed by God in. 
the Old Teſtament, and partly. from the imitation thereof brought in by the Apoſtles.” 
Herein, 1 non Epiſe to be Ape fy the d 4 — to 7 8 8 s example 
the ground o copaey is ; m the example of the Old Te | 
whom next, and by whole: DR udly, how the Church- -government 82 
the Goſpel, can be right! 1 call'd an imitation of han in the Old Teftament; for that the 
Goſpel 5s the end and fulfilling of the law, our liberty alſo from the bondage of the | 
law, I plainly read. How chen the Tipe age of the Goſpel ſhould be put to ſchool again, 
and learn to-govern. herſelf from the infancy of the law, the ſtronger to imitate” the 
_ weaker, the freeman to follow the captive, the Jearn'd to be leffon'd by the rude, will 
be a hard undertaking to evince _ wang bg thoſe principles. which either art or inſpi- 
ration hath written. If any thin by the Apoſtles may be drawn howſoever to a 
likeneſs of ſomething moſaical, Wien it — be prov'd that ic was done of purpoſe in ĩmi- 
tation, as having the right thereof grounded in nature, and not in ceremony or type, 
it will little avail the matter. The whole Judaic law. is either r (and to take pat- 
dern by that, no Chriſtian nation ever, thought itſelf oblig 


in conſcience) or moral, 
which contains in it the obſervation of whatſoever-is ſubſtantially, and 


and good, either in. religion, or courſe of life: That which is hn moral, 
we fetch” from theſe un · written laws and ideas which nature hath ingraven in us, the 
Goſpel, as ſtands with her dignity moſt, lectures to us from her own- authentic hand- 
writing and command. not copies: out from the borrow d manuſcript of a ſubſervient 
fcrowl, by way of imitating;: As well might ſne he ſaid in her ſacrament of water, to ĩmi- 
tate the baptiſm of John. What though the retain excommunication: us'd in the fyna- 
gogue, retain the morality of the Abbach? ſne. does not therefore imitate the law hen 
underling, but perfect her. All that was morally deliver'd from the law to the Goſpel, 
in the office of the Prieſts and Levites, was, that there ſnould be a Miniſtry ſer apart to 
teach and diſtipline the Church; both which duties the Apoſtles: thought good ,to: com- 
mit to the Preſbyters. And if any diſtinction of honour: were to be made among them, 
they directed it ſhould be to thoſe not that only rule well, but ef] 


ally to thoſe that 
Aber aide that laborious teaching is the 


moſt honourable prelaty that one Miniſter can have above another in the Goſpel æ H 
therefore the ſuperiority ol biſnhopſhip be grounded on the ood as a part of .the 
moral law, it cannot be ſaid to be an imitatic er 47h ridiculous that morality ſhould 
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apoſtacy as our lamentable neighbours the Papiſts, who by this very ſnare and pitfall of 


That it is impoſſible to make the prieſthood of Aaron 


_ eminence. which they held above the other Levites, they receiv'd not only from 


43 The Reaſon of CyynenoGoveanunnt, 


gay feathers of her obſolete bravery, to hide her own. defo ee, dow Vaunts 


ſtration of the law conſiſting of carnal thin 


worldly degrees of authority, honour, temporal juriſdiction, we ſee with our eyes it will 
turn the inward power and purity of the goſpel into the outward carnality of the 
law ; evaporating, and exhaling the internal worſhip, into empty conformities, - a 
gay ſhews. And what remains then but that we ſhould run into: 1 dea 


1 


imitating che ceremonial law, fell inte that irrecoverable ſuperſtition, as mult. need 
make void the covenant of ſalvation to them that perſiſt in this blindneſs? 
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HAT which was promis'd next, is to declare the ĩmpoſſibility 8 ding hh 
| gelic government in the imitation of the Jewiſh prieſthood; which will be done 


by conſidering both the quality of the perſons, and the office itſelf. Aaron and his ſons 


were the princes of their tribe before they were ſanctifyd to the prieſthood: that perſonal 
| ir of- 
fice, but partly brought it into their office; and ſo from that time forward the prieſts 


* 


were not choſen out of the whole number of the Levites, as our Biſhops, but were born 
4nheritors of the dignity. Therefore unleſs we ſhall chuſe our Prelates only out of the 
nobility, and let them run in a blood, there can be no poſſible imitation of lording over 


their brethren in regard of their perſons altogether unlike. As for the office, Which was 


a repreſentation of Chriſt's own perſon more immediately in the high; prieſt, and of his 


whole prieſtly office in all the other, to the performance of which the Levites were but 


as ſervitors and deacons, it was neceſſary there  ſhauld. be a diſtinction of dignity be- 
tween two functions of ſo great odds. But chere being no ſuch difference among our 


Miniſters, unlefs it be in reference to the deacons, it is impoſſible to found a Prelaty 


upon the imitation of this prieſthood : For wherein, or in what work is the off 
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on; you'll ſay 3 but flatly againſt r 


Be for dere 1 the hands of the 

notwithſtanding all the yain deluſions that are us d to that teſtimony, and maintain 
an unwarrantable uſurpation. But ” wherefore ſhould ordination be a cauſe of ſerting 
up a ſuperior degree in the Church? SOON CULT eee. Saviour a 
higher and greater work, - than that he did ordain to preach and pu- 
bliſh him our Saviour? Every Miniſter ſuſtains the perſon of Chriſt in his higheſt work 
of communicating to us the _ myſteries of our a and hath the power of binding 
and abſolving ; how ſhould he bros a fhoulY the peck ty to repreſent or execute that which is 
an inferior work in Chriſt ? Why of ordination, which is a lower 
office, exalt a prelate, Sack tnÞ Res r of Lage and more noble office, 


which is preaching and adminiſtring, much rather . e * 4 neither the na- | 
ture, nor the example of ordination doth ' any way require rity between the 
ordainer and the ordained : For what more natural 3 2 luce his like. 


man to Bi ores fire to 
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To 55 arguments of Biſhop And e | 


I follows hare to attend to certain dbjeftions is » ink: crea e quien. am 
1 - rere and in the title ſaid to be out of the rude 12 5 


ouſly inconſtant to himſelf ; for in he forbears to take an 

argument of prelaty from Aaron, as | | or- 

bear no longer, but repents him of hi 

* in the fleſh, his figure i 
argues, that Chriſt 

the Ling em; Squares. Fu So that if his 

it muſt alſo the other. Marvellous > of divi 


| _ pay ſix thouſand pounds a year 


— ſchool famouſly refuted without hire. 
to the'tippet of the Biſhop, ſutr'ly to caſt a jeal 
kings, like pres, in the | 
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any v 
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upon the crown, as F the Hoke of 
onger-liv'd than the firebrand of 


engage 

the Fall fall in a ruin; 1 

7 a eye al grin: fd hes wo | 
But whine; O Biſhop, doth the of the law ſer forth Chriſt to u as.a K 
which never was intended in the law can never be aboliſhed as part thereof. 125 
law ey nes Ag Re OE _— : 
type in an would ſignify the future Kingdom Chrift, which is not yet viſibly 
come; reer . Chl Pricifood, which being in | 
elſe) comprehends nothing but the propitiatory office of Chriſt's Prieſthood, which | - 
ane kit both low ad rictbod ads away of dl, nd pull ito i 


indeed, . | 
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7 The ef Cav ren Govennuent, Bock 
tranſitory viſion, and the right of Kings neither ſtands by any type nor falls. We ac» 
the civil magiſtrate wears an authority of God's giving, and ought to 

vi ere But to make a King a type, we ſay is an abufive and un- 
12 ſolidity makes it ſeem a ceremonial ſhadem: therefore 

Prieſt muſt unlink. But is not the type of Prieft taken 

away by Chriſt's coming ? faith this famous proteſtant Biſhop of Wincheſter, & ig 
not; and he that faith it is, is an Anabaptiſt. What think ye, Readers, do ye not un-. 

derſtand him? What can be gather'd hence, but that the Prelate would ſtill facrifice 2 
Conceive him, Readers, he would miffificate. Their altars indeed were in a fair for- 
wardneſs; and by fuch arguments as theſe they were ſetting up the molten calf of their maſs 
again, and of their great hierarch the pope. For if the type of Prieſt be not taken 
away, then neither of the oy, 1 it were a ftrange beheading ; and High-prieſt 
more than one there cannot be, and that one. can be no leſs than a Pope. And this 
doubtleſs was the bent of his career, though never ſo covertly. Yea, but there was 
ſomething elſe in the High-Prieft beſides the figure, as is plain by St, Paul's acknowledg- 
ing him. Tis true, that in the 17th of Deut. whence this authority ariſes to the Prieſt 

in matters too hard for the ſecular judges, as muſt needs be many in the occaſions of 


_ thoſe times, involy'd ſo with ceremonial niceties, no wonder though it be commanded to : 


enquire at the mouth of the Prieſts,” who beſides the * their collegues, had the 
oracle of Urim to conſult with. And whether the High- Prieſt Ananias had not incroach'd 
beyond the limits of his prieſtly authority, or whether he uſed it rightly, was no time then 
for St. Paul to conteſt about. But if this inſtance be able to aſſert any right of juriſdic- 
tion to the Clergy, it muſt impart it in common to all Miniſters, ſince it were a great 
folly to ſeck for counſel in a hard intricate ſcruple from a dunce  Prclate; when, there 
might be found a ſpeedier ſolution from a grave and learned minifter, whom God hath 
gifted with the judgment of Urim, more amply oft-times than, all the Prelates. together; 
and now in the goſpel hath granted the privilege of this oraculous Ephod alike to all his 
Miniſters. The reaſon therefore of imparity in the Prieſts, being now, as is afereſaich 
really annull'd both in their perſon, and in their repreſentative office, what right of ju- 
riſdiction ſoever can be from this place levitically bequeath'd, muſt deſeend upon the 
miniſters of the goſpel equally, as it finds them in all other points equal Well then; 
be is finally content to let Aaron go; Eleazar will ferve his turn, as being a fuperior 
of ſuperiors, and yet no type of Chriſt in Aaron's life-time. O thou that would'ſt wind 
into any figment, or phantaſm, to ſave thy miter! yet all this will not fadge, tho” it be 
cunningly interpoliſh'd by ſome ſecond hand with crooks and emendations : Hear then; 
the type of Chriſt in ſome one particular, as of entring yearly into the Holy of Holes, 
and ſuch like, reſted upon the tiigh-prieſt only as more immediately perfonating our 
Saviour: but to reſemble his whole ſatisfactory office, all the lineage of Aaron was no 
more than ſufficient. And all, or any of the Prieſts confider'd ſeparately without rela- 
tion to the higheſt, are but as a lifeleſs trunk, and fignify nothing. And this ſhews the 
excellence of Chrift's Sacrifice, who at once and in one perſon fulfill'd that which many 
hundreds of Priefts many times repeating had enough to foreſhew; What other impa- 
rity there was among themſelves, we may ſafely fuppoſe it depended on the dignity of 
their birth and family, together with the circumſtances of a carnal ſervice, which. might - 
afford many priorities. And this I take to be the ſum of what the Biſhop hath laid to- 
gether to make plea for Prelaty by imitation of the law : Though indeed, if it may 
ſtand, it will infer Popedom all as well. Many other courſes he tries, enforcing” him- 
ſelf with much oſtentation of endlefs genealogies, as if he were the man that St. Paul 
'forewarns-us of in Timothy, but ſo unvigorouſiy, that E do not fear his winning of ma 
to his cauſe, but ſuch as doting upon great names are either over-weak, or oyer-fudden 


- 
- 


of faith. 1 ſhall not refuſe thereforr to learn fo much prudence as I find in the Roman 
_ ſoldier that attended the croſs, not to ftand babs af n 
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monthly ſolemnity anſwerable to the | 
keep in lieu of the Sabbath: for in the * Gi 
manner t e before be 44d the Fidel ; 
paſs that from one New Moon to. another, 


41 
tical orders may be infert d. This rather will a r to be 85 3 e 10 


ſenſe of the text, that God in taking of them, for riclts and Levites, will not eſteem them | 


unworthy, thou; Gentiles, to undergo any function in the Church, but will make of 
them a full and perfect miniſtry, as was that of the Prieſts and Levites in their kind. 


this quoted verſe from the 24th his fad book, lainh that God b. 
thoſe legal names. there of Pri hs „ OY: 0 , 


which either ingenuous confeſſion, or ſlip of his Pte: we giye bin th thanks, and withal to 
him that brought theſe treatiſes into one volume, the contradictions of two 


learned men ſo near together, did not foreſee. 2 ie . 5 ed ucements or analogies are 


cited out of St. Paul to prove a likeneſs between the miniſters of the Old and New Teſ- 
tament, having try'd their ſinews, I judge they may paſs without harm-doing to our 
_ cauſe, We may remember then that Prelaty neither hath nor can have foundation in 
the law, nor yet in the goſpel ; which aſſertion as being for the plainneſs thereof a matter 
of of cows rather than of diſquiſition, I voluntarily omit ; not forgetting to ſpecify this 

in, that the earneſt deſire which the Prelates have to build rheir Bieraft y upon 
2 — y bottom of the law, gives us to ſee abundantly. the little aſſurance which th 


= 
find to rear up their high roofs by the authority of the goſpel, repulſed as it were from 


the writings of the apoſtles, and e to take ſanctuary among the Je. Hence that 


open confeſſion of the Primate before · mention d; Epiſcapacy. is fetch d partly from | 


the pattern of the Old Teſtament, and partly from the New as an iinitation of the Old; 


though nothing can be more rotten in divinity than ſuch a poſition as this, and is 41 5 


one as to ſay, Epiſcopacy is partly of divine inſtitution, and partly of man's own carving. 
For who gave the authority to fetch more from the pattern of the law than what the 
Apoſtles had already fetcht, if they fetcht any thing at all, as hath been prov'd they 


did not? So wS&Jeroboam's epiſcopacy partly from the pattern of the law, pri y 
from the pattern of his on carnality z a 


have —— I to a plain confeſſing that both the names and offices of Biſhops 
and Den at firſt were the ſame, and in the Scriptures no where diſtinguiſhed. This 
the remonſtrant in the fifth ſection of his defence, and in the Preface 10 hh laſt 


rt anſwer. But what need reſpect be had whether he grant or grant it not, when as 


2 all antiquity, and even in the loftieſt times of Prelaty, we find it granted 2 Je- 
rome the learnedeſt of the Fathers hides not his opinion, that cuſtom onl 
Proverb: calls a tyrant, was the maker of Prelaty; before his audacious: workn 
Churches were ruPd in common by che Preſbyters: and ſuch a certain "Path this was 
ne it became a-decree 9 Gy aratiath. Anſelr 
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Andrews, himſelf, to end the controverſy, ſends us a 3 expoſition of 


ns; for 


party -· colour d and a party - member d epiſco- 
pacy : and what can this be leſs than a monſttous? Others therefore among the Prelates, 


perhaps not ſa well able to brook, or rather to juſtify this foul relapſing to the old law, 


, which the 


eee wo * 


alſa of Canterbury, who to uphold the 


gory of thoſe ſeven Angels into ſeven ſingle rochets. 


ſufficient to confute all other n E be brought in er of it. 


=. hat "WY was not ſet up | for prevention of Schilm, as Is. s pro. 
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5 The Reaſon of Cuvzen-Govenviuenr, 


to his country, yet commenting the Epi 
from the clearneſs of the text, what Jerome and Church: Rubric b. 
ledged. T0 little . = 1 
ages plu up his glorious poppy from over corn. fince 
Cine of our Britiſh Prelates, ſeeing themſelves preſt to produce Se 2 3 

cunning, if the New Teſtament will not help them, to frame of their own as it 
were with wax a kind of mimic Biſhop limm d out to the life of a dead Prieſthood: Or 


elſe they would ftrain us out a certain figurative prelate, Re. n collective alle- 


it thus 

that cuſtom was the creator of Prelaty, being [ſe aan Cher th i the” — Preſ- 
byters, it js an extreme folly to give them the that tell us of Biſhops through 
ſo many ages: and if againſt their tedious muſter of citations, ſees, and ſueceſſions, it 
be reply'd that wagers and Church-antiquities, ſuch as are repugnant to the plain dictate 
of ſcripture, are both alike the arguments of fools, they have their anſwer. We rather 
are to cite all thoſe ages to an arraignment before the word of God, wherefore, and 
what pretending, how preſuming they durſt alter that divine inftitution -of 
which the Apoſtles who were no various and inconſtant men furely had fer up in the 
Churches; and why they chuſe to live by cuſtom and or as St. Paul faith by 
ſight and viſibility, rather than by faith ? Bur firſt I conclude from their own mouths, 
that God's command in ſcripture, which ch doubtleſs ought” to be the firſt and greateſt re- 
ſon of Church-government is wanting to Prelaty. And certainly we have plenteous 
warrant in the T&rine of Chriſt to derermine that the want of this reaſon i s of "ſelf 


CHAP. Vi. 


teaded ; or if it were, that it Rue not what it was irft 4 
up for, but quite the contrary. 


ET bereue hath the outſide of * BARR ſpecious things we. know 
are apteſt to work with human lighneſs and frailty, — the ſolideſt truth 

Fc ſaurid not plauſibly, let us think it worth the examining or the love of infirmer - 
Chriſtians, of what importance this their ſecond reaſon may be. Tradition they ſay 
hath taught them, that for the prevention of growing ſchiſm, the Biſhop. was heav'd 
above the Preſbyter. - And muſt tradition then ever thus to the world's be the per- 
petual canker- worm to eat out God's. Commandments ? Are his decrees ſo inconſiderate 


and fo fickle, that when the ſtatutes of Solon or Lycurgus ſhall prove durably good 
to many ages, his in forty years ſhall be found defective, u-contriv'd, and for needful 


cauſes to be alter d? Our Saviour and his Apoſtles did not only foreſee, but foretel and 
forewarn us to look for Schiſm. Is it a thing to be imagin d "= God's wiſdom, or at 
leaſt of apoſtolic prudence, to ſet up ſuch a government in the tenderneſs of the Church, 
as ſhould incline, or not be more able than any others to oppoſe itſelf to ſchiſm ? it was 
well known what a bold lurker ſchiſm was, even in the houſhold of Chriſt between his 
own diſciples and thoſe of John the Baptiſt about faſting : and early in the Acts of the 


Apoſtles the noiſe of Schiſm had almoſt drown'd the proclaiming of the goſpel; yet we 


read not in ſcripture that any thought was had of making Prelates, no not in thoſe 


| Places where chiſlention was moſt rife. IF Prelary bad bern then cſtecan'd a z remedy 
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| „ eee eee val in * 
thians which St. Paul ſo laboured to reconcile? and whoſe eye could have found the fit. | 
reſt remedy: ſooner than his? and what could. wes made the. remedy more 2 
than to have uſed it ſpeedily? - And 966 25 Y 
have written it fot our inſtruction ? 
jt himſelf, For the ſame diviſion r 5 or elſe burſting 
twenty years after St. Paul's death, we nd in Clement's Epiſtle : 
written to the yet factious jans, that they were ſtill go vern'd | 
the ſame of other Churches out of Hermas, and divers her the 
tles, by the late indu of the learned Salmaſius 
thy Clement St. Paul's diſeiple, though w 
word adviſe them to change the P government Prelaty. And 
if God afterward gave or permitted this inſurrection of Epiſcopacy, it is to 
did it in his wrath, as he gave the Iſraelites a King. Wirh ſo good a will doth 
alter his own choſen government once eſtabliſh*d.' For mark whether this rare device of 
man's brain, -thus preferr d before the ordinance of God, had better ſacceſs than 
wiſdom, not counſelling with God, is wont to have. S0 far was it from 


4 


ſchiſm, that if ſchiſm parted the congregations before, now it rent and e e r 
rag d. Hereſy begat hereſy with a certain monſtrous haſte of pregnancy in her birth, at 
once born and bringing forth. — Iilffer” GoutNerly/" oe mens: hoſtile.” Men. 
went to chuſe their Biſhop as they went to a pitcht field, and the day of his election was 
like the ſacking of a city, ſometimes ended with the blood of Nor this > 
among heretics only, but men of the ſame belief, yea confeſſors; and that. with ſuch 5 
odious ambition, that Euſebius in his eighth book teſtifies Kar Aon to write. And 
the reaſon is not obſcure, for the poor dignity, or rather burden, of | 52 
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ter could not engage any great party, nor that to any deadly feud : 
power of that extent and ſway, that if her election were popular, it 1 


cauſe of ſome faction or broil in the Church. e chan os 
ſome prince, ſhe was from that time his creature, and obnoxious 
ends in ſtate, were they right or wrong. So that inſtead of 
of ſchiſm or faction, the more I ſearch, the more I grow i 
ther that faction and the, as with a ſpouſal ri together, „ 
vorced. But here let every one behold the juſt and l of God meeting | 
with the audacious pride of man, that durſt offer to mend the ordinances of Heaven: 
God out of the ſtrife of men brought forth by his Apoſſ les to the Church chat beneficent 
and cyr-diftriburing —— . the Stewards and Miniſters of apo ma man, 
out of the care unity, being caught in the ſnare of his | 
F ˙ Q . 
irreconcileable ſchiſm of perdition and , the Roman Antichriſt; for that the ex- 
altation of the pope aroſe out of the reaſon of Prelaty, it cannot be deny d. And as 1 
noted before, that the pattern of the High- Prieſt e for in the goſpel (for take _ 
the head Prieſt, the reſt are but a carcaſs) ſets * 2 | 
archbiſhop; for if Prelaty muſt ſtill riſe and riſe till = come to a Primate, why ſhould 
it ſtay there? when as the catholic government is not to follow the diviſion of 
doms, the temple beſt repreſenting the univerſal Church, and the High- Prieſt the 
verſal Head: ey: obſerve Arie, Kay into er ſchiſm Sane pb one head of F 
to'a nati 


for by che join conſultation of | 
all —— — ——— may r £ 
of one eee eee e N 1 fe, lt 


14 — 


: | whenas they know y e cheriſh and fide with kw gs pany owns 


> fog per. hams are the very womb for 

antihriſt to breed in, fi e A force and power of the fame: man. of 
fin counter It was not the prevention of ſchiſm, but it was ſchiſm i- 
ſelf and the ul thirſt of lording in the Church, that firſt bellov'd a being, err 
- Prelaty 3 this was the true cauſe, but the pretence is ſtill. che ſame. The Prelates, az 
they would have it thought, are the only mawls of ſchiſm.  Forſooth if they be pur 
down,: a deluge of iran, ſects will follows we ſhall be all Browaiſts, Familiſts, 
Anabaptiſts. For the word Puritan ſeems to be; quaſht, and all that heretofore were 
counted ſuch, are now Browniſts. And e raiſe an evil report upon the c 
pected reforming grace that God hath bid us hope for; like thoſe farhleſs pars, who 
carcaſſes ſhall reriſh, in the wilderneſs of their own. confuſed / ignorance, and never taſte 
the good of reformation. Do they keep away ſchiſm ?. if to bring a numb and chill ſtu- 
| Pidity of foul, an unactive blindneſs of mind upon the people. by theit leaden doctrine, 
or no doctrine at all; if to perſecute all knowing and zealous, Chriſtians by the violence 
-of their courts, be to rap away ſchalms thay; heap: may: ee andend 3: ang; by: this 
kind of diſcipline all Italy and Spain is as. purely and politickly kept from ſchiſm. as 
Ed been. brakes. With as good a plea-migt « - boaſt to amen, 
"cis I that free you from ſtitches-and pains, and the ing 

wounds 8 if I were gone, all theſe, would moleſt we 
as well vaunt itſelf againſt the ſpring, I deſtroy all noiſame and | rank weeds, 1 
down all peſtilent vapours ; yes, and. all wholeſome herbs, and all freſh adage 
violent and hide-bound. froft : but. when the: guacle. weſk; wrichls Gaſt: ogen 
boſom of the earth, thus over- girded by your impriſonment, then the 


J 


fi 


Hs 
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Fr the miſts, and the ——— 

tiller ſhall root up all that burdens the ſoil without 1 But far 

worſe than any frozen captivity is the b of Prelates ; for that other, if it hep 

| down any thing which is good within the earth; ſo doch it likewiſe that which is * 


1 
ET. 


DNN ill, and keep down: the good, or elſe keep down the 
and let out the greateſt. Be alhanp d at la to tell the parliament, ye curb 


with them, and tis "ſaid they help to petition — ye. Can we believe that your 
ment ſtrains in good earneſt at the petty. gnats of ſchiſm, whenas we fee it makes 
thing to ſwallow the camel hereſy of Rome, but that indeed your throats are 25 
bon phariſaical ftrain ? Where are thoſe ſchiſmaticks with whom the Prelates | 
hot ſkirmiſh? ſhew us your. acts, thoſe glorious. annals which your Courts 
memory lately deceas'd | wy left us? Thoſe ſchiſmaticks I doubt me it be 

ae of them ſuch as whoſe only n! was to hw _ the 


of your criminous hierarchy. A pol itic g 
ſet up to remove thoſe as a 2 ne chat would remove you 38 2 
herel y in government. If the ſchiſm would pardon. ye that, ſhe might go 
many cut- and ſlaſhes as ſhe pleaſed for you. As for the rer ding of the 
have many reaſons to think it is not that which ye labour to prevent, ſo much as 
rending of your pontifical fleeves : that ſchiſm mn be the foreſt, ſchiſm to vou, that 
would be Browniſm and Anabaptiſm indeed. If we go down, ſay you, (as if Adrian's 
wall were broke) a flood of ſects will ruſh. in. What ſects ? ee are their opinions ? 
give us the inventory: it will appear both by your former proſecutions and your preſent 
inſtances, that they are only ſuch to ſpeak of, as are offended with your lawleſs govern- 
ment, your ceremonies, your liturgy, an extract of the maſs-book tranſlated. But that 
ay ſhould be contemners of public ck. prayer, and Churches uſed without 1 
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truſt God will manifaſt it & er Wee . r former ſlanders 
aoainft the Scots.” Naiſe it *ti data, charm f of 4-24 pil cling: ins Aue 
F tahdle;/ Ge Pref fint in Lendlanous atikicode of ; 
will then join to be Chureh, Which nom bechuſe of yu ſtand ſeps 

the dreadful r 
— which ye have got together, we know your manner of fight, when the 
quiver of your arguments, which is ever thin, and weakly ſtor d. after the firſt brunt is 
quite empty, Jour courle is to-berake ye to your other quiver of ſtander, wherein lies your 
beſt archery. And whom you could not move by for arguing; them you think 
io confute by ſcandalous miſnaming ; chere inciting the blinder ſort of to miſ- 
like and derĩde found docttine and good chriſtianity, under two of three vile and hate- 
ful terms. But if we could eably endure and diſſolve your deubtieſt reaſons in_argu-- 
— WIE par the wt of 3 ws y and falſe- 
report: pecially being h our maſter were your prede- 

ceſſors call'd Samaritan and Belzebub, we muſt not think it if his beſt 

— as at firſt by thoſe of your tribe they were calFd Nn eee 
fir:s, ſo now by you be terrivd! Puritans and Browniſts. But my hope is, that the people 
of England will not ſuffet themſelves to be juggl'd ehus out of their faith and religion. 
by = miſt-of names caſt-balane tlic apca;" Bar-onlt ſearch wiſely by "the ſcriptures, and 
took quite through this fraudulent aſperſion of a diſgraceful name into the things them- 
ſebres: knowing that the primitive Chriſtians in their times were accounted fuch as are 

now calbd Famaliſts and Adantites, or worſe... find many on the Prelatic ſide,, like the 


Chuech of Sails; —— ive, and yet are dead ; to be proteſtants, and are in 


deed! papiſta in moſt of their printiples: Thus perſuaded, this your old fallacy we. 

fralt foon unmaſk, and quick a how yau; prevent ſchiſm, preg aye | 

ſchiſmatics. But what if ye prevent and-hinder all good means of preventing 'ſchiſm d. 

That way which the Apoſtles us d, was to call a council: Fever whiets by any thing that 
can be learnett from the fifteenth of the Acts, vo faithful chriſtian was debarr'd,. ro whom - 
and giv Ws. | rec couneil as this. every parochial. 8 

ituri bei gin it fig tr 9k were SIR | 


an emblem of hems — n hk fide 1 85 ing 92 4 
gradual monarchy from Biſhop to Archbiſhop, from thence to Primate, and from thence, 
tor there can be no reaſon yielded neither in nature, nor in religion, wherefore,. if it have 
tawfully mounted thus high, it ſhould. not be a lordty aſcendant in the horoſcope of he 
Church, from primate to and ſo to Pope: I ſay, Prelaty thus aſcendi „„ 
continual pyramid upon pretence to perfect the ( urch's unity, if. norvithſianding N 
found moſt needful, yea the utmoſt help to dearn up the rents of ſchiſin by ling a 
council, what does it but teach us that Prelaty is of no foree to effect this work Which. 
me boaſts to be her maſter · piece; and that her pyramid aſpires and ſharpens to ambition, 
not to perfection or unity? This we know, that as often as any. great ſchiſay diſparts the 
. the Preſpyters have as great'right there, and as free 
vote of old, as the which the canin · la oonceals not. So that Prelaty, if ſhe- 
vill ſeek to cloſeup di in the Church, muſt be forced to diſſolve and unmalee her: ; 
own al figure, which ſhe aum tabe of ſuch uniting power, whenas indeed it is 
the moſt and ſchifmatical form! thiad'geometricians: know of, and muſt! be-faims 
ts ings pe. ber ſelf among the Pref oi which: ſhe! haring_to de, ſends her: 
haughty Prelates from all g th forkal mitces; .the-badgt of: chifm, or the” 
ſtamp of — Sock »kidait cyfſerve Ethink, who according to cheir hierarchies ac 
cuminating ſtill higher. 6d gbr ti z che of Pit laty, inſtead of dealing up the — "924 4 
of the Church, as * W fall n hoe are th 
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eadom at * which is wo ech "art d theſe, i if we Night y atk Neto ic e. : 
are nothing elſe but general Preſpyteries. This ſeem'd fo far from the poſtles-to _ | 
much of, as if hereby their dignity were ary wo, that, as we may Pane 
Epiſtles of Peter and John, which are likely to be lateſt written, when the: Churc | 
. to a ſetling, like thoſe heroic patricians of Rome (if we may uſe ſuch : he Chun wee 
ing to lay down their Gde. they re joic'd: to call themſelves, eo op to be as fellow- 
elders among their brethren ; knowing 58 their po, office was but as the ſcaffolding | 
of the Church yet unbuilt, and would be but a troubleſome disfigurement, ſo ſoon as the 
building was finiſh'd. But the lofty minds of an age or two after; ſuch was their ſmall 
 viſcerning,' thought it a poor indignity, that the high-rear'd government of the Church 
ſhould ſo on a ſudden, as it cem to them, ſquat i into a preſbytery. Next, or rather 
before councils, the timelieſt prevention of ſchiſm is to _ the _ abundantly and 
powerfully throughout all the land; to inſtruct the Je giquſly, to endeavour how 
the Scriptures may be eaſieſt underſtood by all men; to all 8 the Ain rigors; of of theſe 
men have been on ſet purpoſe contrary.” But how, O Prelates, thould-yow-|remove 
Schiſm? and how ſhould you not remove and o all the means of removing Schiſm? 
when Prelaty is a Schiſm itſelf from the moſt reformed and moſt flouriſhing of bur 
neighbour Churches abroad, and a ſad ſubject of diſcord and offence: to the whole nation 
at home. The remed which you alledge, is the very diſeaſe we groan under; and never 
can be to us a remedy bur by removing itſelf. Your predeceſſors were believ'd to aſſume 
this 'pre-etninence/ above their eve only chat they miglit a > diſſenſion. N 
God and the Church calls upon you, for the ſame reaſon, to lay it down, as being 
thouſands of good men offenſive, burdenſome, intolerable. Surrender that pledge, which; 
_ unleſs you foully uſurpt it, the Church gave you, and now claims it again, for the reaſoñ 
ſhe firſt lent it. Diſcharge the truſt committed to you, prevent Schiſm; and that ye e- 
never do, but by diſcharging your ſelves. Thgt government which ye hold, we confeſs 
prevents much, hinders much, removes much; La what ? the ſchiſms and grievatice 
of the Church? no, but all the peace and unity, all the welfare not of the Church alone? 
but of the whole Kingdom. And if it be ſtill permitted ye to hold, will cauſe the moſß 
fad, I know not whether ſeparation be enough to ſay, but ſuch a wide gulph of di- 
fraction in-this land, as will never cloſe her diſmal gap until ye be forc d (for of your-, 
ſelves you will never do as that Roman Curtius nobly did) for the Church's peace and 
your country's, to leap into the midſt, and be no more ſeen. - By this we ſhall know: | 
whether yours be that ancient Prelaty Which vou ſay: was firſt conſtituted for mn reduce- 
ment of quiet and unanimity into the Church, for then you will not delay to 
above your own preferment. If otherwiſe,” we muſt be confident that your 220 2 a 
nothing elſe but your ambition, an inſolent preferring of your ſelves above your brethren; 
and all your learned ſcraping in antiquity, even to diſturb the bones: of old Aaron and 
his ſons in their graves, is but to maintain and ſet upon our necks a ſtately. and ſevere 
dignity, which you call ſacred, and is nothing in very deed but 4 grave and: reverent 
gluttony, a ſanctimonious avarice; in compariſon” of which, all the duties and dsarneſſes 
Which ye owe to God or to his Church, to law, cuſtom, or nature, yu have reſdlvd to 
ſet at nought. I could put you in mind what Counſel Clement a. fellow-labourer with 
the Apoſtles gave to the Preſbyters of Corinth, whom the people, though, unjuſtly, 
fought to remove. Who among you,” faith he, is noble- minded, who is pitiful, 
who is charitable? let him ſay thus, If for me this ſedition, this enmity, theſe differences 
be, I willingly depart, I go my ways; only let the flock of Chriſt be at 7 e with the 
| yters that are fet over it. the that ſhall do this,” faith he, ( ſhall get him: great 
honour in the Lord, and all Places will receive him.“ This Was Clements 3 
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part rather from. their juſt office, than + 
ay to ens out kgs TE ni oe Ze in the "Church. But I have bett 
ſel to give the k Fre, and 


acceptable to-their cars z this advice in my r pinion 
is fitter for them; Cli [Cling faſt to your ,pontifical ſees, bate not, quit your. ſelves like ba 
rons, ſtand to the 1 
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fot your pomp, and that il fa our d W * honour' that ſits di 
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4 partly the mere ee and Fl dee of the 
ele t ts and panic terrors into the hearts of weaker chriſtian 
that they ſhould not venture to js eld the preſent deformity of the Church for fear of 1 
know not what worſe inconveniencies. With the ſame objected fears and ſuſpicions, we know 
that ſuttle prelate Gardner ſought to divert the reformation. It may ſuffice us to be 
taught by St. Paul, that there muſt be ſects for the manifeſting of thoſe that are ſound- | 
hearted: * Theſe are but winds and flaws to t. 7 the floating veſſel of our faith, rhether 
it be ſtanch and fail well, whether our ballaſt be juſt, our ancho and cable f 
By this is ſeen who lives by faith and certain knowledge, and who by credulity and * 
prevailin opinion of che age; e e ee e grain, and whoſe of a 
flight w If God come to try our conſtancy, we ought not to ſhrink or ſtand the Jeſs 
firmly for thar, but- paſs on with more ftedfait reſolution to eftabliſh the truth, thouy 
it were through a lane of ſefts and hereſies on each fide. Other things men do to- 


glory of God: but ſects and errors, it ſeems, God ſuffers tobe for de glory of good men, | 


that the world may know and reverence their true fortitude and tancy 
in the truth. Let us not therefore make theſe things an incumbrance, or an excuſe of. 
our delay in reforming, which God ſends us as an incitement to proceed with more honour | 
and alacrity. - For if "there. were no on, where were the trial of an unfeigned 
goodneſs and 
felf, and after a while returning. The actions of juſt and pious men do not darken in 
their middle courſe; but Solomon tells us, they are as the ſhining light, that ſhineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. Mur if we ſhall ſuffer the trifling doubts and jea- 


louſies of future ſects to overcloud the fair begi nings of purpos d reformation, let us ra- 
ther fear that another proverb of the ſame wiſe man be not upbraided to us, that the 


way of the wicked is as darkneſs, they ſtumble at they know not what,” If ſets and” 
_ by oor: in the unſettled eftate of a Church, while it lies under the ai 
that go before the birth of reformation, and that the work itſelf is nom in doing. For 
re eee 2 2 SS, ve Benth bar 1 Wer 
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that you prevent hilin, though. ſchilim and combuſtion be the very ide of of your 

bodies, your firſt born; and ſet your coun At . in a prelatical mutin 2 5 oh 
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magnanimity? 1 e but vice revolted from it- 
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any change of one kind or quality into another, without the ſtruggle of contrarities, Andi 
in things artificial, ſeldom any ce is wrought without a, u rfluous waſte and re⸗ 
fuſe in the tranſaction. | No & marble ſtatue can politely carv'd, no fair edifice; built 
without almoſt as much rubbiſn and ſweeping. TaiSeridel that even in the ſpiritual, con- 
flict of St. Paul's converſion, there fell ſcales from his eyes that were not perceived before. 
No wonder then in the reforming of a Church, which is never brought to: effect withour 
the fierce encounter of truth and falſhood together, if, as it were 50 if linters and ſhares 
of ſo violent a jouſting, there fall from Between the ſhock. many: fond errors and fanatic 
opinions, which when truth has the upper hand, and the reformation ſhall be perfected, | 
will eaſily be rid out of the way, or kept ſo- low, as that they. ſhall be only the exerciſe 
of our knowledge, not the diſturbance or interruption of our faith. As for that which, 
Barclay in his © image of minds,” writes concerning the horrible and barbarous conceits:. 
of Engliſhmen in their religion, I deem it ſpoken like what he was, a W. e Papiſt tra- 
ducing the iſland whence he ſprung.. It may be more judiciouſly gather d om hence; 
that the Engliſhman of many other nations is leaſt atheiſtieal, rol bears a natural diſ— 
ſition of much reverence and awe towards the Deity; but in his 7 8 and want of: 
tter inſtruction, which among us too frequentiy: is neglected,. eff by tlie meaner: 
ſort, turning the bent of his own: wits . with; a ſcrupulous — care, What he 
might do to inform himſelf aright of God and his 8 he may fall; nos unlikely. 
ſometimes, as any other land- man, into an uncoutit opinion. And verily if we look at 
his native towardlineſs in the rough caſt without breeding,. ſome nation or other max 
haply be better compos d to a natural civility and right judgment than he. But if he get 
the beneſit ee a wiſe and well. rectified Nurture, which muſt - firſt: come in general 
from the . godly vigilance, of the Church, I. poſe. that wherever mention is made” 4 
countries, manners or men, the Engliſh pe e among the firſt: that ſhall be prais d. 
may deſerve to be accounted 2 right pious, right honeſt, and right hardy nation. 7 
thus while ſome ſtand dallying and deferring to [reform for fear of | that-which. ſhould 
mainly, haſten them forwar leſt ſchiſm = error ſhould encreaſe, we may now thank 
ourſelves and our delays, if inſtead of ſchiſm a bloody and inhuman rebellion be ſtrook 
in between our ſlow movings. Indeed ** ainſt violent and powerful oppoſition there carr 
be no juſt blame of a lingring diſpatch. ve this. I urge againſt thoſe that diſcourſe it 
for a maxim, as if the ſwift 11 of eſtabliſhing or reforming religion were to 
attend upon the fleam of ſtate-buſineſs. In ſtate many things at firſt are crude and hard 
to digeſt, which only time and deliberation. can ſupple and conecct. But in | 
wherein is no immaturity, nothing out of ſeaſon, it goes far otherwiſe. The dos of 
grace turns upon ſmooth hinges wide opening to ſend out, but ſoon ſhutting to: resal the + 
precious offers of mercy to à nation: which unleſs watchfulneſs and zeal, two quick- 
ſighted. and ready-handed virgins, be there in our behalf to receive, we loſe : and ſtill 
the ofter we loſe, the ſtraiter the door opens, and the leſs is offer d. This is all 
we get by demurring in God's ſervice. Tis not rebellion that ought to be the 
hindrance of reformation, but it is the want of this which is the cauſe of 
that. The Prelates which boaſt themſelves the only bridlers of ſchiſm, God knows 
have been ſo cold and backward both there and with us to repreſs hereſy and” idolat: 
that either through their careleſſneſs or their craft all this miſchief. is bbefeln. vt 
can the Iriſh ſubjects do leſs in God's juſt diſpleaſure againſt us, than revenge upon 
Engliſh bodies the little care that our Prelates have had of their ſouls ? Nor hath their 
negligence been new. in that iſland, but ever notorious in queen Elizabeth's days, as 
Cambden their known friend forbears. not to complain, Yet ſo little are they toucht 
with remorſe of theſe their cruelties, (for theſe cruelties are theirs, the bloody revenge 
of thoſe ſouls which they have famiſh'd,) that whenas againſt our brethren the Scots, 
who by their upright — loyal deeds have now bought themſelves an honourable name 
to poſterity, whatſoever malice by ſlander could invent, rage in hoſtility attempt, 2 
greedily attempted z toward Lan murdrous Iriſh, ant enemies of God and mankin 
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o. Hap e d l Kel and as it may 13 uſt cad. 3 life « 
man, ande all earthly thi which have che 1 5 of good and convenient: in 


our daily uſe, are withal ſo cumberſome and full of trouble, if knowledge, yet 


which is the beſt and b htſomeſt poſſeſſion of the mind, were, as the common ſay ing is, 


no burden; and that what it wanted of being a load to any part of the body, it did not 
with a heavy advantage overlay upon the fpirit? For not to ſpeak of that know 

that reſts in 1 contemplation of natural cauſes and a which muſt needs 
a lower wiſdom, as the object is low, certain it is, that he who hath ee in more 
than the ſcantieſt meaſure to know any thing diſtinctiy of God, and of his true worſhip, ä 
and what is infallibly good and happy in the ſtate of man's life, what in itſelf evil and 


miſerable, thoug k wal arr not ſo eſteem d; he that hath obtain'd to know this, the 


enly high 8 wiſdom 1 remembring alſo that God even to a ſtrictneſs requires: 


and more preſſing than any. fi ible foil or wel t which the bod can labour under: 
how and in what manner he L diſpoſe and eznploy thoſe dunn of wiedge and illu- 
mination which God hath ſent him into this world to trade with. And that which ag- 


5 gravates the burden more, is, that having receiv d amongſt his allotted parcels, certain 


Loon et ſuch an orient. luſtre as no diamond can equal; whict n 
in charge to put off at any cheap rate, yea, h . ther WL BE 


ng that this courſe would ſoon diſcover, and diſgrace the 

wed e e of 7 3 mg wherewith they abuſe the people, - like poor Indians 

by all means how they may ſuppreſs the vending of ſuch 
5 PE. ein 
hands. Therefore by wan 55 


e 
the corrupt deſites of men in fleſhly. doctrines, . they ſtir 
chem up to percae with hee and cont Toy wt thar ſeck to bear themſtives 
ightly in this their f. 
eſt of tat, a and' excel 


what 0 


7009's 


ſers of treaſure i ning Freie ice to 3 that have no 


very ſword and fire both in houſe and city over the whole earth. This is that which 95 = 
fad prophet Jeremiah laments, *© Wo is me my mother, that thou haſt born me, a mag 
of ſtrife and contention !”* And alttiough divine inſpiration muſt certainly have been ſweer 
to thoſe ancient rophets, yet the ĩckſbmneſs of that truth which they B. ought, was i - 
unpleaſant unto them, that every where they. call it a burden. Yea, that 
book of Revelation, which the great eva ngeliſt was bid to eat, as it had been ſome eye 


* electuary of knowledge » and foreſight: though it were ſweet in his mouth, and 
| Foc ado age metre ny HE 8 
EA Sophoc who in-that- place of his tragedy, where Tirefias is © 
| 10 refolve king Cd in a matter which he knew wo | im in 
bemoaning his lot, that he knew more than other men. For and 
man, it muſt in nature needs „ mo- 
leſter of thouſands ; much better would it like him doubtleſs to. be the meſſenger of 
gladneſs and contentment, which is his chief intended: buſineſs to all mankind, but than 
they refiſt and oppoſe their own true happi inels. But when God commands to take the 
trumpet, and blow W FOIA FEED ESE 
n nn | nnn, FOHs 


* 
* 
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che improvement of theſe his entruſted gifts, cannot but ſuſtain a forer burden of mind, 
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careleſs and interrupted liſtening of theſe tumultuous times. Next, if I were wiſe 
to my own 1 I would N take ſuch a ſubject as of itſelf t catch applauſe, 
whereas this hath all the diſadvantages on the contrary, and ſuch a ſubject as the pub- 


all the curious tou 
chis ar 
have leiſure to do her office, art cannot have much. 
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ſome ſelf. pleaſing humour of -vain-glory hath incited me to conteſt with men of high - 
eſtimation, now while green years are upon my head; from this needleſs ſurmiſal T ſhall 


hope to diſſuade the intelligent and equal auditor, if 1 can but ** ſi 


which in this exigent behoves me; althaugh I would be heard on „if it might 


the elegant and learned reader, to whom principally for a while 1 7 
addreſs 5 To him it will be no new thing, though L:tell him that if 1 — - 
ter praiſe, e, by the oftentation of wit and learning, I ſhould not write thus our of mine 


owns ſeaſon, when I have neither yet compleat to my mind the full circle of my private 
ſtudies, although I complain not of any inſuffciency to the matter in hand; or were 1 


ready to my wiſhes, it were a folly to commit any thing . ompos'd to the 


liſhing whereof might be delay d at pleaſure, and time enough to pencil it over with 

2 of art, even to the perfection of a faultleſs e z whenas' in 
ument the not deferring is of great moment Wn ſpeeding, that if ſolidity 
(Fs ſhould not chuſe this 


led by the genial power 
e:to another taſk, I have the u ar may account, but of my oft hand. Nad 7» 


re of writing, wherein knowing myſelf inferior to myſ 


though 1 ſhall be focliſm in ſaying more to this purpoſe, yet ſince it will be fuch a Frog 
As) wileſt men go 


about to commit, having only confeſs'd it ſo 1 I may =_ - 
with more reaſon, *becauſe with more folly, to have courteous 


poet, ſoaring in the high region of his fancies, with his garland and 
4 rio Might. 'withour'! , Tpeak more of himſelf than 1 mean to d 1 | 
fitting here below · in the "clement: of proſe, a mortal thing among many | 
no empyreal conceit, to venture and divulge unuſual things of myſelf,” 1 at 


7 gentler ſort, it mày not be envy. to me. I muſt ſay therefore, that after 


had for my firſt years, by the ceaſeleſs diligence and care of my father, (whom God 
recompence ) been exercis'd to tho tongues, and ſome ſciences, as my age would ſuffer, 
by ſundry:maſters and teachers bath at home and at the Schools, it was found, that 


whether aught was impos d me by them that had the over - looking, or betaken to of 
cine own choice in Eng nl Gere ir ad, Er Me © ſing or verſing, but chiefly this lat- 


ter, the ſtile by certain vital ſigns it had, was to live. But much latelier in the 


private academies of Italy, 3 I was bv to reſort, perceiving that ſome trifles 
Which 1 had in ev compos d at under twenty or thereabout, (for the manner is, 
that every one muſt give ſome proof of his wit and reading there) met with acceptance 


ce ee e eee Which! had ſhifted in ſcarcity of books 


and conveniences to patch up amongſt them, were receiv'd with writteri encomiums, 
which the. Italian is not forward to beſtow on men of this ſide the Alps; I began thus 
far to aſſent both to them and divers of my friends here at home, not leſs to an in-, 


ward prompting which now grew daily upon me, Unt dy labour and intent ſtudy, (which | 
I take to be my portion in this life) join'd with the ſtrong ho ſity of nature, I mi 

Perhaps leave ſomething ſo written to after times, as they dul not willingly let it 
die. Theſe thoughts at once poſſeſſed me, and theſe a ; that if I were certain to 


write as men buy leaſes, for three lives and downward, there ought no regard be ſooner 


had than to God's glory, by the honour and inſtruction of m y country. For which 


cauſe, and not only fot that I knew it would be hard to arrive ths ſecond rank among, 
the Latins, Us? wes; ly” nm to that reſolution which Arioſto follow'd againſt the ol 2-2 


ſuaſions of Bembo x all the induſtry and art I cauld .unite to the adorning 


native tongue; not W ee curioſities the end, yore were 2 ho Poor's, vanity,) _ 
to be an interpreter and relater of the beſt 'and-Tageſt among mine own citizens 


; thipdghout * iſland in the mother — Thar net ä and a 


1 


of monks and mechanics. 


writers: I 10 bad h. x noble ace > made ſrl 058 the nut be 
Time ſerves not now, and might ſeem to | 


of what the mind at home, in the ſpacious ci ſe 
to herſelf, * of N hope, and eee at epic form 
whereof the two poems of Homer, and thoſe. other two of el and rade are a $ifule, 
be kept, or nature to be does. 8 which! in them that Know x uſe judgment, is no 


tranſgreſſion, but an inriching of art: And laſtly, what efore the conque 


might be choſen, in whom to lay the pattern of a Chriſtian! ork _ as Taſſo Save . 
Prince of Italy his choice, whether he would command Him to write of Godfrey's abel | 


Abs the Infidels, or Beliſarius againſt the Socha, or Charlemain _ the Lo 


ſtories : Or whether chaſe dramatic conſtitutions, wherein Sophocles and Euripides reign, 
ſhall be found more doctrinal and exemplary to a nation. Eke Scripture alſo affords us a 
divine paſtoral drama in the ſong of Solomon, conſiſting of two perſons, and a 

Origen rightly Judges, wy nt wary yr of "aint: John. is. the n I 


image of: 6 08 pot chorus ge hallelujab's — Fong nies : and this my opi- : 
nion the. grave authority of Pareus, . entin that book,: is ſufficient to confirm.” Or 


if e ſhall. lead, to imitate thoſe 


Callimachus are in moſt. things worthy, ſome others in their frame judicious, in their 

matter moſt an end faulty. But thaſe frequent ſongs throughout the Liwing't 8 

beyond all theſe, not in their divine argument En bur in the veiy critical art of om 

poſition, may be eaſily made appear over all the kinds of lyric poeſy, 0 ra- 
bie. Theſe abilities, Sway" they be found, are the inſpi git of God rarely — 

ſtow d, but JA to ſome (though mott abuſe) in every nation: and are of power, beſicle 
the-office of 3 to inbreed and cheriſh in a great people the ſeeds of virtue, and 
public civiliey, lay the pesturbations of the and ſet the affections in right tune; 

to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and equipage of God's Almightineſs, . 

and what he works, and what. 4 ſaffers to be wrought with high providence in his Church; 

| to ſing victorious agonies of Martyrs and Saints, deeds and triumphs of juſt and pious 

nations, doing valiantly through faith 
relapſes of kingdoms * ſtates from ij 


iic odes and hymns wherein, Pindarus 2 nd 


ide and God's true worſhip. Laltly, whatſoever ' 


in religion is holy and ſublime, in virtue . amiable or grave, whatſoever hath paſſion or 
admiration. in-all the changes of that ur ES is called fortune from without, or the wily ſub⸗ 


tleties and refluxes of man's thoughts from within; all theſe things with a ſolid and treat- 
able fmoothneſs to paint out and deſcribe. _Teackii 


virtue, through all the inſtances of example, with ſuch:delight to thoſe eſpecially. of foſt 


2 delicious temper, who will not ſo much as look upon truth herſelf, e Reg ſee her 


y dreſt; that whateas the paths 
aka, though, 


rugged and , 
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i ing ught may be truſted, and 
in e e dur climate, or the fas of this ag, it Meere he tip 
i ence and inclination, to preſent the like offer in our own ancient 


the enemies of Chriſt; to bees the general : 


over the whole book of ſanity —4 | 
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were authorized a while ſince, the provocations of drunkenneſs and ] 


and fore dated diſcovery. ' And the accompliſhment of them lies not but in a power 


or what honour to deal againſt * adveraries But were ĩt 
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ritings and interludes of libidinous: and 1 ignorant poetaſters, who ü ky | 
of char which is the main conſiſtenee of a true poem, the choice of ſuch perſons as they 
ought. to D and what is moral and decent to each one; do for the molt part lay 
up e ee in ſweet pills to be ſwallowed down, and make the taſte of virtuoys 
documents and ſour. But. ee the ſpirit of man cannot demean itſelf lively in 
this body, without ſome recreating intermiſſion of labour, and ſerious things, it were 
happy for the commonwealth, if our magiſtrates, as in thoſe famous governments of old, 


- would take into their care, not only the deciding of our contentious law-caſes and brawls, but 


the managing of our publick ſports. and feſtival paſtimes, that they Al be, not ſuch as 
but ſuch as may 
inure and harden our bodies by martial exerciſes to all war like ſkill and performance; and 
may civilize, adorn, and make diſcreet our minds by the learned and affable meeting of 
frequent academies, and the procurement of wiſe aa artful recitations, ſweetened with 
eloquent and graceful inticements to the love and practice of juſtice, tetnperance, and for- 
titude, inſtructing and bettering the nation at all o mities, that the call of wiſdom 


and virtue may be heard every where, as Solomon faith; She crieth without, ſhe ut- 


tereth her voice in the ſtreets, in the top of high places, in the chief coneourſe, and in 
the openings of the gates. Whether this may not be, not only in pulpits, but after ano- 
ther perſualive method, at ſet and. ſolemn paneguries, in theatres, porc es, or what other 
place or way, may win moſt.upon the people to receive at once both recreation, and inſtruc- 
tion; let them in authority conſult. Hb ching which I had to ſay, and thoſe intentions 
Which have lived within me over ſince I could conceive myſelf any thing worth to my 
country, I return to crave. excuſe that urgent reaſon hath pluckt from me, by an abortive ; 


man's to promile:; but that none hath by more ſtudious ways endeavoured, and with more 
unwearied ſpi pirit that none ſhall, that I dare almoſt aver of myſelf, as fare as life and free. 
leifure will ! and that the land had once infranchiſed herſelf from this impertinent 
yoke of prelaty, under whoſe inquiſitorious and tyrannical duncery, no free and ſplendid 


vit can flouriſh. Neither do I think it ſhame to covenant with any knowing reader, that- 


for ſome few years yet I may go on truſt with him toward the payment of what I am now' 
indebted, as being. a work not to be-raiſed from the heat of youth, or the vapours of wine; 


| like that which flows at waſte from the pen of ſome vulgar amouriſt, or the trencher fury 


of a: TRIS te; nor to be obtained by, the invocation of Dame Memory and her Siren 
t by devout prayer to that eternal ſpirit, who can enrich with all utterance 
and Bose ge, and ſends out his ſeraphim, with the hallow'd fire of his altar, to touch 
and purify he lips of whom he 3 to this muſt be added induſtrious and ſelect read - 
ing, ſteady obſervation, inſight into all ſeemly and generous arts and affairs; till which — 
ſame meaſure be compaſſed, at mine own — and coſt, I refuſe not to ſuſtain 44 : 
tation from as many as are not loth to hazard ſo much credulity upon the beſt p . 


that I can give them. Although it nothing content me to have disclose thus wha 


fore hand, but that I truſt hereby to make it manifeſt with what ſmall willingneſs I endure - 
ito interrupt the purſuit of no leſs hopes than theſe, and leave a calm and pleaſing ſolitari- 
neſ, fed with chearful and confident thoughts, to imbark in a troubled ſea of noiſes and 
hoarſe diſputes, put from beholding the bright countenance of truth in the quiet and ſtill 
air of delightful ſtudies, to come into the 425 reflection of hollow antiquities ſold by the 
ſeeming bulk, and there be fain to club quotations with men whoſe learning and belief lies 


in marginal ſtuſfings who when they have, like good ſumpters, laid ye — their horſe- - 
load of citations and fathers at your door, with a rhapſody ” who and who were biſhops 
here or there, ye may take off their packſaddles, their 448 work is done, and Lee | 


as they think, ftoutly vindicated. Let any gentle apprehenſion that can | 
ed pains from unlearned drudgery, imagine what pleaſure or be rofoundneſs can be in this, 
e meaneſt. under- So a 
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od etary Conſcience enjo n it, it wete fad for me if I mould draw back; for me 
eſpecially, now wha lt — their aid to help eaſe and lighten the difficult labours of 
the church; to whoſe ſervice; by the intentions of my parents and friends l ep deſtined of a 
child, and in mine on reſolutions : till coming to imme maturity of years, and perceiving 
what tyranny: had invaded the church, that he who would take orders muſt ſublerlbe flave, 
oath withal, which unleſs he took with a conſcience chat would retch, he muſt 
either ſtrait perjure, or ſplir his faith; I thought it better to prefe ele filence. be- 
fore the ſacred office of ſpeaking, bought and begun with ſervitude and forſwearing. How- 
ſoever thus church-outed by the prelates, hence may (ppany the Ou: 1 RY 10 wende i in 
theſe matted,” as en the dane ere . | 


N 
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T That 0 oppoſth the malen and end. of th goſpel three v | 
1 qe e 5: N Sh Ot To; 5 adi Eto EY MG „ THR ; n _ 
'FTER this on, it would remain that 1 ſhould e reaſon 
which might undertake for prelaty to be à fir and lawful church · government; but 
fading none of like validity with theſe that have already ſped according to their fortune, 
I ſhall add one reaſon why it is not to be thought a church government at all, but a church- 
tyranny, and is at hoſtile terms with the end and reaſon of Chriſt's evangelic miniſtry. Al- 
beit I muſt confeſs to be half in doubt whether I ſhould bring it forth or no, it being ſo 
contrary to the eye of che world, and the world ſo potent in moſt men's hearts, that I ſhall 
endanger either not to be RON or not to be underſtood: for who is there almoſt that 
meaſures wiſdom by ſimp ici R ft — dignity by lowlineſs ? who is there 
that counts it firſt to be laſt, ſomething to be nothing, and reckons himſelf of great com- 
mand in that he in ſervant Pyet God —— to ſubdue the world and hell at once; 
part of that to falvation,” and this wholly to perdition, made choice of no other weapons, 
| theſe, whether to fave or to deſtroy. It had been a "ſmall maſtery for 
him to have drawn but His legions into array, and flanked them with his thunder z theres 
fore he ſent fooliſhneſs'to confute wiſdom, Artery Ry _ h, 1 — 5 
quiſh pride: and this is the myſtery of the goſpel m in Chriſt himſelf, who 
as An to, but to miniſter; and muſt be fulfilled in all his 
miniſters till his ſecond coming. Ae go againſt theſe principh St. Paul fo feared, that if 
he ſhould but affect the wiſdom of words in his thought ĩt would be laid to 
his charge, that he had made the croſs of Chriſt to be of none effeck. Whether then pre · 
laty do not malte of none effect the croſs of Chriſt, by the principles it hath ſo contrary 
to theſe, hullifyinj the power and end of the goſpel, it ſhall not want due proof, if it want 
not due belief. Neither ſhall'I ſtand to trifle with one that will tell me of. quiddities and 
formalities, Whether prelaty or prelateity in abſtract notion be this or that; it ſuffices me 
that I find it in his ſłin, io I find it inſt or not oftner otherwiſe than a phenix hath 
been ſeen; although I perſuade me that whatever faultineſs was but er to prelaty at 
the beginning, is now by the juſt jadgment of God, long ſince b and-inworn into 
the very eſſence thereof. Fir | chirekors, if to do the work of the goſſ vel, Chriſt our Lord 
took upon him the form of a ſervant 3 how can his ſervant in this ini take upon him bs, 
the form of a lord? 1 know Bilſon hath decyphered us all the galanteries of Signore and 
Monfignore, and Monſieur, as circumſtantially as any punctualiſt of Caſtile, Naples, or 
Fountain - Bleau could have done: but this muſt not ſo compliment us out of our right 
nyads;” as to be to learn that the form of a ſervant was a mean, labori us, and vulgar 1 lle 
apteſt to A 9 . * 5 ring about his will ac- 
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eording to his own princip iples, chuſing 
1 under the high. Now whether the pompous 
hau 


ghty Anif of Feu be thoſe meaner things whereby God in them 
would man myſtery of his goſpel, be it the verdict of common ae. For Chriſt 
faith in St. Ph, The ſervant is not is ſent grea 
than he that ſent him;“ and adds, If ye k things, 
them“ Then let the prelates well adviſe, if they ker lain. e things, o 
if they know, and yet do them not, wherein 2 78.1, econ conſiſts, is the 


CHAP. I. 


That the ceremonious doArine 01 prelaty oppoſeth the reafon and 3 


HAT which next + deer the 3 power, wo reveals the deep myſtery of 
the goſpel, is the pure fimplicity of doctrine, accounted the fooliſhneſs of this world, 
. md confounding the pride and wiſdom of the fleſh. And wherein conſiſts this 
Hieſhly wiſdom and pride? in dee IINC TINY his worſhip ?..No ſure- 
ly; 2 men are naturally aſhamed of that. Where then? It conſiſts in a bold preſumption 
| of ordering the worthip and ſervice of God after man's own will in traditions and ceremo- 
_ nies: Nov if the pride and wiſdom 4 thi Reſts were en e e 5 
doubt but in — — was proudeſt, and thought itſelf wiſeſt, that ſo the 
victory of the goſpel might be the more illuſtrious. But our inſtead of expreſ- 
ſing the ſpiritual power of their + by warring againſt this chef bullomark and 
ſtrong-hold of the fleſh, have enter'd into- faſt league ; 
whom they were fent, and turned the t 
pure fimplicity of faving truth. Firſt, miſtruſting to find the f-their 
the immediate inſtitution of Chriſt, or his apoſtles, by the clear evidencaof bra they 
fly to the carnal ſupportment of tradition; when we appeal to the Bible, 
wieldy volumes of tradition: and do not ſhame to reject * . Auer 
nal, for the perverſe iniquity of fixtcen hundred years; chuſing rather to think truth it · 
elf a lyar, than that ſixteen ages ſhould be taxed with an error; not conſidering the gene · 
ral apoſtaſy that was foretold, and the church's flight into the wilderneſs. Nor is this 
enough; inſtead of ſhewing the reaſon of their low} condition from divine example and 
command, they ſeek to prove their high pre-eminence from human conſent and a | 
But let them chaunt while they will of prerogatives, we ſhall tell them of ſeri N 
of cuſtom, we of ſcripture ; of acts and ſtatutes, fill of ſcripture; till the quick and 
piercing word enter to the dividing of their fouls, and the mi . weagnels of the goſpel 
throw down the weak mightinefs of man's reaſoning. Now demeanour- Win 
the church, how have they disfigured tneſs, 
unclouded ſerenity of chrittian religion, with the dark overcaſting of ſu 
and flaminical veſtures, wearing on their backs, and I abhor to think, perhaps i 
' worſe place, the unexpreſſible image of God the Father? Tell me, ye prieſts, 
this gold, v herefore theſe robes —— ſurplices over the goſpel ? Is our religion guilty: of 
the firſt treſpaſs, and hath need of cloathing to cover her nakedneſs ? What does -this elſe 
but caſt an ignominy upon the perfection of Chriſt's miniſtry, by ſeeking to adorn it. with 
that which was the poor remedy of our ſhame ? Believe it, wondrous doctors, all corpo- 
real reſemblances of inward holineſs and beauty are now paſt ; he that will cloath the goſ- 
FEY”. intimates * * 3 that [ n 11 
proachf 
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proachful: - Do not, ye church-maſkers, while Chriſt is c 1 our barrennen 
with his righteous garment, to make us in his Father 3 fight z do not, as. ye 
do, cover and hide his righteous verity with the polluted clothing of your ceremonies, to 
make it ſeem moredecent-in y ron e Ledde beutel, aith Iſaiah, ** are the feet 
£00 | bliheth. ſalvation!” Are the feet ſo beautiful, 
* dings fo o decent of itſelf? What new decency can then be 
y your inſtry ? Ye think: by theſe gaudy gliſterings to ſtir up the devo- 
— Hee multitude; ye think fo, becauſe ye LN teaching of St. 


Paul for the helliſh ſophiſtry of papiſm. If the ownitade be rude, the lips of the preacher 5 


muſt give knowledge, and not ceremonies. And al ſome Chriſtians be new- born 
babes comparatively rr oe pay Fa] of ea, is but a 
rudiment of the law, the weakeſt Chriſtian thrown off the robes of his minority, and 
is a perfect man, as to legal rites, What children's food-there is in the goſpel, we know 
to be no other than the “ ſincerity of the Word, that they may grow gut 
is here the utmoſt of your out-braving 1 n No. Ye have been bold, 
not to ſer your threſhold by his threſh r fers. ; 
ment, your ſign, call it what you will by 
with a ſolemn ſprinkle, and ng. 


pious fore-f 1 hen ye ye 
bent ns, Ade >! ch © bu 

the innocence of theſe ceremonies I O rather the foriſh abſurdicy fe. What - 
could be more innocent than che waſhing of à cup, a glaſs, or hands 1 meat, nc 


that under che law when ſo many waſhings' were commanded, and by long tradition? 
yet our Saviour deteſted their cuſtoms, though never ſa ſeeming harmleſa, and 
them ſeverely chat they had cranſorefied. the commandments of God by their traditions, 
and worſmipſd him in vain. How much more then muſt theſe, and much groſſer cere · 
monies now in force, delude the end of Chriſt's coming in the fleſh againſt the iſh, and 
ſtifle the ſincerity of our: new covenant, which hath. bound us to forſake all' carnal 
— and wiſdom, eſpecially in matters of To Thus we ſee. again how Prelaty, 
poſiti pel, doth not join in that my. 


ailing in op to the main end and power of the goſſ EY 
ſterious w 2 eee Fro ee, rr of doctrine the 
wiſdom of the world, ontrariwiſe hath made itſelf high in the Gd and the fleſh, 


to vanquiſh things 8 accounted 4 and made irſelf wiſe in traditioa Koa 2 
* ceremony, to o confound the ore n eren which. is _ hen b. e BY 
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PHE this TOO laſt's conſid derarion remains, Waelder he Prelates in their fun&tion * 
work according to the goſpel, iſing to ſubdue the mighty things of this world 
by things weak, which; St. Paul ch ſer forth to be the power and excellence of the goſ- 
pel; or whether in more likelihood they band themſelves with the prevalent things of this 


charges Ky 


world, to over-run-the-weak" things which Chriſt hath made choice to work-by : and this wr 5 


will ſooneſt be diſcern d by the courſe of their juriſdiftion. But here again I find my 
thoughts almoſt in ſuſpenſe betwixt yea and no, and am nigh turning mine eye which 
way I may beſt retire,” and not proceed in this ſubject, N the ardency of my mind 


that fix d me too attentively to come thus far. For truth 1 know not 0450 hath: this | : | 


N Red & to her, ere ſhe can come 3 * of the underſtand- 
i VE | ing 3 
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chat way, if Nr like the errand ſhe brit felt — 
ſhape and viſage of truth, that the unde the fucus 
which theſe inchantreſſes with ſuch cunning W lad N ſometimes of 


truth, ſometimes of falſhood interchangeably, ſentences for the moſt | Tre one for the 


keep 'the parts and paſſages between her and the object... 'So that were it t not for leaving : 
imperſeR that which is already ſaid, I ſhould go near to relinquiſh that which is to fol- 

blow. And becauſe I ſee that moſt men, as it happens in this world, either weakly or 

flalſly principled, what 5 I ignorance, and what through cuſtom of licence, both in 
| diſcourſe and writing, by what dark bees of late written: i 7 have not ſrem'd to 
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enroll'd to be nothing, elſe 1 a pure coop. — of the Plates, and that 1 
dictive power in the Church there ought to be none at all. It cannot be conceiv'd that 
_ what men now call juriſdiction in the Church, ſhould be other t. ing. than a chri iſtian 
eenſorſhip; and therefore it is moſt commonly and truly nam' d eccleſiaſtical cenſure. 
Now if the Roman Cenſor, a civil function, to that ſevere aſſize of ſurveying and con- 
trolling the privateſt and ſlieſt manners of all: men and all degrees, had no juriſdiction, no 
courts of plea, or inditement, no punitive force annex d; whether it were that to this 
manner of correction the intanglement of ſuits was improper, or that the notice of thoſo 
upright inquiſitors extended to ſuch the moſt covert and ſpiritous vices as would flip:ea- 
ſily between the wider and more material graſp of the law; or that it ſtood; more with 
the majeſty of that office to have no other 1 or maces about them but thoſe invi- 
ſible ones of terror and ſhame : Or laſtly, were it their fear, leſt the greatneſs of this 
authority and honour, arm'd with juriſdiction, might ſtep with eaſe into a tyranny : In 
all theſe reſpects, with much more reaſon undoubtedly ought the cenſure of the Church 
be quite diveſted and diſintail'd of all jurifdiftion whatſoever. For if the courſe of ju- 
dicature to a political cenſorſhip ſeem either too tedious, or too contentious, much more 
may it to the diſcipline of the Church, whoſe definitive decrees are to, be 2 but 
the execution of rigour ſlow, contrary to what in legal proceedings is moſt uſual; and 
by how much the leſs contentious it is, by ſo much will it be the more Chriſtian. And 
if the cenſor, in his moral epiſcopy, being to judge moſt in matters not anſwerable by 
writ or action, could not uſe an inſtrument ſo groſs: and bodily as juriſdiction is, | 
ean the miniſter of the goſpel manage the corpulent and ſecular trial of bi ll and 
proceſs in things merely. fpiritual ? Or could that Roman office, without this juridical 
ſword or ſaw, ſtrike ſuch a reverence of itſelf into the moſt undaunted hearts, as with 
one lingle daſh. of ignominy to put all the ſenate and knighthood of Rome into a 
wane] e Surely much rather might the heavenly miniſtry of the evangel bind | herſelf 
about with far more piercing beams of majeſty and awe, by wanting the beggarly help of 
balings and'amercements in the uſe of her powerful keys. For when the Church —12 
out temporal ſupport is able to do her great works upon the unforo d obedience; of men. 
7 _ CAVITY as her. Bud when ſhe thinks to credit and better her ſpiritual effi- 
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tg in. offs falſe pike 100 world] the. c 
rity, 'tis evident. that God'i 1s not there, but that her apoſtolic virtue is departed f Om her, 
and hath left her Key- cold: Which ſhe | perceivit as in a decay d nature, ſeeks to 
outward fomentations and chafings of worldly. help, and external flouriſhes, to fetch, if 
ir be poſlible, ſome motion into ker extreme parts, or ta Hatch a counterfeit life with 9 
crafty Fd artificial heat of juriſdiction. But it is obſervable, that ſo long as the Church, 
in true imitation of Chriſt, can be content to ride upon an als, carrying herſelf and her 
vernment along in a mean and ſimple guiſe, ſhe' may be, as he i is, a lion of the tribe of FER 
er in her humility all 2 10 toud! 8 ill confeſs her er greatneſs. But when deſpi 2 | 
ſing the mighty operation of the ſpirit by the weak things of this world, fie thinks to 
herſelf bigger aud more conſiderab e, by kd the way of civil force and juriſdiction, as he 
ſits upon this lion ſhe ch 1 afs a of hoſanna's every man elts her with- | 
ſtones and dirt. Laſtly, i if the wiſdom or 95 Romans fear d to commit juriſdiction to an of- 
fice. of ſo high eſteem and dread as was the ceflſots, we may ſee what a ſoleciſm in the: 
art of policy it it hath been ; all. this while © rot Chriſtendom to give juriſdiction to. ec- 
cleſiaftical cenſure. For. that Are join'dd with religion, àbus'd and pretended to⸗ 
ambitious ends, muſt of nec 9 05 cd the heavieſf and moſt be tyranmx not only - 
ks, , but even o 115 buls of 5 f 5 boa gl | i chriſtian Rome bad Been fo 


cautelous to pte 
ſuch a le 
For although 1 SAN Dee "Hat ei How, coveting to Pe upon t on, Form of ju- 
riſdiction, Th” a transformation of herſelf into an aſs, and becomes deſſ ſpicable, that . 
to thoſe whom God hath enlighten'd.\ with true knowledge 3 but where remain yet. 
in the reliques of fi uperſtitiqn, this ts. the extremity of their bondage and BI indnefs, that: 
while they. think; they dd obeiſanc 855 che 5 viſion of a. hon, they do it to an afs,. 
chat through tlie juff judgment o 3 rmitted. to play the dragon We them- 


becauſe of their wilful ſtupidity. $i let England here well rub os e rh leſt 
ing juriſdiction and Church cont to the ſame perſons, now that God o lo 
1 her eye- ght, ſhe do not with her over. politie fetches mar all, 00 br bring 2 
ſelf back again to worſhip this als beſtricing a lion. Having hitherto explain 'd, thar* 
to eccleſiaſtical cenſure no d Jurte power can be added, without a childiſh and dan-- 
gerous overſight i in policy, and a rnicious contradiction in evan lic diſcipline, as anon» - 
more fully; it will be next to declare wherein the true reaſon and force of Church cen 
ſure confilts, which by. then it ſhall. be laid open to the root; ſo Jittle is it that I fear 
leſt any crookedneſs, any.wrinkle or fpot ſhould” be found in preſbyterian overnment, , 
that if Bodin.the famous French writer, though a papiſt, yet affirms that the: common- 
wealth which maintains this diſcipline will certainly flouriſh 1 in virtue and piety ; Is dare 
aſſure myſelf that evety true proteſtant wilf admire tlie integrity, the uprightneſ: 8, the 
divine and gracious pur oſes thereof, and even for the reaſon of it ſo coherent. with the- 
doctrine of the goſpel, beſide the evidence of command in ſcripture, will confeſs it to- 
be the only true e and that contrary to the whole end and myſtery. 
of Chriſt's coming in the fleſh, a falſe appearance of the ſame is exercis'& by. Prelaty,. 
But becauſe ſome count it rigorous, and that hereby men ſhall be liable to.a louble pu- 
niſhment, I will begin ſomewhat higher, and ſpeak of puniſhment. Which, as it is a. 
evil, I eſteem to be of two ſorts, .or rather two degrees only, a reprobate conſcience i in 
this life, and hell. in the other, world. Whatever elſe men call puniſfiment or cenſure, 
is not properly an evil, {6 it be not am illegal vialence, but a faving medicine ordain'd of; 5 
God both for the public and private good of man; wf conſiſting of two parts, the in- 
ward and the outward, was By the eternal Providence left under two. forts; of cure, the- 
church and the magiſtrate. The magiſtrate hatch only to deal with the outward part, r. 
mean not of the body alone. but of the mind in all her outward acts, Which in ſerip⸗ 
ture is ane outward man. . that it would be helpful to us # ne. might k 
; uch: 
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ſuch authority as the rhetoricians by patent may give us, with a kind of Promethean 

{kill to ſhape and faſhion this outward man into the ſimilitude of a body, and ſet him 

viſible before us; imagining the inner man only as the ſoul. Thus then the civil magiſtrate 
looking only upon the outward: man, (I ſay as a magiſtrate, for what he doth further, 
the doth it as à member of the church) if he find in his complexion, ſkin,” or. outward 
temperature the figns and marks, or in his doings the effects of injuſtice, rapine, luſt, 
cruelty, or the like, ſometimes he ſhuts up as in frenetick or infectious diſeaſes; or con- 
fines within doors, as in every ſickly eſtate. Sometimes he ſhaves by penalty or mulct, 
or elſe to cool and take down thoſe luxuriant humours which wealth and exceſs have 


1 | 


and remove it clean out of the inmoſt ſoul. In the beginning this authority ſeems to have 
been plac'd, as all both civil and religious rites once were, only in each father of a fa- 

mily : Afterwards among the heathen, in the wiſe men and philoſophers of the age; but 
ſo as it was a thing voluntary, and no ſet government. More diſtinctly among the Jews, 
as being God's peculiar, where the Prieſts, Levites, Prophets, and at laſt the Scribes and 
Phariſees took charge of inſtructing and overſeeing the lives of the people. But in 


the Goſpel, which is the ſtraiteſt and the deareſt covenant can be made between God and 


man, we being now his adopted ſons, and nothing fitter for us to think on than to be like 
him, united to him, and, as he pleaſes to expreſs it, to have fellowſhip with Him; it is 
all neceſſity that we ſhould expect this bleſſed efficacy of healing our inyard man to be 
miniſtred to us in a more familiar and effectual method than ever before. God being now 
no more a judge after the ſentence of the law, nor, as it were, a ſchoolmaſter of periſhable 
rites, but a moſt indulgent father, governing his Church as a family of ſons in their dif- 
creet age: and therefore in the ſweeteſt and mildeſt manner of paternal diſcipline, he 
hath. committed this other office of preſerving .in healthful acne the inner man, 
which may be term'd the ſpirit of the ſoul, to his ſpiritual deputy the miniſter of each 
congregation ; who being beſt acquainted with his own flock, hath beſt reaſon .to know 
all the ſecreteſt diſeaſes likely to be there. And look by how much the internal 
man is more excellent and noble than the external, by ſo much is his cure more exactly, 
more thoroughly, and more particularly to be perform'd. For which cauſe the Holy 
Ghoſt by the Apoſtles join'd to the Miniſter, as aſſiſtant in this great office, ſometimes 
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againſt God's command, hold communion with us in holy things. And chis will be. 
accompanied with a religious dread of being out: caſt from company of ſaints, and 
— dna bes acre with the devil and his- 


angels. . : 
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_ eſtimation and reſj towards his own ſoul and body 
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angels. But there is yet' a more ingenuous and noble of: honeſt ſhame, or ca 

ät, if you will, an eſteem, whereby men bear an inward” reverence» toward their own 
perſons. And if the love of God, às a fire ſent from heaven to be ever, kept alive upon 
the altars of our hearts, be the firſt principle of all godly and virtuous actions in men, 
this pious and juſt honouring of ourſelves is the ſecond, and may be thought as the radical 
moiſture and fountain- head, whence every laudable and worthy enterprize iſſues. forth. 


And although I have given it the name of a liquid thing, yet is it not incontinent to 


Pound itſelf,” as humid things are, but hath in it a moſt reſtraining and powerful 
abſtinence to art back, and glob itſelf upward from the mixture of any ungenerous and 
unbeſeeming motion, or any ſoil wherewith- it may peril to ſtain itſelf. Something I 
confeſs it is to be aſham'd of evil doing in the preſence of-an 5 and to reverence the opi- 
nion and the countenance of a good man rather than a bad, fearing moſt in his ſight 
to offend, ſo far as almoſt to be virtuous ;/ yet this is but ſtill the: fear of infamy, 

fach, when they find themſelves alone, ſaving: their reputation, will compound 
with other ſcru; les, and come to a cloſe treaty with their dearer vices in ſecret. But he 


that holds himſelf in reverence and due eſteem, both for the dignity of God's e 


him, and for the price of his redemption, which he thinks is viſibly L my | 
forehead, accounts himſelf both a fit perſon to do the nobleſt and god! — 
better worth than to deject and defile, with ſuch a Get A er. a tion as 
ſin is, himſelf ſo highly ranſom'd and enobled to a new friendſhip and lial relation | 
with God. Nor can he fear ſo much the offence and reproach of others, as hie dreads 


and would bluſh at the refletion of his own ſevere and modeſt eye upon himſelf, if it 


ſhould ſee him deing or imagining that which is ſinful, 2 in the dee ſeereſy. 
How full 4 u have te ds his idf chis righ right, . form this dee du a 
way will lead him belt to 
this hill-top of ſanftity and eſs, above res dem b. is no 10 higher aſcent but to _ 
love of God, which from this ſelf-pious regard cannot be aſunder? No better way doubt- 
lefs, than -to let him duly tand, chat as he is call'd by the high calling . 


3 ſo is he by the ſame appointment ordain J, ad by che Church's call 


admitted to ** * of diſcipline in the Church, to which his own ſpiritual gifts, by 
the example of apoſtolic inſtitution, have authoriz'd him. For we have learnt, that the 
ſcornful term of 1 the conſecrating of temples, carpets, and table-cloaths, the railing 
in of a repu t and contradiQtive mount Sinai in the Goſpel, as if the touch of a lay: 
chriſtian, who is nevertheleſs God's living temple, could prophane dead Judaiſms, the 


excluſion of Chriſt's people from the offices "of ho 1 through the pride of a uſurp- 


ing clergy, cauſes the reſt to have an unworthy and Heep opinion of themſelves, to approach 
to Joly duties with a ſlaviſh fear, and to unholy doings with a familiar boldneſs. For ſeeing 
ſuch a wide and terrible diſtance between religious things and themſelves, and that in re- 


ſpect of a wooden table, and the perimeter of holy ground about it, a flagon pot, and 


a linen corporal, the pfieſt eſteems their lay-ſhips —— and unclean, they fear re- 
ligion with ſuch a fear as loves not, and think «in purity of the Goſpel too pure for them, 
and that any uncleanneſs is more ſuitable to their unconſecrated eſtate. - Rim! when every 
good chriſtian throughly acquainted with all thoſe glorious privileges of ſandtification 
and adoption, which render him more facred than any dedicated altar or element, ſhall 
be reſtor d to his right in the Church, and not excluded from ſuch place of ſpiritual go- 
vernment, as his chriſtian abilities, and his approv'd good life in the _ 2 teſtimony 
of the Church ſhall prefer him to, this and nothing os will s eyes to a wiſe 
and true valuation of himſelf; (which is ſo requiſite and high a point Res chriſtianity,) and 


voll ſtir him up to walk worthy the honourable and grave employment -wherewith 
God and the Church hath dignify'd him ; not fearing left he ſhould meet with ſome out- 


ward boly thiog in dom 4. which his lay-rouch 0 or 1 KI OE b 3 _ leſt | 
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. from within his own heart, ſhould diſhonour and p in hioifelf _ 
that prieltly and clergy-right ht Whereto fi hath. entitled him. Then would the” 
congregation of Fe Led foon Fecbver the tri Mcehcks 360 iſage of what ſhe is indeed, 
a holy y generation, a Ys 9 4 9 a faintiy communion, the houſhold and city of 
God. And } this 1 hold to conſiderable Treaſon why the functions of Church- 


vernment ought to be free and. open to any Chriſtian man, though never fo laic, if his 
29 his falch and prudent derr 


der e Bor, commend. him. And this the Apoſtles War⸗ 
rant us to do. But the Preite 'obje#t, that this will bring prophagenels into the Church: 
to whom may be re plied, that none have brought that in more than their own irreligious 6 
courſes, nor more riven holineſs out of living into lifeleſs thin . For whereas God, 
who hath cleans d every beaſt and creepin worm, would not ſu 8. Peter to call chem 
common br unclean, the prelate ide in their r printed orders hung up in Churches, 
have prodaim'd the beſt of creatures, mahkind, o un unpbrify'd and contagious, that for 
him to lay his hat or his garment upon che c di: table, they have defin'd it no leſfs 
heinous, in expreſs words, than to prophane* the t table 6f the Lord. And thus have 
they by their Canaanitiſh doArine, { Lars that which was to the ſew but Jewiſh, is to the 
Chriſtian no Jour than Canaaniifh) thus thus have they made common and unclean, thus have 
they made 1 ane that nature which God hath not only cleans'd, but Chriſt alſo, hath 
aſfum'd..” now that the eq; mT and juſt 1 is ſo perſpicuous, why in ecclefiaſtic 
cenſure the Aiken ſhould be added Fr fuck! as Whom not the vile odour of gain and 
fees (forbid it God, and blow Ve with a whirlwind out of Hör Jand) bur charity, neigh: 
bourhood, and duty. to Church-government 'hath"call'd together, where cou da wiſe 5 
man wiſh a' more equal, gratuitous, and mech r of any offence that he might 
happen to commit againſt chriſtianity t than here My 1 he prefer thoſe' proud fimoniacal 
courts ? Thus therefore the miniſter afliſted artends his heavenly and ſpiritual cure; where 
we ſhall ſee him both in the courſe of bis roceeding, and firſt in the excellency of his 
end, from the magiſtrate far different, and not mor Qifferent than excelling. „His end 1 B 
to recover all that is of man, both ſoul and body, to an everlaſting health : and yet as 
for worldly happineſs, which is the proper ſp ties wherein the magiſtrate cannot but con- 0 
fine his motion Min a hideous exo 7 from law, ſo little aims the miniſter, a 
his intended ſcope, to procure the much proſperity of rhis life, that oft· times he may 
have cauſe to wi ben of it away, as a diet puffing up the ſoul with a ſlimy flcſhineſs, 
and weakning her principal © organic parts. Two heads of evil he has to cope with, i 18. 
norance and malice. Againſt the former he provides the daily manna of incorruptible 
doctrine, not at thoſe ſet meals nh in public, but as oft as he ſhall know that jb op in- 
firmity or conſtitution requires. Againſt the latter with all the branches thereof, not 
meddling with that reſtraining and ſtyptic ſurgery which the law uſes, not indeed againſt 
the mal ady, but againſt the eruptions, and outermoſt effects thereof; ke on the contrary, | 
beginning at the prime cauſes and roots of the diſeaſe, ſends in thoſe two divine ingre- 
dients of moſt cleanſing power to the ſoul, admonition and reproof beſides which two 
there is no drug or note that can reach to purge the mind, and without which all 
other experiments are but vain, unleſs by : accident. And he that will not let theſe paſs. 
into him, though he be the greateſt king, as Plato affirms, muſt” be thought to remain 
impure within, and unknowing of thoſe things \ wherein his pureneſs and his knowledge 
ſhould moſt appear. As ſoon therefore as it may be diſcern d chat the chriſtian patient, 
by feeding be on meats not allowable, but of evil Juice, hath diſordered his 
diet, and ſpread an ill humour through his veins, immediately diſpoſing to a fickneſs; 
the miniſter, as being. much nearer both in eye and duty than the © magiſtzars; ſpeeds 
him betimes to overtake that diffus'd malignance with ſome gentle potion of admoniſh- 
ment; or if aught be obſtructed, puts in his opening and diſcuſſive confections. This 
not ſi veceeding 2 0 once or twice, or oftener, in the preſence of two or three bis 1 5 


ä WL thereto, he adviſes HAS be more careful of * leareſt health 80 | 
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W cauſes of his eren ſoa [paring 155 fervent NN. 15 * 0 fs Tt 
give him to ſee the dangergus eſtate wh ere E is, 8 0 this all \ his brethren and friends = 
wre an WES 48 ale bob: deayo Whey as_there is ib left, Are more Or 
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fend prev; 44 A to leave, bi is 4 zpeti "the 
2 of. terror God hath. given into. 1 han 
reſt, angles of the heart: one while 13 ak | 
15 convulliqns, vigh deſpair, giherwhiles We. e 
roots. of his faulty liver. to bring bim o life through t the entry. of | 
church, beſeech him, beg, of. him, deplore dm, Reg fo or him. 1 
with what patience and attendance i is poſſibl er an Jenting 
the utmoſt of their cure, in the name of God and of th 4 urch they 
* with him, and holding forth the dreadful ſponge of . 17 — 9 ,Pronounce, him 


what it i is that be fo rahly bath. ot et down inth t x the djvide : veſſel of his' 
If chis obtain not, he, 1 85 Wi wo counk] 9 ' Mare. A 10 


diligence hath been already, uſed, with mo re ſpeedy mn 


= 


1 out of the liſt of Cock $ inheritance, and in the. cuſtody of Satan till 1 
Whi up: horrid EE Hal it. Park py neither Us nor Hob, wo 7. worldly p Meta, et 
has. it ſuch à penetrating force, that ſwifter t y chymi ur 4j htnink: 
which harms not the ſkin, and rites the . 8 ae d "Pix 


this terrible denouncement i is left to the church for n no other cauſe but to be 25 4 gh an 
vehement cleanſing medicine, where the malady is obdurate,, A  mortifying 1 fo life, a kind: 
of ſaving by undoing. And it may be truly faid, that as the mercies of | cke men are 
cruelties, ſo the cruelties of the church, are 177 7 F or if e ſent fro from heaven. 
meet this loſt wanderer, and draw him out of that ſicep 3 journey wherein he was to 


to- 
wards deſtruction, to come and reconcile to the church, if he bring with th Ham his bill of 
health, and that he is now clear of infection, and of no danger to the c W 15 9 78 
with incredible, expreſſions of joy all his brethren receive him, and ſet before 
perfumed bankets of chriſtian conſolation; with precious ointments bathing 15 0 
ing the old, and now to be forgotten ſtripes which terror and ſhame had inflifted ; and thus 
ch heavenly ſolaces they cheer up his humble remorſe, till he regain his firſt health and 
felicity. This is the approved way which the goſpel Fee cheſe are the < ſpiritual 
weapons of holy cenſure, and miniſterial warfare, not. carnal, bu t mighty bry throvgt God 
to the pulling down of ſtrong holds, caſting down imaginations, and every_high thing 
that exalterh itſelf againſt the 2 e of God, and bringing into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Chriſt.” What 2 5 be done 1 more for the healing and reclaiming 
that divine particle of .God's breathing, the ſoul, and what could be done leſs? he that 
would hide his faults from ſnch a whole eſom curing as this, and count it a two-fold puniſh- 
ment, as ſome do, is like a man, that having g foul diſeaſes about him, periſhes for ſhame, 
and the fear he has of a rigorous inciſion to come upon his fleſh. We ſhall be able by this 
time to diſcern whether prelatical juriſdiction be contrary to the goſpel or no. Firſt there- 
fore the government of the goſpel being economical and paternal, that is, of ſuch a fa- 
mily where there be no ſervants, but all ſons in obedience, not in ſervllity, as cannot be 
denied by him that lives but within the ſound of ſcripture; how can the prelates Juſtify to 
have turned the fatherly orders of Chriſt's bouſbold, the bleſſed meckneſs of his lowly 
roof, thoſe ever-open and inviting doors of his dwelling-bouſe, which delight ro be fre- 
quented with only filial acceſſes ; how can they juſtify to have turned theſe. d Pri- 
vileges into the bar of a proud judicial court, where fees and clamours keep le: and 
drive a trade, where bribery and corruption ſolicits, paltring the free and 20 1 wer 
of diſcipline with a carnal ſatisfaction by the Ain Contrition, humiliation, ' conftifion, 
the very ſighs of a repentant ſpirit are there ſold by the penny. That undefloured and un- 
| Hlemiſhable ſim PR: of the goſpel, not ſhe herſelf, for that could never be, but a falſe- 
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put tory "for 6 other 122 — as it ſeems, chan 
1 had faster uſe the, urg Kroftion of redeem 
matters could not be thus carried NT beg 


thority, therefore prelaty | lighting the deliberate” 11 choſen 3 of a _— 
tual government, whole g ety is in the weakneſs of fleſh 
of the world's pride and Violence by the power of fpiritd 


ly chings, 
rate br 9 1180 
made theſe het friends and champions which are enemies in this hs hag 


ſmothering? and extinguiſhing the ſpiritoal force of his bodily weakticſs in the di 
his church Wit th N Boiſtrobs and carnal tyranny of an undue, 'urilawful, and d 
juriſdiction. And thus prelaty both in her flefhly fu Rn, ine ara 


ceremony and' 8 in her violent and ſecufat Wer, Bding 5 counter” to I 
| prime e end of Chriſt's omit in the fleſh, chat is, 10 i 


might, in a clean contrary manfier than Prela ay Oe to 0 05 ch 
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you 


great myſtery of God; 1 do not png that prelaty is antichtiltian; for whar gerd Te : 


the things themſelves. conclude it. Yet if ſuch like practices, and not many worſe than 
theſe of our Prelates, in that great darkneſs of the Roman church, have not exempted both 
her and her reſent members from being Jud ged to be antichriftian in all orthodoxal efteern; 
I cannot a or that! it is the abſolie NEL of truth, and All her children to p 


hook herein we live, to 
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12 N een : this is certain, 
that the goſpel being the hidden might of Chriſt, as hath been hath ever a vic- 
torious power igel whth:? it, like him in the Revelation that went forth on 7 


| — een — aquering and to conquer. If we 44 4 
goſpel ride on his own; way, he his proper. buſineſs; conquering 
and the proud reaſonings 15 the fleſh, 5 brings them under to give obedience e ce 
with the ſalvation of many ſ ils. But if ye turn him out of his wad, and in a manner 
force him to expreſs his irrefiſti le power by a doctrine of carnal might, as prelaty is, he 
will uſe that fleſhly ſtrength which ye put into his hands to ſubdue your ſpicits by a ſervile 
| 9 and that again ſhall hold ſuch dominion over your captive minds, 


as returning with an inſatiate greedineſs and force upon your worldly wealth and power, 


wherewith to deck and — herſelf, and her falſe worſhips, he ſhall ſpoil 


and havock 
your eſtates; diſturb: your caſe, diminiſh your. honour, inchrall your h 


ſwelling mood of a proud clergy, who will not ſerve or feed your ſouls with ſpiritual food ; 
look — for it, they have not Where withal, or if they had, it is not in their purpoſe. But 
when they have glutted their ingrateful bodies, at leaſt if it be poſſible that thoſe open ſe- 


pulchres ſhould ever be glutted, and when they have: ſtuffed their idoliſh temples with the 
waſtful pillage. of your eſtates, will they yet have any compaſſion upon you, and that poor 
| pittance which they have left you; will they be but ſo good to you as that raviſher was to 
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| looſe? No, they will a 2 and . | 
will they do then in the name of God and faint oper will will theſe man Voter! l t 


ready. That they may want nothing to make them true merchants of Babylon, = 
have done to your ſouls, they will ſell your bodies, 2 wives, your 

berties, your parliamenta, all theſe things; and if there 

they will ſell at an out- cry in their pulpits to the arbitrary and illegal dif 
that may hereafter be called a king, whoſe mind ſhall ſerve him to li 
gain. And by their corrupt and ſervile doctrines 
very, as they have done hitherto, ſo will they yet do their beſt to repeal and 


will e 
- they hold as the main reaſon and myſtery of their advancement that they 
the prince never fo juſt and equal to his ſubjects, yet ſuch are their malicious 
eyes, that they ſo look on him, and ſo underſtand him, as if he required no other 
tude, or piece of ſervice from them than this. And indeed they ſtand fo « 
the ark 
and preferments | have no foundation in the goſpel, as they themſelves acknowledge, 
only in the prince's favour, and to continue fo long to them, as by pleaſing him they ſhall 
| deſerve: whence it muſt needs be they ſhould bend all their intentions and ſervices to no other 


reduce them as they were at firſt, to the Jowly and equal order 


to the hills of, the court, from hence only comes their help; but if their 
| weary of this crouching and obſervance, as ere long it would, and that yet their minds 
climb ſtill to a er aſcent of worldly honour, this only refuge can remain to them, 
that they muſt o 

ſupremacy; and this we ſee they had by fair degrees of late been doing. Theſe 

two fair ſupporters between which the ſtrength of prelaty i is borne up, either of inducing 
tyranny, or of reducing popery. Hence alſo we may judge that prelaty is mere faiſhood. 
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deſpight and miſchief do ?. PII tell ye, or at leaſt remember ye, ſor moſt of ye knowir * 


e 


dur ears to an 5 
line and clauſe of both our great charters. Nor is this only what they 


ing or the deſtroying of a ſtate, being a knot of creatures, whoſe dignities, means, 


ends but to his, that if it ſhould happen that a tyrant (God turn ſuch a from us 


to our enemies) ſhould come to graſp the ſcepter, Thee were his ſpear-men and his lances, 
here were his fire-locks ready, he ſhould need no other Pretorian band nor Fenſionary 
than theſe, if they 
though the Prelates ir 


For al- 
Popery were ſometimes friendly enough : to Magna Carts, 


it was becauſe they ſtood upon their own bottom, without their main 

the royal nod: but now being well acquainted that the proteſtant religy 

form herſelf rightly by the ſcriptures, muſt undreſs them of all vanities | 
3 _ know 


it concerns them nearly to ſtudy the times more than the text, and to lift up their eyes 


uld once with their perfidious preachments awe the 


neceſſity contrive to bring themſelves and us back again to the pope's 
the 


For the property of truth is, where ſhe is publickly taught, to unyoke and ſet free the 
minds and ſpirits of a nation firſt from the thraldom of fin and ſuperſtition, after which 
all honeſt and legal freedom of civil life cannot be long abſent ; but prelaty, whom the 
tyrant cuſtom begot a natural tyrant in religion, and in ſtate the agent and miniſter of 
tyranny, ſeems to have had this fatal gift in her nativity, like another Midas, that what- 
ſoever ſhe ſhould touch or come near either in eccleſial or political government, it. ſhould 


turn not to gold, though ſhe for her part could wiſh it, hw to the droſs and ſcum of 


ſlavery, breeding and ſettling both in the bodies and the fouls of all ſuch as do not in 
time, with the ſovereign treacle of ſound doctrine, provide to fortify their hearts _ 
her hierarchy. The ſervice of God who is truth, her liturgy confeſſes to be 
dom ; but her works and her opinions declare that the ſervice of Prelaty is perfect = 
and by conſequence perfect falſnood. Which makes me wonder much that many of the 
gentry, ſtudious men, as I hear, ſhould engage themſelves to write, and ſpeak publickly 


in her defence; but that I believe their honeſt and in er 2 coming to the 


univerſities to ſtore themſelves with good and ſolid learnir there unfortunately fed 
with nothing elſe but the ſcragged and thorny lectures o _ and miſerable ſo · 


phiſtry, were ſeat home again with ſuch a ſcholaſtica bur in their throats, as hath * 


I gas ene . . 3 
with metaphyſical rgari{ms. a hows Moe & ſons e Sta on 
prelatically , whoſe haſten and. unwrought minds were never yet initiated or 
[bdu'd under the eve love of religion or moral virtue, which two are the beſt and great- 
eſt points of learning z but either flightly.trained up in a kind of hypocritical and hack - 
ney coutſe of literature to get their living. by, and dazle the ignorant, or elſe WHAT 
overſtudied in uſeleſs controverſies, except thoſe which they ufe with all the 
deluſive ſubtlety they are able, te defend their prelatical Sparta; having a. goſpel an 
church- government ſet before their eyes, as a fair field wherein they might exerciſe the great- 
eſt virtues and the greateſt deeds of chriſtian authority, in mean fortunes nd hate for- 
niture of this world; (which even the ſage heathen. writers, and thoſe old Fabritii and 
Curii well knew to be a manner of working, than wiüch nothing could liken a mortal 
man more to God, who delights moſt to work from within "himſelf, and not by the 
heavy luggage of wp anda inſtruments, ) they underſtand it not, and think no ſuch mat- 
ter, but admire and dote upon worldly riches and honours, with an eaſy and intemperate 
- life, to the bane of Chriſtianity : yea, they and their ſeminaries ſhame not to..profeſs,. to 
petition, and never leave pealing our ears, that unleſs we fat them like boars, and. cram 
them as they liſt with wealth, with deanries and pluralities, with baronies and ſtately 
— all learning and religion will go under foot. Which is ſuch. a ſhameleſs, 
ſuch a beſtial plea, and of that odious impudence in churchmen, who ſhould be to us. a 
pattern of temperance and frugal mediocrity, who ſhould teach us to contemn this 
world, and the gaudy things thereof, according to the promiſe which they themſelves 
require from us in baptiſm, that ſhould. the ſcri pture ſtand by and be mute, there is not 
that ſect of philoſophers among the heathen ſo Aillelute, no not Epicurus, nor Ariſti 
pus with all his Cyrenaic rout, but would ſhut his ſchool-doors againſt ſuch greaſy 4 
phiſters; not any college of mountebanks, but would think ſcorn to diſcover in them- 
| ſelves with ſuch; a, brazen. forehead the outrageous defire of filthy lucre. Which the 
Prelates make ſo little conſcience of, that they are ready to fight, and if it lay in their 
power, to maſſacre all good chriſtians under the names of horrible ſchiſmatics, for only 
fault with their .te-1poral dignities, their unconſcionable , wealth and revenues, 
their cruel authority over their brethren that labour in the word, while they ſnore in 
their luxurious exceſs.: Openly proclaiming themſelves now in the fight of all men, to 
be thoſe which for a while they ſought to cover under ſheeps clothing, ravenous and ſa- 
vage wolves, threatning inroads and bloody incurſions upon the. of Chriſt, which 
they took upon them to feed, but now claim to devour as their prey. More like that 
| — dragon of Egypt, breathing out waſte and deſolation to 4 land, unleſs he were 
daily fatten fatten'd with virgin's blood. Him our old patron St, George by his matchleſs va- 
lour ſlew, as the prelate of the garter that reads his collect can tell. And if our 
rinces and knights will imitate the fame of that old champion, as by their order of 
E ſolemnly taken, they vow, far be it that they ſhould uphold and ſide with 
this Engliſh Gps but rather to do as indeed their oath Finds them, they ſhould make 
it their adventure to purſue, and vanquiſh this mighty ſail- wi d monſter that 
menaces to fallow up the Jang, unleſs her bottomleſs gorge may be fatisfied with the 
blood of the king's pw the Church ; and may, as ſhe was wont, fill her dark and 
infamous den with the bones of the ſaints. : Nor will any one have reaſon to think this 
as too incredible or too tragical to be ſpoken of Prelaty, if he conſider well from what a 
maſs of ſlime and mud the ſlothful, the covetous and ambitious hopes of Church-pro- 
motions and fat biſhopricks, ſhe is bred up and nuzzled in, like a great Python from her 
youth, to prove the general n both of doctrine and ſap pline in the land. For 
certainly. 1 hopes Sd ſuc Pint of earth as theſe wherein ſhe welters from a 
yy one, are the immediate generation. both of a laviſh boa tyrannous life to follow, 
and a — 2 to the whole n 22 like that fen- * ** PER 
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ſhot to death with. the darts of the ſun, the pure and powerful beams of G ode pod. 
And this may ſerve to deſcribe to us in part, what Prelaty hath been, and what, if the 
ſtand, ſhe is like to be towards the whole body of people in England. -Now that it 
may appear how ſhe is not ſuch a kind of evil as hath any good or pſe in it, which 
many evils have, but a diſtill'd quintefſence,, a.pure elixir of miſchief, peſtilent alike 'to 
all; I ſhall ſhew briefly, ere T conclude, that the prelates, as they are to the ſubjefts a 
calamity, ſo are they the greateſt underminers and betrayers of the monarch, to whom 
they ſeem to be moſt favourable. I cannot better liken the ſtate and perſon of a king 


*. * 


than to that mighty Nazarite Sampſon; who being diſciplin'd from his birth in the pre- 


cepts and the 8 of temperance and ſobriety, without the ſtrong drink of injurious 
and exceſſive deſires, grows up to a noble ſtrength and perfection with thoſe. his illuſſri- 
ous and ſunny locks, the laws, waving and curling about his god like ſhoulders. '' And 
while he keeps them about him undiminiſh'd and unfhorn, he may with the Jaw-bohe' of 
an aſs, that is, with the word of his meaneſt officer, ſuppreſs and put to confuſio 

thouſands of thoſe that riſe againſt his, juſt power. But laying down his head 


among the ſtrumpet flatteries of Prelates, while he ſleeps and thinks no harm, they 


wickedly ſhaving off all thoſe bright and weighty treſſes of his laws, and juſt prerogatives, 
which were his ornament and ſtrength, deliver him over to indirect and violent counſels, 


which, as thoſe Philiſtines, put out the fair and far-ſighted eyes of his natural diſcerning, 


and make him grind in the priſon-houſe of their ſiniſter ends and practices upon him: 
Till he, knowing this prelatical raſor to have bereft him of his wonted might, nouriſh 
again his puiſſant hair, the golden beams of law and right: and they fternly ſhook, 
thunder with ruin upon the heads of thoſe his evil counſellors, bur not without great 
affliction to himſelf. This is the ſum of their loyal ſervice to kings; yet theſe are the 


men that ſtill cry, the king, the king, the lord's anointed. We grant it, and wonder 


how they came to light upon any thing ſo true; and wonder more, if kings be the Lord's 
anointed, how they dare thus oil over and beſmear ſo holy an unction with the corrupt 
and putrid ointment of their Baſe flatteries ; which while they ſmoath the ſkin, ſtrike 
inward and invenom the life-blood. What fidelity kings can 7 7 5 from Prelates, both 
examples paſt, and our preſent experience of their doings at this day, whereon is grounded 


all that hath been ſaid, may ſuffice to inform us. And if they be ſuch clippers of regal 
power, and ſhavers of the laws, how they ſtand affected to the law-giving Parliament, 
yourſelves, worthy peers and commons, can beſt teſtify ; the current of whoſe glorious 


and immortal actions hath been only oppos'd by the obſcure and pernicious deſigns of the 
Prelates, until their inſolence broke out to ſuch a bold affront, as hath juſtly im- 
mur'd their haughty looks within ſtrong walls. Nor have they done any thing of late 
with more diligence, than to hinder or break the happy aſſembling of . parliaments, how- 
ever needful to repair the ſhattered and disjointed frame of the commenwealth ; or if 


they cannot do this, to croſs, to diſinable, and traduce all parliamentary Proceedings. 


And this, if nothing elſe, plainly accuſes them to be no lawful members of the houſe, 


If they thus perpetually mutiny againſt their own body. And though they pretend, like 
Salomon's harlot, that they have right thereto, by the ſame judgment that Salomon gave, 


it cannot belong to them, whenas it is not only their aſſent, but their endeavour conti- 


nually to divide parliaments in twain ; and not only by dividing, but by all other means 


to aboliſh and deſtroy the free uſe of them to all poſterity. For the which, and for all 
their former miſdeeds, whereof this book and many volumes more cannot contain the 
moiety, I ſhall move ye, lords, in the behalf I dare ſay of many thouſand good chriſti- 
ans, to let your juſtice and ſpeedy ſentence paſs againſt this great malefactor Prelaty. 
And yet in the midſt of rigour I would beſeech ye to think of mercy ;z and ſuch a mercy, 
(1 fear I ſhall overſhoot'with a deſire to ſave this falling prelaty,) ſuch a mercy (if I may 
venture to ſay it) as may exceed that which for only ten righteous perſons would have 
ſaved Sodom. Not that I dare adviſe ye to contend with whether he or you ſhall 

| | "') Miko 


ueg'd againſt Pantarty. 


5 du in jour wilt eſteems td balldhce the offences of tho pe 


with th riots of ufiged] 1 55 RT elaty hath wro 
Church of Chriſt, and in the ſtate Ki aty 


And if ye think ye may with a 

pious reſumption ſtrive to go bey ond 18511 in 446346 I ſhall not be one now that would' 

diſſuade * ** God for leſs than ten juſt perſons would not ſpare Sodom, yet if 
you can find ue <p but only one g 


civil „ to r parliament, to prince or people, to law, liberty, wealth, 
or learning, ſpate. her, 1; ka live, let her Bread amo Je, till wh. her A all 

your dignities and honours, and all the glory of the land be darken'd and obſcurd. But 
= the contrary, if ſhe be found to be malignant, hoſtile, deſtructive to all theſe, as no- 


thing can be furer;-thenJet-your-fevere and doom 1mitate the divine venge- 


ance; rain down your puniſhing force upon this god fs w_ oppreſſing government: and! 


bring ſuch a dead ſea of ſubyerſion upon her, that ſhe may never in this An riſe: 
more to afflict the 158 ord Church, a and the l of es | | 
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LTH OUGH it be a certain truth that they who undertake a religious cauſe 
need not care to be men-pleaſers ; yet becauſe the ſatisfaction of tender and mild 
' A. conſciences is far different from that which is call'd men- pleaſing; to ſatisfy ſuch, 
1 ſhall addreſs myſelf in few words to give notice before-hand of ſomething in this book, 
which to ſome men perhaps may ſeem offenſive, that when I have render'd a lawful rea- 
fon of what is done, I may truſt to have ſay'd the labour of defending or. excuſing here- 
after. We all know that in private or perſonal injuries, yea in public ſufferings for the 
cauſe of Chriſt, his rule and example teaches us to be ſo far from a readineſs to ſpeak 
evil, as not to anſwer the reviler in his language, though never ſo much provoked : yet 
in the detecting, and convincing of any notorious enemy to truth and his country's peace, 
eſpecially that is conceited to have a voluble-and ſmart fluence of tongue, and in the vain 
confidence of that, and out of a more tenacious cling to worldly reſpects, ſtands up for 
all the reſt to juſtify a long uſurpation and convicted Pſeudepiſcopy of Prelates, with all 
their ceremonies, liturgies, and tyrannies which God and man are now ready to. explode 
and hiſs out of the land; I ſuppoſe, and more than ſuppoſe, it will be nothing diſagree- 
ing from chriſtian meekneſs, to handle ſuch a one in a rougher accent, and to ſend home 
his haughtineſs well beſpurted with his own holy-water. Nor to do thus are we unautoritied 
either from the moral Precept of SaLoMoOox, to anſwer him thereafter that prides. him in 
his folly; nor from the example of Chriſt, and all his followers in all ages, who in the 
refuting of thoſe that reſiſted ſound doctrine, and by ſubtile diſſimulations corrupted the 
minds of men, have wraught up their zealous ſouls into ſuch vehemencies, as nothing 
could be more killingly ſpoken : for who can be a greater enemy to mankind, who 
a more dangerous decerver, than he who defending a traditional corruption uſes no com- 
mon arts, but with a wily ſtratagem of yielding to the time a greater part of his cauſe, 
ſeeming to forego all that man's invention hath done therein, and driven from much of 
his hold in ſcripture ; yet leaving it hanging by a twin'd thread, not from divine com- 
mand, but from apoftolical -prudence or aſſent ; as if he had the ſurety of ſome rolling 
trench, creeps up by this mean: to his relinquiſh'd fortreſs of divine authority again, and 
ſtill hovering between the confines of that which he dares not be openly, and that which 
he will not be ſincerely, trains on the eaſy chriſtian inſenſibly within the cloſe ambuſh- 
ment of worſt errors, and with a ſly ſhuffle of counterfeit principles, chopping and 
changing till he have glean'd all the 7 ones out of their minds, leaves them at laſt, after 
a ſlight reſemblance of [weeping and garniſhing, under the ſevenfold poſſeſſion of a deſ- 
perate ſtupidity ? And theretore they that love the ſouls of men, which is the deareſt 
as and ſtirs up the nobleſt jealouſy, when they meet with ſuch colluſion, cannot be 
blam'd though they be tranſported with the zeal of truth to a well heated fervency ; 4 | 
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ally * "freibg Aber which wt offend aint the fouls 6f their b ken, de it with 
b to ring Hei gain, eaſe, and advancement in this world; but they that ſeek to 
viſcover and o poſe their falſe trade of deceiving, do it not without a ſad a unwilling 
anger, not without many hazards; but without all private and perſonal ſpleen, and with- 
out any thought of earthly reward, whenas this very. courſe they take ſtops their hopes 
of aſcending above a lowly and unenviable pitch 1 in this life. And although in the ſeri- 
ous uncaſing of a grand impoſture (for to deal plainly with you readers, prelaty .is no 
better there be mix d here and there ſuch à grim laughter, as may appear at the ſame 
time in an auſtere viſage, it cannot be taxt of levity or inſolence: for even this vein of 
laughing (as I could produce out of grave authors) hath' oft:ritnes. A ſtrong and ſinewy 
force in teaching and confuting ; nor can there be a more” roper object of indi ignation 
and ſcorn together, than a falle 'prophet taken in the greateſt, deareſt; and Welt dange 
rous cheat, the cheat of ſouls : in the diſcloſing whereof, if it be harioful 1 to be angry, and 
withal to caſt a lowring ſmile, when the propereſt object calls for both, ix will be long 
enough ere any be able to ſay, why thoſe two moſt rational faculties of human melee, 
anger and laughter, were firſt ſeated in the breaſt 'of man. Thus much [ readers) ; in fa- 
vour of the ſofter- ſpirited Chriſtian, for other exceptioners_ there was no thought” taken 
Only if it be aſked, 2 7 this cloſe and ſuccin& manner of coping wi with the adverſar 
rather choſen) this was the reaſon chiefly, chat the ingenuous reader, without | 
amuſing himſelf in the labyrinth of contro efal antiquity, may come to the peedieſt way 
to ſee | he truth vindicated, and ſophiſtry taken ſhort at the firſt falſe bound. Next, that 
the remonſtrant himſelf, as oft as he pleaſes to be frolick, and brave it with others, may 
find no Fa of money, and wad 85 not to inſult 1 in ſs * acauſe. But nom he 5 
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Rag My HM Ren nonſtran ivenconeicerd with a plaral Adver W 6 
Anſwer. Did not your ſingle remonſtrance bring along with it a hot ſcent of your Word | 


than ſingular affection to « pra pales . . erer be be ud ſ Mrs with 
all good Chriſtians than it is. ue te 4 6 0 

Remonſt. Their names, ons, We erben I care not to 1 15 VEL a 
Anſw. Their names are —.— to the all knowing power above; and rde mewn while 
doubtleſs they wreck not whether you or your Nomenclator know them or not. 
Remonſt. But could they ſay my name is Legion, for we are many? on 
Anſw. Wherefore ſhould you begin with the devil's name, deſcanting upon the num 
ber of your opponents? —— that conceit of Legion with a by- wipe? Was it be- 
cauſe you would have men take notiee how you eſteem them, whom through all your book 


ſo bountifully you call your brethren? we had not rat t that has word wand e! lar 
niſhed the Remonſtrant with ſo many brethren. 


Remonſt. My cauſe, ye Gods, would bid me meet them apdifiney'd; Kc. 1 
Anſw. Ere a foot further we muſt be content to hear a preambling boaſt of your vs 


Jour, what a St. Dunſtan you are to encounter Legions, eſther infernal or human.” | 
Remonſt. My cauſe, ye gods. 33 bas 


Anf. What gods? unless your belly, or - the god of this b es: 2 
ne point of your Remonſtrance that t more concern ſu riority, Frites eaſe, 
the belly, than the truth and glory of God; or the ſalvation of ſouls. 


Remonſt. My cauſe, ye gods, would t Dun meet them undiſmayed, and'to 1 with 
holy David, “ though an hoſt, &c.” | 115 


Anſw. Do not think to Perſuade EY your ack: We " 
you fear, and are in an 9 at this x preſent 


yourſelf the Aude of holy David; - we:know- ref | 
Teſt you ſhould loſe that ſuperfluity of ' riches and honour which your party uſurp. And 
whoſoever ns and ſo earneſtly labours to keep ſuch an incumbring pals Avefon of earth- 
ly things, cannot but have an N ſtill in his bones. Lou arẽ not arm id Remon- 
VOL | I. 5 M 8 a ſtr ant, 
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matter, courteous Remonſtrant, they were not maki 
outlandiſh name, they thought it belt not to {crew the 
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82 Animadverſions upon the Remonſtrants Defence, & c. 
ſtrant, nor any of your band; you are not dieted, nor your Joins girt for ſpiritual valour, 
and chriſtian warfare, the luggage is too ar, that follows your camp; your hearts are 
there, you march heavily : To 10 thall we you have ok carnal fear, ms we EY 
ſo ſubject to carnal deſires ? _ . | 
Remonſt. I do gladly fly to the bar. 
Anſw. To the bar with him then. lady y ou fay. We . you O'S as your 
whole faction wiſhed, and longed for the aſſembling of this parliament, as y as your 


= 3 Ws 


beneficiaries the Prieſts came up to anſwer the complaints and outcries of all tlie —— 


Remonſt. The Arcopagi ! who were thoſe? ly my maſters, I had thought this had 
been the name of the place, not of the men. 
| Anſw. A ſoar-cagle would not ſtoop at a 150 but ſure ſome Pedagogue ſtood at your | 
elbow, and made it itch with this parlous criticiſm ; they urged you with a decree 
fage and ſevere judges of Athens, and you cite them to. appear for certain ae 
contempts, before a capricious Pedanty of E Miſtake not the 
ins: in 


termination, ſo they kept the radical word, they did no more than the 


do. Remember how they mangle our Britiſh names abroad ; what treſpaſs were it, if we 
 inrequital ſhould as much neglest theirs ? and our learned Chaucer did not ſtick to do o, 


writing Sem xs tor K. Ceyx the 
huſband of he from the true Or- 
the preſs had of late forgot to 
TD broken throug 


ing P 
Remonſt. That tr you t  miſall 


— — what 
againſt the P 


— — biſhops 
theſe ne: woo OA thoſe an nſt oper ow to-darkneſs, but — ho . 
puritans to be uttered openly, though with the greater miſchief of leading into contempt 
the exerciſe of religion 2 perſons of ſundry preachers, W ne the W mat 


ter in the meaner perfon. | 
Remonſt. A point no leſs eſtential to chat  Remonſtrance. _ 
Anſw. We know where the ſhoe wrings you, you fret, and are gall's at the quick ; 
and O what a death it is to the prelates to be thus un-viſarded, thus uncaſed, to have the 
wigs pluck d off that cover your baldseſa, —— 6 thrown open 
to publick view | The Rawags had 4. Time en ONE apes {quran 
n | whom the 


Animadverſions Apen the Remonti aiDdiſabeescfcr. 8 
aa mund wat not be ſuffered to ſpeak; and — een wich ſome 
of words, could not be excuſed after ſuch an injurious ſtrangle of filence, nor avoid the - 
cenſure of libelling, twere hard, twere ſomething pinching in a kingdom of free ſpirits. 
Some princes, and great ſtatiſts, have thought it a prime piect of necelſary policy to — 
themſelves under diſguiſe into a popular throng, to 0 Kan the night long under eaves of 
| houſes, and low windows, that they might hear every where the uttefances of prirate 
breaſts, and amongſt them find out the precious gem of truth, as amongſt the numberleſs 
pebbles of the ſhore ; hereby th be the des to diſcover,. and avoid that deceit- 
ful and cloſe-couch'd evil of flattery that ever attends them, and miſleads them, and might 
{kilfuly know how to apply the ſeveral redrefſes to each malady of ſtate, without truſting 
the diſloyal information of paraſites and ſ '2' whereas how this permiffian of free 
i NE ON it, yet at ſome tines thus licene d, is ſuch an 
j an anatomy of the ſhieſt and tendereſt 


pi truths, as makes not only 
whole nation in many points the wiſer, bor alſo preſents and carries home to 
men moſt remote from vu 


gar concourſe, ſuch a full inſight of every lurking evil, 0 — 
ſtrained good 


the commons, 2s that they ſhall not — in old eloaks, and 
falſe beards, to ſtand to the courteſy of a ene 


nor to accept quietly as a me, the over- head emptyit Who 
could be * oo with theſe free-ſpoken and plain- 
hearted men that are the e eibirics 
But theſe are the nettlers, theſeare-the books that 
los feats. You love toothleſs fatyrs ; let me inform y 
proper as a 1 ſleek- ſtone, and as bulliſh. | 3 
Remonſt. beſeech you,” brethren, ſpend your logie eee 
Anſw. The - that ytu call it; I believe will be — 
more to unpin your ſpruce faſtidious oratory, — 2 eee eee 11 1 
bobins, tho ſhe wince, and fling never fo 
RNemonſt. Thoſe verbal ex ue tit licks Bech and vin Gnk alone, 


Anſw. O rare ſutlety, beyond all that Cardan ever dreamt of! when, 1 ere you 
will light things fink? when will light froth ſink alone? Here in your phraſe, the ſame 


oy 


cudgeller for reed 


day that heavy plummets will ſwim alone. Fruft this man, readers, if you pleaſe, whoſe - 
divi y rol reconcile England with Rome, and his pitolophy make friends narur | 
with the Chaos, ſine pondere habentia pondus:; | 1 


Remonſt. That ſcum may be worth taking off which follows.” : 
Anf. eee ig Sir eee rhe in the broth we ſcum ll 


be 133 
I ſhall 4. all indifferent 8 to 22 whether theſe men do aut eder 
vour to caſt umuſt enry r e en 

Anſw. Agreed. 
RNemonſt. I had ſaid that the civil polity as in ——— bach eee 
a 3 theſe gracious interpreters would 180 

—_ 25 words to the preſent and particular government of our monarchy. 
| — ET: rea, deeper entre; of 
iy, _ you, 2 ſometimes varied, and came from arbitrary 3 5 what pr 
on is this? Biſhop Downam in his dialecti it is a axiom, — 
the univerſal particle be not e reſs d, and you your defence ſo explain in theſe 
words as in general 8 ence is —4 infe rad G that ſays civil polity'is arbitrary, 
The inference is undeaiable, atheſi ad 
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Remonſt. God bleſs all ik men from ſach charity. | 
Anſw. I never found that logical maxims were uncharitable before, yet mond a Jury” | 


of logicians paſs upon you, you would never be er Hare book: 


Remonſt. And our facred monarchy from ſuch f cy eite eat. wy g nos 
Anſw. Add, as the Prelates. = 
Remonſt. If Epiſcopacy have yoked monarchyy * is! « the infolence of the c perfons 0 not: 


the fault of the calling. 


Anſw: It was the ault of the perſons, and of ne calling; we do. not count ie pr a 
calling. | 
Remonſt. The teſti mony of a Pope (whom: theſe men honour highly.) 

Anſw. That ſlanderous infertion-was doubtleſs a'pang of your incredible charity; the 
want whereof you. lay ſo often to their charge; a kind token of your favour lapt up in a 


parentheſis, a piece of the clergy: benevolence laid by: to maintain the epiſcopal broil, 


whether the 1000 horſe or no, time will diſcover : fon certainly had thoſe cavaliers come 
on to play their parts, ſuch a ticket as this of highly honouring the Pope, from the hand : 
of _ Prelate, et have deen of ſpecial uſe N ee +. obo that had card Pug _ 2. 
ranſom. 

Namaste And what ncht 1 ornteyt i 7 

Anſw. Aſk your brethren the Prelaes wang hold intelligence with 1 aK not 1 ue 
But is the Pope Antichriſt now > goed news! take heed you be not ſhent for this; for 
*tis verily thought, that had this bill deen put in — him in . 92 gp engs be 
would have been. elearꝭd by moſt voices. ety ws 

Remonſt. Any thing ſerves againſt Epiſcopacy. 50 

Anſw. See the frowardneſs of this man, he eee us * ths seele es: 
divine right of bifhopdonr hath / been: unqueſtionable through all ages; yet when they 


bring ink him kings, they were irreligious; Popes, they are Antichriſt. By what” 


Ara of computation, through what facry land, would the man deqduce-this 
bead-roll of uneontradicted  Epiſcopacy ? The Pope may as well boaſt his ungainſaid 


: duden to: them that wil eee all his comradicters were 18 eee or he-- | 


retical, (41 
Remonſt. I the Biſkiops, aich che W be · declac d to Bervf 


right, abiey my | 


be exempeed- from regal power; and if there might be this danger m. thoſe 8 0h 


why is this enviouſly upbraided to thoſe of ours ? who do gladly profeſs, cc. 
Anſw. Becauſe your diffever'd principles were but like'the mangled pieces of a galh'd 
ferpent, that now begun to cloſe, and grow together Popiſh again. Whatſoever you now 
gladly profeſs out t of fear, we know what Our? drifts were When you TO yourſelves 
ſecure. | 
Remonſt. Ich is a foul ſlander to cd che name 555 Epiſcopacy: with a faction, for the 
fact imputed to ſome few. : 
Anſw. The more foul your faction that hath brought a harmleſs n name into chien, | 
and the fact may Juſtly be — to all of ye that cue: to have withſtood i it, and did 


nor. 


Remont, Fie brethren! are ye the Preſbyters of the « Church of England, « a Gwe 


| challenge 8 of faftion ? 1 
c 


* 
* 


Anſw. Yes; as oft as Epifcopary dares be factibus. „ 
e Had 7 roy ſpoken ſuch a word in the time of holy Cyprian, what had become 
0 you . | 
Anſw. They bad neither "OR hal'd into your Gini at Baabe nor firapade' a 
with an oath ex officio by your bow-men of the arches: and as for Cyprian 3 time, 
the cauſe was far unlike, he indeed ſucceeded into an Epiſe that began then to pre- 


latize; but his perſonal excellence like an antidote orercame the malignity of that breed- 


ing eee which was then a diſeaſe that . hid for a while under * of a healty 
5 


Animad erſions en Mtrants Defence, 8 | 
healthy conſtitution, as 1 © hydropic h. blah 0 Aifcernable., at t Girſ from a "TRY and 
Juicy feſhineſs of body, or that unwonted ruddy colour which ſeems graceful to a — 05 
otherwiſe pale; and yet ariſes. from evil caules, either of ſome, inward; o or 
inflammation, and might deceive the firſt phyſicians till they had learnt the arg ws which 
Cyprian's days did not bring forth; and the Prelatiſm of ;Epiſcopacy wh hich began then 
to burgeon and ſpread, had as yet, eſpecially in famous mens 8 fr. bough a falſe. imi- 
tation of flouriſhing. | 5 „ 5 

Remonſt. Neither is the wrong leſs, to make a ication of f thr which LULL moſt juſtly | 
charg'd upon the Pane and combinations. of A : whom 1 Nie 


cenſur 'd, &c. | T 3 "7 #1 14S, TH. 4 Sv" fon * E te 


Anſw. To conclude. 6 ſection, our R * 


we . is reſolv'd, to obs good 
that which was formerly ſaid of his book, that it was neither humble, nor a Remonſtrance, 
and this his defence is of the ſame complexion. - When he is confſtrain'd;to' mention the 
notorious violence of his clergy attempted on the Church of Scotland, he ſlightly terms 
it a fact imputed to ſome few ;. but when he ſpeaks of that which the Parliament youch- 
| ſafes to name the City Petition,. <« which I,“ faith he, (as if the ſtate had made him | 
public cenſor). © dęſervedly cenſur'd.” And how as befgre for a tumultuary | 
derhand way: of eee, 1 8 ptions, ſo now in. bis fence more bitterly, as che pfac- 
tices and combinations of libelling 5 and the miſzealous advocates. thereof, 
2 to be branded for LENS: bores es this be for the bop woke rec — un 


ge el be. 5 


gh 
CS as . Pd al. cannot.therefore ae Z | m 
that ſpene their youth in loitering, . - 


ind . ore of Oey PTE we pen 
beꝛzzling, and harlotting, their ſtudies in v queſtions and barbarous ſophiſtry, . 
their middle. age in on and idleneſs, their old age in avarice, . dotage, and diſeaſes: 
And whether this reflect not e a contumely. upon the Parliament itſelf, which thought 
this petition, worthy,, not ving, but of voting to a commitment, after it had 
been advocated, and MEM or, 65 1 honourable and learned gentlemen of the houſe, 
to be call'd.a combination of libellivg ſeparatiſts, and the advocates thereof to-be branded 
for incendiaries; whether this wre not t the, Cr SU ons of; mo Tue 
ment, I leave to ab arbiters. ; They Beta if 


« 
? 2 2 > L E 
- — * * 1 WW » py 4 N At f 8 p 1 * 1 


| 7 s E c T. 1 1751 
Remonſt. 1 the 3 of your gall, you deſcend | to aa 2 E d 
Anſw. The overflow being p * cannot now in your own. e er 

bitterneſs to their following diſcou . 
Remonſt. Dr. Hall, whom you name; 1 dare & for en ale. TTY 
Anſw. You. are a: merry man, Sir, and dare ya much. 

E wo why ſhould not 1 ſprak of een as the authors and uſers ofthis 
y,Litur . 
Anſw. 45 the authors the tranſlators, you might perhaps: 3 ſaid; * Edward the 

Sixth, as Hayward hath: written in. his ſtory, will tell you upon the word of a. King, that 

the order of the ſervice, and the uſe thereof in the Engliſh tongue, is no other than. the 

old ſervice was, and the ſame words in Engliſh which were in Latin, except a few things 
omitted, ſo fond, that it had been a ſhame to have heard them in Engliſh; thele are his 
words: whereby we are left uncertain who the author was, but certain that part of the 
work was eſteem d ſo abſurd by the tranſlators thereof, as was to be aſham'd: of in Enghth, 

O but the martyrs were the refiners of it, for that only is left you to ſay. Admit. they 

were, they could x not We e * 25 bad n * N rine 1 

it 
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Church i into ſeveral r epublics : 


cookery, which made 
about the uſe either of it, or the ceremonies belonging to it. 2 4 

na Slight you them as you Pha we bleſs God for foch | patrons 8 of « our ir good 
cau 

Anſw. O Benedicite ! Qui color ater erat, nunc eſt dies atro. ts not t theſe 
they which one of your Biſhops in print ſcornfully terms the Foxian confeffors ? Are not 
theſe they whoſe acts Bs and monuments are not only ſo contemptible, but ſo hateful. to the 
Prelates, that their ſtory was almoſt come to be a prohibited Book, which for theſe two 
or three editions hath - into the world by ſtealth, and at times of advantage, not 
without the o * et * vexation of the Biſhops, as many honeſt men that had to do 
in ſetting fort will juſtify ? And now at a dead lift for your Liturgies you bleſs 
God for them: pres 0 ek 1 5 ”y 
Fen to make good every word thir falls from che mouth. 

every Bi 
x; Ang Yor faction then belike is a ſubtile Janus, and hath two N your bolder 
face to ſet forward any innovations or ſcandals in the Church, your cautious and wary 


face to difavowthem if they fucceed not, that ſo the fault may not Night upon the function, 
"leſt it ſhould ſpoil the-whole plot by giving it an irrecoverable'wound. Wherefore elſe 


did you not 28 3 good Biſhop ſhould have done, diſelaim and proteſt againſt 
them ? wherefore 2505 fate ſtill, and comply'd and hood- wink d, till the general com- 
Plaints of the land have ſqueezed you to a wretched, cold and hollow-hearted confeſſion 


of ſome prelatical riots both in this and other Pied of your' Book? Nay, what if you 


ill defend them as follows? 
Remonſt. If a Biſhop have Kid that bur Liturgy Kath bees fo witty and er 

ae as that the devotion of it yieldeth no cauſe of offence to a very Popes ear. 
Anſw. O new and never heard of ſupererogative height of wiſdom and charity in "our 


| Liturgy E the em of God df the chatitable framing of God's word otherwiſe in- 
offenſive to the Pope's ear, than as he may turn it to the working of his myſterious i ini- 


quity? A little pal 


would have ſtretch d your wiſe and charitable frame it may be 
05 the. devotion of it; might have yielded no cauſe of offence to the 
very -devil's ear, and that had been the fame wiſdom and charity ſurmounting t6 the 


ö higheſt degree. For Antichrift we know is but the devil's 'vicar,. and therefore pleaſe 


him with your Liturgy, and you pleaſe his maſter. © - 
Remonſt. Would you think 1 it requiſite that we ſhould hide and nd when -we 
ſpeak to the God of peace? 5 7 
Anſw. Fie, no Sir, but forecaſt. our prayers 10. that Satan and his Inf ments may 
take as little exception agaimſt them as may be, leſt they ſhould chide and quarrel} with us, 
Remonſt. It is no little advantage to our cauſe and | piety, that. our Liturgy 1 1s taught to 


ſpeak ſeveral languages for uſe and example. 


Anſw. The language of Aſhdod is one of them, and that wine 5 many Endlifhien 


have ſuch a ſmattering of their Philiſtian mother. And indeed our Liturgy hath run 


up and down the world like an Engliſh gallo nun offerin herſelf, but we Hear: of 
none yet that bids money for her. . F Ye 


"Reco As for that 7 ug of learned Mr. Calvin, it might well have been 


forborne by him in aliena rept 


Anſw. Thus this unthoch = Werdende would divide the individual catholic 
o therefore that every worthy Paſtor of the Church of 
Chrift hath univerſal Aer to admaniſn over all the world within the Church; nor can 


that care be alien d from him by any diftance or diſtinction of nation, fo long as in Chrift | 
all nations and languages are as one houſhold. ö ay * 


Nemonſt. Neither would 'you. think it could n divines "= 
meddle wich his charge. A N Ic 
aſw. 


} 


b upon thi Remonſtants Defence, Kg. 67 


W. It bath ill become em indeed to meddle ſo maliciouſly of them have 3 
ME... though that en and Chriſtian 2 hath b. e kitherto at Tha: ; profane colt 


with ſilence. 


Remonſt. Our Liturgy | Fi the jud ment of x no e reverend EA dan tis own. 
Anſw. It brib'd their ju . wit worldly Jengagemen > and To paſt it. 
Remonſt. As for z Parallef d diſcourſe concerning 1 gef eg 


cannot help your wonder, but ſhall ty nk "mine 127 rtion, * 

Anfw. Your juſtification i is but a Taiſcrable Gifting off Shak teſtimonies of the ancineſt | 
fathers alledg d againſt you, and the authority of me Tynqdical canons, which are 
warrant to us. We profeſs to decide our controverſies only by the {cripturesz, but yet to 
repreſs your yain-glory, there will be voluntarily beſtow! d pon, you ak ficient conviftion 
of your 1 0 out of ſucceeding antiquity. 1 „ 

emonſt. I , cannot r art wo * your. 7 wee for F deman „ 

this order of pra on ſet or no? i it he not 9 is * r?: 
and if it be a — ane for matter and form. * N r | 

Anſw. Remove that form. leſt you e over i. while 
a contradiction upon 8 ke 

NN . 


AY 1 5a Tie 01 4 r 
Set. Is a man th 
Ex a us bor brat 2? nay + : 
his meals in. order, though Tok Via. | | the neat-- 14 
finger d artiſt will anſwer yes, e 5 oh 79 
trouble. Can we not underſtand an Wy FP in SAS allernblies of praying, reading, .ex-- .. 
pounding, and adminiſtring, unleſs our prayers b 05 th be of | 
— Remo i or nen pos'd by | i 
W. It is af greater pref 195 any cular geg to. O! it 482 em Ives that 
which God awd ay 5 92 to all his many jr  miniſter-chat cannot = truſted td . 
pray in his own. words without being chew'd tos, and feſcu d to a formal in junction of his-: 
rote· leſſon, ſhould as little be truſted to preach, beſide the vain babble of praying over the 
ſame things immediately y again; for there is a Pi difference in the repe ition of eme : 
pathetical ejaculation rais d out 'of the 0) fc d earneſtneſs and vigour of the inflam'd ſor 
(ſuch as was that of Chriſt in the om the. continual tehearfal of our daily ori- 
ſons; which if a man ſhall knee] own in a 2 Bi ſay over, and preſently in: 
another part of the room kneel down a F words aſk but ſtill for the ame 
things as it were out of pne inventory, I cannot ina 7 he will eſcape that heatheniſſi 
battology of multiplying wotds, which. Chrift himſelf that has: che putting up of our 
prayers, told us would not be acceptable ; in heaven... 1 Well may men men of eminent gifts ſet” 
torth as many forms, and helps te Prayer as they pleaſe; but to impoſe them upon | io i 
niſters lawfully ranks and ſy ciently try d, as all ought to be ere Wt be. e is & 
ſupercilious impropriating the ſpirit of God to For an J 
Remonſt. P50 v. we abridg e this liberty by ordaiping a public fo1 
Anſw. Your Biſhops did ſet: as fair to do it as they-dueſt 
chat ſtill dags them, the fear of the people; tho! 155 1 vou 
| Hill you, would ſeem, Lek to, ave jou A with the worlt, an 
that which is beſt. I would you would © 


Savanarola com lins, that White .endeav 0 af. 0 Bt 
wie were ill theſe n BR FSR * Fr | els 


Pip 


\ 
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* And if the Lord's prayer be an ordinary,” and flinted form, hy, na 
others 3 
Anw. Becauſe there be no other lords that can. ſtint with like authority. 0 n 
Kemonſt. If Juſtin, Martyr faid that the inſtructor of the People Pray d . they 
falſly turn it) © according to is ability A 
Anſw. Joy Jwep sr will be ſo Nader'd to the worllt's nd by thoſe that. are not to 
learn Greek of the Remonſtrant, and ſo Langus renders it to his Rer. if he could ſee; 
and this ancient father mentions no SOD, or Tpaniories .of the people here, but 
the only plain acclamation of Amen. 
*Remonſt. The inſtructor of the people pray'd accortlng to tis ability; „ 'tis true, 00 do 
ours: and yet we have a Liturgy, and ſo had they. 1 
Anſw. A quick come-off. The ancients us d pikes and "rargets, and ther fore > guns 
and great ordnance, becauſe we uſe both.” 6-34 1 
Remonſt. Neither is this liberty of pouring out outſelres in our prayers ever che more 
impeacht by a public form. 55 2 
Anſw. Yes the time is taken up with a tedious nurber of lrurgicat t: tautoh ies, a 
M ertinencies. „ ye: 1 „ | 1 1 
Anſw. Ser the grave councils up upon their ſhelves again, ou firing hos hard, | 
leſt their various and jangling opinions put their leaves into a flutter. I ſhall not intend 
this hot ſeaſon to bid you the baſe through the wide and duſty champaine of the councils, 
but ſhall take counſel 5 that which counſeFd them, reaſon : and although I know there 
is an öbſolete reprehenſion now at your tongue's end, yet I ſhall be bold to ſay, that 
reaſon is the gift of God in one man as well as in a 5 by that which Yo! have 
taſted already of their ciſterns, we may find that reaſon was the only thing, and not any 
divine Stan that mov d them to enjoin ſer forms of Liturgy. 'F irſt, leſt any thing 
in general might be miſſaid in their We Prayers through ignorance, or want of care, 
e contrary to the faith: and next, leſt the Arians, and Pelagians in particular in- 
fect the people by their hymns, and forms of prayer. By the leave of theſe ancient fa- 
thers, this was. no ſolid. prevention of ſpreading hereſy, to debar the miniſters of God the 
uſe of their nobleſt talent, prayer in the congregation ; unleſs they had forbid the uſe of 
ſermons, and lectures too, but ſuch as were ready made to their hands, as our homilies: 
or elſe he that was heretically diſpos'd, -had as fair an opportunity of infecting in his diſ- 
courſe, as in his prayer or e As inſufficiently, and to ſay truth, as imprudently did 
they provide by their contrived Liturgies, leſt any thing ſhould be erroneauſly pray d 
through ignorance, or want of care in the miniſters. For if they were careleſs, and ig- 
norant in their prayers, certainly they would be more careleſs in their preaching, and yet 
more careleſs in watching over their flock ; and what preſcription could reach to bound 
them in both theſe? What if reaſon, now illuſtrated by the word of God, ſhall be able 
to produce a better prevention than theſe councils have left us againſt bereſy, ignorance, 
or want uf care in the mirũſtry, that ſuch wiſdom and diligence be.us'd in the hag rock | 
of thoſe that would be. miniſters, and ſuch ſtrict and ſerious examination to be unde 
ere their admiſſion, as Saint Paul to Timothy ſets down at large, and then they = 
carry ſuch an unworthy ſiiſpicion over the preachers of God's word, as to tutor their un- 
ſoundneſs with the * Abcie of a liturgy, or to · diet their ignorance, and want of care, 
with the limited draught of a mattin, and even-ſong drench. And this may ſuffice after 
all. their. labourſome ſcrutiny of the -councils. 
Remonſt. Our Saviour was pleas d to make uſe in the celebration of his laſt and hea: 
venly banquet both of the faſhions, , and words which were uſual in the Jewiſh feaſts.” 
Anſw, What he pleas'd to make uſe of, does not juſtify what you e to force. _ 
| Remonlt The ﬆ: forms of Prayer at the Mincha, | > 
A. We 
*-j 1. 6, A. „ by x 


Animadverſions u N 89 
6 we will not 5 * 2 we have e to buy of 
Remoi 10 che Samaritan — 


Anſw. As re doe lem yur Smart eren of which people Chan him 
ſelf teſtifies, Ye worſhip ye know not what, | | 
Remonſt. They had their ſeveral 


Anſw. And fo have we our ſeveral plalms for frea oceans withour gramercy to 
your Liturgy. 
| &c. though 


Remonſt. Thoſe Wenn which we ke wade the names: inf Saint James, 


they have ſome inſertions which are plainly Rm PE the ſubſtance of of them cannot 
br for other than holy and porn 
"whick/as minoemaſter of lan- 


Anke," Meg u W add e 
3 no other than holy and 


age would allow for ferling, that a thing f 
ancient, let it be * * W of chem may ſavour of ſomething holy or an- 
e matter; the form, and the end of the thing may yet render it 


cient, this is but 
either ſuperſtitious, fruitleſs, or impious, and ſo worthy to be rejected. The garments 
of x ſtrumpet are often the ſame materially, that clothe a chaſte matron, and yet igno- 


minious for her to wear: the ſubſtance c f the ee words to our Saviour were holy, | 
but his drift nothing leſs.” 


: Remonſi in whar ſenſe we hold the Roman a true Church, is fo derd that the iron. 
is too hot for their fingers. ; 


Anſw. Have a care it be not the ven to n pom e conſcience. - 


Remonſt. You need not doubt but that the alteratior bad te Lung will e. con- 
ſider'd by wiſer heads than your own . 


Anſw. We doubt it not, becauſe we know your bend looks to be-cne. | Z 
Remonſt, 2 r #100 lizeth not with Popiſh- maſs, neither as maſs aor 8 


Popith. 8 
Fit to: n ines us mak, cat Went 1 


= _— A ie a ge ges 9 not 
Po avin ng as i} ſymbo olizes 
in n ht — arte i. the weed of Popiſh maſs, it may be juſtiy fear'd ſhe 
provokes the jealouſy of God, no otherwiſe than a wife affecting horiſt attire kindles a 
diſturbance in the eye of her diſcerning huſband. - 1 
Remonſt. If I find ld in the chanel ſhall 1 throw it away becauſe it was ill laid ? 
Anſw. You have forgot d hath |been/anatheni 
and to eat the good 8 God once offer d to idols, is in St. Paul's account to 


have fellowſhip with devils, and to partake of the devil's table. And thus 1 85 adde 
yourſelf with your own ſimilies. 


Remonſt. If the devils confeſt the Son of God, ſhall diſclain that ruh? 

Anſw. You ſifted not fo clean before, but you ſhuffle as foully now; as if 8 were 
the like neceſſity of confeſſing Chriſt, and uſing the Liturgy: we do not eee 
truth, becauſe we never believ d it for their teſtimony z but we may well a Liturgy 
which had no being that we can know of, but from the corrupteſt, times? if therefore 
the devil ſhould be given ae e much to Prayer, I f not therefore ceaſe from 
that duty, becauſe T learnt it not from him; bur if he would commend to me a new 
Pater-noſter, though never ſo ſeeming e holy, he ſhould excuſe me the form which was 
his, but the matter, which was none his, he could not give me, nor I be ſaid to rake 
it from him. Tis not the goodneſs matter therefore which is not, nor can be ow'd 
to the Liturgy, that will bear it out, if the form; which is the eſſence of it, de fantaſtic 

and ſuperſtitious, the end ſiniſter, 20d the impoſition violent. 
| OTF Had it been compor'd'i into this frame on purpoſe to big Papi 70 bur 
urches. | 


Vow bf. Since 2994 540 2:40-187 N YE Anke, Ta 


iz'd for che idolatrous uſe z 


* " 
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Anſw. To bring them to our Churches? alas, what was that? unleſs they had been 
firſt fitted by repentance, and right inſtruction. You'll ſay, the word was there preach? - | 
which is the means of converſion; you ſhould have given ſo much honour then te the 
word preacht, as to have left it to God's working, without 127 Mü a a en 


baited for them to bite at. 

Remonſt. The project had been charitable and gracious. e 

Anſw. It was p arifaical, and vain-glotious, a greedy deſire to win he con- 

fern to them unlawfully ; z like the deſire of Tamar, who to raiſe up ſeed to her 

, fate in the common road dreſt like a courtezan, and he that — to her com- 

=o inceſt with her. This was that which made the old Chriſtians paganize, while by 

their ſcandalous and baſe conforming to heatheniſm they did no more, when they had 

done their utmoſt, but bring ſome pagans to chriſtianize; for eisen ey r 
were themſelves, nor could make other ſuch in this faſhion. ideas 

Remonſt. If there be found __ in Liturgy that "may endanger a ſeandal, it is 

under careful hands to remove it. 

Anſw. Such careful hands as have ſhown thenſclves fans bent to remove and expel 
the men from the ſcandals, than the ſcandals from r men and to loſe A: Thu "oY: one 
a ſyllable or a ſurplice. my rt + 

Remonſt. It is 1doliz'd they ay in England, they n mean at Amfterdam: L n 

Anſv:. Be it idoliz'd therefore er it will, it is only idolatriz' d in England. 
 Remonſt. Multitudes of people they * ne it; more ſhame for. thoſe that have @ 

av op" them. 

Anſw. More ſhame for thoſe that regard. not the troubling God takerck with chin agb 
themſelves donfeſt to be indifferent, ſince true charity is afflicted; and burns at the e 
fence of every little one. As for the chriſtian multitude which you affirm to be fo wi. 
taught, it is evident enou gh, though. you would declaim never ſo long to the contrary, 
that God hath now taught them to deteſt your Liturgy and Prelacy; God who hath pro- 
miſed-to teach all his children, and to deliver them out of your hands tout: hunt and worry 
their ſouls: hence is it that a man ſhall commonly find more ſavoury knowledge i in one 
lay- man, than in a dozen of cathedral Prelates; as we read in our Saviour's time that 
the common people had a reyerend eſteem of him, and held him a great prophet, whilſt 
the gowned Rabbies, the incom Parable, and invincible doctors were of opipion- that * 
was a friend of Beelzebub. 

Remonſt. If the multitude diſtaſte wholeſome dodtine, ſhall we e to hu mour chem A 
don t- 

- Anſw. Yet again | as if there were like pecelbty. of. living: dodirine, and arbitrary, if 
not unlawful, or inconvenient Liturgy : who would have thought a man could have 
thwackt together ſo many incongruous limintudes, Dag it not been to defend ow: motley 
incoherence of a patch'd miſlal ? 

Remonſt. Why did not other churches conform to us? ? 1 may boldly foy ours was, and 
is the more noble church. _ - 

Anſw. O Laodicean, how vainly and how ami doſt thow boaſt of nobleneſs, and 
precedency ! more lordly you have made our chureh indeed, but not more noble. 

Remonſt. The ſerund quere is ſo weak, chat I wonder it could fall from the ren of 
wiſe men. 

Anſw. You're but a bad 3 for you never make a proffer againſt another man 3 
weakneſs; but you leave your own ſide always open: mark what follows. 

- Remonſt. Brethren, can ye think that our jy ormers had any other 1 intentions than all 


1 


the other founders of Liturgies, the leaſt part of whoſe care Was the help, of .the IE . 
weakneſs? © 38 

Anſw. Do you not perceive the Bose you 1 brought! yourſelf i into, whilſt you were 

lo brief to taunt other men with weakneſs? f Is it clean out of your mind what you _ 


from among the ee that een en of thoſe Lab contre was to] pre- 
vent either the malice or the weakneſs e. miniſters, their o of infuſing hereſy in 
their forms of Prayer; their weakneſs, leſt ſomething might be compoſed by them thro' 


ignorance or want of care N the faith? Is it not now tather to be wondred that 


ſuch a weakneſs could fall of ſuch a wiſe Remonſtrant man? 


Remonſt. Their main drift was da n che W be devotion, chat they now 5 


before the matter that ſhould be ſued for,—— ? 
Anſw. A ſollicitous care, as if the people could vet ignorant of a matter to de 
| for j ſeeing the Heads of public Faye are either ever oonſtant, or very frequently the 
ſame. 
Remonſt: And the words wherewith it | ould be cloth'd, . | might be the more prepar's, 
and be ſo much the more intent, and leſs diſtracted. ee 
Anſw. As for the words, it is more to be feared leſt the ſame continually ſhould: make 


them careleſs or ſleepy, than that variety on the ſame known ſubject ſhould diſtract; va- 


riety (as both muſic and rhetoric teacheth us) erects and rouzes an auditory, like the-maſ- 
' terful running over many cords and diviſions; whereas if men ſhould' ever be thumming 


che drone of one plain ſong; it would be a dull opiat to the molt wakeFul: e Nl 


Remonſt. Tell me, is this Liturgy good or evil? 


Anſw. It is evil: repair We Acheloian horn e Diemme how your can, ent 


the next puſh. Wt 

Remonſt. If i it be evil, it! is unlawful to be uſed. / 8 e ; ey 
Anſw. We grant you, and we find you have not your ai about you. v9.33 
Remonſt. Were the impoſition amiſs, what is that to the people? 1 
Anſw. Not a little, becauſe they bear an equal 7 abner the TR in | many y plac, and 


have their cues and verſets as well as he. 
Remonſt. The ears and hearts of our peaple look for a fatled 


Anſw. You deceive your ſelf in their ears and hearts, they look 85 no ſuch matter. 
Remonſt. The like anſwer ſerves for Homilies, ſurely were they enjoin'd to all, de. 


, 3 . 8 
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Anſw. Let it ſerve for them that will be ignorant, we know that Hayward their own . 
creature writes, that for defect of Preachers, Fee were ene to be ung in 


churches, while Edward VI. reigned. HOFF 
Remonſt. Away then with che book, whill i t be ſupplied with a 'more pt 


nonſenſe. OT 


Anſw. Away with it rather, decbutpi it will by hardly ſupplied with a more : profil | 


ay than is in 3 ſome Era of it to be ſeen. 
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Remonſt. Thus their an cee ng edlen are tte N 


Anſw. You wanted but Hey-paſſe to have made your wir tion "like a af lobe man 
of Sturbridge. But for all your ſleight of hand, our juſt ae red Fan, are 


not vanifht, they ſtare you ſtill in the face. 


Remonſt. Certainly had I done ſo, I had es no leſs worthy to be ſpit upon n för my 1 


faucy uncharitableneſs, than they are now for their uncharitable fal ſhood. 


Anſw. We ſee you Fare in choler, therefore till vou cool a while we turn; us to the j in- 
genuous reader. See how this Remonſtrant would inveſt bitnſelf conditionally with all 
the rheum of the town, that he might have ſufficient to beſpaul his brethren.” They are 
accuſed by him of uncharitable falſhood, whereas their caly crime hath that they 


have too credulouſly thought him, if not an over-logical, 8 a well- mea ning man; but 
now we find him cn groſly deficient in his principles 
to delude the Parliament wich aug { try, ſcattering among his periods ambi- 
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Logic, or elſe purpoſely bent 
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laying before us untverſal 2 een Ones when be ill to nn; them: ie | 
a limitation : for ſay Remonſtrant, | 


Dena Eren government is cried down abroad by eicher weak or bo re. 


" Aufir, Chuſe u whether u will have this propoſition proved 1o-you to be t 
or ſophiſtical; for one of 11 1 it muſt be. Step again to 
tron, W — let him 
2 axiom, . epiſcopal government is cry'd down abroad by either weak or factious per- 

"ob; Ae; as to ſay, they that cry down epiſcopacy abroad, are either weak or 
f perſons. He will tell you that this axiom contains a diſtribution, and that all 
. ſuch axioms are general; and laſtly, that the diſtribution in which any part is wanting, or 
abundant, is foley, and fallacious. If therefore diſtributing by the adjuncts of faction 
and weakneſs, the perſons that decry Epiſcopacy, and you made your diſtribution imper- 
fect for the nonce, you cannot but be guilty of fraud intended toward the honourable 
court, to whom you wrote. If you had rather vindicate your honeſty, and ſuffer in your 
want of art, you cannot condemn them of uncharitable falſhood, that attributed to you 

more fkill than you had, thinking you had been able to have made a diſtribution, as it 
ought to be, 2222 and full; and "fo any man would take it, the rather as being ac- 
companied with thas large word (abroad) and ſo take again eicher . n W or 


roy Hoey a ny. 
Ken groſs catechiſe you in the grounds of Logicz will ſhew- you 


. manifeſt ignorance. 


Remonſt. Now come theſe brocherly ſlanderers. 0 


Anſw. Go on diſſembling Joab, as ſtill your "iſe is, call Meller 21 faite; call hed 
ther and ſmite, till it be ee, as the like was of Herod, a. ins had e 
hog than your brother.. 
Remonſt. Which never eame within the verge of my thoughts: "+ 
PE... Take a metaphor men as good, e or the dioceſe of your 
1 | 
Ms: Brethren, if y ou have any 8 af modeſty e ery God. mercy. 
Anſw. Remonſtrant,. if you have no enn of Lage, or er eg in aper 
learn both as faſt as you can. . 
ERemonſt. Of the ſame ſtrain is their witty deſcant of my confoundedneſs. : 
Anſw. Speak no more of it, it. was a fatal word that God put into your mouth when 
you began to ſpeak for epiſeopacy, as boding confuſien to it. 
Remonſt. I am ſtill, and ſhall ever be thus ſelf-confounded,' as confidently to fin chat 
he is no peaceable, and right affected ſon of the church of England, that doth not with | 
well to Liturgy and Epiſeopacy. 0 
Anſw. If this be not that ſaucy uncharitablenefs, with which in the foregoing page you: | 
voluntarily inveſted your ſelf with thought to have ſhifted it off, let the Parliament | 
who now themſelves are ann whether Liturgy and Epiſcopacy be to be well willit 


ti, or 


Remonſt. This they ſay they cannot but rank amongſt my notorious ſpeak 0 out. mab- 
ters, I would not have that word ſtick in your. teeth, or in your throat. 

Anſw. Take your ſpectacles, Sir, it ſticks in che papers an was a jector: rol 
prepared for you to ſwallow down to your heart. e 1s 

Remonſt. Wanton wits muſt have leave to play with their own s 2 

Anfw. A meditation of yours doubtleſs ob lerved at Lambeth from one of the Archie- 
Pepe Kittens. | 

Remonſt. As for that form of epiſcopal vernment, ſurely 3 theſe look with my 
eyes, they would ſee cauſe to be 2 frhis their injurious miſconceit. 

Anſw. We muſt call the barber for this wiſe ſentence ; one Mr. Ley the ber dy tit 
met of the Sabbath, and in his Preface-puts the widem of Baalam's aſs upon one of 
our . bold man * his labour; but we ſhall have more AY to our one emma, 


{I - 
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Parliament, ſurely could thoſe look with my eyes; boaſt not ++ cog eyes, tis feared you. | 


have Baalam's diſeaſe, a pearl in your eye, Mammon's 


Remonſt. Alas we could tell you of China, 2 al. New-England, Vir- | 
ps to this 


ginia, and a thouſand others that never had 


Anſw. 0 de nor foil your cauſe thus, and trouble Oncelius; we can help y 
you where they haye been ever ſince Conſtantine's time ar leaſt, im a place called Mundus: 


alter & idem, in the ſpacious and rich countries of Crapelia, 3 Yuronia, and 
Ucalegonium... It was 


in the dukedom of Orgilia, and Variana, and their! 
an overſight that none of your prime Antiquaries could think of theſe-venerable monu-- 


ments to S Ne ee e F Ang ee r g ed rang 8 . 
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Remonſt. Hinherto 3 flouriſh'd, now 1 hope they will fire... 


Anſw. His-former reden was in the fair the Jugiers, i ana is = the bas | 


among the whifflers. 
RNemonſt. As if argu ** were ieee 


Anſw. Leu will fad ſome ſuch-as will 2 your ide, md . that akes: | 


your long Summer Solſtice, the Equator calls for Jou, to reduce you” to the Pn 
equal houſe of Libra. 


Remoncl,, Truly brechren, you have not well taken.the height of he Puls- 


Anſw. No marvel, cher be many more that do wet take vel the height of your pole 5 | 


but will take better the declination of your altitude. 
Remonſt. He that ſaid I am the way, ſaid that-the old way was the good way... 1 
Anſw. He bids aſk of the old paths, or for the old ways, where or which the 6 


way; which implies that all old ways are not but that the good way is to be 
ſearcht with diligence among the old ways, whic 


cords we have, the goſpel. And if other 5 


pend more time with you in- 


canvaſling later antiquity, I ſuppoſe it i is not for that they ground 9 | 


but that they endeavour by ſhewing the corruptions, incertainties, and dil 
thoſe volumes, and the eaſineſs of erring, or overſlipping i in ſuch a boun 


ſearch, if they may not convince — are ſtr ongly perſuaded thereof; yet to. 


free ingenuous minds from that over-awful eſteem of " hole more ancient than truſty 
fathers, whom cuſtom and fond opinion, weak principles, and the neglect of ſounder and 


ſuperiour knowledge ea hath cx high as to have i'd them blind reverence; whoſe 0 
and immeaſurable, I cannot think that either 


books in bigneſs and number fo 


God or nature, either divine or human wiſdom, did ever mean ſhould be à rule or re- 


liance to us in the deciſion of any weighty and pd oma doctrine: for certainly every rule- 
and inſtrument of neceſſary 


portion, as may be wielded and manag d by he bi 5 without penning him up 
from the duties of human ſociety; and ſuch a rule and inſtrument of knowled 


ge per- 
fectly is che holy bible. But he that ſhall-bind himſelf to make antiquity his rule, if he- 


read but part, beſides the difficulty of choice, his rule is deficient, and utterly un 


y unſatis-- 
_ fying; for there may be other-writers of another mind, Which ke hath not ſeen ;- and if 


he undertake all, the length of man's life cannot extend to give him a: full and requi-- 
ſite know of what was done in antiquity.. Why db we therefore ſtand worſhipping: 
and admiring this unactive and lifeleſs Coloſſus, that like a carved 

Ca 3 let him reſt his Baſis, he perhaps 
muting of every '2- if you reſt upon may 

me xs of, hows R d the quaint — + 


* 


— 


ou! and! tell: | 


> . 
. = 


that we do in the oldeſt re- | 


iven us, ouglit to be ſo in pro- 


giant terribly; mena»: - 
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his maſſy limbs: but if you go about to take him in pieces, ye marr him; and if you 
think, like Pigmies, to turn and wind him whole as he is, beſides your vain toil and 
ſweat, he may chance to fall upon your own heads. Go therefore, and uſe all your art, 
apply your ledges, your levers, and your iron crows, to heave and hale your mighty 
Folypheme of antiquity to the deluſion of novices, and unexperienc'd chriſtians. We 
ſhall adhere cloſe to the ſcriptures of God, which he hath left 5 as the juſt and adequate 
meaſure of truth, fitted and proportion d to the diligent ſtudy, memory, gout" ule of every 
faithful man, whoſe every part conſenting and making up the harmonious Symmetry of 
oompleat inſtruction, is able to ſet out to us a perfect man of God, or Biſhop throughly 
furniſh'd to all the good works of his charge: and with this weapon, without ſtepping: 

a foot further, we all not doubt to batter and throw down your Nebuchadnezzar's- 
= e . and crumble it like the chaff of the ſummer threſhing-floors, as well the gold of 

e apoſtolic ſucceſſors that you boaſt of, as your Coin ſilver, together wich 
the iron, the braſs, and the clay of thoſe muddy and ſtrawy ages that follow. . . 

Remonſt. Let the boldeſt forchead of them all deny Sor "Lama ans hath continued 
thus long in our iſland, or that any till this age contradifted it. 

Anſw. That bold forchead you have cleanly put upon yourſelf, tis you who. diny 
that any till this age contradicted it; no forchead of ours dares do ſo much: you have 
row'd yourſelf fairly between the Scylla and Charybdls, eicher of WEIS or ' nonſenſe, 
and now betake you to whether you pleaſe, __ 

: Remonft. As for that ſupply of acceſſory ſtrength which I not hey, e To . 

Anſw. Your whole Remonſtrance does nothing elſe but beg it, and your + Fellow-Pre- 
lates do as good as whine to the Parliament for their fleſh-pots of Egypt, making fad 
orations at the funeral of your dear Prelacy, like that doubty centurion Afranius in 
Lucian; who to imitate the noble Pericles in his Epitaphian ſpeech, ſtepping up after 
the battle to bewail the ſlain Severianus, falls into a pitiful condolement, to think of 
thoſe coſtly ſi 1 and drinking banquets which he muſt now taſte of no more; and 
by then he had done, lack d but little to lament the dear- low d memory, and calamitous 5 
loſs of his capen and white brot. | 

Remonſt. But raiſe and evince from the light of nature, and the rules of juſt 2 
for the continuance of thoſe things which oy 1 and many laws 2 3 eſtabliſ d | 
as neceſſary and beneficial.  — 
Anſw. Open your eyes to the light of grace, a better guide cha i nature. Lee up- | 
on the mean condition of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, without that acceſſory ſtrength you 
take ſuch pains to raiſe from the light of nature and policy: take divine counſel, & La- 

f or the things that periſh :? you would be the falt of the earth; if that ſavour 
be not found in you, do not think much that the time is now come to throw you out, 
and tread you under foot: hark how St. Paul, writing to Timothy, informs a true 
Biſhop ; © Biſhops (faith he) muſt not be greedy of filthy lucre; and having food and 
rayment, let us be therewith content: but they (ſaith he, meaning more eſpecially in 
that place Biſhops) that will be rich, fall into temptation, and a ſnare, and into many 


flooliſh and hurtful luſts, which drown men in deſtruction and perdition : for the love of 


money is the root of all evil, which while ſome coveted: after, they have erred from 
the faith,” How can we therefore expect ſound doctrine, and the ſolution of this our 
controverſy from any covetous and honour- hunting Biſhop, that ſhall plead fo ſtifly | 
for theſe things, while St. Paul thus exhorts every Biſhop'; But thou, O Man of G 
flee theſe things? As for the juſt policy, that . uſe and cuſtom, and thoſe many 
laws which you ſay have 0 ber theſe benefits upon you; it hath been nothing elſe 
burt the ſuperſtitious devotion of Princes and great men that knew no better, or the baſe 
importunity of begging Friers, haunting and haraſſing the death - beds of men departing 
this life, in a blind and wretched condition of hope to merit heaven for the building 
of HR Cloyſters, and Convents. The molt: of your vaunted n 
oſe 


| | 
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thoſe proud endowments that Fe as ſinfully waſte,” 
nues of Purgatory, the price of abuſed and murder d ſouls, the damned Simony of 
Trentals, and Indulge ep to mortal ſin ? How can ye chuſe but inherit the curſe. "that 
goes along with' lach g a Patriniony ? alas! if there be any teleaſement, any mitigation, ; 
or more tolerable” being” for the mals of our ilguided anceſtors; could we imagine 
there might be any recovery to ſome degree of eaſe left for as many 'of them as are loſt, 


ants Deſttice; 
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What are they bot tl "hd black reve-* 


* 


there cannot be a better way than to rake the miſbeſtowed wealth' which they were cheat- mr 


ed of, from theſe our fate, who are the true ſucceſſors of thoſe that popt them in- 


to the other world with this conceit of meriting by their goods, which was their final 
undoing : and to beſtow their beneficent gifts upon Places and means of chriſtian edu- 
cation, and the faithful labourers in God's harveſt, that may inceMntly warn coun: 
rity of Dives, leſt they come Where their miſerable” forefather was Kat Dy. the coi 1225 
and miſleading of avaritious and worldly Prelate. 


Remonſt. It will ſtand long enough againſt the Battery 77 their te per- peter . 


Anſw. That muſt be try'd without à ſquare cap in che counei 
not do, your on canons ſhall be turn'd „ your: 7-70 
Remonſt.” They cannot name any man in this baten 1 

pacy, till this preſent age. ng Mam 5 


and i if pellets will 


falſhood, and therefore a good ſign I truſt that your caſtle cannot hold oyr long; This 
was the plea of Judaiſm, and idolatry ag ainſt Chriſt and his Apoſtles, $i Papacy againſt. 
Reformation; and perhaps to the frailty of fleſh and blood in a man deſtitute of better 
enlightening,” may for ſome while be pardenable: for what has fleſhly appræhenſion other 
to ſubſiſt by than ſucceſſion,” cuſtom, and viſibility 3 «which only hold, if in his weakneſs 
and blindneſs he be loth to loſe, who can blame? But in a Proteſtant nation that 
ſhould have thrown off theſe tatter d rudiments long ago, after the many ſtrivings of 
God's ſpirit, and our 'fourſcore years vexation of him in this” our wilderneſs: ſince refor- 
mation began, to urge theſe rotten princ iples, and twit us with the preſent age, which is 


to us an age of ages wherein God is mabifeſtly come dewn among us, to do ſome re- 


markable good to our church or ſtate; is as if à man ſhould tax the renovating and re- 
ingendring ſpirit of God with innovation, and that new creature for an upſtart novelty - 


yea, the new: Jeruſalem, which without your admired: link of ſucceſſion deſcends from 


heaven, could not eſcape ſome ſuch like cenſure; * If you require a further anſwer, it wilt 


nt t ever contradifted Epiſes- | 
Anſw. What an'over-worn and bel ne Urge 3 this; the laſt refine ever of old 


« 


not miſbecome a chriſtian to be either more magnanimous, or more devout than Scipio bp 


was; who inſtead” of other anſwer to the frivolous accuſations of Petilius the Fe e I 
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* This oy Romans! Air? 5 65 1 5 With pie eee ; Tet u us: all 


our Lands . this Rem An and his een to * own 1 and "I us 4 | 
recount even here without delay, the patience and long ſuffering that God hath uſed - 
towards our blindneſs and hardnefs time after time. For he being equally near to his 
whole creation of mankind, and of free power to turn his benefic and fatherly regard _ = 
what region or kingdom he pleaſes, hath yet ever had this land” under the. ſpecial in- 


dulgent eye of his providence: and pitying us the firſt of all other nations, after he had 
decreed to purify and renew his Chis 


over our wounds ; * knock'd once and twice and came again, * our — Tr 


ry 


h that lay wallowing in idolatrous -pollutions, 5 
ſent firſt to us a healing meſſenger to touch ſoftly our ſores, and carry a gentle hand 
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itil taking 


to preſs and pour out the conſecrated oil into thy holy and ever - burning lamps. Thou 
| Nirr'd up their vows as the ſound of many waters about thy throne. Every one can 


| theſe laſt ages. O perfect and accompliſh thy glorious acts ! for men may leave their 
works unfiniſh'd, but thou art a God, thy nature is perfection: ſhouldſt thou bring us 


ſtanding on the ſhore of that red ſea into which our enemies had almoſt driven us. And 
which could not be deferr'd in regard of thy ſo many late deliverances wrought for us 


— 


lids leiſurely by that glimmering light which Wicklef, and his followers difperſed ; and 
off. by degrees the inveterate ſcales from our nigh periſh'd fight, purg'd alſo 
our deaf ears, and prepared them to attend his ſecond warning trumpet in our grand- 
fires days. How elſe could they have been able to have receiv'd the ſudden aſſault of 
his reforming ſpirit, warring againſt human principles, and ' carnal ſenſe, the pride of 
fleſh that fill cry*'d up antiquicy, cuſtom, canons, councils and laws; and cry'd down 


© ithe truth for novelty, ſchiſm, prophaneneſs and ſacrilege? whenas we that have liv'd fo © 


long in abundant light, beſides the ſunny reflection of all the neighbouring churches, 
have yet our hearts riveted with thoſe old opinions, and ſo obſtructed and benumb'd 
with the ſame fleſhly reaſonings, which in our forefathers ſoon melted and gave way, 
-againſt the morning beam of Reformation. If God had left undone this whole work 
ſo contrary to fleth and blood, till thefe times ;. how ſhould we have yielded to his 
heavenly call, had we been taken, as they were, in the ſtarkneſs of our ignorance ; 
that yet after all theſe ſpiritual preparatives and purgations, have our earthly appreken- 
ſions ſo clamm'd and furr'd with the old-leven? O if we freeze at noon after their early 


_ thaw, let us fear leſt the ſun for ever hide himſelf, and turn his orient ſteps from our 


ingrateful horizon, juſtly condemn'd to be eternally benighted. Which dreadful judg- 
ment, O thou the ever-begotten light and perfect image of the Father! intercede, may 
never come upon us, as we truſt thou haſt; for thou haſt open'd our difficult and fad 


times, and given us an unexpected breathing after our long oppreſſions: thou haſt done 


Juſtice upon thoſe that tyrannized over us, while fome men waver'd and admir'd a vain 
ſhadow of wiſdom in a tongue nothing ſlow to utter guile, though thou haſt taught us 
to admire.only that which is good, and to count that only praiſe-worthy which is ground- 
ed upon thy divine precepts. Thou haſt diſcover'd the plots, and fruſtrated the hopes 
of all the wicked in the land, and put to ſhame the perſecutors of thy Church: thou 
hHaſt made our falſe Prophets to be found a lye in the fight of all the people, and chaced 
them with ſudden confuſion and amazement before the redoubled brightneſs of thy de- 


ſcending cloud, that now covers thy tabernacle. Who is there that cannot trace the: 


now in thy beamy walk through the midſt of thy ſanctuary, amidſt thoſe golden Candle- 
ſticks, which have long ſuffered a dimneſs amongſt us through the violence of thoſe that 
Had ſeiz d them, and were more taken with the mention of their gold than of their ſtarry 
light; teaching the doctrine of Balaam, to caſt a ſtumbling- block before thy ſervants, 
commanding them to eat things ſacrificed to idols, and forcing them to fornication? 
Come ras O thou that haſt the feven ſtars in thy right hand, appoint thy choſen 
Prieſts according to their orders and courſes of old, to miniſter before thee, and duly 


haſt ſent out the ſpirit of prayer upon thy ſervants over all the land to this effect, and 


fay, that now certainly thou haſt viſited this land, and haſt not forgotten the utmoſt 
corners of the earth, in a,time when men had thought that thou waſt gone up from us 
to the fartheſt end of the heavens, and hadſt left to do marvellouſly among the ſons of 


thus far onward from Egypt to deſtroy us in this wilderneſs, though we deſerve ; yet 
thy great name would ſuffer in the rejoicing of thine enemies, and the deluded hope-of 
all thy ſervants. When thou haſt ſettled peace in the Church, and righteous judgment 
in the kingdom, then ſhall all thy ſaints addreſs their voices of joy and e rs 


he that now for haſte ſnatches up a plain ungarniſh'd preſent as # thank-offcring to thee, 


one upon another, may then perhaps take up a harp, and fing thee an elaborate ſong to 
generations. In that day it Nail co more be Kid 45 in Can, this or that; was never. | 


| Þ vill this 3 ee 
ate, under thy feet, to go and come FY 
ers 2 with many abqve | 
| > thou canſt, vouchlaſe £0.us (6 e noma) portion of e to. 
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of thy royal 3 Qptinceof all the kings of the earth! ne 
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| Remonſt. Neg na the gfe which av geen ths by Prophecy, and by laying on 
the hands of Preſbytery. wal 5 
Anſw. The Engliſh tranſlation expreſſes the article (rhe), and renders i it the Preſbyrery, 
which you do injury to omi. 5 
Remonſt. Which I won le * can fo preſs, when Calvin hin rakes ic of he oe, 
wad not of the men. . 45 r (4 A it Tres HPF £57 : 1 Lan 
Auſer. Youthink then you Ents derne Calvin erpre 


ff with 8 we be oonyincel with alvin's 


12 * 


wund dschdet, N 4 — 715 rig If an a 
dain'd: it, and thereby _conflrait us to 


on, 
. 
n , ed gb wer 
a conſtruction like a Harquebuze ſhot over a file of words twelve deep, Ts 
to bid them ſtoop j or to mate the word Gift, Ike the river Mole in Surry, to run under 
the bottom of along line, and ſo ſtart up to govern the word Preſbytery, as in immediate 
Syntaxis; a device ridiculous: 1 ee 
of England that ſunk at ee and I | | 
den TS _ WIr yes Apts 
t into a foul diſcom when to maintain ineering 
rour aka oil array the wi and well-couch'd order of Saint Taft own! words, eng G. 
ther a certain riot to chop off the hands of the word Preſbytery, or elſe a like 
kind of Simony to clap 'he word Gilt berweri then. + Beſides, if the verſe muſt be read 
according to this tranfp p65 AH c is c vers 75 wgcoforegis, it would be improper 
to call ordination > Ares, Whenas it is rather only we an outward teſtimony of ap- 
probation ; unleſs they will make it a Sacrament, as the PapiſtF®do :- But ſurely the Prelates 
would have Saint CTR ren one over another, 
lvings and Biſhoprick se 
Remonſt: "Neither deal wre give any othir farlafaffion to the point, than from Saint 
Paul himſelf, 2 Timothy i. 6. CFVVVVTVCT darts con | 
of my hands ; mine, and not others. 
bY Ange Te are too quick; this laſt place isto be unde toc by the former, as the law 
of method, which beats chief ſway N requires, that cleareſt and 
plaineſt expreſſions be ſet foremoſt, to the end they may enlighten any following ob- 
ſcurity; and wherefore we ſhould-nor- attribute à right method to the e er 0 
Scripture, there can be no reaſon given: to which method, i we ſhall now go 


contrary, 
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with Simon . for all his hooks and fiſhing 1 


IO A ee eee eher, _ 'known 
word. againſt his common ſignification, in binding a collective to 4 ſingular perſon. Hut 
jf we ſhall, as Logic (or indeed reaſon) inſtructs us, expound the latter Place dy che 3 
cited, and underitand, (by the impoſition of iy f eee e ee 
Apoſtle, with the joint authority and aſſiſtance of the Preſbyrery, there is * 
ordinary N in ſpeech, than ſuch a !phraſe as expreſſes only. 
action, and und aries Hr e reſt. So chat the impoſition of Saint Paul's 
eee in this place, cannot exclude bt acide dated 'relbyt 
ormer text 1 

Remonſt. In che mean while ſee brethren 10 you have wick Simon 6064 al nigh, 
and caught nothing. 8 

Anſw. If we filhing with Simon the Apoſtle can catch nothing, ſee what you can eatch 


ent W b TONE wid 
; SECT; XII.. 5 15 
again profeſs, that if our, 11 ther 


' Remonſt We 4 


mpare an n ordinary Bi extr 
man, r and promis d to the Church by many pron and his name Join d as col · 
lateral with Saint Paul, in moſt. of his apoſtolic epiſtles, even where be writes to the 
Biſhops of other Churches, as thoſe i in Philippi. Nor can you prove out of the Scripture 
that Timothy was Biſhop of any particular place; for that wherein it is faid. in the third 
verſe of the firſt Epiſtle, < As I ſought thee to abide ſtill at E pheſus, will be ſuch a 
Bon to prove the 850 of a Raon by by, as would ß be not fo: good as a 
urdeaux gloſs ; but ſcarce be receiy'd to varniſh a Vizard of Modona. All that can 
be gathered out of holy writ concerning Timothy is, that he was either an Apoſtle, or 
an Apoſile's extraordinary vice · gerent, not confin'd to the charge of any place. The 
| like may be ſaid of Titus, (as thoſe words import in the 5th verſe) that BY was. for: that 
_ cauſe left in Crete, that he might ſu 1 — to ſet in order that which Saint Paul in 
apoſtolic manner had begun, for who Had his particular commiſſion, as thoſe Words 
found, (as I, had tel thee.) So hat what he did in Crete, cannot ſo: much be 
thought the exerciſe of an ordinary function, as the direction of an 0" mouth. No 
leſs alſo may be gather'd from the 2 Cor. viii. 23. 

Remonſt. You deſcend to the angels of the ſeven Aſian Churches, your tie is; that 
the word angel is here taken collectively, not. individual ly. it, 

Anſw. That the word is collective, appears plainly, Revel. 3 ii. 
. Firſt, Becauſe the text itſelf expo Hy card, for having ſpoken all 1 while 0 
angel, the ſeventh verſe concludes. Ls abt this was — to the Churches. Now if the 
ſpirit conclude collectively, and kept the ſame tenor all the way, for we ſee not where 
he particularizes; then certainly he muſt begin e elſe the conſtruction can ve 
neither Grammatical nor Logical. EIS Hoa ov” 

- Secondly, If the word Angel be individ, then are the faults attributed. to. Aa jo 
Nvidhoal but they are ſuch as for which God threatens to remove the candleſtick out of 
his place, which is as much as to take away from that Church the light of his truth; and 
ve cannot think he will do ſo for one biſhop's fault. Therefore thoſe faults muſt be un- 
derſtood collective, and by conſequence the ſubject of them collective. | 

- Thirdly, an individual cannot branch itſelf into ſubindividuals ; but this ward Angel 
doth in the tenth verſe., Fear none of thoſe things which thou ſhalt ſuffer; behold: the = 
devil ſhall caſt ſome of you into priſon.” And the like from other places of this and the 
followin a Hog a} may 05 obſeryed. Therefore it is no individual Kon but a collective. 

Fourthly, In the 24th verſe this word Angel is made capable of a Pronoun plurab, 
which could not be, unleſs it were a collective. As for the ſuppaſed e =} of 
T ecla, and two or three other E that have erpung d the OT: we cannot mw 
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Anſw. Net to the l conpally' aube + chat had een worſe t an to have heen 

the Levite's wife in Gibeah : but here ant n al TETA ee Fad read it otherwiſe, F 
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whom you tratriph and is down again in the! t 3 
who with the'1 oſe it were wife, a man' — 3 


as well interpret char word 1gu 'n0 man doubts to de a ber. | 

row'd nane. LOBE Tet). | 
" Remoriſt./ Ver what waz this for grün pint 
„Hung. No more than a ſpecia e could tr HY 


this 2 to 15 855 
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derſtood as equally cc and comm 
lace. ' oa mens I for a ſuperiofity in one 70 ground 
than from this metaphor, ich you may rhe freer ja the E bead ther kel 
the water, and fay, alaſs maſter; "tor it was orrow'd'; pe tata 
to make iron ſim, as you had de malte light froth. fink: - # 
Remonſt. What ls, if this'be'pot ordination and jarifdidtion ? un 
Anſw. Indeed in che cot | and 51 * 


43 PS 


from God ſhould” have 8 call fis to a 
needs be. 80 Moſes, though himſelf no 8 
fons; but when all needful things EO. 
whether it be not a tmere' folly 40 up a fy degree arch. 
nation and JuriſiBtion, it Ane es far Abate I while; The A 
builders, 4 it were) the arebitects of che Chriſtian Church; 
excellence Abov e ordinary minfſters? 5 ef 
in e in cali 1 'to them. and ſendin 


# e power.” No. no, 
ture once 'finiſt'd, any pal- 


y might Wil ſtand, as being 1 fin- 
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had done he ee noble bee as * 3 . and others. Ing is but an. N 3 form of 
tiring A man already fitted, and committing to him a particular eharge , the employ- 
reaching is as holy, and far more excellent; the care alſo and judgment to de 
"ſet or the winning of Duke. which is thought to be ſufficient in every Ronny migiſter,. 
is an ability above that which is required an ordination ;, For many may be able to judge 
who is fit to be made a miniſter, that would not he found fit to be m + miniſters them-- 
ſelves; as it will not be deny'd that he may be the competent judge of a neat picture, 
or elegant poem, that cannot limn the like. Why 3 ore we ſhould conſtitute a ſu- 
pexior order in, the church to perform an office which is not only. every miniſter's funcs- 
tion, but inferior alſo to that which he has a confeſt right to; and Why this Supe- 
riority ſhould remain. thus uſurped, ſome wiſe Epimenides tell u. Now for- 


een this dear Saint of the prelates, it will be beſt to- conſider; firit;, 


what it is: That ſovereign lord, who in the diſcharge of his holy anointment from God: - 
the father, which made him ſupreme biſhop of our Souls, wasſo humbleas:tafay,.** Wha: 
made me a judge, or a divider over. ye?“ 7 h taught us that a churchman's zurtdiczon, 
is no more but to watch over his flock: in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon; to deal By W ang | 
efficacious inſtructions, gentle admonitions, and N rounder. reproofs ::. "= 
negligence or obſtinacy, Wall be required a rung voll paſtorly n ;: againſt, : 
a perſiſting ſtubbornneſs, or the fear of a reproba . a timely ſeparation. from the 
flock by that interdictive ſentence,. leſt his ee erolabitgdi. or. unbranded,, - 
might breathe a. Feine une Ke the other Peep In fum, his juriſdiction is to- 
ſee the thriving and {ag TI of that..-which he. bath La hat. other Work * 55 
prelates have found ancellors and. ſuffragans, delegates and officials,. with; all the 
hell- peſtering rabble of ſumners and apparators, is is but an * upon the temporal 
magiſtrate, and affected by: them as men that are not aſhamed of the enſign and banner 
of antichriſt. But true evangelical juriſdictiom or diſeipline 1 is no more, as was ſaid, than 

| for a miniſter to ſee to. the thriving and*proſpering of that which he hath planted. | And: 
which is the aeg work of theſe two, to plant 55 every miniſter's; office is "equally; 
with, the biſhops, or to tend that which is planted, which the blind and undiſcerning pre · 
lates call jriſlition, and would. appropriate to themſelves as, a buſineſs of higher dig-- 
nity ? Have patience therefore a little, and hear. a law-caſe: A certain man-of large poly 
ſeſſions had a fair garden, and kept therein an. honeſt and. laborious- ſeryant,. whoſe {kill 
and profeſſion was to ſet or ſo all wholſome herbs, and delightful.flowers, according to» 
every, ſeaſon, and whatever elſe was to be done in, a. well-huf d nurſery: of plants: | 
and fruits. Now, when the time was come that he ſhould cut his hedges,, prune. his; 
trees, look to his tender flips, and pluck. up the weeds. that hindered, their, growth, he 
gets him up by break of day, and makes account to do what was needful in his gan- 
den; and who would think that any other ſhould know better. than he how the By 8. 
work was to be ſpent? Yet for all this there comes another: ſtrange gardener. that never 
knew, the ſoil, never handled a dibble or ſpade te. ſer. dap Nr pot herb that grew 
there, much leſs. had endur'd an hour's ſweat or chilneſs, and yet. dt nn as his right 
the binding or aue of every flower, the clipping of every buſh, the weeding and 
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alen, ten- Toy your. | 
peta, e 5 
ain ow bal ze wooden. cbalices,. a 55 den, priefts,, thank yourr- | 
pr omen onn page on l 8 
Ic had er for ith land 1 ieſts h PTR 8 alt 
England knows they he Been to this iſland aot-wood,. but. worm wood, chat have infedt-- 


ed the third part of ,our:watess, like that apoſtzre tar. in the revelation, that many ſouls: 
have died of their bitterneſe and if you mean by; n illiterate or 8 5 
there was no. want of. that ſort among you; and cheir-numbex,increaG daily,. as their- 
lazineſs, their tavernthunting, their neglect of all ound literature, a * their liking of 3 
doltiſh and monaſtical ſehool-· men daily increas'd!. What ould: I tell you how wy unle- 
verſities, that men look: ſhould be fountains of learning and a * been poi · 
ſon'd and choak d: under your governance And 1 to be | be. baſe, where 
eould there be ſound among all the reformed chure rehesg nay in the 9 1 of Rome it- 
ſelf, a baſen ; g as God ptonounces by 
Ilaiah, the pro —— char rearheth. oy he is 1 —5 tail... As for your young ſcholars: that 
petition for hi ri them in their. ſtudies, and that: many 
— elſe pr pie: put their 8 bo learning, awa with ſuch young mercenary ſtrip: 
ing and tber God'} as fo they have no part or lot in his; ” 
vineyard they may a well due. for. nunneries, ; they. may; have, ſome convenient. ſtow⸗ 
age for their withetfd they: cannot give t 


« becauſe * 
the pride and Vanity they have bred them i in. This is the root 


ood of fl and time · ſerving 


| all aur miſchief, that 
which they: alledge for the encouragement of their ſtudies ſhould be cut. away forthwith. 
as the very bait of pride and ambition; the very endes that draws- together r 
fowls of prey and ravin in dhe land to come and gorge upon the church. How can-it '- 
Be but — þ ery bong of England; while all: think to entic men to 
the pure ſervice of God by the fame means that were uſed to tempt our Saviour to the 
ſervice of the devil, by laying before him honour, and preferment ? Fit profeſſors indeec [3 
2 they like te he, to teach others that Godlineſs with content is great . whenas: * 
their godlineſs of teaching had not been but for worldly: gain; The hearhen Phi. 5 
loſophers thought that virtue was for its own fake ineſlimable, and the greateſt gain f 
a teacher to: make a. fuul virtuous, ſo Tenophon vrites of Socrates, who never bargain'd: 


with any for teaching them he fear d not left; thoſe. who had received ſo high a be- 8 


nefit from him, would not: ef their: on free will return him all. poſſible 3 Was 
moral virtue ſo lovely, and; 19: a ng; and heathe 
reach and ſtudy cher with-greateſt, , negle&-angt contempt. of worldly profit and: advance- 
ment? And ——— — 5 homely and . ſo. unpleaſant, and triſtian men ſo cloyed 
wich her, as that none ill ſtudy and teach her, but but for, ſuere and preferment! O 8. 
grown. piety l. O goſpel rated as chen ag thy mater, at: thirty - pence, and not worth t I 
Rudy, unleſs tho cant buy e {ell heel O race of 1 Neel . 
* Arias düfte, ä REP a ag, ** er: But: they wi . en 
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theſe things. Not liberal ſcience, but illiberal muſt chat needs be, that mounts in con- 
_ templation merely for money. And what would it avall us to have 'a hireling Clergy, 
though never ſo learned? For ſuch/can have ne 


and brutiſ hopes of à fat prebendary, deanery, or biſhoptie ; which por! 
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-Eiples with a ſmooth and gloſſy varniſh in ad 
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Ga, aud the divine of Joop Brie We eget Yar, 'or the cave of Mammon? 


Certainly never any car ie nurſed up from brighter influences, with a foul rw mand 

to the dimenſions of ſpacious art and high knowledge, 'evereeniter'dthere but with fbrn, 

and thought ir ever foul d diſdain to make pelf or ambition the reward of his * 
the greateſt honour, the greateſt fruit and proficiency of learned ſtudies” to-defvil 


or true wiſdom nor grace; and then in 


vain do men truſt in learning, where theſe be wantin . If. in leſs noble and almoſt me- 
authors; he is hot vſteemed to deſerve 


Chanic arts, according to the definitions of t 
the name of a compleat architect, an excellent p „or the like, that bears not a ge- 
nerous mind above the peaſantly regatd of. wages ay hire; much more muſe we (think 
him a moſt imperfect, and incompleat divine, WhO is 1 at from being a contem- 
ner of filthy lucre, that his whole divinity is moulded und bredÞups in the b. 


pitch'd deſires, if they do but mix with tkoſe other hekvenly intentions that draw 4 


man to this ſtudy, it is juſtly expected that they hould bring forth a'baſe-born iſſue'of 
_ Uivinity, like that of thoſe imperfect, and putrid creatures that feceive a crawling life 
from two moſt unlike procreants, che Tun and mud. And in matters of religion, there 


is not any thing more intolerable than a learned fool, or a fearned hypocrite; the one is 


ever opt ut at his empty ſpeculations,” à ſot, an"ideot for any uſe that mankind can 
make of him, or elſe ſowing the world with nice and idle queſtions, and wirh much coil 


and difficulty wading to his auditors up to the eye. bros in deep ſhallows that wet not 


the inſtep: a plain unlearned man that lives well by * 10 light which he has, is better 


Ac happy life than he. The other 
is ſtill uſing his ſophiſticated arts, and bending all his ſtudies how to make his inſatiate 
avarice and ambition ſeem pious and orthodoxal;"by painting his lewd and deceitful prin- 

nal way, to bring about his wickedeſt 


purpoſes. Inſtead of the great harm therefore that theſ& men e the diſſolving of 


1 Prelates, what an eaſe, and happineſs will it be to us, when tempting. rewards are taken 


2 y, that the cunningeſt and moſt dangerous mercenaries will ceaſe of themſelves to 
uent the fold, whom otherwiſe ſcarce all the prayers of the faithfial could have kept 
Tha) from devouring the flock ? But a'true paſtor of Chriſt's Ending hath this eſpecial 
mark, that for greateſt labours, and greateſt metits in the church, he requires either no- 
thing, if he could fo ſubſiſt, or a very common and's rexſonable ſupply of human ne- 


ceſſaries: : We cannot therefore do better than to leave this care of ours to God, he 
can caſily ſend labourers into his harveſt, that ſhall not cry give, give, but be contented 


with a moderate and beſeeming allowance; hor will he ſuffer true "learning to be -want- 
ing, where true grace and our obedience to him abounds * for” if he give us to know 
him aright, and to praktiſe this our Knowledge in right eſtabliſtrd diſcipline, how much 


more will he repleniſh us with all abilities 12 tongues and arts, that may conduce to his 


glory, and our good? He can ſtir up rich fatkers to beſtow exquiſite education 1 — 
their children, and ſo dedicate them to the ſervice of the golpel; he can make the 


of nobles his mimiſters, and princes to be his Nazarites; for certainly there is no em- 


ployment more honourable, more worthy to take up a great ſpirit, more requiring a ge- 
merous and free nurture, than to be the meſſenger and herald of heavenly truth from God 
to man, and by the faithful work of holy doctrine, to to 'procreate a number of faithful. 


men, making 3 kind of e. like to God's, FI ans, his * and like 


them, ſabre hp pr "ont 1 ot * chmare r rn 
him, like that ſun of righteouſneſs that ene; him, wich healing. in his wings, and new 
light to break in up n the chill Eee e ang wap e out of dark- 
ſome barrenneſs a edge, and good works. 
Can «DO. thus Fe Cas find kane dif ; 5 
tance to have a pragmatical voice at en 250 e or dea be t x 
as a judge fit out the wrangling noiſe of litigious courts to ſhreeve the partes 2 2 
confeſſing and unmartified aners, and not their ſouls, or be. diſcouraged though men 
call him not Jord, whenas the due p rformanee of his office would gain him even from 
lords and princes, the volunt TY: Li e of- father ? Would he dug 7 a barony to ſit and 5 
vote in parliament, Knowing f t no man ean tile from him the gift of wiſdom and 
h ugh not to be a. member, yet a teacher, and 


ſound doctrine, which. leaves him free, 1 
perſuader of the parliament ? And in all wiſe apprehenfions the perſuaſive power in man 
to win others to goodnels by inſtruction is greater, and more divine, than the compulſive 


wer to reſtrain. men from being evil by terror of the law; and therefore Chriſt left 
Roſes to be the law-giver, but. himſelf came down ama us to be a teacher, with which 
office his Lap wiſdom was fo. well-pleaſed, as that he was angry with thoſe that 
would have 4 wy of temporal Judicature into | his han ds, diſcl; iming that. he had 
any commiſſion from above for ſuch mattets. 

Such a hi ah calling ahhh ah this, Es hoy thr hols aro an that ned the 
lure _ whiſtle of earthly preferment, like thoſe animals that fetch and'carry for a mor- 
ſel; no. She can. find ſuch as therefore ſtudy, her precepts, becauſe ſhe teaches to deſp iſe 
preerment. And 1 thoſe NT think they ; 
of willin e lupply, though | 

luſtineſs Sf their avarice, [turn them to their 5 alns ;' ra t take 
heed what leflons they inftil into that lump of fleſh which they are the cauſe of; leſt, 
thinking to offer him as a preſent to G 00 him out. for the devil. Let the no- 
vice learn firſt to renounce the world, and 0 gvye hiniſelf to God, and not therefore give 
himſelf: to God, that he may cloſe. tha! better with the, world, like that falſe ſhepherd 
Palinode in the eclogue of May, under whom the poet lively 8 our prelates, whoſe 
whole life: is a recantation of their paſtoral-vow,. and fr to forſake the 
world, as they ule the matter, bog them deeper into the tld hoſe our SHOT 8 den 
cer 1 not with © ſome relage . i 8 1 5 FE 
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N it more or leſs,) which they did den., 5 
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Bo loyal obeyſaice,, 154.4 16443 6: 
me to greed vernance,/-. 4 
An. c chentfetves with nfghey | 
3 . lordſhi and troublers are, 
N 8 ee 
And to live hard. r 
Tho under colour of 
wok There drept in wolves full of a ant . 
That often devoured their own ſheep,., 
And often the ſhepherd Gar did . 
This was the firſt ſouree of ſhepherds ſorrow, 
FEY Tu gen Halt Te Qu with bale, nor borrow. L 
TO * 


15 +435 i. H 17 
al this we may Coche ene, how netle ae dur chat the LAM of our-pre- 
1 will prove the woodening of 'our prieſts, In the mean while let no e 
his head either ſuch me GON 8 TO 3 look upon the 0 
Belgia and Helvetia, and that envied the ch 
learning more flouriſh than in theſe | 
. favourers, though you take all the prel an in 
of learning you pleaſe. And hew in . 1 noble ſciencez attending 
_ *train of Chriſtian doctrine may deen more than erer; 1 50 ho the ! 
every art may with ample ſtipends be honeſtly 
Herter care had that * hearers 2 52 d gen 
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the devil that 1 him ul a prelatical biſhopric; as for the hinge gift, regal 

Togo? may be <xculable in giving, where the bi thoj 

ing. 15 

Remonſt. Many eminent divines of the churches abroad hare earneſtly viſhed ben. 
ſelves in our condition. 

Anl. I «cannot blame chem, they were not RY eininent, but ſupereminent Divines 

and for ſtomach much like to Pompey the great, that could endure no equal. 
Remonſt. The Babylonian note ſounds well i in your ears, down with it, down with it 
even to the ground. 
Anſw. You miſtake the matter; it was the Edomitiſh not 5 but change i. and if you 
be an angel, cry with the angel, < It is fallen, it is fallen. 
Remonſt. But the God o heaven will, we hope, vindicare his own ordinance ſo long 
perpetuated to his church. - 

Anſw. Go rather to your god of this world, and ſee if he can vindicate your lordſhips, 
your temporal and ſpiritual tyrannies, and all your pelf; for the God of heaven is already 
come down to vindicate his ordinance from your fo I rn H uſurpation. 

Remonſt. If yet you can bluſn. 

Anſw. This is a more Edomitiſſi conteit than the former, and muſt be ſilenced with a 

counter quip of the ſame country. So often and ſo unſavourily has ĩt been repeated, that 
the reader may well cry, Down with it, down. with it for ſhame. A man would think 
ou had eaten over-liberally of eee red por and from thence dream continually of 
bluſhing or perhaps, to heigh 7 our fancy in writing, are wont to fit in your 5 
ſcarlet, which through your cena ng your pregnant imaginative with a red ſuffuſion, 
begets a continual hoop bl you thys-perſecute ingenuous men over all 
Four book, with this 3 red robrical men but if you have 0 


- 


any hid et ſpare ſara homie, kt he} kd 0 om ? | 
niaſter apo thn make the very conceit elf bluſh with eee Api wy opt 
Remonſt. The ſcandals of our inferior miniſters I defired to have had leſs public. 


Anſwu. And what your ſuperior archbiſhop or biſhops? O forbid to. have it told . | 


| Gath! ſay you. O'dauber'! and therefore remove not impieties from Iſrael, Conſtantine 
might have done more-juſtly to have puniſhed thoſe clergical faults which he could not 
conceal, than to leave them unpuniſhed, that they might remain / concealed : better had it 


been for him that che heather had heard the fame of his juſtice, than of his wilful con - 


nivance and partiality; and ſo the name of God and his truth had been leſs blaſphemed 
among his enemies, and the clergy amended, which daily, by this impunity, . worſe 
and worſe. But, O to publiſh in the ſtreets of Aſcalon ! ſure ſome colony of Puritans 
have taken Aſcalon from the Turk lately, that the Remonſtrant is ſo afraid of Aſcalon. 
The papiſts we know condole you, and neither Conſtantinople nor your neighbours ua | 
Morocco trouble you. What other Aſcalon can you allude to? +17 
Remonſt. What a death it is to think of the ſport and rene theſe warchful enemies, | 
| theſe oppoſite ſpectators will be ſure to make of our ſin and ſhame? "8 
Anſw. This is but to m1 and ſtruggle under the inevitable net of God, that now be. 
gins to inviron you round. * 
Remonſt. No one clergy in the whole chriſtian works yields o many 3 1 
learned 3 grave, Bey: 9 e l a8 this gs of e 58 
at this da 
Anſw. Lis, ha, hat 1 „ | 
Remonſt. And long, and ever may it dbb fvurith. 
Anſw. O peſtilent imprecation'! Tat en does a ths day i dess 
| Remonſt. But oh forbid to have it told in Gath! 
Anſw. F brbid him rather, ſacred parliament, to violate the ſenſe of ſcripture, ad am | 
chat which is ſpoken. of the affliions of the church under her pagan enemies, to ap 5 
ted concealment of thoſe prelatical crying ſins: for from theſe is prophaneneſs gone forth 
into all the land; they have hid their eyes from the fabbaths of the Lord z they have fed 
Ho _ e their flocks; with 4 force and cruelty have they ruled 1 8 God's 
peop ave fed his ſheep contrary rary to that which St. Peter writes) not of a 
mind, but for filthy lucre; not js examples to the flock, but as being lords over. Fer 
heritage: and yet this dauber would Jaub ſtill with his untempered mortar. But 
 hearken what God ſays by the prophet Ezekiel, © Say unto them that daub this wall with 
untemper'd mortar, that it ſhall fall; there ſhall be an overflowing ſhower, and ye Q 
great hailſtones ſhall fall, and a ſtormy wind thall rend! it, and I will ta unto you, the 
wall is no more, neither they that daub'd it. | 
nere Whether of us ſhall give a better account of our charity to the god of x peace, 
| appeal. 
Haft. Your charity is much to your fellow offenders, but nothing to the numberleſs 
ſouls that have been 100 by their falſe feeding: uſe not therefore ſo ſillily the name of cha- 
rity, as moſt commonly 5 by do, and the peaceful attribute of God to a prepoſtorous end. 
Remonſt. In the next ſeftion, like ill-b d ſons, you ſpit in the 85 of your other 
the church of England. 
Anſw. What ſhould we do or y to 155 Remaiiftrank, that har his idle and ſhallow rea- 
ſonings, ſeems to have been converſant in no divinity, but that which is colourable to up- 
hold biſhopricks ? We acknowledge, and believe the catholic reformed church; and it 


any man be difpeel to uſe a trope or figure, as Saint Paul did in calling ber the common 


mother of us all, let him do as N55. rhetoric ſhall perſuade him. I therefore we miſt 
needs have a mother, and if the 8 church only be, and mult, be ſhe, let all genealogy 
tell us, if it can, what we muſt call the church of England, unleſs we ſhall make | ever 
 Engliſhiproceſtanta Kind of RG: as Sa two mothers : bot Wks: reade 
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106 Abtaadte dss upon the Remonfirants 


ce, FER 


ates; they endeavour to impreſs deeply into weak and fas 
perſtitious fancies, the awful notion: of a mother, that hereby they .* cheat them into 


aà blind and implicite obedience to whatſoever they ſhall decree, or think fit. And if we | 


come to aſk .a reaſon of aught from our dear mother, the's inviſible, under the Jock nd 


key of the prelates her ſpiritual adulterers ; they only are the internuncio's, or the go-be 


tweens, of this trim devis'd mummery: whatſoever they fay, ſhe fays muſt be wg 
fin of diſobedience not to believe. So that we, who by God's e ken. rey ; 


off the ſervitude of a great male tyrant, our pretentibe father the pope, Arty if 


we be not betimes aware of theſe wily teachers, Fink under the ſlavery IT a female notion, 


the cloudy conception of a demy-ifland mother; and while we thitk © to be obedient _ | 
ſhould make ourſelves rather the baſtards, or the centaurs of their n fornications. « 


Remonſt. Take heed of the ravens of the valley. 

Anſw. The ravens we are to take heed on are e yourſelves, chat would peck o out the 0e 
of all knowing chriſtians. 

Remonſt. Sit you merry, brethren. 
Anſw. So we ſhall when the furies of prelatical conſciences will not e give chem leave to 


do ſo. 


Queries. Whether they wobld not jeopard their ears 7 Wd ws. 5 

Anſw. A puniſhment that awaits the merits of your bold aconmplices, for the bee 
and ſtigmatizing of ſo many free born chriſtians. 

Remonſt. Whether the profeſſed ſlovenlineſs in God's ſervice, Ec. | 

Anſw. We have heard of Aaron and his linnen amice, but thoſe days are paſt ; and. for 
your prieſt under the goſpel, that thinks himſelf the purer, or the cleanlier in his office for his 
new-waſhed ſurplice, we eſteem him for ſanctity little better than Apollonius Thyanæus 
in his white frock, or the prieſt of Iſis in his lawn n and _ 1 all for holineſs : 
lie together in the ſuds. | 

Remonſt. Whether it were not moſt jawful and juſt to puniſh your preſumption and di 


" obedience. 


Anſw. The puniſhing of that which you vol our preſurnpeton and diſobedience, lies not 
now within the execution of your fangs; the merciful God above, and our juſt parlia- 
ment will deliver us from your Epheſian beaſts, your: cruel Nimrods, with _— we {Rab 
be ever fearleſs to encounter. 4 

Remonſt. God.give you wiſdom to ſee the truth, and grace to follow-i „ 

Anſw. I wiſh the like to all thoſe that reſiſt not the Holy Ghoſt ; for of Pe God 
commands Jeremy, ſaying, Pray not thou for them, neither lift up cry or prayer for 
them, neither make interceſſion to me, for Iwill not hear thee; and of ſuch Ik. e 
faith, 1 He that bids them God RN. is | PO of their evil deeds. Sh 


To the Posrs carer: 


| Remonſt. A ay Paſquin' borrow'd for a great part out of Sion? 8 plex, « or the bre- 


Viate conſiſting of a rhapfody of hiſtories. 


Anſw. How wittily you tell us what your wonted Courſe is upon the like e the 
collection was taken, be it known to you, from as authentic authors in this kind, as any 
in a biſhop" s library; and the collector of it ſays moreover, that if the like occaſion come 


again, he ſhall leſs need the help of breviates, or hiftorical rhapſodies, than Foe rever- 


ence to eke out your ſermonings ſhall need repair to Poſtils, or Polianthea's. 
Remonſt. They were BIDS, you ſay, true, but they were popiſh biſhops. . 
Anſw. Since you would bind us to your juriſdiction by their canon law, a 
you would inforce upon us the old riff- raff of Sarum, and other monaſtical reliques; ſince 
you live 1 their * — — their Lk boaſt: of Mn wall 
walk. 


bh upon the Remonſirants Defence, &c. 207 
Falk 1 pre ae pride, eee hate perſecuting of God's 
| people; linde you diſclaim their actions, and build their pochen it is moſt juſt, that al 
thei faults ſhould be imputed to you, and their in 5 A viſited Wen e Ot, 
Remonſt. Could you ſee, no colleges, no hoſpitals built ? <A 
Anſw. At that primero of piety, the pope and cn are the x bane gametes and 

will eog 2 die into before N 8 
" Remonſt. . Nochurches re-edify'd?. ?: i 
Anſw. Yes, more churches than ſouls. e ELY 94a iz 
Remonſt. No learned volumes writ? 9 5 | 
Anſw. So did the miſcreant biſhop of Spalatto write ne 8 nt "Tp pope, 
and run to Rome when he had done: ye write them in your cloſers, and unwfite them in 

your courts ; hot volumiſts and cold biſhops 1 a ſwaſh-buckler againſt the pope, and a 
dormouſe againſt the devil, while the whole 3 be ſown 9 and none to reſiſt 
the enemy, but ſuch as let him in at the poſtern; a rare ſuperintendent at Rome, and a 
cypher at home. 8 the faithfully preached to the poor, the deſolate 
| pariſhes viſited and duly fed; loiterers thrown out, „ the fold, had been 
a better confutation of the pope and maſs, chan whole beer of controverſies; and 
all this careering with ane in reſt, and hun 6 * the Bee 700 * Baronui 

larmine. NT Ta 
RNemonſt. No Glens perſons rechimed ee TRL odor . 
Anſw. More reclaimed perſons en CCC ĩ V 


2 The trophies. your high iſſion are renown'd. - 12127175 

Remonſt. No good offices — 2 che e 3 
Anſw. Les, the good office of wings: monarchy to tyranny, of e 
tions, any n —.— to de kin ing. 3 1 
Aue. Nen e e witneſs the wo ae in he North, that now li 

G2, and aver-run'by a liturgy e 04 : „ 
KRemonſt. No diligence in preching?: 2: ek te N 
Anſw. Scarce any preaching at all. ; ng Sin nar 25 1 ; f | 4 
on No nn inliving? 1 V Mak 95 = | 1 . 
N Be -brethren, 1 tan Son no 5 more, but row the falta} in your cons” 


| Fer n mort than lis 9808 wake © rope: Remonkna fond wo 
Pers whole tribe! 


Remonſt. Wipe © * look br N ech : al . "OP ge of 
Anſw. Wipe your fat corpulencie 3 W e „ a e 


Remonſt, Yea, I beſcech God to-apen eme PL — . poke e ; 
prelates, ns few hank be: alk noe W e l 


Anſw. If you | | N 
Scurra in Tririo, 5 al- bent. 


* 8. 4 9 * 9 . * - * x 8 1 | 
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Anſw. The fitter for them i Se Edge: it 95 meant. 7 e e 


IT AK 2-02 


Remonſt. I doubt not but they will ſay, the biſhop's foot hath been i in your ol for 1 
am ſure it is quite ſpoiled by this juſt confutation; for your proverb, Sapit ollam. 


Anſw. Spoil'd, quoth ye? indeed it is ſo ſpoil'd, as a good ſong is ſpoil'd by a lewd 
2 ſinger ; or, as the ſaying Is, “ God ſends meat, but the cooks work their wills :* in that 
- ſenſe we grant your bi 's foot may have ſpoil'd it, and made it _ ollam,” if not 
ngliſh. For 


Sapere aulam z” ohe is the dude in old Latin, and perhaps in plain E 
certain your confutation hath atchicved 8 againſt i it and me — upon it, but 


5 


afoul 


* 


108 Ab upon the Remonſtrants Defence, &. 


A foul taſte of your ſkillet ſoot, and a more perfect and diſtinguiſhable odour - of your | 
focks, than of your night-cap. And how the biſhop ſhould — a book with his foot, 
unis his brains were dropt into his great toe, —— meet with any man that can 1. 
ſolve me; only they tell me that certainly ſuch a n pots needs, be yon” 80 
much for the biſhop's foot. 
Remonſt. You tel us of Bonner's broth ; it is the anton in ne countries to end in 
their keal in the laſt ſervice, and this it ſeems is the manner amongſt our Smectymnuans. 
3 Your latter ſervice at the high altar you mean: but ſoft, Sir, the feaſt was but 
n, the broth was your own, you have been inviting the land to it᷑ this fourſcore 4 ik 
and ſo long we have been your flaves to ſerve it up for you, much againſt our wills: we 
kd you have the beef to it, ready in your kitchens, we are ſure it was almoſt ſod before . 
this parliament 3 what direction you have given ſince to your cooks to ſet it by in the 
pauantry till ſome time, we know not, and therefore your dear jel is loſt; this broth 
UE was but your firſt Klee: alaſs, Sir, why do you delude your ? Why do'not thoſe 
goodly flanks and briſkets march up in your ſtately — ? Doubtleſs; if need be, the 
Pope that owes you for mollifying the matter ſo well with Giſt" and eh org a OP 
church, will furniſh you with all the fat oxen of Italy. _ 
| Remonſt. Learned and worthy Poctor Moulin ſhall tell chem. e h ji 
Anſy Moulin ſays in his book of the calling of paſtors, that becauſe biſhops on the 
reformers of the Engliſh church, therefore they were left remaining: this argument is but. 
of ſmall force to 2 you in your cathedrals. For firſt it may be denied that biſhops were 
our firſt reformers, for Wickliffe was before them, and his egregious labours are not to 
be neglected: befides, our biſhops were in this work but the diſciples of prieſts; and hegan 
the reformation before they were biſhops. But what though: Luther and other: monks: 
were the reformers of other places? does it follow therefore that monks ought to continue? 
No, though Luther had taught ſo. And laſtly, Moulin's ar directly makes 
againſt you; for if there be nothing init bat this, biſhops were left remaining becauſe they 
were reformers of the church, by as good a conſequence therefore they are now to be re- 
moved, becauſe they have been the — certain deformers and ruiners of the church. 
Thus you ſee how little it avails you te take ſanctuary among thoſe: ehurches which in the 
general ſcope of your actions formerly you have bee you e ; r * 


fair words ae now ſmooth it over otherwiſe: © | 6 


Remonſt. Our biſhops, ſome whereof being crowned with f nartyn 
goſpel with their blood. Coated £77: eat: 
Anſw. You boaſt much of martyrs to uphold your pen; Then fo — ww call 5 
to mind what Euſebius in his 5th book recites from Apollinarius of Hierapdlis;:you-fltvuld - 
then hear it eſteemed no other than an old heretical argument; to prove à poſition true, 
becauſe ſome that held it were martyis: this was that which gave boldneſs to the Marcion- 
iſts and Cataphryges to avouch their impious hereſies for pious doctrine, becauſe they 
could reckon many martyrs of their ſect; and when Tyr were aro in other fps, 88 
this was ever their laſt and ſtouteſt ple. F 
| Remonft. In the mean time I beſeech the God of hewen; to humble ons; 54, wht ad ths 
Anſw. We ſhall beſeceh the ſame God to give you a mofe profitable we Þ ; hu- 
miliation than yet you know, and a lefs maſtaken A) with menen Fee 1 5 
Jau have: . ſo e wum e 
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F. pe WY na 8 nt 1 diffculey as ai 1 we 5 3 

not added in moſt men as great a careleſſneſs of knowing what they and others 

ought to do, we had been long ere this, no doubt but all of us, much farther on 
our way to ſome degree oß peace and happineſs in this kingdom. But ſince our ſinful 
negle&t of practiſing that which we know to be undoubtedly -true and good, | hath 
brought forth among us, through God's Juſt anger, ſo great a difficulty now to know 
that which otherwiſe might be ſdon learnt, and hath divided us by a - ee vo on | 
importance indeed, but of no hard: ſolution; which is the more our puniſhment ] 
| ſolv'd (of hat ſmall moment foever'l might be thought) to 
I faw both the: plain: authority of ſcripture and the 'reaſon; of ;aſtice je equity 
perſuading ;. with this opinion, which eſteems it more unlike a chriſtian: to be a cold 
neuter in the.cauſe,of the Church, than the law of Solon made it - puniſhable after a. ſe» 
dition in the ſtate. And becauſe I obſerve: that ſear and dull diſpoſition, lukewarmnes 
and ſloth, are not ſeldomer wont to eloak:themſelves: under the affected name of: mas - 
deration, than true and lively: zeal is cuſtomably: diſparag d with the term of indiſcretion;, 
bitrerneſs, and chalet; ] could not ta my. thinking honour a good cauſt more from the 
heart, than by (defending it eatnaſtly, as oſt as I could judge it to behoove me, notwith- 
ſtanding any falſe name chat could be invented to wrong or undervalue an honeſt mean - 
ing. ' Wherein although I have not doubted to flngle forth-x more crap once ech of them. 
as were: on the chief and moſt nominated op 

elſe undertook: 5 if 1 cher obe 
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whole yourh, 1 1 ſhall nar diſtruſt to be acqui 
tofore all 


L acce 
in hapeful, it were but thard-meaſite now, np — 4 
rit ſhould be oppreſſed meerly by the big and blunted: fame of ts cher — 1p 2 
that his ſufficiency-muſt be now ſentenced, not by pondering the reaſon he ſhews, but by 
calculating the years he However, as my purpoſe is not, nor hath been . | 
to look on my adverſary, abroad, through the deceiving glaſs of other-men's great opinion. 
of him, but at home, where l may find him in the proper light of his on-. worth; 1c dw 
againſt the rancour of an eviłbt from which I never thought ſo abſurdly, as that L of 
all men ſhould be exempt, I muſt be fore dito to proceed from the unfeigned and diligent in- 
quiry of my omn conſcience at home (for hetter way Iknow not, readers) to give 4 more true 
account of . abroad than this modeſt confer, as he calle himſelf — oe of me. 2 
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110 An Apology for SuzcTY MNUUs. 
that in doing this I. ſhall be ſenſible of two things which to me will be nothing pleaſant ; 
the one is, that not unlikely I ſhall be thought too much a party in mine own cauſe, and 
therein to ſee leaſt : the other, that I ſhall be put unwillingly to moleſt the public view 
with the yindication of a private name ; as if it were worth, the whilg that the people ſhould 
care whether ſuch a one were thus, or thus. Yet thoſe I intreat who have found the leiſure 
to read that name, however of ſmall repute, unworthily defamed, would be ſo good and 
ſo patient as to hear the ſame perſon not unneedfully defended. I will not deny but that 
the beſt apology againſt falſe accuſers is ſilence and ſufferance, and honeſt deeds ſet again - 
diſhoneſt words. And that I could at this time moſt eaſily and ſecurely, with the alt 
loſs of reputation, uſe no other defence, I need not deſpair to win belief; whether I con- 
ſider both the fooliſn contriving and-ridiculous aiming of thefe, his flanderous bolts, ſhot 
ſo wide of any ſuſpicion to be faſten'd on me, that I have oft with inward contentment 
perceived my friends congratulating themſelves in my innocence, and my enemies aſhamed 
of their partners folly : or whether I look at theſe preſent times wherein moſt men, now 
ſcarce permitted the liberty to think over their own concernments, have removed the ſeat 
of their thoughts more outward to the expectation of public events. Or whether the ex- 
amples of men, either noble or religious, who have fat down lately with a meek filence 
and ſufferance under many libellous endorſements, may be a rule to others, I might well 
appeaſe myſelf to put up any reproaches in ſuch an honourable ſociety of fellow-ſufferers, 
uſing no other defence. And were it that ſlander would be content to make an end where 
it firſt fixes, and not ſeek to caſt out the like infamy upon each thing that hath but any re- 
lation to the perſon traduced, I ſhould have pleaded againſt this confuter by no other ad- 
vocates than thoſe which I firſt commended, filence and ſufferance, and ſpeaking deeds 
againſt faltring words. But when I diſcerned his intent was not ſa much to fmite'at me, 
as through me to render odious the truth which I had written, and to ſtain with igno- 
miny that evangelic doctrine which oppoſes the tradition of prelaty ; I conceived myſelf to 
be now not as mine own perſon, but as a member incorporate into that truth whereof I 
was perſuaded, and whereof I had declared openly to be a partaker. Whereupon I thought 
it my duty, if not to myſelf, yet to the religious cauſe I had in hand, not to leave on my 
garment the leaſt ſpot, or blemiſh in good name, ſo long as God ſhould give me to 
ſay that which might wipe it off. Leſt thoſe diſgraces which Loughtt to ſuffer,” if it ſo be- 
fall me, ſor my religion, through my default religion be made liable to ſuffer for me. 
And, whether it might not ſomething reflect upon thoſe reverent men whoſe friend I may 
be thought in writing the animadverſions, was not my laſt care to confider; if I ſhould 
reſt under theſe reproaches, having the ſame common adverſary with them, it might be 
counted ſmall credit for their cauſe to have found ſuch an aſſiſtant, as this babbler hath de- 
vifed me. What other thing in his book there is of diſpute or queſtion, in anfwering 
thereto I. doubt not to be juſtified ; except there be who: will condemn me to have waſted 
time in throwing down that which could not keep itſelf up. As for others, who! not- 


_ withſtanding what I can alledge have yet decreed to miſinterpret the intents of my reply, 


muiſ-conceived the reaſons of my 
* 'x * 8 / - * « . * 
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I ſuppoſe they would have found as many cauſes to have 
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o begin therefore an apology - for thoſe animadverſions Which I writ againſt the 
1 Remonſtrant in defence of Smectymnuus; fince the preface, which was purpoſely 
ict before them, is not thought apologetical enough, it will be beſt to acquaint ye, 
readers, before other things, what the meaning was to write them in that manner which 
I did. For I do not look: to be aſked wherefore I writ the hodk, it being no difficulty to 
anſwer that I did it to thoſe ends which the beſt men propoſe to themſclves when they 
write: But wherefore in that manner, neglecting the main bulk of all that ſpeclous anti- 
Juity, which might ſtun children, but not men, I choſe rather to obſerve: ſome kind of 
military advantages to await: him at his forragings, at his waterings, and 9 50 


- 


— A an; for Sand run .be 833 to. 
felt himſelf ſecure, to folace his vein in derifion of his more ſerious opponents. And here 


let me have pardon, readers, if the remembrance of that which he hath licenced himſelf” 
to utter conternptuouſly of thoſe reverend men, provoke 'me to do that over again Which 


ſome expect I ſhould ene as too freely done; ſince I have two provorations, his 
lateſt 1 LO in his ſhort znſwer, and their final patience.” I had no fear but that che 
—_— of Smectymnuus, to all the ſhew of ſolidity which the 5 could bring, 


epared Both with {kill and purpoſe to return a ſufficing anſwer, and were able 
Fo to lay the duſt and pudder in antiquity, which he and his, out of ſtratagem, are 
— to raiſe, 3 but when 1 ſaw his weak arguments headed with ſharp taunts, and that bis 
deſign was, if he could not refute them, yet at leaſt with quips and ſnapping adagies to 

vapour them out, which OT bent only upon the buſineſs were minded to Tet paſs , by 

| how much I ſaw'them taking little Wesel for their own injuries, 1 muſt confeſs I took 
it as my part the leſs to ends that my reſpected friends, through their own Sn 
patience, ſhould thus lie at the merey of à coy flurting ſtile; to be girded with frumps 
and curtall gibes, by one who makes ſentences by the ſtatute, as if all above three inches 
long were confiſcate. - To me it ſeem'd an indignity, that whom his whole wiſdom could 
not move from their place, them his 1 impetuous folly ſhould preſume to ride over. And 
if I were more warm than was meet in any paſſage o chat book, which yet 1 do not yield, 
I might uſe therein the patronage of no worſe an author than Gre ory Nyſſen, who 
* mentioning his ſharpneſs againſt Eunomius in the Aeferice of his brother Baſil, holds himſelf 
irreprovable in that * it was not for himſelf, but in the cauſe of his brother ; and in ſuch” 
_ caſes,” ſaith he, ' perhaps it is worthier pardon to be 4 y than to be- cooler.” And 
whereas this confuter taxes the whole diſcourſe of levity, I ſhall ſhew ye, n = 
ſoever it ſhall be objected in Particular, that T have be Aolet with be lt ligh 
the Remonſtrant'hath given example. I have not been ſo light as the p- a te p- 
which is the lighteſt thing in the world when he brings out his book of been For 
then, contrary to that which is wont in releaſing out © ' priſon, any one that will pa 2 
fees is laid hands on. Another reaſon, it would not be amiſs though the Reingnf trant 
were told, wherefore'he was in that unuſual manner beleaguer'd ; and this was it, to 
pluck out of the heads of his admirers the conceit that all who are not prelatical, are 
groſs-headed, thiek-witted, illiterate, ſhallow. Can nothing then but E Pl Sp teach 
men to ſpeak good Engliſh, to pick and order a ſet of words judiciouſſy? Muſt we learn 
from canons and quaint ſermonings, interlin'd with barbarous Lain. 10 to illumine a period, 
to wreath an enthymema with maſterous dexterity ! ? T rather incline, as I have heard it. 
obſery'd, that a Jeſuit's Italian when he writes, is ever naught, though he be born and 


bred a Florentine; To to think that from like cauſes we may go near to obſerve the 7" : 


in the ſtile of a Prelate. For doubtleſs that indeed according to art is moſt eloquent, 
which turns and approaches neareſt to nature from whence it came; and they expreſs na- 
ture beſt, Who in their lives leaft wander from her ſafe leading, which may be calbd re- 
generate reaſon. So that how he ſhould be truly eloquent who is not withal a good 
man, I ſee not. Nevertheleſs, as oft as is to be dealt with men who pride themſelves in 
their ſuppoſed art, to leave them inexcufable wherein they will not be bettered ; there be 
of thoſe that eſteem Prelaty a figment, who yet can pipe if they can dance, nor will be 
uf to ſhew that what the Preiates admire and ave not, others have and admire 
The knowledge whereof; und not of that on „but of what the Scripture teacheth 

wi 195 we ought to withſtand the Perverters the Goſpel, were thoſe other motives 


which gave the animadverſions no leave to remit a continual vehemence dbrdugdet 
the book. For as in teaching doubtleſs the ſpirit of meeknefs is moſt powerful, fo are the 


meek only fit perſons to be taught: as for THe roud, the obſtinate, and falfe doctors of 
men's devices, be taught they will nor, but dife vered rats laid © 785 they muſt be. For 

od already upon thein 
Tt! i, She be [. 155 with WAL own deve, as. Ein the 


how can they adrnit of teaching,” Who have the condemnation of 
tor Fon divine 
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Proverbs we may read : den we rr Gong imitate ihe Wk: Wy hae « God uſa « with 
the froward to be froward, and to throw ſcorn upon the ſcorner,” whom, © oy ing, 
nothing elſe will heal. And if the righteous ſhall laugh at the deſtruction of the 
godly,” they may alſo laugh at their pertinacious and incurable obſtinacy, and at > —4 
time be mov'd with deteſtation of their ſeducing malice, who. 5 1 weve all their — 1 
defend a Prelaty uſurp'd, and to deprave that Jul government which pride and a ; 
partly by fine fetches and pretences, partly by force, hath ſhouldered. but of the C 
And againſt ſuch kind of deceivers openly and earneſtly to proteſt; leſt any one ſhoi 
be. inquiſitive wherefore .this or that man is forwarder than others, let him know th 
this office goes not by age or youth, but to whomſoever God mall: Ive. ap Zarently 

: will, the Ne pirit and rg utterance. . Ye have Heme d the. reaſe | + 


Which could not come in a 5 time. 181 1 phe 2E6g 
' Having render'd an account what induc'd me to write W nj ad in 

manner as I writ .them, I come now to ſee, what the confutation bath ey aint. 
them; but ſo as the confuter ſhall hear. firſt what I have to ſay againſt his confura- 
tion. And becauſe he pretends to be a great conjeftor at other men by their writings, I 
vill not fail to give ye, readers, a preſent taſte of him from his title, Hung out like a 
tolling ſign poſt to call paſſengers, not ſimply a confuration,. but a mace & cooked,” 
with allaudatory of itſelf obtruded in the very firſt word. | Whereas a modeſt title ſhould 
only inform the buyer what the book contains without further, inſinuation; this officious 
epithet ſo haſtily aſſuming the modeſty, which others are to judge of anne not the 
author to anticipate to himſelf by foreſtalling, is a ſtrong x ſumption; that his modeſty 
Tet there to ſale in the frontiſpiece, is not much addicted to bluſh. . A ſurer ſign of his 
loſt ſhame he could not have given, than ſeeking thus unſeaſonably to — 1 men of 
His modeſty. And ſeeing he hath neither kept his word in the * nor omitted any 
kind of boldneſs in ſlandering, tis manifeſt his purpoſe was only to rub the forehead of 
his title with this word modeſt, that he might not want colour to be the more impuc 
throughout his whole confutation. Next, what can e equally ſavour of injuſtice. and plain 
arrogance, as to prejudice and forecondemn his adverl; * in the title for © ſlanderous and 
ſcurrilous,“ and as the Remonſtrants faſhion is, for frivolous, tedious, and falſe, not 
ſtaying till the reader can hear him prov'd-ſo in the following diſcourſe? Which is one 
cauſe of a ſuſpicion that in ſetting forth: this pamphlet the bee roy was not uncon- 
ſulted wh thus his firſt 45 S Was d an = fumble 


his eye or 9 ola what is s ſhort or 1. — without his prevccupying N 
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and from hence i 1s be tten this e modeſt confutation againſt a ſlander ous and ſcurrilous 
*. 7 h there 

is, by the framing of his tele hc being in this mon ſo raſh Wo. adviſed as 
ye ſee, I conceit him to be near a-kin to him who ſet forth a paſſion ſermon with a formal 
dedicatory in great letters to our Saviour. Although I Kno. Wi all we do ought to begin 


and end to his praiſe and glory, yet to inſcribe, him in a void place wits by flouriſhes, 1 
man in compliment uſes to trick up the name of ſome eſquire, gentleman zont 
at common law, to be his book · patron, with the appendant form of a cer monious pre 
ſentment, will ever appear among the e Judicious to be but an infolſe and | 12 22 
| | | jon. 
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fectation. As no leſs was that before his book againſt the Brownifts, to write a letter to 


* 


a Kro A certain rhetoriz d woman whom he calls mother, and complains :of 

ſome that laid whoredom to her charge; and certainly had he folded his epiſtle with a 
ſuperſcription to be deliver d to that female figure by any poſt or carrier who were not a4 „ 
ubiquitary, it had been a moſt miraculous greeting, We find the primitive doctors as oft 

as they writ to Churches, ſpeaking to them as to a number of faithful brethren, and ſons, 

and not to make a cloudy tranſmigration of ſexes: in ſuch a familiar way of writing as an 

epiſtle ought to be, leaving the track of common addreſs,” to run up, and tread the air in 
metaphorical compellations, and many fond utterances better let alone. But I ſtep again to 

this emblazoner of his title-page, (Whether it be the ſame man or no, I leave it in the midſt) 

and here I find him pronouncing, without reprieve, thoſe animadverſions to be a ſlanderous 

and ſcurrilous libel. To which I, readers, that they are neither ſlanderous, nor 

ſcurrilous, will anſwer in what place of his book he ſhall be found with reaſon, and 

not ink only in his mouth, Nor can it be a libel more than his own, which is both name- 

leſs and full of ſlanders; and if in this that it freely ſpeaks of things amiſs in religion, 


but eſtabliſh'd by act of ſtate, I ſee not how Wickleffe and Luther, with all the firſt . 


7 
* 


martyrs and reformers, could avoid the imputation of libelling. I never thought the 
human fraily of erring in caſes of religion, infamy to a ſtate, no more than to a council: 
it had therefore been neither civil nor chriſtianly, to derogate the honour of the ſtate for 
that cauſe, eſpecially when I ſaw the parliament itſelf piouſly and magnanimouſly bent 
to ſupply and reform the defects and overſights of thetr fore-fathers, which to the godly 
and repentant ages of the Jews were often matter of humble confeſſing and bewailing, 
not of confident afferting and maintaining. Of the ſtate therefore I found good reaſon - 
to ſpeak all honourable things, and to join in petition with good men that petition'd :- 
but againſt the Prelates who were the 600 ſeducers and miſ· leaders of the ſtate to con- 
ſtitute the government of the Church not rightly, methought 1 had not vehemence 
enough. And thus, readers, by the example which he hath ſet me, I have given ye 
two or three notes of him'qut of his title-page 3 by which his firſtlings fear not to gueſs 
boldly at his whole lump, for that gueſs will not fail ye; and although I tell him keen 
truth, yet he may bear with me, ſince I am like to chaſe him into ſome good knowledge, 
and others, I truſt, ſhall not miſ-ſpend their leifure. For this my aim is, if I am forc'd 
to be unpleaſing to him whoſe fault it is, I ſhall not forget at the ſame time to be uſeful 
in ſome ig , TE RE GS Roo I BELLS | i 
As therefore he began in the title, ſo in the next leaf he makes it his firft buſineſs ED. 
to tamper with his reader by ſycophanting and miſ-naming the work of his adverſary. 5 
He calls it a mime thruſt forth upon the ſtage to make up the breaches of thoſe ſolemn _ 
ſcenes between the Prelates and the Smectymnuans.“ Wherein while he is ſo over-greedy 
to fix a name of ill ſound upon another, note how ſtupid he is to expoſe himſelf or his own _ 
friends to the ſame ignominy ; likening thoſe grave controverſies to a piece of ſtagery, 
or ſcene-work, where his own remonſtrant, whether in buſkin or ſock, muſt of all right be 
counted the chief player, be it boaſting Thraſo, or Davus that troubles all things, or one 
who can ſhift into any ſhape, J meddle not; let him explicate who hath reſembled the 
whole argument to a comedy, for © Tragical,” he ſays, © were too ominous.” Nor yet 
doth he tell us what a mime is, whereof we have no pattern from ancient writers, except 
ſome fragments, which contain many acute and wiſe ſentences. And this we know in 
Laertius, that the mimes of Sophron were of ſuch reckoning with Plato, as to take them 1 
nightly to read on, and after make them his pillow. Scaliger deſcribes a mime to be a poem | 1 
imitating any action to ſtir up laughter. But this being neither poem, nor yet ridis- 1 
culous, how is it but abuſively tax d to be a mime? for if every book which; may by _ 
chance excite to ver here and there; muſt be term'd thus, then may the djalogues of 
Plato, who for thoſe his writings hath obtain'd the ſurname of divine, be eſteemed as 


. 


Becauke ther is frre 


they are by that detractor in Athenzus, no better than Mimes. 
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one of them, eſpecially wherein ſome notable ſophiſter lies ſweating and turmoiling un- 
der the inevitable and mercileſs dilemma's of Socrates, but that he who reads, were if 

Saturn himſelf, would be often robb'd of more than a ſmile. And whereas he tells us 
that © ſcurrilous Mime was a perſonated grim lowring fool,” his fooliſh language un- 
wittingly writes fool upon his own friend, for he who was there Perſonated, was only 
the Remonſtrant; the author is ever diſtinguiſhed from the perſon he introduces. But 
in am ill hour hath this unfortunate raſhneſs ſtumbled Spor the mention of miming, that 

he might at length ceaſe, which he hath not yet fince he ſtept in, to gall and hurt him 
whom he would aid. Could he not beware, could he not bethink him, was he ſo. uncir- 
cumſpect, as not to foreſee, that no ſooner would that word Mime be ſet eye on in the 
paper, but it would bring to mind that wretched pilgrimage over Minſhew's dictionary 
call'd . Mundus alter & idem,“ the idleſt and the paltrieſt mime that ever mounted upon 
bank? Let him aſk © the author of thoſe toothleſs ſatyrs” who was the maker, or rather 
the anticreator of that univerſal foolery, who he was, who like that other principle of 
the Manichees the Arch evil one, when he had lock d upon all that he had made and 
mapped out, could fay no other but contrary to the divine month, that it was all very 
fooliſh. That grave and noble inyention which the greateſt and ſublimeſt wits in ſundry 
ages, Plato in Critias, and our two famous countrymen, the one in his Utopia,” the 
other in his new Atlantis” choſe, I may not ſay as a field, but as a mighty conti- 
nent, wherein to diſplay the largeneſs of their ſpirits, by teaching this our world better 
and exacter things than were yet known or uſed : this petty prevaricator of America, 
the zany of Columbus (for ſo he muſt be till his world's end) having rambled over the 
huge topography of his own vain thoughts, no marvel if he brought us home nothing 
but a meer tankard drollery, a venereous parjetory for a ſtews. . Certainly, he that could 
endure with a ſober, pen to fit and deviſe laws for drunkards to carouſe by, I doubt me 


© whether the very ſoberneſs of ſuch a one, like an unlicour'd Silenus, were not ſtark 


drunk. Let him go now and brand another man injuriouſly with the name of Mime, 
being himſelf the looſeſt and moſt extravagant Mime that hath been heard of, whom 
no leſs than almoſt half the world could ſerve for ſtage - room to play the Mime in. And 
let him adviſe again with Sir Francis Bacon, whom he cites to confute others, what it is 
to ©* turn the fins of Chriſtendom into a mimical mockery, to rip up the ſaddeſt vices 
with a laughing countenance,” eſpecially where neither reproof nor better teaching is ad- 
joined. Nor is my meaning, readers, to ſhift off a blame from myſelf, by charging the 
like upon my accuſer, but ſhall only deſire that. ſentence may be reſpited, till I can come 
to ſome inſtance whereto I may give anſwer. _ J 8 
Thus having ſpent his firſt onſet, not in confuting, but in à reaſonleſs defaming of 
the book, the method of his malice hurries him to attempt the like againſt the author; 
not by proofs and teſtimonies, but “ having no certain notice of me,” as he profeſſes, 
further than what he gathers from the animadverſions,” blunders at me for the reſt, 
and flings out ſtray crimes at a venture, which he could never, though he be a ſerpent, 
fuck from any thing that I have written, but from his own ſtuffed magazine, and hoard 
of ſlanderous inventions, over and above that which he converted to venom in the draw- 
ing. To me, readers, it happens as a ſingular contentment ; and let it be to good men 
no ſlight ſatisfaction, that the ſlanderer here confeſſes,” he has no further notice of me 
than his own conjecture.” Although it had been honeſt to have inquir'd, before he utter'd 
ſuch infamous words, and I am credibly inform'd he did inquire; but finding ſmall com- 
fort from the intelligence which he receiv'd, whereon to ground the falſities which he 
had provided, thought it his likelieſt courſe under a pretended ignoranee to let drive at 
random, . leſt he ſhould loſe his odd ends, which from ſome penurious hook of charac- 
ters he had been culling out and would fain apply. Not caring · to burden me with thoſe 
vices, whereof, among whom my converſation hath been, I have been ever leaſt ſuſpect. 
ed; perhaps not without ſome ſubtlety to caſt me into envy, by bringing on me a my 


dia acknowledge publickly with all 
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gty to enter into mine own praiſes. In which argument I know every wiſe man is 
—̃ —w— drayn: to; ſpeak, than the moſt repining ear can be averſe to hear. 
Nevertheleſs, ſince I dare not wiſh. to paſs this life unperſecuted of ſlanderous tongues, 
for God hath told us that to be generally prais d is woeful, "1 ſhall rely on his promile to 
free the innocent from cauſeleſs den : whereof. nothing ſooner can aſſure me, than 
if 1 ſpall feel him now aſſiſting me in the juſt vindication of - myſelf, which yet 1 could 
defer, it being more meet that to thoſe other matters of public debatement in this 
book, I ſhould give attendance firſt, but that I fear it Vouſd but harm the truth for 
me to reaſon in her behalf, ſo long as I ſhould 3 honeſt eſtimation to lie un- 
burg d from theſe inſolent ſuſp picions. And if I ſhall be large, or unwonted in juſtify- 
ing myſelf to thoſe who —— me not, for elſe it would be needleſs, let them conſider 
that a ſhort ſlander will oft · times reach further than a long apology ; and that he who 
will do juſtly to all men, muſt begin from knowing how, if it ſo happen, to be not 
unjuſt to himſelf. I muſt be thought, if this Iibeller, (for now he ſhews himſelf to be 
ſo) can find belief, after an inordinate and riotous youth ſpent at the Univerſity; to have 
been at length! «+ vomited out thence.” For which — lie, that he may be en- 
couraged in the trade another time, I thank him ;. an hath given me an apt Fair 
grateful mind, that more than ordinary favour and ref. 
pe& which I found above any of my equals at the A. chaſe eee and learned 
men, the fellows of that college wherein I ſpent ſome years: who at my parting, after 
J had taken two degrees, as the manner is, {ignify'd many ways, how much better it 
would content them that I would ſtay; as by many letters full of kindneſs and lovi 
reſpect, both; before that: time, and long after, I was aſſur d of their ſingular. 8004 af 
fection towards me. Which being 3 propenſe to all ſuch as were wy their ſtudi- 
ous and eivil life worthy of eſteem, I could not wrong their judgments, and upright in» 
tentions, ſo much as to think-T had that. regard from them for other cauſe. than that I 
might be {till encouraged to proceed in the honeſt and 1 of which. they 3 
apprehended I had given good proof. And to thoſe ingenuous and friendly men, wh 
were ever the countenancers of virtuous and hapeful wits, I wiſh the beſt and happieſ 


things that friends in abſence wiſh one to another. As for the common a robation or 5 


diſi of chat 2 as now. it is, chat I ſhould e 1 Eee 1 


wih or any r 


judge by what both — or In ſiſter hath of long time 8 vg the ris ſtuff the | 
ſtrongly keeps in her ſtomach, but the better he is ever kecking at, and is queaſy. She 
vomits now. out of ſickneſs ;. but ere it will be well with her, ſhe muſt vomit by ſtrong 
 phyſic. In the mean while that Suburb: Gnk, as this rude ſcavenger calls it, and more 
than ſcurrilouſly taunts it with the Plague, having a worſe plague in his middle entrail, 
that ſuburb wherein I dwell, ſhall be in my account a more honourable place than his 
univerſity, : Which as in the time of her better health, and mine own younger judg- 
ment, I never greatly admired, ſo now much leſs. But he follows me to the city, ſtill 
uſurping and forging beyond his book notice, which only he affirms to have had; and 
where my morning haunts are, he wiſſes not.” Tis wonder, that being ſo rare an al- 
chymiſt of ſlander, he could not extract that, as well as the univerſity vomit, and the 
ſuburb fink which his art could diſtil ſo. cunningly 3 but becauſe: his limbec fails him, to 
give him and envy the more vexation, Þ'll tell him. Thoſe morning haunts are wher: 
hey ſhould be, at home; not ſleeping, or concocting the ſurfeits of an irregular feaſt, 
but up and ſtirring; in winter often ere the ſound of any bell awake men to labour, or to 
devotion; in ſummer as oft with the bird that firſt rouſes, or not much tardier, to read 
fl gi: Thc wh vi nd gra lr preg or memory have its . 
8 fraught: Then vith uſeful and :labours preſerving the body's health ane 
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cauſe of religion, and out country's liberty, when it ſhall, require firm hearts in found 
bodies to ſtand and cover their ſtations, rather than to ſee the ruin of our proteſtation, 
and the inforcement of a flaviſh life. Theſe are the morning practices: proceed now to 
the afternoon; in Playhouſes,” he ſays, © and the Bordelloes.“ Your intelligence, un- 
faithful fpy of Canaan ? He gives in his evidence, that * there he hath trac d me.“ Take 
him at his word, readers, but let him bring good ſureties ere ye diſmiſs him, that while 
he pretended to dog others, he did not turn in for his on pleaſure: for ſo much in 
effect he concludes againſt himſelf; not contented to be caught in every other gin, but 
he muſt be ſuch a novice, as to be ſtill hampered in his own hemp. In the animad- 


verſions, faith he, I find the mention of old cloaks, falſe beards, night-walkers, and 


ſalt lotion; therefore the animadverter haunts playhouſes and bordelloes; for if he did 
not, how eould he ſpeak of ſuch gear? Now that he may know what it is to be a child, 
and yet to meddle with edg'd tools, I turn his Antiſtr upon his own head; 
the confuter knows that theſe things are the furniture of playhouſes and bordelloes, there- 
fore by the ſame reaſon . the confuter himſelf hath been trac'd in thoſe places.” Was it 
ſuch a diſſolute ſpeech, telling of ſome politicians who were wont to eaveſdrop in diſ- 
guiſes, to ſay they were often liable to a night- walking cudgeller, or the emptying of a 
urinal? What if I had writ as your friend the author of the aforeſaid Mime, 
« Mundus alter & idem,“ to have been raviſhed like ſome young Cephalus or Hylas, 
by a troop of camping houſewives in Viraginea, and that he was there forced to ſwear 
himſelf an uxorious varlet; then after a long fervitude to have come into Aphrodiſia that 
pleaſant country, that gave ſuch a ſweet ſmell to his noſtrils among the ſhameleſs cour- 
tezans of Deſvergonia ? Surely he would have then concluded me as conſtant at the Bor- 
dello, as the galley-ſlave at his oar. But ſince there is ſuch neceſſity. to the hear-ſay of a 
tire, a periwig, or a vizard, that plays muſt have been ſeen, what difficulty was there 
in that? when in the colleges ſo many of the young divines, and thoſe in next aptitude 
to divinity have been ſeen ſo often upon the ſtage, dene 2-19 unboning their Clergy- 
limbs to all the antic and diſhoneſt geſtures of trinculo's, buffoons, and bawds; proſti- 
tuting the ſhame of that miniſtry, which either they had, or were nigh having, to the 
eyes of courtiers and court- ladies, with their Grooms and Madamoiſelles. There while they 
acted, and over- acted, among other young ſcholars, I was a ſpectator; they thought them- 
ſelves gallant men, and 1 750 them fools; they made ſport, and I laugh'd; they miſ- 
pronounc'd, and J miſſik'ꝰd; and to make up the Atticiſm, they were out, and I hiſt. Judge 
now whether ſo many good text- men were not ſufficient to inftruft me of falſe beards 
and vizards, without more expoſitors: and how can this confuter take the face to object 
to me the ſeeing of that which his reverend prelates allow, and incite their young diſci- 
ples to act? For if it be unlawful to ſit and behold a mercenary comedian perſonating 
that which is leaſt unſeemly for a hireling to do, how much more blameful is it 


TW to endure the ſight of as vile things a&ted by perſons either enter'd, or preſently to 


_— * the miniſtry; and how much more foul and ignominious for them to be the 
But becauſe as well by this upbraiding to me the bordello's, as by other ſuſpicious 
glancings in his book, he would ſeem privily to point me out to his readers, as one 
whoſe cuſtom of life were not honeſt, but licentious ; I ſhall intreat to be born with, 
though I digreſs ; and in a way not often trod, acquaint ye with the ſum of my thoughts 
in this matter, through the courſe of my years and ſtudies. . Although I am not igno- 
rant how hazardous it will be to do this under the noſe of the envious, as it were in 
ſkirmiſh to change the compact order, and inſtead of outward actions, to bring inmoſt 
thoughts into front. And I muſt tell ye, readers, that by this ſort. of men I have been 
already bitten at; yet ſhall they not for me know how ſlightly they are eſteem'd,: unleſs 
they have ſo much learning as to read what in Greek AzcpoxaMeis, which together with 
envy, is the common diſeaſe of : ſe who cenſure books that are not for __ „ 
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unlike praiſes: For albeit theſe thoughts to ſome will ſeem. virtuous Kat Wer eee „„ 


a groſs and ſhallow 255 | = 
firm ſettling of the! 
that if I 70 


der'd; I betook me among thoſe lofty. fables and romances,. which recount in 
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in renown over all Chriſtendom: There T read it in the oath of every Knjahey' Obit: fe 
Hhould defend to the experice of his beſt blood, or of his life, if it ſo Befel him, "the ho. 
nour and ch ary Of virgin of matron: from whence even then I learnt what a noble virtue 
_ chaſtity ſure mult be, t6.the defence of which ſo many worthies by ſuch a dear adventure 
of themſelves had fworn ; and if 1 found in the ftory afterward, any of hem by werd 
Ot deed, breaking that oath, I. judg'd it the fame fault of the poet, "as that which is at. 
ttibuted to Hofer, to have written undecent things of the gods :"'only this my mind 
gave me, that ever) free and gentle ſpirit, without that oath, ought to b born «knight, 
nor ch . to expect the gilt ſpur, or the laying of a ford upon his ſhoulder to ſtir Rim 
Ir y his counſel 400 bis, arm, to ſecure and protect the wealeneſs of any * attempt. | 
ed chaſtity, So that even thoſe books, which to many others have been the fuel of wan 
tonnels and looſe living, I cannot think how, "unleſs divine indulgence, pro d to me 
ſo many incitements, as you have heard, to the love and ſtedfäft "obſervation of that 
virtue which abhors the ſociety of bordello's. This · from the laureat fraternity of poets, 
riper 12707 and the ceaſeleſs found of ſtudy and reading, led me to the ſhady — 5 . 
Philo ; but chiefly to the divine volumes of Plato and his equal Nen 
Where pl 1 ſhould tell ye : what I learnt of Chaſtity and love, I mean that Which 18 
To, whoſe charming ay is only virtue, which ſhe bears in her hand to thoſe 105 ae 
worthy; (the reſt are cheated wich a thick intoxicating 5 5 vhich a certain ſorcerefs 
the abuſer of love's name, carries about, ) and how the fn and chiefeſt office of love begins 
and ends in the ſoul, producing thoſe happy twins of der a i generation, kne ledge and 
virtue; with ſuch abſtracted Jublimitics as theſe, it might be worth your liſtning, — 
ders, as I may one day hope to have ye in a ſtill time, when there ſhall be no e 
not in theſe noiſes, the adverſary, as ye know, barking at the door, or ſearching for: mi 
at the bordello's, where it may be he has loſt himſelf, and raps up without pity che ſage 
and rheumatic old Prelateſs, with all her young Corinthian Laity, to mquire for ſuch a 
one. Laft of all, not in time, but as perfection is laſt, that care vas ever had of me, 
with my earlieſt Spa not to be negligently trained in the precepts of (chriſtian rell. 
on: this that I have hitherto related, hath been to ſhew, that though chiriſtianity had 
den but ſlightly taught me, yet a certain reſervedneſs of natural diſpoſition, and moral 
diſcipline, learnt out of the nobleſt philoſophy, was enough to keep me in difdain of far 
leſs: incontinences than this of the bordeflo. But having had the doctrine of holy ſerip 
ture, unfolding thoſe chaſte and high myſteries, with-timelicft care infuſed, that the 
body is for the Lord, and the Lord for the body ;” thus alſo I: to myſelf, that if 
unchaſlity in a woman, whom St. Paul terms the glory of man, ſuch a ſcandal and 
diſhonour, then certainly in a man, who is both the image and _ of God, it muſt, 
tho commonly not ſo thought, be much more deflouring and diſhonourable; in that he fins - 
both againſt his own body, which is the perfecter ſex, and his own glory Which is in the 
woman; and that which is worſt, againſt the image and glory of God Thick is in himſelf. 
Nor did I flumber over that place, expreſſing ſuch high rewards of ever uccompanying the 
Lamb, with thoſe celeſtial ſongs to others inapprehenſible, but not to thoſe who were not 
| defiled with women, which doubtleſs means fornication : for m muſt not be called 
a defilement. Thus large I have purpoſely been, that if I have been juſtly taxed with this 
crime, it may come upon me after all this my confeſſion, with a ten-fold ſhame: but if Thave 
hitherto deſerved no ſuch opprobrious word, or ſuſpicion, 1 may hereby engage myſelf 
now openly to the faithful obſervation of whatT have profeſſed. I go on to ſhew 8 ro | 
unbridled impudence of this looſe railer, who having. once begun his race, 


\ 


how far he flies out beyond all truth and ſhame ; who from the 2 notice o got 5 7 


madverſions, as he proteſts, will undertake to tell ye the very cloaths T wear, hgh he 
be much miſtaken in my wardrobe : and like a ſon of Belial, without the hire of Jeſabel, 
charges me © of blaſphemin God and the king,“ as ordinarily as he imagines < me to 
drink ſack and wear, mere 4 betauſe this was a * in his 2 n 
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oiſons upon me, whether they would work or no. Whom what mould 1 Ar 
belute more, whenas that book which js his only teſtimony returns the ye upon Rim; not 
giving him the leaſt hint of the author to be either a ſwearer, or a ſack-drinker.. And for 


the readers, if they can believe me, principally for thoſe reaſons which 1 have. alledged, 


to be of life and purpoſe neither diſhoneſt, nor unchaſte, they will be eaſily induced to think | 


me ſober both of wine, and of word; but if I have been Already ſucceſsleſs in perſuading 
tedious labours, mine of exculing, and theirs of needleſs hea F 


" 


Proceeding further, I am met with a whole ging of words Be. hraſes not mine, for he 
hath maim'd them, and like a ly depraver mangled them in this his wicked limbo, worſ& 
than the ghoſt of Deiphobus appear'd to his friend Eneag. Here I ſcarce know them, 

| place in that book where I ſer them: for certain- 


and he that would, let him repair to the 
ly this tormentor of ſemicolons is as goo 


at diſmembring and ſlitting ſentences, as hig 


grave fachrs the prelats have been at Ggrarizing and flirting noſes. By ſuch Handy cral 


as this what might he not traduce ? Only that odour which being his own put needs of- 


fend his ſenſe of ſmelling, ſince he will needs beſtow his foot among us, and not allow ug 
— \ a * b er. : 4 + en n g 

to think he wears a ſock, I ſhall endeayour it may be offenceleſs to other mens ears. Ihe 

remonſtrant having to do with grave and reverend men his adverſaries, thought it became 

him to tell them in ſcorn, that ** the biſhop's foot had been in 1 book and- confuted. 


{ x 


it;“ which when I ſaw him arrogate, to have done that wit 
conſideration of his head, to ſpurn a confuration among re 
the lawfulneſs of moving his jollity to bethink him, what 


his heel 


» 


o berhink him, What odour a ſock would have in ſuch 
painful buſineſs... And this may have chanced to touch him more nearly than 


3 


bor indeed a biſhop's foot that hath all his zoes maugre the gout, and 4 Inen ſock. over it, 
is the apteſt emblem of the prelate himſelf; who being a.pluraliſt, may under one dufte 
ſtench to heaven than that which this young queaſineſs retches at. And this is the imme - 
ere ur ute perfec an hypocrite as Cai- 
phas, ere he be a high, prieſt, cries out, © Horrid blaſphemy !”* and like a fecreant Jeu, 
calls for Stones. Ebeſeech ye, friends, ere the brick-bats fly, reſolye me and yourtelves,. 


which is alſo linen, hidę four benefices, beſides the metropolitan toe, and ſends a 
diate reaſon here why our enraged confuter, that he may be as 


is it blaſphemy, or any whit diſagreeing from chriſtian. meekneſs, whenas Chriſt himſelf. 


#35 * 


ſpeaking of unſayoury traditions, ſcrupſes not to name the dungbill and the jakes, for me 


* 


to anſwer a ſlovenly wincer of a confutation, that if he would needs put his foot to fuch a 
ſweaty ſervice, the odour of his ſock was like to be neither muſk, nor Benjamin? Thus 
did that fooliſh monk in a barbarous declamation accuſe Petrarch of blaſphemy for diſ- 
praiſing the French wines. But this which follows is plain Bedlam ſtuff, this is the De- 
moniac Legion indeed, which the Remonſtrant feared had been againſt him, and now he 
| | 8 this miſereant 
wretch, ſtone him to death, leſt-you. ſmart for his impunity.” What thinks the remon- 
ſtrant? does he like that ſuch words as theſe ſhould come out of his ſhop; out 
of his Trojan horſe? to give the watch-word like a Guiſian of Paris to a mutiny or 
maſſacre; to proclaim a C ruſada againſt his fellow · chriſtian now in this troublous and di- 
** kingdom? If he do, I ſhall ſay that to be the remonſtrant, is no better 


may ſee is for him. Lou that love Chriſt,” faith he, an 


vided time o 11 in | Ti | 8 
than to be a jeſuit; and that if he and his aecomplices could do as the rebels have done in 


Ireland to the proteſtants, they would do in England the ſame to them that would no pre- 
lates. For a more ſeditious and butcherly ſpeech no cell of Loyola could have belch d 


9 


* * * * 9 % 


againſt one who in all his writing _ not, that any man's ſkin ſhould be rais d. And 


yet this curling Shimei, a hurler of ſtones, as well 2s face inſta 
to make as though he deſpair' d of victory unleſs 2 0 defence would get it him.” 


Did I err at all, readers, to foretel ye, when firſt I met with 
modeſt there, was a certain red portending Ggn, that he 


a 


% 


ſeemed to come; off roundlx, as if he were ſome. Fan er of falſe accuſations, to try his 
Whom what ſhould 1 endeavour td 


s that 1 the beſt 


Luas aware; 


ſtones, as well as a railer, Wants not the face inſtantly. 


his title, that the epithet of 
anc ere long to be moſt tempeſ- 


* 
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But mark, readers, there is a kind of juſtice obſerved among them that do evil, 


4 


* 


- 
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” * * 
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tuouſly bold, and ſhameleſs ? Nevertheleſs, © he dares not ſay but there oy be hid in his 
nature as much venomous atheiſm and prophanation, as he thinks hath broke out at his 

adverſary's lips; but he hath not the ſore running upon him,“ as he would intimate 1 
have.” Now truſt me not, readers, if I be not already weary of pluming and footing'this | 
ſea-gull, ſo open he lies to ſtrokes, and never offers at another, but brings home the 
dorre upon himſelf. For if the ſore be running upon me, in all judgment I have ſcap'd 
the diſcaſe; but he who hath as much hid in him, as he hath voluntarily confeſt, 


and cannot expel it, becauſe he is dull, (for venomous atheiſm were no treaſure to be kept 


within him elſe} let him take the part he hath choſen, which muſt needs follow, to ſwell 
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ed ame evil, but 
this man loves injuſtice in the very order of his malice. For having all this while abuſed 
the good name of his adverſary with all manner of licence in revenge of his remonſtrant, 


* 


1 1 ; 


if they be not both one perſon, or as I am told, Father and Son, yet. after all this he calls 
for ſatisfaction, whenas he himſelf hath already taken the utmoſt farthing. Violence 


hath been done,” ſays he, © to the perſon of a holy and religious prelate.” To which, ſome- 
thing in effect to what St. Paul anfwer'd of Ananias, I anſwer, © I wiſt not brethren that he 
was a holy and religious Prelate; for evil is written of thoſe who would be prelates. And 


finding him thus in diſguiſe without his ſuperſcription or Phylactery either of holyor Pre- 
late, it were no fin 


| to ſerve him as Longchamp biſhop of Ely was ſerved in his diſguiſe at 
Dover: he hath begun the meaſure natneleſs, and when he pleaſes we may all appear as 
we are. And let him be then what he will, he ſhall be to me ſo as I find him principled. 

For neither muſt prelate or arch-prelate hope to exempt himſelf from being reckoned as 


one of the vulgar, which is for him only to hope whom true wiſdom and the con- 


tempt of vulgar opinions exempts, it being taught us in the pſalms, that he who is in 


honour and underſtandeth not, is as the beaſts that periſh. And now firſt © the manner 
of handling that cauſe” which J undertook, he thinks is ſuſpicious, as if the wiſeſt, and 
the beſt words were not ever to ſome or other ſuſpicious. But where is the offence, 


the diſagreement from chriſtian meekneſs, or the precept of Solomon in anſwering folly? 


When the remonſtrant talks of froth and ſcum, I tell him there is none, and bid him ſpare 
his ladle: when he brings in the meſs with Keal, Beef, and Breweſs, what ſtomach in 
England could forbear to call for flanks and briſkets ? Capon and white broth having 


been likely ſometimes in the ſame room with Chriſt and his apoſtles, 'why does it trouble 
him that it ſhould be now in the ſame leaf, eſpecially, where the diſcourſe is not conti- 
nued, but interrupt? And let him tell me, is he wont to ſay grace, doth he not then name 


| holieſt names over the ſteam of coſtlieſt ſuperfluities ? Does he judge it fooliſh or diſhoneſt 


to write that among religious things, which when he talks of religious things, he can de- 
voutly chew ? Is he afraid to name Chrift where thoſe things are written in the ſame leaf, 
whom he fears not to name while the ſame things are in his mouth? Doth not Chriſt him- 
ſelf teach the higheſt things by the ſimilitude of old bottles and patched cloaths? Doth he 
not illuſtrate beſt things by things moſt evil? his own coming to be as a thief in the night, 
and the righteous man's wiſdom to that of an unjuſt ſteward ? He might therefore have 


done better to have kept in his canting Beggars, and heathen Altar, to ſacrifice his thread- 
bare criticiſm of Bomolochus to an unſeaſonable goddeſs fit for him call'd importunity, and 
have reſerved his Greek derivation till he lecture to his freſh men, for here his itchipg pe- 


dantry is but flouted. 5 e . 

But to the end that nothing may be omitted which may farther ſatisfy any conſcionable 
man, who notwithſtanding what I could explain before the animadverſions, remains yet 
unſatisfied concerning that way of writing which I there defended, but this confuter 
whom it pinches, utterly diſapproves; I ſhall aſſay once again, and perhaps with 
| N e | | 1 more 


27 „„ Saad gi ae ( 
ignation or ſcorn upon an object that merits it, were among 
. he tony. it were my work, and that an eaſy one, to i 
5 0 rules of beſt rhetoricians, and the famouſeſt examples of N 
— But ſince the religion af it is diſputed, and erg I ſhall make ue | 
only of ſuch reaſons and authorities, as religion f e 197th It will be harder 
to gainſay, than for me to evince that in the teaching of men diverſly-temper'd different 
ways are to be try d. The baptiſt, we know, was a ſtrict man, remarkable {ny 
and ſet onder of I, Our Saviour who had all gifts in him, was Lord to 
doctrinating power in what fort. him beſt. ſeemed ; ; ſometimes by a mild and - 
verſe, ſometimes with plain and impartial home-ſpeaking, regardleſs of thoſe whom the 


_ auditors might, think he ſhould have had in more reſpect; otherwhiles with bitter and. ire- 
ful rebukes, if not teachir 


yet leaving excuſeleſs thoſe his wilful im What 
was all in him, was divid amohg Weg other, the, rechen u, his c ea 
ſevere and ever of a {ad gravity, that they may win ſuch, and check ſometimes thoſe who 
ba ee ere jocond; others Fee ſent W iy pad; ſtill as 
it were at large, in m an untreſpaſſing oneſty; WO Are tempered, 
may have by whom they might be drawn to ſalvation, and they who are too ſcrupulous, 
and dejected of ſpirit, | might be often ſtrengthened with wiſe conſolations and revivings: 
no man being forced wholly to diſſolve that ground-work of nature winch Cad cee in 
him, the ſanguine to cmpty out all his ſociable livelineſs, the choleric to expel quit . 
unſinning pred of his anger; but that each radical humour and paſfion wrou | 
upon and corredted as it ought, might.be.oade the pro mould and fa 
man's peculiar gifts and. virtues, Some alſo were induced with, Nee 
ſoundneſs of argument, to teach and conyince, the rational and ſober-mi 


therefore that to he nt the only expedient, courſe of teaching, for in time 4 7 
ſition, when either againſt new hereſies ariſing, or old corruptions to be reformed, this 


cool unpaſſionate mildneſs of poſitive wiſdom is not enough to damp and aſtoniſh the proud 
reſiſtance of carnal and falſe "odors, then. (that I may have leave to ſoar a-while-as the 
— uſe) zeal, whoſe ſubſtance. is ethereal, arming in compleat diamond, aſcends his 
ery chariot, drawn with two bl meteors figured like beaſts, but of a higher breed 
oF any the Zodiac yields, reſembling Lins of 7 four which Ezekiel and St. John 
ſaw, the one viſaged like a lion to exp wer, high authority, and i ion; the 
other of countenance like a-man 8 e and ſcorn upon perverſe and — ſe- 
ducers : with theſe the invineible warrior zeal ſhaking looſly * — lack. reins drives over the 


heads of ſcarlet  prelates, and ſuch as are inſolent to maintain traditions, bruiſing their 


ſtiff necks under his flaming wheels. Thus did the true prophets of old combat wich the 


falls ; thus has (he himſelf, the fountain of meekneſs, found acrimony enough. to be ſtill 
ga ting ag exing the prelatical phariſees. But ye will ſay theſe had immediate warrant 
dots het thus e and I ſay, ſo much the plainlier is it proved, that there may 
| — a ſanctiſied bitterneſs againſt the enemies of truth. Yet that IF may not think inſpi- 
ration only the warrant thereof, but that it is as any other virtue, of moral and general ob- 
ſervation, the example of Luther may ſtand for all, whom God made choice ws before 


others to be of higheſt eminence and po Wain relgrming the church ; who, not of  revela- 
tion, but of judgment writ ſo Ms ee ſt aſt the chief defenders of old untruths in 
the Romiſh ep" that his own friends and 


yourers were many times offended with the | 
fierceneſs of his ſpirit z yet he being cited before Charles the Fifth to anſwer for his b | 
and having divided them into three ſorts; whereof one was of thoſe which he had ſharply 


vritten, refuſed, though upon deliberation given him, to retra& or unſay any word ther- 


ins a3 ms, nom aac in Mlakon. Yea, he defends. his eagerneſs, as being 6 90 gooſe ; 


ſpirit, and one who could not write a dull ſtile: and affirmed, he thought it God 


, to hong the inventions oof men thas 2 ſeeing that matters Qu etly handled . 
| OL. ; | . 7 1 | 


Lend ths 


vent mind; it ſhall ſuffice me to look to mine own. And this 
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were quickly forgot.” And herewithal how uſeful and available God had made this tart 


that blaming his friends who had ſo counſell'd him, he reſolved never to run into the like 
error: if at other times he ſeem to excuſe his vehemence, as more than what was meet, 
I have not examined through his works, to know how far he 1 8 way to his own fer- 

ſhall cafily aver, though 
it may ſeem a hard ſaying, that the ſpirit of God, who is 1 itſelf, Sek he would re- 
prove any fault ſeverely, or but relate things done or ſaid with irdignation by others, ab- 


three of the prophets, where God denouncing bitterly the puniſhments of idolaters, tells 
them in a term immodeſt to be uttered in cool blood, that their wives ſhall be defiled 
openly. But theſe, they will ſay, were honeſt words in that age when they were ſpoken, 
Which is more than any Rabbin can prove; and certainly had God been ſo minded, he 


could have picked ſuch words as ſhould never have come into abuſe. What will they ſay 


to this? David going againſt Nabal, in the very ſame breath when he had Juſt before 

named the name of God, he vows not © to leave any alive of NabaPs houſe that 

againſt the wall.” But this was unadviſedly ſpoke, you will anſwer, and ſet down toi 
vate his infirmity. Turn then to the firſt of Kings, where God himſelf uſes the phraſe 

% will cut off from Jetebbarn him that piſſeth againſt the wall.” Which had it been a % 


unſeemly ſpeech in the heat of an earneſt expreſſion, then we muſt conclude that Jona- 
than or Onkelos the Targumiſts were of cleaner language than he that made the tongue; 


that is to 


for they render it as briefly, I will:cut off all who are at years of diſeretion, 
ſay, fo much diſcretion as to hide nakedneſs. Whereas God, who is the author both of 


puͤrity and eloquence, choſe this phraſe as fitteſt in that vehement character wherein he 
ſpake. Otherwiſe that plain word might have eaſily been forborn: which the Maſoreths 


and rabbinical Scholiaſts not well attending, have often uſed to blur the margent with 


Keri inſtead of Ketiv, and gave us this inſulſe rule out of their Talmud, That all 
Words which in the law are writ obſcenely, muſt be changed to more civil words: :?* fools 
Vvho would teach men to read more decently than God thought good to write. And thus 
I take it to be manifeſt, chat indignation againſt men and their actions notoriouſſy bad, 

hath leave and authority oft- times to utter ſuch words and phraſes as in common talk were 


not ſo mannerly to uſe. - That ye may know, not only as the hiſtorian ſpeaks, “ that all 


{thoſe things for which men plough, build, or fail; obey virtue, but that all words, and 
whatſoever may be ſpoken, thall at ſome time in an unwonted manner wait upon her r pur- 


ſes. 
Now that the cenfirtine may allo Kone as he deſires, what torte of wacht there is 


fometimes in laughter; I ſhall return him in ſhort, that laughter being one way of anſwer- 
ing © a fool according to his folly,” teaches two ſorts of perſons, firſt,” the fool ' himſelf 
„ not to be wiſe in his own conceit, as Solomon affirms ; which is certain- 
Va great document, to make an unwiſe man know himſelf. Next, it teacheth the 
"hearers, in as much as ſcorn is one of thoſe puniſhments which belong to men carnally 
wiſe, which is oft in ſcripture declared; for when ſuch are puniſh'd,' << the ſimple are 


thereby made wiſe,” if Solomon's rule be true. And I would aſk, to what end Eliah 


* mocked the falſe prophets ? was it to ſhew his wit, or to fulfil his humour? doubtleſs we 
cannot imagine that great ſervant of God had any other end in all which he there did, but 
ts teach and inſtruct the poor miſled people. And we may frequently read; that many of 
? the martyrs in the midſt of their troubles, were not ſparing to deride and ſcoff their ſu- 
Perſtitious 'perjecutors: "Now: may che confutant adviſe again with Sir Francis ee 

| +: whether 


| n in the church's cauſe, he often found by his own experience. For when he be. 
took himſelf to lenity and moderation, as they call it, he reaped nothing but conternpt 
both from Cajetan and Eraſmus, from Cocleus, from Ecchius, and others; infomuch 


Rains not from ſome words not civil at other times to be ſpoken. Omitting that place in 
Numbers at the killing of Zimri and Coſbi; done by Phineas in the height of zeal, related, 
-as the Rabbins expound, not without an obſcene word; we may find in Deuteronomy and 
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by 


c 5 
or Je. 3 ui me a all this 0 the who 


made you the may hg n to 9 0 about this dole of laughter and reprehenſion, which no 
man thanks yo 47% ur. 1 for? To the urbanity of that man, I ſhould anſwer much after 
t 


this ſort: 1, friend objecter, having read of heathen philoſo phers, ſome to have 
taugbt, that whoſoever would but uſe. hag ear to liſten, might h the voice of his guid 
Genius ever before him, calling, and as it were pointing to that 5 14 2755 is his part to 
low ; others, as the Stoics, to account reaſon, which they egemonicon, to ro be 
the common Mercury, AG without error thoſe 20 Kt Fs. ves, obediently 


be led ee havi this, I could not eſteem ſo pgorly of the faith which 1 I 
profeſs, . that G 


meaſure themſelves by other men's meaſures, how. to give ſcope or limit to their pro 
actions; for that were to make us the moſt at a ſtand, the moſt uncertain and ede 
wanderers in our doings, of all religions in the world. So that the queſtion ere Wh 
moved, who he is that ſpends thus the benevolence of laughter and reproof ſo liberally 


upon ſuch men as the prelates, may return with a more juſt demand, who. he i is not of 3 


place and Knowledge never ſo mean, under whoſe. contempt and jirk theſe men are not de- 


ſervedly fallen? N either can religion receive any wound by di 1 thrown upon the pre- 


rather are the men Who 
have wounded religion, and their ſtripes muſt he cal her. I might alſo tell them, what Elec- 4 


lates, ſince religion and they ſure were never in ſuch amity. 


tra in Sophocles, à wiſe virgin anſwered her eke e * thou 

naten reproved, by her the dapghter. PRE R Ws Ke 
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If chere che Remonſtrant complain of ibels, it is Mer he feels them to N nat 
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aim'd. For I aſk again, as before in the animadverſions, how long is it ſince Ke hath | 
diſrel iſh'd-libels ?. We neyer heard the leaſt mutter of his voice — 3 them while they 
ee the Scots and Puritans. And yet he 
achus Niganor, ; « that he miſliked and cenſur'd.” 
TW, 


flew abroad without controul or check, 
can remember of none but Lim 


No more but of one can the hear Tem: 


more? What it of one more whereof che ſtrant in many ikelihoods y be. 
the author? Did he, never ere et intitled alter his a fa ſhion 1 futve 


that fooliſh, ROW, ſcandalous, prophs phane libel, the. proteſt 


What if I ty in mind of one 


An apology ” Sereno. * Th 5 WY 


had left? nothing; to: thoſe who, had forſaken all doctrines for his, 
to be an inward witneſs and arrant of what they have to do, as chat they ſhould need "4 | 
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child doth not more expreſly. refigure the viſage of his father, than that book teſembles 
the ſtile of the remonſtrant, in thoſe idioms of ſpeech, herein he ſeems moſt to deſight: 
and in the ſeventeenth page three lines together are taken out of the remonſtrance word 
for word, not as a citation, but as an author borrows from himſelf. Whoever it be, he 
may as juſtly be ſaid to have libell'd, as he againſt whom he writes: there ye ſhall find 
another man than here is made ſhew of, there he bites as faſt as this whines; Vinegar in 
the ink” is there . the antidote of vipers.” Laughing in a religious controverſy. is there 
v a thrifty phyſic to expel his melancholy.” In the mean time the teſtimony of Sir Francis 
Bacon was not miſalledged, 8 that libels on the Biſhops part were uttered 
openly ; and if he hoped the Prelates had no intelligence with the libelſers, he delivers it 
but as his favourable opinion. But had he contradicted himſelf, how could 1 affoil him 
here, more than a little before, where I know not how, by bing ny. himſelf, he leaves 
an aſperſion upon Job, which by any elſe I never heard laid- to his charge? For having 
affirmed that © there is no greater confuſion than the confounding of jeſt and earneſt,” 
preſently he brings the example of Job, © glancing at conceits of mirth, When he fat 
bares» d people with the gravity of a judge upon him.” I jeſt and earneſt be ſuch a 
| confuſion, then were the people much wiſer than Job, for he ſmil'd, and they believed 
Him not.” To defend libels, which is that whereof I am next accus'd, was far from my 
purpoſe. TI had not fo little ſhare in good name, as to give another that advantage againſt 
myſelf. The ſum of what I ſaid was, that a more free permiſſion of writing at ſome times 
might be profitable, in ſuch a queſtion eſpecially wherein the magiſtrates are not fully 
reſolvd; and both fides have equal liberty to write, as now they have. Not as when the 
Prelates bore ſway, in whoſe time the books of ſome men were confuted, when they who 
ſhould have anſwer'd were in cloſe priſon, deny'd the uſe of pen or paper. And the 
divine right of Epiſcopacy was then valiantly aſſerted, when he who would have been 
"reſpondent muſt have bethought himſelf withal how he could refute the Clink or the 
Gatehouſe. If now therefore they be purſu'd with bad words, who perſecuted others with 
bad deeds, it is a way to leſſen tumult rather than to encreaſe it; whenas anger thus 
freely vented, ſpends itſelf ere it break out into action, though Machiavel, whom he 
Cites, or any Machiavilian Prieſt think the contraeeeerr... 
Nov, readers, I bring ye to his third ſection; wherein very cautiouſly and no more 
than needs: left I ſhould take him for ſome chaplain at hand, ſome ſquire of the body to 
his Prelate, one that ſerves not at the altar only, but at the court cup-board, he will be- 
ſtow on us a pretty model of himſelf ; and ſobs me out half a dozen ptizical motto's, . 
wherever he had them, hopping ſhort in the meaſure of convulſion- fits; in which labour 
the agony of his wit having eſcap'd narrowly, inſtead of well-fiz” e he greets us 
with a quantity of thumb- ring poſies. He has a fortune therefore good, becauſe he 
is content with it.” This is a piece of ſapience not worth the brain of a fruit - trencher; 
as if content were the meaſure of what is good or bad in the gift of fortune. For by this 
rule a bad man may have a good fortune, becauſe he may be oft- times content with it 
for many reaſons which have no affinity with virtue, as love of eaſe, want of ſpirit to 
uſe more, and the like. And therefore content, he ſays, © becauſe. it neither goes 
before, nor comes behind his merit.” Belike then if his fortune ſhould go before his 
merit, he would not be content, but reſign, if we believe him, which I do the leſs, 
becauſe he implies, that if it came behind his merit, he would be content as little. Whereas 
if a wiſe man's content ſhould depend upon ſuch a Therefore, becauſe his fortune came 
not behind his merit, how many wiſe men could have content in this world ? In his next 
pithy ſymbol 1 dare not board him, for he paſſes all the ſeven wiſe Maſters of Greece, 
attributing to himſelf that which on my life Solomon durſt not; *-to have affections ſo 
equally temper'd, that they neither too haſtily adhere to the truth before it be . 5 


11. Apoll 2 401 # ; >T 1 MN Us. . 125 
amin' d,. nor too PEI Which unleſs he only were exempted out of e 
rupt maſs of Adam, born without fin original, and living without actual, is impoſſit iq 
Had Solomon (For it behoves'me'to-inſtince in the wiſeſt, dealing with ſack am ſcendent 
ſage as this) had Solomon affections ſo equally temper d, as as not adhering too lazily to 
che truth, | when God warn'd him of his halting in idolatry ? do we read that he reper d 
haſtily ? did not his affections lead him haſtily from an examin'd nor yaw much 
would they lead him flowly to it? Vet this man beyond a Stoic / 
a rapture, and cleaves to it; not as through the dim ee of his 


frail manſion of fleſh,/ are ever! unequally tamper d, 
ng back bed te e. the A vi wen. But 


3 | 
"Bar whether. Toca rſon,. 


n . 


And this with 18 Ein or rather diſtection of himſelf, ſhort: ye - will fi: ban! ins 7} 
breath and extent, as in our own praiſes it ought to be. unleſs n name hath 
been wrongfully attainted. Right, but if ye look at what he aſeribes to ine, 6 < char 
temper of his affectionsꝰ which cannot any en be but in paradiſe,, all. the judicious 
Panegyrics in any language extant are not half. ſo prolix.. And that well appears in his- 
next removal. For what with putting his fancy to the tiptoe in this deſcription of him- 
ſelf, and what with adventuring preſently. to ſtand upon his own: legs without the crutches- 
of his margent, which is the ſluce moſt commonly. ch that feeds the dromth of his tent, 
he comes ſo lazily on in a ſimily, with his . arm full of weeds,” and demeans himſelf in 
the dull expreſſion ſo like a dough-kneaded thing, that he has not ſpirit enough left him 
ſo far to look to his Syntaxis, as to avoid nonſenſe. For ãe muſt be underſtood there that 
the Stranger, and not he who brings the bundle, would be deceivd in cenſuring the field. 
which this hipſhot Grammarian cannot ſet into right frame of conſtruction, neither here in 
the ſimilitude, nor in the following Reddition thereof; which being to this purpoſe, that 
* the faults of the beſt pe and preſented in groſs, ſeem monſtroug, ff, this,” faith . 
he, “ you have done, in p on his-ſleeye: the faults of others 3. as if to pick out 
his own faults, and to os this ults of others-upen him, were to do thi ſame thing, 10 
anſwer therefore how T 85 cull'd out the evil actions of the r dae from his virtues, 
I am acquitted by the dexterity and conveynnde of his nonſenſe, loſing that for Which hne 
brought his parable. But what of other men's faults I have pinn'd. upon his ſleeve, . let | 
him ſhew. For whether he were the man who term'd the martyrs Foxian confeſſors, it 
matters not-z he that ſhall ſtep up before others: to deſtnd a. Church, gavernment, : ee 
wants almoſt no cireumſtance, but only a name to be a plain popedom, a government 
which changes the fatherly and ever. teacfing diſcipline of Chriſt inte that dardly and un- 
inſtructing juriſdiction which properly makes the pope antichriſt,, makes himſelf an ac- 
ceſſory to all the evil committed by thoſe, who are arm'd to do miſchief by that undue 
government; which they by their wicked deeds, do with a kind of paſſive and unwitting ? 
obedience to God deſtroy. But he by . words and traditions againſt the Serip- 
ture obſtinately ſeeks to maintain. their on wickedneſs ruining their own 
unjuſt authority, make room — to or hex-frag But he by a ſhew of 3 upholding 
the evil which in them adoes itſelf, * __ which. they: _ cident..let in. 


Their | 
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Their manifeſt crimes ſerve to bring forth an enſuing göod, and haſten 4 
themſelves ; and his 9 1 good tents to reinforce their ſelf-puniſhing crimes and: his 
own, by doing his beſt to delay all redreſs. Shall not all the miſchief which other men 
do be laid to bis charge, if they do it by that unchurch-like power which he defends? 
Chriſt ſaith, “he that is not with me, is againſt me, and he that gathers not with 
ſcatters.” In what de of enmity to Chriſt ſhall we place that man then, who ſo is 
with him, as that it makes more againſt him, and ſo gathers with him, that it ſcatters 
more from him ? Shall it avail that man to ſay he honours the martyrs memory, and treads 
in their ſteps? No; the Phariſees confeſs'd as — of the holy prophets. Let him, and 
ſuch as he, when they are in their beſt actions, even at their prayers, look to hear. that 
vhich the Phariſees heard from John the Baptiſt, when they leaſt expected, when they 
rather look*d for praiſe from him; Generation of vipers, who hath warned ye to flee 
from the wrath to come?“ Now that ye have ſtarted back from the purity of 1 
which is the only rule of reformation, to the old vomit of your traditions; now ye 
have either troubled or leven'd the people of God, and the doctrine of the with 
ſcandalous ceremonies and maſs-borrow'd Liturgies, do ye turn the uſe of that truth 
es ye — feſs, to countenance that falſhood which ye gain by? We alſo reverence the 
rely only upon the Scriptures. And why we ought not to rely upon the 
mi I ſhall tle content with ſuch reaſons as my confuter himſelf affords me; who is, 
I muſt needs ſay for him, in that point as officious an adverſary as I would wiſh to any 
man. For, . firſt,” faith he, © there may be a martyr in a wrong cauſe, and as cou 
ous in ſuffering as the beſt z ſometimes in a good cauſe with a forward ambition diſpleaſing 
to God. Other whiles they that ſtory of them out of blind zeal or malice, may write 
many things of them untruly.” f this be ſo, as ye hear his own confeſſion, with what 
ſafety can the remonſtrant rely upon the martyrs as © Patrons of his cauſe,” whenas any 
of thoſe who are alledged for the approvers of our Liturgy or Prelaty, might have been, 
though not in a wrong cauſe, martyrs ? yet whether not vainly ambitious of that ho- 
nour, or whether not miſreported or miſunderſtood in thoſe their opinions, God only 
knows. The teſtimony of what we believe in religion muſt be fuch as the A 
may reſt on to be ane and incorruptible, which is only the word . Gd. - 


SECT. V. 


His fifth ſion finds ifelf agprieved that the menen mould hiv tax'd with the 
illegal proceeding of the high commiſſion, and vath ex officio: And firſt, . whether they 
wete illegal or no, tis more than he knows.“ Sxe this malevolent fox I that tyranny 
which the whole kingdom cry'd out againſt as ſtung with adders and ſcorpions, that 

yranny which the Parliament in compaſſion of the Church and Commonwealth hath 

diffolv'd and fetch'd up by the roots, for which it hath receiv'd the public thanks and 
dlellings of thouſands; this obſcure thorn- eater of malice and n as well as of 
Quodlibets and Sophiſms, knows not whether it were illegal or not. Evil, evil, 
would be your reward, ye worthies of the Parliament, if this Saphiſter and his accomp- 
lices had the cenſuring or the ſounding forth of your'labours. ' And that the Remonſtrant 
cannot waſh his hands of all the cruelties exercis'd by the Prelates, is paſt doubting. 
They ſcourged the conſeſſors of the goſpel, and he held the ſcourgers garments. They | 
executed their rage; and he, if he did nothing elſe, defended the government with the 
oath that did it, and the ceremonies s which » were the cauſe. oy" it: de he Wink to be 
counted W 2088 


0 „ 


SECT: VI. 


In rhe following ſ&5on I muſt foretel ye, readers, the doings will be roug 
gerous, the baiting of a Satyr. And if the work ſeem more trivial or boiſt 
for this diſcourſe, let the remonſtrant thank the folly of this confuter, who could not 2 - 
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a private word paſs, but he muſl | all this blaze of it. I had ſaid, that becauſe the 
remonſtrant was ſo much offended with thoſe who were tart again nſt the Prelates, ſure he 
© loy'd toothleſs forth which I took were as improper as a toothed 8 This 
cha champion from behind the arras cries out, that thoſe toothleſs faryrs were of | the  remon- | 
ſtrant's making; and arms himfelf here tooth and nail, 8 5 horn to boot, to an 2 
want of teeth, or rather of gums in the fa And for an onſet tells me; t 
ſimily of a ſleekſtone ſhows I can'be as bold | with'a relate as familiar with a lavindreſs?” 
But does it not argue rather the laſcivious promptneſs of his own fancy, who from the 
harmleſs mention of a ſleekſtone could neigh out the remembrance of his old coriverſation 
among the Viraginian trollops? For e, if he move me, I ſhall claim his own oath, the 
oath ex officio againſt any 1 or prelate in the kin dom, to have ever as much hated 
ſuch pranks as the beſt and chafteſt of them all. Thar exception which 1 made againſt 
toothleſs ſatyrs, the confuter es I had from the Saty rift, but is far deceiv'd: neither 
had I ever read the hobbling Dil lh which he means. 125 this good ha 51 had from a 
careful education, to be inyr'd and ſeaſon'd betimes with the beſt” and e ſeganteſt authors 
of the learned tongues, and thereto brought an ear that could meaſure a Jult cadence, and 
ſcan without articulating ; rather nice arid humorous in FRE was tolerable,” than patient 
to read every drayling verſifier. Whence lighting upon this title of toothleſs 00 
I will not conceal ye what I thought, readers, 85 ſure this muſt be ſonje' N 
who might have done better to have us His e 15 made an end of breedin 
2 upon him to wield a fatyt's whip. ' But when 1 heard ah go "om W the 
words of elviſh knights,” do hot 121 me, if Tchang” 5 and con- 
duded him ſome deſperate cutler. _ But w hy e « his ſcornful 11 cou d never" abide” with 
tragic ſhoes her A 0 for 5 N. 07 Mi ce of the verſe told me that her maulein 
knuckles were, never bufkin, And turping 7 Boe chance to the ſixkh 
ſatyr of his 80 boo | vt 7 TE d; "where hav} in heaven's 
univerſal alpha he falls dowI to that wretched poornelſs and frigi 15 „to talk öf 
Bridge · ſtreet in Heaven, and the Offler of Heaven,“ and there Man other matter 
to catch him a heat, (for certain he was in the frozen Zone miſerably Benumt' d) with 
thoughts lower than any beadle ;betakes him to whip the ſign-poſts of Cambridge ale- 
houſes, the ordinary ſabjeR of freſhmens tales,” and in a ſtrain as pitiful. Which for him 
o_ 0 be etl toy the firſt Engliſh ſatyr, to abaſe himſelf to, who might have learnt 
the Latin and Italian ſatyriſts, and in our own tongue from the . Viſion 


ad C Creed of Pierce Plowman,” beſides others before him, manifeſted a preſumptuous 


undertaking with weak and unexamin'd ſhoulders. For a ſatyr as it was born out of a 
Tragedy, ſo ought to reſemble his parentage, to ſtrike hi h, and adventure dangerouſly 
at the moſt em vices among the greateſt perſons, and not to creep into every blind 
taphouſe that 1 a conſtable more than a' ſatyr. But that ſuch a poem ſhould be 
cooehleſs I ſtill affirm it to be a bull, taking away the eſſence of that which it calls it- 
ſelf. For if it bite neither the perſons nor the vices, how is it a ſatyr? and if it bite 
either, how is it tootlileſs? ſo that toothleſs ſatyrs are as much as if he had faid toothleſs 
teeth. What we ſhould do therefore with this learned comment upon Teeth and Horns, 
which hath brought this confutant into his pedantic kingdom of Cornucopia, to tl 
him for glofling upon Horns even to the Hebrew-root, I know not; unleſs we ſhould 
commend him to be lecturer in Eaſt-chea upon St. Luke's day, when they ſend their 
.ribute to that famous Haven by Deptfor . But-we are not like to ſcape him ſo. Fornow 
the worm of Criticiſm works in him, he will tell us the derivation of * German rutters, f 
meat, and of ink,” which doubtleſs, rightly apply'd with ſome gall in it, may prove good 
to heal this tetter of Pedagoguiſm that beſpreads him, with ſuch a Tenaſmus of originating, 

that if he be an Arminian, and deny original fin, all the 2 bes 255 . Dag 
| witneſs that his brain is not meanly en with that 1 1 
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His . tion . to cavil out the flaws which were found in che 1 
logic ; who having laid down for a 1 ropoſition, that * civil polity is variable and 
arbitrary,” from whence was inferr* ly upon him that he had concluded. the po- 
lity of England to be arbitrary, for 9222 includes particular; here his defendant is not 
n . to confeſs that the remonſtrant's propoſition was ſophiſtical by a Fallacy called, 
ad plures interrogationes : which ſounds to me ſomewhat ſtrange that a remonſtrant of 
that pretended ſincerity ſhould bring deceitful and double-dealing propoſitions to che 
| parliament, . The truth is, he had let ſlip a ſhrewd paſſage ere he was aware, not think- 
ing the concluſion would turn upon him with ſuch a terrible edge, and not knowing 
how to wind out of the briars, he or his ſubſtitute feems more willing to lay the integrity 
of his logic to pawn, and grant a fallacy in his own ma * * where none is, than to be for- 
.ced. to uphold the inference.” For that diſtinction fible and lawful is ridiculous 
to be ſought for in that ropoſition ; no man ul by oa mat! it is poſſible to change the 
form of civil polity; and that it is held lawful at Major, the word © arbitrary” 
implies. Nor will this help him, to deny that it is frown at any time, or by any 
undertakers,” (which are two limitations invented by him ſince) for when it ſtands as he 
will have it now by his ſecond edition, % lity is variable, but not at any time, 
or by any undertakers, it will reſult u him, belike then at ſome time, and by 


ſome undertakers it may. And ſo on mincing the matter, till he 


weets with ſomething in Sir Francis N then he takes heart again, and holds his 

Major at large. But by and by, as ſoon as the ſhadow of Sir. Francis hath left ' him, he 

falls off again warping g and warping, till he come to contradict himſelf in diameter; and 
_ denies flatly that it is © either variable or arbitrary, being once ſettled.” Which third 
ſhift is no leſs a piece of laughter: For before the Polity was ſettled, how could it be 
variable, whenas it was no, polity at all, but either an anarchy or a 555 ny? ? That limi- 
tation therefore, of after ſettling, is a mere tautology. 80 Gar in bis e N 
tion is now ee * " ay Rene is neither variable nor e 


e 1 VIII. e 


7 + Whanowes oY may MPRA me that this eonfucation - was not made. 9 0 TR 
aſſiſtance or advice of the remonſtrant, yet in this eighth ſection that his hand was not 
greatly intermix d, I can eaſily believe. For it begins with this ſurmiſe, that . not hav- 
ing to accuſe the remonſtrant to the king, I do it to the parliament”, which: conceit of 
the man cleanly ſhoves the king out of the parliament, and makes two bodies of one. 
Wbereas the remonſtrant in the epiſtle to his, laſt © ſhort anſwer, gives, his ſuppoſal that 
they cannot be ſever'd in the rights of their ſeveral concernments.” Mark, readers, if 
they cannot be ſevered in what is ſeveral (which caſts a bull's eye to go Joke with the 
toothleſs ſatyrs) how ſhould they be ſever'd in their common concernments, the welfare 
af the land, by due accuſation of ſuch as are the common grievances, among which I 
took the remonſtrant to be one? And therefore if 1 accuſed him to the arliament, it 
was the ſame as to accuſe him to the king. Next he caſts it into the diſh of I know 
not whom, that they flatter ſome of the houſe, and libel others whoſe conſciences | 
made them vote contrary to ſome proceedings.” Thoſe ſome procedings can be under. 
ſtood of nothing elſe but the depury s execution, And can this private concoctor of 
male-content, at the very inſtant when he pretends to extol the nd Siber afford thus 
to blur over, rather than to mention that public triumph of their juſtice and conſtancy, 
ſo high, ſo glorious, ſo reviving to the fainted commonwealth, with ſuch a ſuſpicious and 
murmuring expreſſion as to call it ſome Proceedings? and yet immediately. e falls to 
glozing, as if he were the only man that rejoic d ar theſe times. But I ſhall diſcover. to 
55 readers that this his proung of them | is as full of nonſenſe and ſcholaſtic fopperys 3 


fr agatogar ans; a 


as his meaning he —— to be full of gloſe malignity. His firſt encomium 
18 b a beweg noblet Sbevocakigh than is thee of cking, 
and commons. One thing I beg of ye readers, Ne wr gy 
wok ance, : eb ch wh Net Forma ts ring of X on ſuch 
e ay ng ye would not be offended; thaugh I rate chis cloifter e 
ing! 20 his deſerts. Where didſt thay learn co be ſo aguiſh, ſo puſillanimous, thou lozel 
batchelor of art, as againſt all cuſlom and uſe of f e bigh and ſovereign 
court of parliament, à convocation ? Was this the Aver of all the Syhonima'y and vo- 
luminous Papers, whoſe beſt Folio's are predeſtin ' d to no better end than go make wind- 
ing ſheets in Lent for pilchers ? Could ſt thou e thus with one word's ſpeaking to 
clap as it were under hatches the king with all his eee 

and r ny How well pep ar ng now W N be a e's of &- 


Neither 1s this a an \ ind gur rh 0 a 1 to Sul 2 eee of 722 
tice and liberty, by — an odious name as now asse C iẽm 2 become 
would be nothing injured, though it were ſtiled the houſe of, e 
cruel taſks, ſo many unjuſt burthens have been laden upon e 9 ces f 
many chriſtians throughout the land. But Which of chaten worthy 
our poſterity muſt confeſs this parliament to have done ſomany and ſo. 
thoſe memorable acts comes firſt into his praiſes? none of all, not one. What wall he 
then praiſe them for? not for any thing doing, but for deferring to do, for defgrring to 
chaſtiſe his ewd and inſolent Comprieſts: Not that they have deferr'd all, but that he + 
hopes they will remit what is yet behind. For the reſt of his, oratory that follows, ſo 
juſt is it in the language of ſtall-epiſtle nonſenſe, chat if he who made it can underſtand 
it, I deny not but that he may deſerve for his pains a caſt doublet. When a man would. 
look he ſhould vent ſomething of his owns as ever in a ſet ſpeech the. ee e 
him that knows any thing, he, leſt we ſhould not take notice enough of his barn 
pidity, declares it by alphabet, and refers us to odd remnants in his dies. Nor 
content with the e room of his margent, hut he muſt cut out large docks and 
creeks into his text to unlade the fooliſh frigate of his unſeaſonable authorities, not there 
with to praiſe the x ent, but to tell them what he would have them do. 
What elſe the 
letter d or unletter d, will be able to piece up. I hall ſpare: to. tranſcribe bim, but if I. 
do 8 wrong, let me be ſo dealt — 


Now although it be a digreſſion from the ng, matter, yet becauſe it ſhall not be 
ſaid J am apter to blame others than t. 


o make trial myſelf, and that I may after this 
harſh diſcord. touch upon à ſmoother ſtring a- while t: 


g entertain myſelf and him that liſt, 
with ſome more pleaſing fit, and not the leaſt to teffify the gratitude which I owe to 


thoſe public benefactors of their country, for the ſhare I enjoy in the common peace and 
good by their inceſſant labours; I thall be ſo troubleſome to this declaimer for once, as 

to ſhew him what he might have better ſaid in their praiſe : wherein I ,muſt mention 
only ſome few things of many, for more than that to a digreſſion may not be granted. 
Although certainly their actions are worthy, not thus to be ſpoken: of by the way, vet if 
hereafter it befall me to attempt ſomething more anſwerable to their great merits, 7 per- 
ceive how hopeleſs it will be to reach the height of their praiſes at che accompliſhment 
of that expectation that waits upon their noble deeds, the unfiniſhing whereof already 
ſurpaſſes what others before them have left. enacted with their utmoſt E a thro? 
many ages. And to the end we may be confident that what the 

neither from uncertain opinion, nor ſudden counſels, but from mature we; — 
virtue; and dear affection to the public good; I ſhall begin at that which made them 


KOT in the eyes of — to effec * * for the recovery of I mall 
OL 


b as, he a together-in-fuch a loſt oonſtrüktion, as no man either. 
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cuſtom and ill 


from being 


the holieſt precepts and beſt ęxamples have been headſtrong and prone to vice; and hav- 


ing in all the trials of a ff 


ornament and happineſs to their virtue, that it ſhould be neither obſcure in the opini- 


on of men, nor eclipſed for want of matter equal to illuſtrate itſelf ; God and man con- 
ſenting in joint approbation to chuſe them out as worthieſt above others to be both the 


great reformers of the church, and the reſtorers of the commonwealth. Nor did they de- 
ceive that expectation which with the eyes and deſires ok their country was fixt upon them; 


for no ſooner did the force of fo much united excellence meet in one globe of bright- 


neſs and efficacy, but encountring the dazled teſiſtance of tyranny, they gave not over, 
though their enemies were ſtrong and ſuttle, till they had laid her groveling upon the 


fatal block : with one ſtroke winning again our loſt liberties and charters, which our 


forefathers after ſo -many battles could ſcarce maintain. And meeting next, as I may 
ſo reſemble,. with the ſecond life*of tyranny (for ſhe wag grown an ambiguous monſter, 


| and to be ſlain in two ſhapes) guarded with ſuperſtition which hath no-ſmall power to cap- 


tivate the minds of men otherwiſe moſt wiſe, they neither were taken with her mitred hypo- 
criſy, nor terrify'd with the puſh of her beſtial horns, but 1 them immediately 
le 


.  forc'd her to unbend the pontifical-brow, and recoil : Which re 


only given to the 


prelates (that we may imagine how happy their removal would be) was the producement 
of ſuch glorious effects and conſequences in the church, that if I ſhould compare them 
with thoſe exploits of higheſt fame in poems and Panegyrics of old; I am certain it 


1 


* would but diminiſh and impair their worth, who are now my argument: For thaſe ancient 


worthies delivered men from ſuch tyrants as were content to inforee only an outward = 
obedience, letting the mind be as free as it could; but theſe have freed us from à doc- 


»- 


— 


ingraſted honeſty not oftner buckled in the conflict than 
given every oppoſition the foil; this moreover was added by favour from Heaven, as an 


ology - for 8. F „„ 
len and corruption even to the ig ward perſuaſion. This: „ 

ty ities. of men good and bad mixed. 8 1 bu theſe. open. 
ing the ſons and dungeons, all ad on & | 
witneſſes of their rede | 


opp preſſed conſcience to chat e Which is the chief prerogative of the ol TFT on” 5 : 5 BE 


the body. to eaſe and 155 but 8 0 
off. choſe cruel. burthens impoſed not by neceſſity, as other tyrants are wont for he 
25 e· guard of their lives, but laid upon our necks by che ſtrange wilfulneſs and wanton-, 
neſs of a needleſs and jolly perſecutor call'd indifference, y, ſome of thoſe ancient” 
deliverers have had immortal. praiſes for preſerving their citizens from a famine of corn. 1 


But theſe by this, only repulſe of an unholy 1 Frgg almoſt in àa moment repleniſh d 


with ſaving knowledge their c ry amiſh'd. or want. of that which ſhoyld fd 
their ſouls; All this: being done pet two. 9 in the field ſtood gazing ON, the ine 


in reverence of ſuch nobleneſs,quietly gave back and diſlodg d, the other, Þi ight +" 
unculineſs, and doubted fidelity in ſome regiments, was either perſuaded or .compell'd to 
diſband and retire. home. With ſuch a ma jeſty. had their ie begirt itſelf, that x 
whereas others had levied war to ſubdue a nation that 505 og for. peace, they fitting here 
in peace, could fo; many, miles extend 27 of Oe r r Yorks as BY WEI the — 
diſſolute ſtoutneſs of of an arme N ſecretly ſtirr Pa. againſt 98 3s 85 
And having by a ſolemn pro 


and his r bog and by a 1 foreſig ht 1 855 their 5 though I Pre» 
vented the bees. and | 


or i ave ot een es conſtant e ever 0 
think fearlely 72 hows Fly een opeff ly bog: the Gmthonwealth : 5 5 
gain'd them ſuchian, e oc torrflnpſng a Dear it aß their grdi- 
nary ſurname, to be Galuted! the fathers of their bounty, and ſit as, Gods 6 
petitions and public thanks flowing in e m. Which doth, fa, 1 
in their own thou ahrs, that with 35 . bility, * 
receive and return that tribute, 91 15 anks which! is tender'd th ſtifying the . eal 
and deſire.to.; pene An piece upon the 5 ae 95 
their diftrefled n⸗ aomu th waer artiſan and Iabourers, at other times 
alſo women, and. oft Te ounger N Ys of ſervants. gr Og Bt 
and that ſomet 15 a leſs humble gui b than for pe 
that neither he. cant . nor; "heir, lim 
their urgency diſtaſted aber 5 dient 
nate; nor did e dare And ind 
of ſu pliants, t he free 
poſſible, it will ot 
ven were deſce aded t. 
of this kingdom; we 
divert ſuch a ket men ; hould. 
referring us . our, ; 
turn of 
ſelves, th 8 
ceedings; jay ſets ny GP Nas. the 5 0 a this Tongs covenant, 75 5 


new. Wicl conſpi ire t 


ed men dall 7 hurt, and it nn RET 55 Ages 
in our Iriſh province, but with Eee and loſsleſs victories of few againſt ©, 
daily diſcomfited and broken; if we neglect not, this early pledge of God's. elne to- . 
wards us, by the lackneſs of our needtul aids, And whereas at other tines we capnt j t 
ample honour when God vouchſafes to make mat 8 and r Py 

of 1005 wy fork, acceptation hay! 3 eg found 129 | Grd ts. MY | 
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es diſſdlving their difficulties when they ate t ought inexplicable,” cutting out "way 
: them where no paſſage could be ſeen; as Who is there fo regardleſs of Uvine pro 
dence, that from late occurrences will not confeſs ? If therefore it be fo high a 
when men are preferr'd to be but the inferior officers of good Aang Bed God, what is 
it when God himſelf condeſcends, and works with his own hands to fulfil the queſts 
of men? Which 1 leave with them as the greateſt praiſe that can belong to human na- 
ture: not that we ſhould think they are at the end of their glorious e but that 
| Will £0 of on to follow his Almighty leading, who ſeems to have 2 covenanted * 
8 17 yan that if the will and the endeayour nal be theirs, the performante and the Mo 
8 wal be his. Whence only it is that I have not fear'd, though many wiſe men have 
Wenke in praiſing great defighs before the utmoſt event, becauſe T ſee ho is their 
arm to ſi port and 
crown with f uccels their faith, their fortitude, their Joſt and magpanimous actions, till ke 
Have brought to paſs all that expected good which his ſervants truſt is in His" thoug ts 
to bring upon this land in the full and perfect reformation of his church. 
' Thus far I have digreſs'd, readers, Freitas my former ſubject; but into ſuch a path, as 
i 1 r'aubt not e will agree with me, to be much fairer, and more delightful. than * 
toad way I was in. And how to break off ſuddenly into thoſe jarring notes which this cons 
futer hath ſet me, 1 muſt be wary, unleſs T can provide again offending the ear, as ſome 
muficians are wont fkilfully to fall out of one key into another, Without breach of 
| harmony. By good luck therefore his ninth ſection is ſpent in mournful elegy, certain 
Patfionate 1 3 and two whole pages of interrogatories that praiſe the remonſtrant 
ver Py the fohnering of © wo his freſh e cl weeks, quick pc round . 1 hand and. 
imble invention.” We ok | W 
In kis tenth fe@tion ke _ Heb eren fig ure Yeunes'; © Þ am | Biſhop” | 
de Lys, I as never born to it.“ this wizard, ſince he calcu - 
tes To "right, that he may know there be in the woll, and I amiohy thoofe, who nothin 
mire his idol a biſhopric ; and hold that it wants ſo much to he's" 'blefling, as that 
father deem it the mereſt, the falſeſt, the moſt unfortunate gift of fortune. And were the 
| pu uniflimicht and miſery of bein a prelate bifhop, terminated only in the perſon, and did 
WW hot extend to the Min of the whole dioce 1 would with any thing in the bit⸗ 
x 1 rerneſs of foul to mine enemy, I would with Him the Biggef and fatreft biſhoprie. But 
he proceeds; and the familiar belike informs him, that “ a rich widow, or a lecture, 
or both, would content me: whereby I perceive him to be more ignorant in his art of 
divining than any gipſy. For this 1 capnor omit without ingraritude to that Providence 
above, Who hath ever bred me up in plenty, although ugh my life hath. not been dinexpen- 
five in learning, and voyaging Shout ; ſo long as it mall pleaſe him to lend me what he 
Hath hitherto thought good, which is enough ro ſerve me in all honeff and liberal occa- 
fions, and fomerhing over befides, T were unthankful to that higheſt bounty, if I ſhould 
make myſelf fo poor, as to ſolicit needily any ſuch kind of rich hopes as this Förtune- 
teller dreams of. And that he may further learn how his aſtrology is wide all the 
Houſes of Heaven in ſpelling marriages, I care not if I tell him thus much profeſtly, 
though it be the loſing of my rich hopes, as he calls them, that i think with them who 
Doch i in th: ne and 79 of ſpirit, would chuſe a vi rgin of mean fortunes honeft- 
17 bred, fore the wealthieſt 'widow. The fiend therefore that told our Chaldean the 
eontrary, was a lying fiend.” His next venom he utters againſt a prayer which he 
found in the animadvertions, an ry it ſeems to find an Prey yers but! in W N 
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— in. It was an aſtoniſhing Rang I thank him for 5 
Fac confellion, ſo it was intended to aſtound and © aftooiſh the guilty plates; and this 
confuter confeſſes that with him it Tag that effect. But in that which follows, he 
does not play the ſoothſayer, but the diabolic ſlanderer of prayers. © It was made,” 
he ſays," *© not ſo much to pleaſe God, Fly benefit the Weal· public (how dares the 
viper judge that 7) 4 but 10 intimate: ſaith be, * your goo! abilities to her that is 

our rich hopes, your Maronilla.” How. hard is it when a man meets with a r to 
| Low his tongue hs. folly? That were miſerable indeed to be a courtier of Maro- 

nilla, and. withal of N a hapleſs invention, as that no way ſhould be left me to 

preſent my meaning, but to make myſelf a 7 probationer of e * * 
monſtrant, when he * as young as L could 


| Torches « «Tack cud ball n . ay „ 


And fo he vel might, and dl his auditor a with bis . reach each 


 Toothlels | « Whether ſo me «lift my. Js thoughts to a: 
N Come dance ye nimble dryads by my 8 8 
K Whiles 1 por fortunes or my * 


Delicious! he had that whole Bevie at command e in. 'morrice. or at m 
wilſt I by this figure caſter muſt be ĩmagin d in ſuch diſtreſs as to ſuc to Maroni 
yet left ſo-impoveriſh'd of what to ſay, as to turn my liturgy into my lady 8 e 
Believe it Graduate, I am not altogether ſo. ruſtic, and nothing ſo irre | fo. as far 
diſtant from a lecturer, as the mereſt laie, for any 7 conſecrating hand of a prelate that ſhall. 
ever touch me. Tet I ſhall not decline the more for that, to ſpeak my opinion in the 
controverſy. next mov'd, * Whether the people may be lowed. for competent judges of 
a miniſter's ability.” For how elſe can be Talblkd ff. which God hath oils, to 
pour out ſuch abundance of knowledge upon all ſorts. of men inthe times of- the goſpel 3 
how ſhould the people examine the doctrine which is taught them, as Chrift an =. 
_ apoſtles continually, bid them do? how. ſhould they df and beware of falſe ro- - 
phets, and try every ſpirit,” if they muſt be thought unfit of the. miniſter's + 
abilities? The apoſtles ever labour d to perſuade the chrlddian flock that -they * were 
call'd in Chriſt to all perfectneſs of ſoiritual 823833 and full aſſurance * under 
ſtanding in the myſtery of God.“ But the non-reſident. and plurality-gaping W 
the g ans 3 of benefices, but the dry pits of all ſound Gebe che 
may the better preach what they liſt to their ſheep, are ſtill poſſeſſing them that 5 7 4 
ſheep indeed, without judgment, without underſtanding, the very beaſts of mount 
Sinal,” *-aS this confuter calls them; which words of theirs, may ſerve to condemn them 
out of their own mouths, and to ſhew the groſs contrarieties that are in their opinions : | 
For while none think the people ſo void * Knowledge as che prelates think them, none 
are ſo backward and malignant as they to beſtow knowledge upon them; both by ſup- 
preſſing the frequency of ſermons, and the printed explanations of the Engliſh 1 
No marvel if the people turn beaſts, when their teachers themſelves, as Iſaiah bir's them, 
are dumb and greedy dogs, that can never have enough, ignorant, „ cannot 
underſtand; 3 Who while ve all look their own Way, every one for h 18 gaib from, 4 
quarter,” how many parts of the land are fed with . windy ceremonies "inſtead of Hincer 
milk; and while one prelate enjoys the nouriſhment and right of twenty miniſters, how 
many waſte places are left as dark as << Galilee of the: Gentiles, fitting in the region and 
ſhadow of death,”.withour: preaching miniſter, without light. 80 little care they of 
ale dee en. hex 1 bein cerous doctrine of formal . PSY 5 - 
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way to transform them out of Chriſtian men into Judaizing beaſts. Had they but taught 
the land, or ſuffered it to be taught, as Chriſt would it ſhould have been in all plentedus 
diſpenſation of the word, then the poor mechanic might have ſo accuſtom'd his ear to 
good teaching, as to have diſcern'd between faithful teachers and falſe: But now with a 
moſt inhuman cruelty they who have put out the peoples eyes, reproach them of their 
blindneſs ; uſt as the Phariſees their true fathers were wont, who could not indure that 
the people ſhould be thought competent judges of Chriſt's doctrine, although we know 
: they judg'd far better than thoſe” great rabbies : yet “ this People,“ ſaid they, „ that 
- knows not the law is accurſt,” We need not the authority of Pliny brought to tell us, 
the people cannot judge of a miniſter: yet that hurts not. For as none can judge of a 
painter, or ſtatuary, but he who is an artiſt, that is, either in the Practice or Theory, 
which is often ſeparated from the Practic, and judges learnedly without it; ſo none can 
judge of a chriſtian teacher, but he who hath either the 8 or the knowledge of 
chriſtian religion, though not ſo artfully digeſted in him. And who almoſt of the 
j | meaneſt chriſtians hath not heard the ſcriptures often read from his Childhood, beſides fo 
t many ſermons and lectures more in number than any ſtudent hath heard in philoſophy, 
N L whereby he may eaſily attain to know when he is wiſely taught, and when weakly ? 
ö |. whereof three ways I remember are ſer down in ſcripture © The one is to read often that 
beſt of books written to this purpoſe, that not the wiſe only, but the ſimple and igno- 
rant may learn by them; the other way to know of a miniſter, is by the life he leads, 
whereof the meaneſt underſtanding may be apprehenſive. The laſt way to judge 
aright in this point, is, when he who judges, lives a chriſtian life himſelf. Which of 
theſe three will che confuter affirm to exceed the capacity of a plain artizan? And what 
reeaſon then is there left wherefore' he ſhould be denied his voice in thè election of his 
| miniſter,” as not thought a competent diſcerner? It is but arrogance therefore, and the 
LE pride of a metaphyſical fume, to think that the mutinous rabble' (for ſo he calls the 
| cChriſtian congregation) . would be ſo miſtaken in a clerk of the univerſity** that were to 
be their miniſter. I doubt me thoſe clerks that think fo, are more miſtaken in them 
ſelves ; and what with truanting and debauchery, what with falſe grounds and the weak- 
ES 0 neſs of natural faculties in many of them (it being a maxim in ſome men to ſend the 
= ſimpleſt of their ſons thither) perhaps there would be found among them as many unſolid 


1 and corrupred judgments both in doctrine and life, as in any other two corpo 
YH like bigneſs. This is undoubted, that if any carpenter, ſmith, or weaver, 
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will not want congregation. of this iſland, that hath not been altogether ed. 


3 85 with 2 leaven ; there will not want divers pl 
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His leventh fetion intends I know. not what, unleſs. to dls us with 126 reſidue ofthis ; 
phlegmatic ſloth, diſcuſſing with a heavy pulſe the « expedience of ſet forms: which no 


queſtion but to ſome, and for ſome time may be permitted, and perhaps there may be 


uſefully ſet forth by the chur ba common Dire&ory of public prayer, ſpecially in the 
adminiſtration of {fy But that it ſhould therefore'be inforced where. Both mi- 


niſter and people profeſs to have no need, but to be ſcandalized by it, that, I hope, every 
ſenſible chriſtian will deny: and the reaſons of ſuch denial the confuter himſelf, as. _ 
bounty ſtill is to his adverſary, will give us out of his affirmation: Firſt; fairh he, < 

in his providence hath choſen ſome to teach others, and pray for others, 2 miniſters oy 
paſtors.” . Whence. I gather, that however the faculty of others may be, yer that they 
whom God. hath ſet apart to his miniſtry, are by him endued with an ability of prayer; 
becauſe their office is to Wet for. N and a to be the We gov org of other 


nance with the 41 epti e grar ry N mi- 


niſters (though: ſuch oma rde be half nnen to 1 c e Wale a ſet form, 7 
ſhall it therefore be urge n the plenteous graces of others? And let it be granted to 


ſome people while _ are babes, in chriſtian gifts, were it not better to take i A, away f 


eee OD 


after, as we do loiteri ory, and interlineary tranſlations from children ʒ to ſtir up nd 5 8 


exerciſe that portion of the ſpirit, which is in them, and not impoſe it” congregations = 
who not only deny to need A but as a thing troubleſome and 2 it? Ano. 
ther reaſon which he brings for liturgy, is the preſerving of Order, Unity, and Piety : 
and the ſame ſhall be my reaſon againſt liturgy. For I, readers, ſhall always. be of this 
opinion, that obedience to the ſpirit of God, rather than to the fair ſceming pretences of 
men, is the beſt and moſt cuitifal order that a chriſtian can obſerve. If the ſpirit of God 
manifeſt the gift of prayer in his miniſter, what-more ſeemly order in the congregation, 
than to go along with that man in our devouteſt affections? For him to abridge himſelf by 
— and to 3 himſelf in thoſe- petitions, which he muſt either omit, or vainly 
repeat, when he comes into the pulpit under a ſhew of order, is the greateſt diſorder. 


Nor is unity leſs; broken, eſpecially by our liturgy,” though this author would almoſt _ 


bring the communion of ſaints to a.communion of liturgical words. For what other re- 
formed church holds communion with us by our liturgy, and does not rather diſlike it "Ip 
and n. curing who tO not to have 8 a perpe cual cauſe a a ; 


_ © creature, for aught can be.ſhewn to the contrary, formed and faſhioned by work-maſters 
ill to be truſted, we may be aſſured that if God loath the beſt of an idolater's prayer, much 


- 


_ Laſtly, it hinders piety later than ſets it forward, being more apt to weaken the Pi- 
| * 


by changes the property, making the prieſt the people, and the people the prieſt by turns, 


it is, that as it hath been far from the imitation of any warranted prayer, ſo we all know 


proved, that whereas other corrupt liturgies have had withal ſuch a ſeeming antiquity, as 


able to find either age or author allowable, on whom to father thoſe things therein which 


trum: as if Chriſt had not © opened the kingdom of heaven” before he had © overcome 


of the ſame ſet form in-prayers, is that which * makes Church and Church ee Hen 


reformed. How can we then not partake with them the curſe and vengeance of their ſu- 
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ritual faculties, if the people be not weaned from it in que time; as the daily pouring in of 
hot waters quenches the natural heat. For not only the body and the mind, but aſſo the 
improvement of God's ſpirit is quickned by ufing. Whereas they who will ever adhere to 
| liturgy, bring themſelves in the end to ſuch a paſs by over-much leaning, as to loſe" even 
the legs of their devotion. Theſe inconveniences and dangers follow the compelling of ſet 
forms: but that the toleration of the Engliſh liturgy now in uſe, is more dangerous than 
the compelling of any other which the reformed churches uſe, theſe reaſons following may 
evince. To contend that it is fantaſtical, if not ſenſeleſs in ſome places, were a copious 
argument, eſpecially in the Reſponſories. - For ſuch alternations as are there uſed, mult be 
by ſeveral perſons ; but the miniſter and the people cannot fo ſever their intereſts, as to 
ſuſtain ſeveral perſons ; he being the only mouth. of the whole body which he preſents; 
And if the people pray, he being ſilent, or they aſk one thing, and he another, it either 


or elſe makes two perſons and two bodies repreſentative where there ſhould be but one. 
Which if it be nought elſe, muſt needs be a ſtrange quaintneſs in ordinary prayer. The 
like, or worſe, may be ſaid of the Litany, wherein neither prieſt nor people ſpeak any in- 
tire ſenſe of themſelves throughout the whole, I Know Hot what to name it; only by 
the timely contribution of their parted ſtakes, cloſing up as it were the Schiſm of a flited 
prayer, yo pray not in vain, for by this means they keep life between them in a piece of 

gaſping ſenſe, and keep down the ſaucineſs of a continual rebounding nonſenſe. And hence 


it hath been obvious to be the pattern of many a jig. And he who hath but read in good 
books of devotion and no more, cannot be ſo either of ear or judgment unpractiſed to di- 
ſtinguiſh what is grave, pathetical, devout and What not, but will preſently perceive this 
liturgy all over in conception lean and dry, of affections empty and unmoving, of paſſion, , 
or any height whereto the ſoul might foar upon the wings of zeal, deſtitute and barren; 
beſides errors, Tautologies,  impertinerices, as thoſe thanks in the woman's churching for 
her delivery from ſun-burning and moon-blaſting, as if ſhe had been travailing not in her 
bed, but in the deſarts of Arabia. So that while ſome men ceaſe not to admire the incom- 
parable frame of our liturgy, I cannot but admire as faſt what they think is become of 
judgment and taſte in other men, that they can hope to be heard without laughter. And 
if this were all, perhaps it were a compliable matter. But when we remember this our 
liturgy where we found it, whence we had it, and yet where we left it, - ſtill ſerving to all 
the abominations of the antichriſtian temple; it may be wondred how we can demur whe- 
ther it ſhould be done away or no, and not rather Kae nere highly offended in uſing it 
ſo long. It hath indeed been pretended to be more ancient than the maſs, but ſo little 


g * 


that their publiſhers have ventured to aſcribe them with their worſt corruptions, either to 
St. Peter, St. James, St. Mark, or at leaſt to Chryſoſtome or Baſil, ours hath been never 


are leaſt offenſive, except the two creeds, for Te Deum has a ſmatch in it of Limbus Pa- 


the ſharpneſs of death.” So that having received it from the papal church as an original 


more the conceited fangle of his prayer. This confuter himſelf confeſſes that a community 


we then uſing a liturgy far more like to the maſs-book than to any proteſtant ſet form, by 
his own words muſt have more communion with the Romiſh church, than with any of the 


perſtition, to whom we come ſo near in the ſame ſet form and dreſs of our devotion ? Do 
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itſelf ; and à Kind of driving us wWi 


| and com- 
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cd of prayer and thankſgiving, with tho free and unmpoled. en- 15 
preſſions which from a ſincere heart unbidden come into the outward geſture, is the greats . | 

eſt decency that can be ĩmagined. Which to dreſs up and garniſh with a_deviſed bravery 
aboliſhed in che law, and diſclaimed by the goſpel, adds nothing but a deformed uglineſs; 
and hath ever afforded a colourable pretence to bring in all thoſe traditions and cargalities - 
that are ſo killing to the power and virtue of the goſpel. What was that which made the 
Jews, figured. under the names of Aholah and Aholibah, go a whoring after. all che hea- 
thens inventions, but that they ſaw a religion gorgeoully atgred and deſirable to the eye? 
What was all that the falſe doctors of the primitive church, and ever ſince haye 9 
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4 one, but 
to make a fair ſhew in the fleſh?” as St. Paul's words are? If we have indeed given a 
bill of divoree to popery and ſuperſtition, why do we not fa as to a Sense wife; — 

Thoſe things which are yours take them all with you, and they ſhall ſweep after e 

you? Why were not we thus wiſe at our parting from Rome? Ah! like a crafty adul- Tw A-c,1 90 
tereſs ſhe forgot not all her ſmooth looks and inticing words at her parting; yet keep , 5 "4 
theſe letters, theſe tskens, and theſe few ornaments; I am not all ſo greedy of what is mine, 2 
let them preſerve with you the memory, of what I am ? No, but of what I was, once fair ä 
and lovely in your eyes. Thus did thoſe tender - hearted reformers dotingly ſuffer the- 
ſelves to be overcome with harlots language. And fhe like a witch, but with a contrary —— 
policy, did not take ſomething of theirs, that ſhe might ſtill have power to bewitch them, 
but for the ſame intent leſt ſomething of her own behind her. And chat her whoriſh cun- - 
ning ſhould prevail to work upon us her deceitful ends, though it be ſad to ſpeak; yet ſuch | 
is our blindneſs, that we deſerve. For we are deep in dotage. . We cry out Sacrilege and 
Miſdevotion againſt thoſe who in zeal have'demoliſhed-the dens and cages of her unclean 
wallowings. We ſtand for a popiſh liturgy as for the ark of our covenant. And ſo little 
* it Pear our prayers are from the heart, that 3 of us declare, they know 
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not how to pray but by rote. Yet they can learnedly invent a prayer of their own to tl 
parliament, that they may ſtill > prongs read the prayers of other men to God. They 
object, that if we muſt forſake all that is Rome's, we muſt bid adieu to our creed; and 1 
had thought our creed had been of the apoſtles, for ſo it bears title. But if it be hers, 
let her take it. We can want no creed, ſo long as we want not the ſcriptures. We 
magnify thoſe who in reforming our church have inconſiderately and blamefully 
permitted the old leven to remain and ſour our whole lump. But they were Mar- 
tyrs; true, and he that looks well into the book of God's providence, if he read: 
there that God for this their negligence and halting, brought all that r pray 
tion upon this church, and on themſelves, perhaps will be found at the laſt day not to 


But now, readers, we have the port within 9 — his laft, ſcion, which is no deep 
one, remains only to be forded, and then the wiſhed ſhore. And here firſt it pleaſes him 
much, that he had deſcried me, as he conceives, to be unread in the councils, - Concern- 
ing which matter it will not Be unneceſſary to ſhape him this anſwer 5 That ſome years I 
had ſpent in. the ſtories of thoſe Greek and Roman exploits, wherein I found many things. 


both nobly done,, and worthily ſpoken: when: coming in the method of time to chat age. 
ſelf,, as Bei now. 


*. 


wherein che chureh had obtained a Chriſtian emperor, I ſo-prepar 
to read examples of wiſdom and goodneſs among thoſe who were foremoſt in tlie church, 
not elſewhere to be parallel'd: but to the amazement of hat I expected, readers, I found it all 
quite contrary ; excepting infſhme very few, nothing but ambition, corruption, contention, 
combuſtion : inſomuch that I could not but love the hiſtorian Socrates, who in the proem 
to his fifth book. profeſſes, © he was fain to intermix affairs of ſtate, for that it would be 
_ elſe an extreme annoyance tg hear in a continued diſcourſe the endleſs brabbles and coun- 
terplottings of the biſhops” Finding therefore the moſt of their: actions im ſingle to be 
| weak, and yet turbulent; full of ſtrike, and yer” flatc of ſpirit; and the ſum of their beſt 
councils there collected, to be moſt commonly in queſtions either trivial and vain, or elſc 
of ſhort and eaſy deciſion ; without that great buſtle which they made; I concluded that 
if their ſingle ambition and ignorance was ſuch, then certainly united in a council it would 
be much more; and if the compendious recital of what they there did was ſo tedious and 
unprofitable, then ſurely to ſit out the whole extent of their tattle in a dozen volumes, would. 
be a loſs of time irrecoverable. Beſides that which I had. read of St. Martin, who for his laſt” 
ſixteen years could never be perſwaded to be at any council of the biſhops. And Gre- 
7 . | | 25 5 4 4 | 82 
gory Nazianzen betook him to the ſame reſolution: affirming to Proeopius, © that of 
« any council or meeting of biſhops he never ſaw ood end; nor any remedy thereby of 
evil in the church, but rather an increaſe. For, faith he, their contentions and deſire 
of lording no tongue is able to expreſs.” I have not therefore, I confeſs, read more of 
the councils ſave here and there; I ſhould be ſorry to have been ſuch a prodigal of my 
time: but that which is better, I can. aſſure this confuter, F have read into them all. And 
if J want any thing yet, I ſhall reply ſomething toward that which in the defence of Mu- 
ræna was anſwered by Cicero to Sulpitius the lawyer. If ye provoke me (for at no hand. 
elſe will I undertake. ſuch-a frivolous labour) I will in three months be an expert counciliſt. 
For be not deceiv'd, readers, by men that would overawe your ears with big names and huge 
tomes that contradict and repeal-one another, becauſe they can cram a margent with eitations. 
Do but winnow their chaff from their wheat, ye ſhall ſec their great heap ſhrink and wax 
thin paſt belief. From hence he paſſes to enquire wherefore I ſhould blame the vices of the 
prelates only, ſeeing the inferior clergy is known to be as faulty. To which let him:heav 
in brief; that thoſe. prieſts whoſe vices have been notorious, are all prelatical, which ar- 
gues both the 1mpiety of that opinion, and the wicked remiſſneſs of that government. We 
hear not of any: which: are called Nonconformiſts, that have been accuſed of ſeandalous- 
Uving.; but are known to be pious, or at leaſt ſober: men... Which. is a great good argu- 
| 4:60 ment 
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ment that beweis eee eee in the error. He would be reſolved next, 
<« What. the corruptions of the uniyerlities concern the prelates ? and to that let him take 
this, that the remonſtrant having ſpoken, as if learning would decay with the removal of 
relates, I ſhew d him that while books were extant and 1 a terre learning could not readi- 
f be at a worſe paſa in the univerſities. than it was now under their gov ernment. Then he 
Te ks to juſtify the pernicious. ſermons. af the:clergy, as if they t ſovereignty, Whenas 
all Chriſtian ſovereignty is by law, and to no other end but to of the 
common good. But their ee was pl plajnly the — 45 law, which only New 
up ſovereignty, and the erecti ng of an arbit way according to private will, to 
they 2 enjoin a ſlaviſn tence without aw; which is the known deßition | 


tyrant, and a tyranniz'd people. A little beneath he denies that. gen riches in bon Church 


are the baits of pride and ambition: of which error to undeceive him, I ſhall allegg 

reputed divine authority, as ancient as Conſtantine, which his live to antiquity mult not 

except againſt ; and to add the more weight, he ſhall learn it rather in the words of our 

on Gower than in mine, that he may ſee it is no new qpinien, but. a 12 855 W 
d by a voice from heaven, and ratify d by long experience. 
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e But how . e 
Toward the Pope and hi franchile, VVV 
Fet hath it proved otherwiſe 5 ene e 
4 To ſee the working of the deed: VVV 
4 For in cronick thus I rede. a 
% Anon ae Bath ade the yelt, r. 


„4. A voice was he vt on high the leb, EOS Fo 5 | 4 5 * bs 3 Us | * 
2 46. Of which all Rome was adrad. 8 VVV 
„And ſaid, This day _ „„ woe 
In holy Church, of temporall WO OO I A OTE] 
„That meddlech with the Spiral %%% ͤͤ i pr Ln 
And how it ſtant in that degree, _ 1 ET et, 
Let may a man the ſoothſee. 
God amend it whan he will, ey 
2 can thereto none other ell. „ 3 


But there were beaſts of prey, faith he, boli wh was beſtow'd © on + 'the Church. 
What though? becauſe the vultures had then but: ſmall pickings, ſhall we therefore 


80 | 
and fling them a full gorge ? if ey for lucre uſe to creep into the Church undiſcernably, 


the more wiſdom. will it be ſo to provide that no revenue there. may exceed the golden 
mean: For ſo, Seas aſtors will be content, as having nced of no more, and knowi 


© 
withal the precept and example of Chriſt and his alle and alſo will be leſs tempted 


to ambition. The had will have but ſmall matter whereon to ſet. their miſchief awork:: 
And the worſt and ſuttl'ſt heads will not come at all, when they ſhall ſee the crop ae 
anſwerable to their capacious greedineſs: For ſmall temptations allure · but dribli 


fenders; but a great purchaſe will call ſuch as both are moſt able of themſelves, and will 
be moſt enabled hereby to compaſs dangerous projects. But faith he, A widews 3 


houſe will tempt as wag as a Biſhop's palace.” Acutely ſpoken! becauſeineither: we nor 
the Prelates can aboliſh widows houses, Which are but an occaſion taken of evil without 


the Church, therefore we ſhall ſet — the Church a lottery of ſuch Prizes as are * 
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the direct mviting cauſes of avarice and ambition, both unnecefſary harmful 
propos d, and moſt eafy, moſt convenient and needful to be rene d. Tea bur the) 
in a wiſe diſpenſer's hand: Let them be in whoſe hand they will, they are molt apt to 
blind, to puff up and pervert the moſt feeming good. And hom they have been kept 
from vultures, whatever the diſpenſer” s care hath been, we have leafn'd by our miſerics, 
But this which comes next in view, I know not what good: ven r humour took Him 
when he let drop into his paper: I that was ere while the ignorant} the loyterer, on the 
fudden b n permiſſion am now granted * to know ſomething,” - And that fſuch a 


volley © eſſions he hath met withal, „ as he would © r deſire to have them 


better dock d. For me, readers, although I cannot fay that*T am utterly \untrain'd in 
- thoſe. rules which beſt rhetoricians have given, or unacquainted with ' thoſe examples 
1 which the prime authors of eloquence have written in any learned tongie; yet true elo- 
1 quence I find to be none, but the ſerious and hearty love of truth * And that whoſe mind 
= . 8 is full N with a fervent deſire to know good things, and with the deareſt 
= 1 charity to inf. e the knowledge of them into others, when ſueh a man would ſpeak, his 
rents (b Wat! can e like bog _—_ n id l r r zitors ris + about him at 
command, ag 
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unto the faith under the law their ſhool-maſter,” 55 was fore dit to intice chem as child- 
ren with childiſh enticements. But the goſpel is our manhood, and the Miniſtry ſhould 
þ be the manhood of the goſpel, not to look after, much leſs ſo baſely to plead for earthly 
= rewards. * But God incited-the wiſeſt man Solomon with theſe means.“ Ah confuter of 
4 | thy ſelf, this example hath undone thee ;, Solomon aſk'd an underſtanding heart, which 
4 | the prelates have litthe care to aſk. He ask d no riches, which is their chief care; there- 
1 fore was the prayer of Solomon pleaſing to God; he gave him wiſdom as his requeſt, and 
riches without aſking, as now he gives the prelates riches at their ſecking, and no 
wiſdom becauſe of their perverſe aſking. But he gives not over yet, Moſes had an 
eye to the reward.“ To what reward, thou mam that look'ſt with Balaam's eyes 7 to 
what reward had the faith of Moſes an eye? He that had forſaken all the greatneſs of 
Egypt, and choſe a troubleſome journey in his old age through the wilderneſs, and ye . 

arriv'd not at. his journey's end: His faithful eyes were fix d upon that incorruptible re- 

10 woard, promis'd to Abraham and his ſeed in the Meſſiah; he Water x heavenly reward 
which could make him happy, and never hurt him, and to ſuch a reward every good 
man may have a reſpect: But the prelates Are eager of ſuch rewards as cannot make them 

happy, but can only make them worſe. Jacob, a prince born, vow'd, that if God would 

« but give him bread to eat, and raiment to put on, then the Lord ſhould be his God.“ 
But the prelates of mean birth, and oft- times of loweſt, making ſhew as if they were 
called to the ſpiritual and humble miniſtry of the Goſpel, yet murmur; and think it a 
hard ſervice, unleſs, contrary to the tenour of their profeſſion, they may eat the bread 
and wear the honours of princes : So much more etous and baſe they are than Simon 

—— for he — a reward to be — to that work,” which they will — 

meanix 
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An (Apia le Saver runs, . 


all kir'd to. But ſaith he, . Are not the clergy members of Chriſt, why ſhould not 
each member thrive alike ?” Carnal textman ! as if worldly thriving were one of the 
privileges we have by being in Chriſt, and were not a providence. oft-times extended more 
liberally to che inſide] than to the Chriſtian. | Therefore muſt the miniſtem of Chriſt 
not be over- rich 6r great in the world, becauſe their calling is ſpiritual, not ſecular ;*be- 
cauſe they have a ſpecial warfare, which i is not to be entangled with many impediments ; 15 
becauſe their maſter Chriſt gave them this precept, and ſet them this example, told them 
this was the-myſtery of Kis coming, by mean things and perſons to ſubdue mi ghty ones: 
and laſtly, becauſe a middle eſtate is moſt proper to the office of teachin OO higher 
dignity teaches far leſs, and blinds the teacher. Nay, faith the on fetching his 
lat endeavour, The Prelates will be very loth to let go, their baronies, and votes in 
Parliament,“ and calls it « God's cauſe,“ with an unſufferable impùdence. Not that 
they love the honours and the means,“ men and generous! * but that they would 
not have their country made guilty of fuch a ſacrilege and injuſtice! A worthy patriot 
for his own corrupt ends F That which he i imputes as ply. to his country, is the only 
way left them to purge that abominable facrilege out of the land, which none But the 


prelates are guilty of: Who for the diſcharge o one ſingle duty receive and keep tha 


which might be enough to ſatisfy the lahours of many painful miniſters better de- 
ſerving than themſelves: Who poſſeſs huge benefices for lazy performances, great 
promotions only for the execution of a cruel diſgoſpelfing Aura eer : Who ingroſs 
many pluralities under a-non-reſident and flubbring diſpatch of Souls: Who let 
hundreds of Pariſhes famiſfi in one Dioceſe, while they the prelates are mute, and y 
enjoy that wealth that would furniſh alt thoſe dark places with able ſupply; and . 
they eat, and yet they live at the rate of earls, and yet hoard up : They who. Kale away 3 
all the fa. thful Hepherty of the flock, and bring in a deans of quo bod, rob- 
bing thereby the Church of her deareſt rreaſure, and ſending herds of fouls: ſtarveling te 
hell, while they feaſt and riot upon the labours of hireling curates, confuming and 
purloining . that which by their foundation is allow'd, and left to the poor, and 
to reparations of the Church, Theſe are they who have bound the land with the 
fin of ſacrilege, from which mortal engagement we ſhall never be free, tilt we have 
totally remov'd with one labour, as one individual thing, prelaty and facrilege. - And 
herein wilt the king be a true defender of the faith, not by g or leſſening, but 
by diſtributing in due proportion the maintenance of the Church „that all parts of the 
land may equally partake the plentiful and diligent preaching of the faith, the ſcandal} 
of ceremonies thrown out that Klude and circumvent the faith; and the uſurpation of 
prelates laid level, who are in words the fathers, but in their deeds the oppugners of the 
faith. This is that which will beſt eonfirm him in that glorious title. Thus ye have 


heard, readers, how many ſhifts and wiles the prelates have invented to fave their . 


ill- got booty. And if it be true, as in Seripture it is foretold, that pride and covet- 
ouſneſs are the fare marks of thoſe falſe prophets which are to come; then boldly 

conclude. theſe to be as great ſeducers as any of the latter times. For between this 
and the judgment -· day do not look for any arch deceivers, who in fpite of 'reforma+ 


tion will uſe more craft, or leſs Thame to defend their love of the world and their | 


ambition, than thefe- prelates have done, And if ye. think that ſoundneſs of reaſon, 
or what force of . — ſoever will bring them to an ingenuous filence, ye think that 
which wilt never be. But if ye take that courſe which Eraſmus was wont to ſay 
Luther took againſt ** Pope i Monks; if ye denounce war againſt their miters 
and their bellies, ye ſhall ſoon diſcern that Turbant of pride which they wear upon __ 
heads, to be no Helmet of Salvation, bur the mere mettle and horn-work of papal juriſ- 
diction : and that they have alfo this gift, like a certain kind of ſome that are eſt, to 
have their voice in their bellies, which being well drain'd and taken down, their great 
oracle, which is only there, will ſoon be dumb; and the Divine Right of Epiſcopacy en, 
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_ Maſter HARTLIn, 


The end then of learning is to repair the ruins of our firſt parents e know 
God aright, and out of that knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like him; as 


we may the neareſt by poſſeſſing our ſouls of true vertue, which being united to the 


heavenly grace of faith, makes up the higheſt perfection. But becauſe our underſtanding 


cannot in this body found itſelf but on ſenſible things, nor arrive ſo clearly to the xnow- 
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laige of God and things inviſible, as by orderly conning over the viſible and in erior 
creature, the ſame method is neceſſarily to be followed in all diſcreet teaching. And 
ſeeing every nation affords not experience and tradition enough for all kind of learning, 
therefore we are chiefty taught the languages of thoſe people. who have at any time been 
moſt induſtrious after wiſdom : ſo that language is But the inſtrument conveying to us 
things uſeful to be known. And though a linguiſt ſhould pride himſelf to have all the 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he have not ſtudied the folid things in them 
as well as the words and Lexicons, he were nothing ſs-much to be eſteem'd a learned 
man, as any yeoman' or tradeſmam competently wiſe in his mother-diale& only. Hence 
appear the many miſtakes which have made learning generally ſo unpleaſing and fo un 
ſucceſsful : firſt, we do amiſs to ſpend-ſeven or eight years meerly in ſcraping together ſo. 
much miſerable Latin and Greek, as might be Jearn'd otherwiſe eaſily and delightfully 
in one year. And that which caſts our proficiency therein ſo much behind,” is our time 
loſt partly in too oft idle vacancies given Both to ſchools and univerſities x partly in a pre- 
poſterous exaction, forcing the empty wits of children to compole themes, verſes and“ 
orations, which are the acts of ripeſt judgment, and the final work of à head filled by 
long reading and obſerving, with elegant maxims and copious invention. Theſe are not 
matters to be wrung from poor ftriplings, like blood our of the noſe; or the plucking; 
of untimely fruit: beſides the ill habit which they get of wretched barbarizing againſt the 
Latin and Greek Idiom, with their untutor'd Angliciſms, odious to be gead;. yet not to- 
be avoide®Þ without a well-continued and judicious converſing among pure authors div 

eſted, which they ſearce taſte: Whereas,” if after ſome 2 ty grounds of ſpeech 

y their certain forms got into memory, they were led to the praxis thereof in ſome choſen 
ſhort book leſſon d 3 to them, they might then forth wit proceett to leatn tha 

ſubſtance of good things, and. arts in due order, which would bring the whole language 
quickly into their power This I take to be the moſt rational and moſt profitable way of 
learning languages, and whereby we may beſt hope to give account to God: of our youth. 


univerſities, not'yet well recover d from the ſcholaſtic grofſheſs of barbarous ages, that in» 


ſtead of beginning; with arts moſt eaſy, (and thoſe be ſuch as are moſb obvious to the ſenſe, - 
they preſenttheir en remeron novices at firſt coming with the moſt intellective 
abſtractions of logic and metaphyſics : ſo that they having but newly left thoſe grammatic 
flats and ſhatlows where they ſtuck. unreaſonably to learn a few words with Iamentable 
conſtruction; and now on the ſudden tranſported under anotlier elimaxe to be toſsd and 
turmoil' with their unballaſted wits in fathomfeſs and unquiet deeps of eonttoverſy, do for 
the moſt part grow into hatred and contempt of learning, moek d and deluded all this while 
with ragged notions and babblements, while they expected worthy and deligktful know- 
ledge ; till: poverty or youthful years call them importunately-their ſeveraF-ways; and haſten | 
them with-the ay 4 friends either to an ambitious and mercenary, or igfevrantly zealous 
divinity: ſome allur d to the trade of law, grounding their purpoſes not on che prudent and 
heavenly contemplation of juſtice and equity, which was never taught them, But on the pro- 
miling and pleaſing thoughts of litigious terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees: others 
betake them to ſtate· affairs, with ſouls ſo unprincipl'd in virtue, and true generous breed- 
ing. that flattery and court-ſhifts and tyrannous aphoriſms appear to them the higheſt 
points of wiſdom; inſtilling: their barren hearts with a conſcientious flavery; if, as 1 


rather think, it be a Others, laſtly, of a more delicious and' airy ſpirit, retire 


themſelves,. (knowing no better} to-the enjoyments of eaſe and luxury, living out their 
days in feaſt and jollity: which indeed is the wiſeſt and the ſafeſt courſe of all theſe, unleſs-- 
they were with: more integrity undertaken. = And thele are the errors, and theſe are the 
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fruits of miſ. ſpending our n in the ee upiverſities as we do, either in 
learning meer words, or ſuch things chiefly as were better Unleannt. 


I ſhall detain you now no longer in the demonſtration of what, we ſhould not do, but 


ſtrait conduct you to.ahill-fide, where I will point you out the right path of a. virtuous 
and noble education: laboxrious indeed at the firſt aſcent, but elſe ſo ſmooth, ſo green, ſo 
full of goodly 0 and melodious ſounds on every ſide, that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more charming. I doubt not but ye ſhall, have more ado to drive our dulleſt 
and lazieſt youth, our ſtocks and ſtubs, from the infinite deſire of ſuch a happy nurture, 
than we have now to hale and drag our choiceſt and hopefulleſt wits to that aſinine feaſt 
of ſowthiſtles and brambles which is commonly ſet. before them, as all the food and en- 
tertainment of their tendereſt and moſt docible age. J. Call therefote a compleat and 
generous education, that which fits a man to perform juſtly, ſkilfully and magnani- 
moufty all the offices both private and public, of peace and war. And how all this 
may be done between twelve, and one and twenty, leſs time than is now beſtowed 


in pure trifling at grammar and ſophiſtry, is to be thus ordered. 
Firſt, to find. out a ſpacious houſe and ground about it fit for an Academy, and big 
enough 40 dodge. a hundred and fifty perſons, whereof twenty or thereabout may be at- 
tendants, all under the goverament of one, who ſhall be thought of deſert ſufficient, and 
ability either to do all, or wiſely to direct and overſee it done. This place ſhould be at 
once both ſchool and univerſity, not needing a remove to any other houſe of ſcholar- 
ſhip, except it be ſome peculiar college of law, or phyſic, where they mean to be prac- 
titioners: but as for thoſe general ſtudies Which take up all our time from Lilly to the 
commencing. as they term it, maſter of art, it ſhauld be abſolute. . After this pattern, 
as many edifices may, be converted to this uſe as ſhall be needful in every city chrough- 
out this land, which would tend much to the encreaſe of learning, and civility every 
where. This number, leſs or more thus, collected, to the convenience of a foottom- | 


| pany, or interchangeably two troops of cavalry, ſhould divide their day's work. into 


three parts as it lies orderly : their ſtudies, . their exerciſe, - and their diet. 


For their ſtudies : firſt, they ſhould begin with the chief and neceſſary rules of | ſoche 


good grammar, either that now uſed, or any better: and while this is doing, their 
Tpeech is to be faſhioned to a diſtinct and clear pronunciation, as near as may be to the 
Italian, eſpecially in the vowels. For we Engliſhmen being 125 northerly, do not open 
our mouth; in the cold air, wide enough to grace a ſouthern tongue; but are obſervdd 
by all other nations to ſpeak exceeding cloſe and inward : ſo that to ſmatter Latin with 
an Engliſh mouth, is as ill a hearing a+ law French. Next, to make them expert in the 
uſefulleſt points of grammar; and withal to, ſeaſon them and win them early to the love 
of virtue and true 9 8008 ere any flattering ſeducement, or vain principle ſeize them 
wandering, ſome eaſy and delightful book of education would be read to them: whereof . 
the Greeks have ſtore, as Cebes, Plutarch, and other Socratic diſcourſes. But in Latin 
wie have none of claſſic authority extant, except the two or three firſt books of Quinti- 
lian, and ſome ſelect pieces elſewhere. But here the main {kill and ground-work will be, 
to temper them ſuch lectures and explanations upon every opportunity, as may lead and 
draw them in willing obedience, enflamed with the ſtudy of learning, and the admira- 
tion of virtue; ſtirr'd up with high hopes of living to be brave men, and worthy pa- 
triots, dear to God, and famous to all ages. That they may deſpiſe and ſcorn all. their 
childiſh and ill-raught qualities, to delight in manly and liberal exerciſes : which he who 
hath the art and proper eloquence to catch them with, what with mild and effectual per- 
ſuaſions, and what with the intimation of ſome fear, if need be, but chiefly by bis own 
example, might in a ſhort ſpace gain them to an incredible diligence and cqurage.;. infu- 
ſing into their young breaſts ſuch an ingenuous and noble ardour, as would not fail to 
make many of them renowned and matchleſs men. At the ſame time, ſome other ou 
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of the day; might be taught them the rules of arichmetic; and ſoon after the elements of 


* 
F 


geometry, even playing, as the old manner was. After evening repaſt, till bed-time, their 


thoughts would be beſt taken up in the caly grounds of religion, and the'Itpry of ferip-. 
5 | | Wen Ra je VAR >. + * n . * K 8288 ; er HEE + on 4m WY | 
rure. The next ſtep would be te che authors of Agriculture, Cato, Varro, and"Colu- 
mella, for the matter is moſt eaſy ; and if the language be'difficult, ſo much the ber- 
ter, it is not a difficulty above their years., And here will be an occaſion of inciting 


\ N 1 . - 


Y 


» 


and to remedy the waſte that is made of good: for this was one of Hercules's "praiſes." 


not chuſe but be maſters of any ordinary proſe: So that it will be then ſeaſonable for 


9 
wv n 


them to learn in any modern author the uſe of the globes, and all the maps; firſt with 
be then capable to read any com- 


the old names, ,and then with the new : or they might 
pendious method of natural phifoſophy. And at the ſame time might be entring into 
the Greek tongue, after the ſame manner as was before preſcribed in the Latin; 'whereby 
the difficulties of grammar being ſoon overcome, all the hiſtorical phyſiology of A 


inabling them. hereafter.to improve the tillage of their country, to recover the bad "ſoil," 


| . 


totle and Theophraſtus are open before them, and, as I may ſay, under contribution.” - 


— 


The like accels, will be to Vitruvius, to Seneca's natural queſtions, to Mela, Celſus, 


Pliny, or Solinus. And having thus paſt the 3 of Arithmetic, Gegmetry, 


Aſtronomy, and Geography, with à general compact of phyſics, they may deſcend 


Mathematics to the inſtrumental ſcience of Trigonometry, and from thence to fortifica- 


tion, architecture, en 


cced leiſurely from the hiſtory of meteors, minerals, plants, and 


1 


and how tq manage a crudity 


2 or navigation. And in natural bei. they may pro- 

far as anatomy. Then alſo in courſe might be read to them out of ſome not tedious writer 
the inſtitution of phyſic ; that they may know the tempers, the humours, the ſcaſons, 
crudity: which he who can wiſely and timely do, is not only a 


great phyſician to himſelf and to his friends, but alſo may at ſometime or other, fave an 


army by this frugal and expenſleſs means only: and not let the healthy and ſte 


of young men rot away under him for want of this diſcipline ; which is a great pity, 


and no leſs a ſhame to the commander. To ſet forward all theſe proceedings in nature 
Ne e as Thall be mae de 
helpful experiences of hunters, fowlers, fiſhermen, ſhepherds, gardeners, apothecaries; 


and mathematics, what hinders but that they may procure, 
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and in the other ſGiences, architects, engineers, mariners, anatomiſts : who doubtleſs 


would be ready, ſome. for reward, and ſome to favour ſuch a hopeful ſeminary. And 
this will give them ſuch a real tincture of natural knowledge, as they ſhall neyer forget, 


but daily augment with 5 Then alſo thoſe poets which are now counted moſt hard, 
will be both facil and pleaſant, Orpheus, Heſiod, Theocritus, Aratus, Nicander, Op- 


pian, Dionyſius, and in Latin Lucretius, Manilius, and the rural part of Virgil. 


2 
8 


By this time, years and good general N will have furniſh'd them more diſtinctly 


9 


with that act of reaſon which in Ethics i 


judgment contemplate upon moral good and evil. Then will be required a ſpecial rein- 


forcement of con ant and ſound endoct r inating to ſet them right | and firm, in no 
them more 7 80 in the knowledge of virtue and the hatred of vice: while their young 
and pliant affections are led through all the moral works of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, 


# 


called Proaireſis: that they may with fome | 


Plutarch, Laertius, and thoſe I. Oerian remnants ; bur till to be reduced in their niche. 
ward ſtudies wherewith they cloſe the day's work, under the determinate ſentence of 
David or Solomon, or the evangels and apoſtolic ſcriptures. Being perfect in the know- 


ledge of perſonal duty, they may then begin the ſtudy of oeconomics. And either 
now or before this, they may have calily learned at any odd hour the Italian tongue. 


— „  -4» 3 


And ſoon after, but with warineſs and good antidote, it would be wholſome enough to 
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let them taſte ſome choice comedies, Greek, Latin, or "Tralian': thoſe' eras 


. 


muſt be to the ſtu 
Volt. I. 
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dies: alſo 
that treat of houſhold matters, as Trachiniæ, Alceſtis, and the like. The next remove 
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ſocieties ; that they may not in a dangerous fit of the commonwealth bé flick poor, 
ſhaken, uncertain reeds of ſuch a tottering conſcience, as many of our great 'counſellory 
have lately ſhewn themſelves, but ſtedfaſt Pony of the ſtate. After this, they ate to 
dive into the grounds of law, and legal juſtice ; deliver'd firſt and with beſt 'warrant by 
Moſes ;' and as far as human . truſted, in thoſe extolled remains of Gre- 
cian law-givers, Lycurgus, Solon, Zaleucus, Chafondas, and thence” to all the Roman 
Edicts and Tables with their Juſtinian ; and fo down to the Saxon and common laws of 
England, and the ſtatutes. Sundays alſo and every evening may be now underſtandingly 
ſpent in the higheſt matters of Theology, and church-hiſtory ancient and modern: and 


2 


ere this time the Hebrew tongue at a ſet hour might. have been . the ſcrip- 
tures may be now read in their own original: wheteto it would de no impoſſibility to 
add the Chaldee, and the Syrian dialect. When all theſe.employmetity are well con⸗ 
quered, then will the choice hiſtories, Heroic Poems, and Atric Tragedies of ſtatelieſt 
and moſt regal argument, with all the famous political orations, offer themſelves : which 
if they were not only read, but ſome of them got by memory, and ſolemnly pronoune'd 
with right accent and ae as might be taught, would endue them even with the ſpirit 
and vigour of Demoſthenes or Cicero, Euripides, or Sophocles, And now laſtly; will 
be the time to read with them thoſe organic arts which enable men to diſcourſe and 
write perſpicuouſly, elegantly, and according to the fitted ſtile of lofty, mean, or lowly. 
Logic therefore, ſo much as is uſeful, is to be referr'd to this due place with all her 
well couckt heads and topics, until it be time to open her contracted palm into a grace- 
ful and ornate rhetoric taught out of the rule of Plato, Ariſtotle, Phalereus, Cicero, 
Hermogenes, Longinus. Fo yhich poetry would be mitle fubſequent, or indeed rather 
precedent, as being leſs ſubtile and fine, but more fimple, ſenſuous, and paſſionate. I 
mean not here the proſody of a verſe, which they could not but have hit on before among 
the rudiments of grammar; but that fublime'art which in Ariftotle's Poetics, in Horace, 
and the Italian commentaries of Caſtlevetro, Taſſb, Mazzoni, and others, "teaches 
| what the laws are of a true Epic poem, what of a Dramatic, what of a Lyric, whar 
decorum is, which is the grand maſter- piece to obſerve. This would make them ſoon 
perceive what deſpicable, creatures our common rhimers and play-writers be; and ſhew 
them what religious, what glorious and magnificent uſe might be made of poetry both 
in divine and human things. From hence, and not till now, will be the right ſeaſon of 
forming them to be able writers, and compoſers in every excellent matter, when 
they ſhall be thus fraught with an univerſal inſight into things. Or whether they be to 
ſpeak in, parliament or council, honour and attention, would be waiting on their lips. 
There would then alfo appear in pulpits other viſages, other geſtures, and ſtuff. otherwiſe 
wrought than what we now fit under, oftimes to as great a trial of our patience as any 
other that they preach to us. Theſe are the ſtudies wherin our noble and our gentle 
youth ought to beſtow their time in a diſciplinary way from twelve to one and twenty; 
unleſs they rely more upon their anceſtors dead, than upon themſelves living. In which 
methodical courſe it is fo ſuppoſed they muſt proceed by the ſteddy pace of learning on- 
ward, as at convenient times for memory's ſake to retire back into the middle ward, and 
ſometimes into the rear of what they have been taught, until they have confirmed and 
ſolidly united the whole body of their perfected knowledge, like the laſt embattelling of a 
Roman legion. Now will be worth the ſeeing, what exerciſes and recreations may beſt 


| The courſe of ſtudy hitherto briefly deſcribed, is, what I can gueſs by reading, Jikeſt _ 
to thoſe ancient and famous ſchools of Pythagoras, Plato, Iſocrates, Ariſtotle and ſuch 
others, out of which were bred ſuch a number of renowned philoſophers, orators, hits 
torians, poets, and princes all over Greece, Italy and Aſia, beſides the flourithing 
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LE SE Cut 3 dia, But herein it hall « em, 1 5 wy a def as. 
= 25 that which Plato. pare. in the commanwealth PE is ty 
trained up their youth moſt'for war, and theſe in their,academ AN com, all fo 
che gon, this inſtirution of breeding which, J here. delineate rl 65 1 70 1 0 both . 
for peace and war. Therefore about an hour and, a @ half ore they: 1 « 
allowed them for exencile, and due reſt afterwards :_ but the Ach far this V 
larged at pleaſure, acc as their Ting in — morning ſhall be Ee wn . 11 


ciſe which een Arlt, is 9 — exact uſe way Brings ho. gu 0 hr K -- 
ſafely With 0 or point; this will keap: 15 "them thy, Arbe ft 187 Ba well in 
breath, is alſo; the Mee means to make them grow lange and tall 12 
them with a gallant 


my; a9. fearleſs . A being ten i Fo with & fonable 
tures and prec trus fortitude and bartender d | tyrn into a 7 7 2 
heroic valour, and mik them hate the coward CE of i. a Me... If 'T} y mu ſt be alle 
practiſed in all the Jocks and gripes of v wreltlng, w nen! wen were wont 54 
2 as need may often be in fight to tug; to grapy — 495 to cloſe. . And Gb parlors „„ 
will be engugh,: Wherein ta prove and heat their rength. 11 5 4 * un- 
ſweating themſelvss — and e reſt 1 il meat, may both 
and delight be taken up in recreating and c e Ft travailed ſpirics wich ae 172 
lemn and divine haymonjes/of muſic heard or learned. cither whilſt, the ſkilful 5 
plies his grave and fancied ; gan, in lofty fugues, or the whole ae with artful 
and unimaginable touches adorn and grace the well. ſtudied chords 9 WICe compo- 
ſer; ſometimes the lute or ſoft t argan ſtop waiting on elegant voices either to religious, 
martial or civil ditrigs :,yhich,, if wiſe, men and prophets be not extreamly out, have 
great power over diſpoſitions and manners, to ſmooth and. make them gentle fro . 
ruſtic harſhneſb and diltemper'd paſſions... The like alſo would not be unexpedicnt me CR 
meat, to aſſiſt and cheriſh nature in her f concact and ſend their minds back 3 1 2 
ſtudy in good zune and ſatisfactian. Where having follow d it cloſe under 2 "oe 7 
till about two hours before ſupper. they are by a tu alarum OF. watch- word, ak 
called out to their military motions, under ſły or © vert, according to the ſealon; as 
the Roman wont; firſt on foot, then as their age permits, on horſeback, to all the art 
of cavalry : that having in ſport, but with much exactneſs and daily muſter; ſerved" out 
the rudiments of their ſoldierſhip in all the ſkill of embattelling, marching, encamping, 
 fortifying, beſieging, and battering, with all the helps of ancient and modern ſtratagems, 
Tactics, and warlike maxims, they may as it were out of a long war come forth re- 
nowned and perfect commanders in the ſervice of their country. They would not then, 
if they were truſted with fair and hopeful armies, ſuffer them 2780 want of juſt and 
wiſe diſcipline to ſhed away from about them like ſick feathers, though they be never ſo 
oft ſupplied : they would not ſuffer their empty and unrecruitable colonels of twenty 
men in a company, to quaff out, or convey into ſecret hoards, the wages of a deluſive 
liſt, and a miſerable remnant: yet in the mean while to be over-maſtered with a ſcore or 
two of divine, the only ſoldiery left abaut them, or elſe to comply with all rapines 
and violences. No certainly, if r knew ought of that knowledge that belongs to 
good men or good governors, they would not ſuffer theſe things. But to return to our 
own inſtitute: beſides theſe conſtant exerciſes at home, there is another o ty of 
gaining experience to be won from pleaſure itſelf abroad: in thoſe vernal ſeaſons of the 
year, when the air is calm and pleaſant, it were an injury and ſullenneſs againſt nature 
not to go out and ſee her riches, and partake in her rejoicing with Heaven and Earth. 
1 ſhould not therefore be a perſuader to them of ſtudying much then, after two or three 
years that they have well 1 their grounds, but to ride out in companies with prudent +. 
and ſtaid guides to all the quarters. of the land ; learning and obſerving all places of 
an th, all commodities of building and of foil, for towns and tillage, harbours and 
is for trade, Sometimes N _— far as to our navy, to learn chere _ what _ can 
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in the practical knowledge of failing and of ſea- igt. Theſe ways would try, all thei? 


eculiar gifts of nature, and if there were any ſecret. excellence among them would 
fetch it out, and give it fair opportunities to advance itſelf by, which could not but 
maiightily redound to the good of this nation, and bring into faſhion. again thoſe old 


knowledge. Nor ſhall we then need the Monfieürs of Paris to take our hopeful vou 


into their ſlight. and prodigal cuſtodies, and ſend them over back again transformed into 
mimics, apes, and kecſhoſe. But if they deſire to fee other countries at three or four 
and twenty years of age, not to learn principles, but to enlarge experience, and make 
wioiſe obſervation, they will by that time be ſuch as ſhall deſerve the regard and honour of 

| all men where they paſs, and the ſociety and friendſhip of thoſe in All places who are 
EG beſt and moſt eminent. And perhaps then other nations will be glad to viſit us for their 
ul breeding, or elfe to imitate us in their own country, © © 

No laſtly for their diet there cannot be much to ſay, ſave only that it would be beſt 
ö , in the ſame houſe; for much time elſe would be loft abroad, and many ill habits got: 
and that it ſhould be plain, healthful and moderate, I fuppoſe is out of controverſy. 

Thus, Mr. Hartlib, you have a general view in writing, as your deſire was, of that 


which at ſeyeral times I had diſcourſed with you concerning the beſt and nobleſt way of 
education; not beginning as ſome have done, from the cradle, which yet might be worth | 
many conſiderations, if | Ap frm: not been my ſcope: many other circumſtances alſo 
I could have mentioned, but this to ſuch as have the worth in them to make trial, for 
light and direction may be enough. Only I believe that this is not a bow for every man 
to ſhoot in, that counts himfelf a teacher; but will require finews almoſt equal to thoſe 
which Homer gave Ulyſſes : yet I am withal perfuaded that it may prove much more 
eaſy in the aſſay, than it now ſeems at diftance, and much more illuſtrious: howbeir, 
8 + not more difficult than I imagine, and that imagination preſents me with nothing but 
„ very happy, and very poſſible according to beſt wiſhes; if God have fo decreed, and 
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hath — got hath got the power within me to a paſ- 
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0 other, than the joy and gratulation 
omote their, country's li 3 whereof This whole 
not a tr y. For this is not the li- 

no griexance ever ſho ſhould ariſe in the commonwealth, that 
expect; but when com are freely heard, deeply conſider- 
reform d, Hen s is the utmoſt 1 is civil 1 attain d, that wiſe 
found of this which I ſhall 
rived, ks, yer om ſuch a ſteep diſadvantage 


and undaunted wiſdom, lords and 
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159, - A 5800 for the liberty 4 Valicenſed Pri, 


ing three pyncipal.thi without which all praiſin is b Sunn flattery, firſt, 
when that ly 25 10 whith is Plidly on pra * 1 el 1 „ 
are brought, That 5 things, are truly and really. in thoſs pelſols to whom they are 
aſcribed; the other, when he who praiſes, by ſhewing that ſuch his actual perſuaſion is 
of. whos! he writes, demonſtrate that he flatters not » the former two of theſe J have 
heretofore endeavoured, reſeuing thelempleytnent from ks who went abour''to i 
pour merits, with a trivial and malignant Encomium ; the latter as belonging chiefly to 
mine own acquittal, that whom I ſo extolled I did not flatter, hath been reſerv'd oppor- 
tunely to this occaſian,. For he who, freely Fase what hath, been nobly done, and 
fears not to declare as freely what might be done better, 15 ye the beſt covenant of his 
fidelity; and that his loyaleſt affection and his hope waits on your proceedings. His 
higheſt praiſing is not flattery, and his plaineſt advice is a kind of praiſing: for though 
1 ſhould affirm and hold by argument, that it would fare better with truth, with learn. 
ing, and the commonwealth, if one of your publifhd orders which I ſhould name, were 
called in; yet at the ſame time it could not but much redound to the luſtre of your 
mild and equal government, whenas private perſons are hereby animated to think ye bet- 
ter pleaſed with publick advice, than other ſtatiſts have been delighted heretofore with 
2 flattery. And men Wil then ſee what difference there is between the magnani- 
mity of a triennial parliament, and chat Ne üs Haughtineſ"of prelates and cabin coun- 
ſellors that uſurp'd of Late, 'whenas they mall 6bſervi ye i in the midſt of your victories 
and ſucceſſes more gentiy brooking init er exce tions againſt a voted order, than other 
courts, which! hat 48 * noching worth Siren hg the weak oftentation of wealth, 
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thoſe ages, to whole polite w witlom. and letters we owe that we are not yet Gothis der 
landers, I could name Lum who froth his private Houſe wrote that Afcohrſe to che park. 


ment of Athens, that perfuades them to 2 the form of Deine 
| eſtabliſhed. | Such honour was done i in thole days to men who profeſſed! 
figniories heard them gladly and with great reſpe&, if they had aught ke pul to ad- 
moniſn the ſtate. Thus did Dion Pruſæus, 2 Wan „and a Private orator, "counſel the 
 Rhodians againſt a former edict: and I\abound wit other Hke r ch to ſet 


here would be ſuperfluous. But if from the induſtry WU a Hife Wh holy 8 to” Mi- 
dious labours, and thoſe natural endende bag not the As 700 fifty de. 
grees of northern latitude, fo much muſt B derogated, as to count e not“ equal to 

any of thoſe who had this privilege, I would obtain to be thought not jo inferior, as 
| yourſelves are ſuperior to the moſt of them Who receiy'd their cone; and how: far 
you excel them, be aſſured, lords and commons! there can n e 
than when. your 2 ſpirit acknowledges "ary "obeys: thi of "reaſon, * 
a quarter ſoever it be heard ſpeaking ; and reniders\y: 1 to Tr any : 
1 | __ own ſetting forth, as any ſet E forth by your predeceſſors. 1005 wha, 
| If ye be thus reſolved, as it were injury to thin ye 10 
ſhould withhold me from pre enting ye. with a fit oft 
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Ame of beet Prints, 
: violet, or provides for the poor, J töüet not; only with they be not made pretences t 
abuſe and perſecute honeſt and painful men, 408 ffend not in either of theſe Particulars. | 
But that other Clauſe of Kicenling books, which we Kh, 1 had died with his brother qua- 
dragon and DI when the prelates expire 

y, as ſhall lay before ye, firlt the inyehtors of it to be thoſe whom ye wilt be loth to 
ah next, what OL Sgt general of reading, whatever fort the books: be; and | 
that this order avails nathing to the ſuppreffi © 


| dalous, ſeditious, and libellous 
books, which were mainly intended to be ſuppreſſed, Lat, that it will be primely to 


the diſcouragement of all learning, and the ſtop of truth, not only by diſ-exerciſing and - 
blunting our abilities, in what We know alre dy, but by hindring: and cropping 1 the dif- 
covery that might be yer further made, both in religious and civil wiſdom, oF 
Fdeny not, is of gr 1Tmiment in the church and commonwealth; to 
have a vigilant eye how books demean Wen As. well as men; and thereafter to con- 
fine, impriſon, and do ſharpeſt Jafkice on them as malefactors: for books are not abſo- 
lutely dead things, pa do contain a poteney of life in them to beas active as that ſoul 
was whoſe progeny t they ate; nay, they 40 preſerre as in 2 vial the pureſt 3 and ex- 
traction of that living intelle& that brei them. I know they are as lively, and as vigo- 
rouſly praductive, A thoſe fabulous dragons teeth; and bling ſown-up and down, may 
chance to pe up armed men. And pet on the other hand, unleſs Warineſs be uſed, a4 
good almoſt Kill a Peck as kill a good book: who kills a man kills a reaſonable creature, 
God's | image; but he who deſtroys à goc book, kills reaſon itſelf, kills the image of God, . 
as it were in the eye. Many a man. ves a burden to the earth; but a good book is the ; 
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precious life, oa Cor a matter ifir, imbalme d and treaſured up on e 10 a life 'be= 5 
yond life. *Tis tris, 116 age an eehte 2 life, "whereof perhaps there e no great joß; 
and revolutions: of ages'do not oft recover the loſs'of = fejectẽd truth, for the: want et 


which whole nations fare the fc We mould be a herefore what perſecution we 
raiſe againſt the living labour: f public 1 55 How we ſp that ſeaſoned life of man, pre- 
ſerved and ſtoreti up in books; ince we ſte a kind of Romieide may be thus committed, 

ſometimes a martytdom; and if it extend 4 Ko whole impreſſion, à kind of 'maſſicre; 
whereof the execution ends not in the A of an elemental life, but ſtrikes at the rike! 955 
real and fifth eſſence, the breath of Klei, 125 an immortality rather than a life. 
But left I ſhould be condemned of 1 1 een while I op e licenſing, 1 refuſe 
not the pains to be ſo much hiſtorical, as will ferve to ſhew what — been done by an- 
cient and famous e 9 1 5 this diſorder, till the very time that this 


| Jef of licenſinę "crept out of iter was d Wo, by. our Prelates, ag hat h 
caught ſome'of our preſbyt ers. | a ee 
ever viiier 5 11355 other | Part of Greet 9 


In Athens, Where 88 . 418 Wel 
find but only two forts of writings which thie magiſtrate cared to take notice of; thoſe ei. ; 
ther blaſphemous and atheiſtical, or libellous. Thus the books of Protagoras were fry 
judges « of Areopagus, commanded to be burnt, and himſelf baniſhed the territory or a 
| ou begun wich His confeſfing not to know, . whether there were gods, or whether 


And againft defaming, it Was agteed that none ſhould' be traduced by name, as 
Mg the manner of Vetus Comedia, "whereby we may gueſs how they cenſure libelling > 
and this courſe” a vick enough, as Cicero writes, to quell both the defperate wits bc 
other atheiſts, al pen way #: defarving, as the event ſhewed. Of other fects and 5 


opinions, chough . e and the denying of divine providence, they 
took no heed.” Therefore we, do not read łhat eit er Epicurus, or that libertine ſchool f 
Cyrene, or What the Cynic impudence uttered, was ever 8 13 the laws. Neither 
1s it recorded; chat the writings of thoſe old comedians 18 N e the acting 
of tend VOOR 4222 Anh that Pais e the 0 ee ene the N 
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ſhall now attend with ſuch a h- 
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art to cleanſe a ſcurrilous vehemence, into the ſtile of arouling ſrmon. .'F 


| hat. other tead- 

ing city of Greece, Lacedæmon, conſidering that Lycurgus their Law-giver was {a ad. 
dictcd to elegant learning, as to have been the firſt that brought out of Ionia the ſcattered 
works of Homer, and ſent the. | 


* 

* 
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et Thales from Crete to prepare and. mollify the Spartan 
ſurlineſs with his ſmooth Gt odes, the better ET RE pau 1 7 
it is to be wonder d how mulcleſs and unbookiſh they were, minding nought but the feats 
of war. There needed no licenſing of books among them, for they ed all but their 
own Laconic Apothegms, and 5 a flight occaſion to chaſe Archilocus out of their city, 
Perhaps for compoſing in a higher ſtrain than their own ſoldiery ballads, and roundels 
could reach tx: or if i were for his broad verſes, they were ot, therrin {9 Eris bu 
they were as diſſolute in their promiſcuous converſing; whence: Euripides affirms in An- 
dromache, that their women were all unchaſte. Thus much may give us lig 9 8 985 
fort books were prohibited among the Greeks, The Romans alſo for many ages trained 
up only to a military roughneſs, reſembling moſt the Lacedzmonian guiſe, knew of learn- 
ing little but what their twelve tables, and the Pontific college with their Augurs and Fla- 


mins taught them in religion and law ; ſo unacquainted. with other learnit 


= 


thereby occaſion to give the city a taſte of their philoſophy, they were ſuſpected for fe. 
ducers by no leſs a man than Cato the Cenſor, who moved it in the ſenate to diſmiſs them 
| Tpeedily, and to baniſh all ſuch Attic bablers out of Italy. But Scipio and others of the 
nobleſt ſenators withſtood him and his old Sabin auſterity z honoured, and admired; the 
men; and the cenſor himſelf at laſt in his old age fell to the ſtudy of that whereof before 
he was ſo ſcrupulous. And yet at the fame time, Nevius and Plautus, the Arft Latin 
_ comedians, had filled the city with all the borrowed ſcenes of Menander and Philemon. 
Then began to be conſidered there alſo what was to be done to libellous boc ors 


8 us books and authors; 
for Nzvius was quickly caſt into priſon for his unbridled pen, and realeaſed by the Tri- 
bunes upon his recantation : we read alſo that libels were burnt, and the makers puniſh'd 
by Auguſtus. The like ſeverity, no doubt, was uſed, if aught were impiouſiy written 
againſt their eſteemed gods. Except in theſe two points, how the world went in books, 
the magiſtrate kept no reck ning. And therefore 5 ucretius, without impeachment, ver- 
ſifies his Epicuriim to Memmius, and had the honour to be ſet forth. the ſecond time by = 
Cicero, ſo great a father of the commonwealth ; although himſelf pots againſt; that 
opinion in his own writings. Nor was the ſatirical ſharpneſs, or naked plainneſs of Lu- 
ctlius, or Catullus, or Flaccus, by any order prohibited. And for matters of ſtate, the 
ſtory of Titus Livius, though it extoll'd that Fei which Pompey held, was not therefore 
ſuppreſſed by Octavius Cæſar, of the other facti that Naſo v daniſ 
in his old age, for the wanton poems of his youth, was but a meer covert of ſtate over 
ſome ſecret cauſe: and beſides, the books were neither baniſhed nor called in. From 
hence we ſhall meet with little elſe but tyranny in the Roman empire, that we may not 
marvel, if not ſo often bad, as good books were ſilenced. I ſhall therefore deem to have 
been large enough, in producing what among, the ancients. was puniſhable to write, 
fave only which, all other arguments were free to treat o. 
By this time the emperors were become chriſtians, whoſe diſcipline in this 


* 


|- councils and biſhops were wont only to declare-what books were not commendable, paſſing 
no further, but leaving it to each one's conſcience to read or to lay by, till after the year 800, 
85 22 : | s | f | > : : | 18 


on. But that Naſo was by him baniſhed 


ect b (for 40 libetty of Viilicenſed Prir 


. rinting. 133 
obſcene ala 7 Padre Paolo the £ tunmaſker of the Trentine et After which 
time the popes, ol Rome engroſſing wh 


e of political rule into their own hands, 
extended their dominion over men's e 68, as they had before over their judgments, burning 


and prohibiting to be read what they fancied not; yet ſparing 1 in their cenſures, and the 
books not many which they ſo dealt with: till Martin 5th, by his bull not only pro- 
hibited, but was the firſt that excommunicated the reading 155 1 books; for about 
that time Wickliff and Huſſe growing terrible, were they ye 4 firſt drove the Papal court 
to a ſtricter Kast of prohibiting. - Which courſe Leo the icoth, and his fucceſſors 
followed, until the council of Trent, and the Spaniſh Inquiſition engendring together, 
brought forth, or perfected thoſe catalogues, and expurging indexes that rake through 
the entrails of Ber. an N {$a author, with a violatiom worſe than any could be 82 
fered to his tomb. Nor did they ſtay in matters heretical, but any ſubject that. was not 
to their pro they either akin bite"; in a prohibition, or had it ſtrait, into the new pur- 
gatory of an index. To fill up the meaſure of encroachment, their laſt invention was to 
orca that no book, pamphlet or paper, ſhould be printed (as if St. Peter had bequeath'd 


them the keys of the preſs alfo, as well as of paradiſe) unleſs it were ved and | 
under the hands of evo or three e friers. * or example: "BY * . ogy 


Let the 8 Cini be pleaſed to. Fi if} in a this preſent, work be © 1 
that may W the ene f 


| Vincent Rabbata, vicar of Florence. 


| Thave | im this b WA: ws 554 nothing athwart the catholic faith and good 
manners: in ee whereof us kn BEE Set bd 


>< of N - Nicolo Cini, chancellor of Florence. - 
| A the pre rl, it! is is allowed 4 tha | 55 s pre work 55 1 may 5 


be printed... % ee Os off 5 125 e An &c. 


N 


1 1 2 


It may be priced, July: Now! 
_ Friar Simon Nompe cle, chancellor of the holy 6 office in . 


Sure . have a conceit, if ks 1 the 83 pic 100 not hon ER . priſon, | 
that this quadruple exorciſm would bar him down. I fear their next deſign will be to get 
into their cuſtody, the licenſing of that which they ſay * Claudius intended; but wen mm. 
through with. Vouchſafe to {ce another of their forms, the Roman ſtamp: Eee of bo 


*- 


Impriratur, Fi it ſeen god's | to the reverend maſter of the holy palace, 3 
0 Belcaſtro, , Viceernt 


Imprimatur, 


| Friar wh Rodolghi maſter of the holy 1 


getl r Cs 6 in 8 e of one = 35 
page, complementing and ducking each to other with their ſhaven reverences, whether the 


author, who ſtands by in perplexity at the foot of his epiſtle, ſhall to the preſs or to the | 
ſpunge. Theſe are the pretty reſponſories, theſe are the anti phonies that ſo bewitched ; 
of late our prelates and their chaplains, with the goodly echo thes made; and beſotted us 
to the gay imitation of a lordly Imprimatur, one from Lambeth-houſe, another from the 

welt- end of Paul's ; ſo apiſhly romanizing, that the word of command ſl ill was ſet down 

in Latin; as if the learned W 5 mas. wrote it. would caſt * ink without La- Re 


» Quo veniam dare din creptumque ventris in convivio 85 3 | Surton in card. 
A 


Sometimes five Imprimaturs are ſeen tog 


Fa F k 8 1 
225 5 4 . * 
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tin: or perhaps, as they thought | becauſe bo e was | 
pure conceit of an Imprimatur : but rather, wet. hr, ved anguag 
of men ever famous and foremoſt in the atchievements of liberty, wil not t) ff 7. 
vile letters enow to ſpell fuch a dictatory preſumption und dern And thus ye bye th 
inventors, and the original of book- ng ript up, and as lineally as 
We have it not, that can be heard of, from, any ancient ſtate, or 8 5 Ne 
by any dae; Nn ins By our anceſtt?s elder or Ns HO Koa the GAS cufta mof any 
reformed city or church abroad; but from the moſt antichriſtian counſel, and the 
Inquiſition that ever inquired. Till then books were ever as freely admitted in 
to the world as any other birth ; the iſſue of the brain was no more ſtifled than the iflue of 
the womb : ' no envious Juno fate croſs-legged over the nativity of any man's intellectual 
; bur if it proved a monſter, who denies, but that it was juſtly burnt, or funk 
into the few. But that a book e foul, ſhould be to ſtand 
before a jury ere it be born to the world, and ct! judgment of Ra. 
dee a ar colleges, ri can paſs the fey buck e heaet 
before, till that ini coubled at 1. firſt entrance of refor- 
mation, ſought out new limbo's and new Ds wherein might include our books alſo 
within the number of their damned. And this. was the rare marſel ſo officioully ſnatched 
up, and fo ill-favour'dly imitated. by our i ifiturient biſhops, and the attendant mino- 
rites their chaplains. That ye! ke 8 not now theſe moſt certain e of this licenſing or- 
der, and that all finifter intention was far diſtant from your thoughts, when ye were im- 
l portuved the paſſing i it, all men who KNOW the 1 Integrity, of your actions, and how 50 ho- 
But ſome will ſay, what though the inventors were bad, the thing for all that may be 
good ? It may fo; tif that thing be no ſuch deep invention, but obvious and eafy for 
any man to light on, and yet beſt and wiſeſt commonwealths through all ages and occa- 
' ions have forborn to ufe k. and falſeſt ſeducers and drs of men were the firſt who 
took it up, and to no other purpoſe but to obſtruct and hinder the firſt approach of refor- 


5 mation; I am of thoſe who believe, it will be a harder alchymy than Lullius ever knew, to 


ſublimate any good uſe out of ſuch an invention. Mr is | only i is what T requeſt to 
un from this reaſon, that it may be held a dangerous and fuſf pictous fruit, as certainly a 
eſerves, for the tree that bore it, until I can diſſect one by one the properties it has, 
J have firſt to finiſh, as was e What is to be thought in general of * 
books, eee hether be more the benefit ur the harm that et 
eeds. 


Not to inſiſt upon gl es of Mofes, Daniel, and Paul, wth were ſkilful in all 
the learning of the E er ptians, Chaldeans, and Greeks, which could not probably be with - 
out reading their books of all forrs, in Paul . . thought it no defllement to in- 
r 


ſert into holy ſcripture the ſentences of three k poets, and one of them a hs 7 oh $ 
the queſtion was notwithſtanding, ſometimes. controverted among the primitive dedtors, 
but with great odds on that fide which affirmed it both lawful and profitable, as was then 


3 5 Na ene when Julian the Apoſtate, and ſuttleſt enemy to. our faith, made a 


decree, forbidding Chriſtians the ſtudy of heathen learning: for, faid he, they wound us 
with our own weapons, and with our awn arts and ſciences they overcome us. And in- 
deed the Chriſtians were pur ſo to their ſhifts by this.crafty means, and ſo much in danger 
to decline into all i 7 ten that the two Apollinarii were fain, as a man may ſay, to coin 
all the feven liberal fciences our of the bible, reducing it into divers forms of orations, | 
ms, dialogues, 9205 to the cafculating of a new chriſtian grammar. But, faith the 
Rad iſtorian Socrates, the providence of God provided better than t : induſtry of Apollinarius 
and his fon, by taking away that illiterate law with the life of him who deviſed it. 80 
great an injury they then held it to be deprived of Hellenic uh, hn and thought it a per. 
ſecution more undermining, 12 ſecretly — the church chan the open cruelty of 


I Decius 


antaſm, bred 7 wþ- 


cipliner, unleſs it were for 


Decius or Diocleſinn. Wot politi 
Jerome in a lenten dream, for . e it was a 
ver which had then ſeized him. For been his di 


dwelling too much on Ciceronianiſms, and . chaſtized the reading, not the vanity, jt 


had been plainly partial ; firſt to correct him for grave Cicero, and not for ſcurril Plautus, 
whom he OI ICI before ; nent to correct him cnly, aa 
let ſo many more ancient wars nary pleaſant and fl florid ſtudies without the 
laſh of ſuch a tutoring apparition; inſomuch chat Baſil teaches how ſome goed uſe may 
be made of Margites à ſportful poem, har now et, oe by Howe ; and why not then 
of Morgante an Italian romance much to the fame rpoſe ? But if it be agreed, we ſhall = 
en there is a viſion recorded by Euſcbius, far ancienter than this tale 
of Jerom, to the nun Euſtochium, and beſides, has nothing of a ſever in it.  Dionyſius 
Alexandrinus was, about the year 240, a perſon of great name in the church, for 
and learning, who Rs ons. eval RR wore 


againſt heretics, by being converſant 


in their books; until a certain preſbyter laid it ſcrupulouſly:co his conſcience, how he durſt 
venture himſelf among thaſe defiling volumes. The worthy man, loch to give offence, 
fell into anew debate with himſelf, what was to be thought 3 when ſuddenly a viſion ſent 


from God, (it is his own epiſtle that ſo avers it.) confirmed him in theſe words: „ Read 
any books whatever come to thy hands, for thou art ſufficient both to j arighit, and t 

examine each matter. er b as 
it was anſwerable to that of che a 
faſt that which is good. 
ſame author: To the pure, all ws. pk 
kind of knowledge, whether of f 
quently the books, if the will 

viands are 3 Ne 


3 not Arink: 8 
or evil: DEED gal nor conſe 
r e ay Books 
wore eg i | 


2 eren a mappl 
Bad mexrs wil Care bennd good ee ihe el 
ciberance #45 Haw Back, e ee and 
ſpects to diſcover, to confute, to forewarn, and to illuſtrate. ' 7 
cls ca FO SON, — ens — the 2 
eee in chis land, wh ea 'whol volume of rar ad . 


"gn 7 3 es 
=D ED . . If | 
man's body „ f remperance,) he as arbitrary 
the dieting and repaſting of our minds ; as wherein every mature man m 


erciſe his own leading capaci How L ron 010m how much of mo- 
ment thro? the whole life g managing 1 
parti reſcription, wholly to the demeanor of er e man. And there- 
fore when he himfelf tabled the Jews from heaven, that Omer which was every man's daily 
portion of manna, is computed to have been more than might have well ſufficed the hear- | 
tieſt feeder thrice as many meals. For thoſe actions which enter into a man, rather than 
iſſue out of dim, 3 not, God uſes not to captivate under a perpetual 
childhood of preſcription, but but truſts him with the gift of reaſon to be his own chuſer: 


ight have to ex> 
ſo great a truſt without 


there wer preaching, if law” and compulſion ſhould grow ſo faſt | 


upon thoſe * which rden were only by exhortation. Solomon informe 
us, that m ading is a wearineſs 40 the Heſn; but neither he, nor other inſpired au 
thor tells us t ſuch e unlawful : e * to 


* 5 


i as i _ = 


* 


knowledge of good and evil, as two twins cleaving together, leaped 
And perhaps this is that doom which Adam fell into of knowing good and evil, that is to 


ter of his revels; and that notorious ribald of Arezzo, dreaded, and yet dear to the Ita 


— 
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limit us hereih, it had been much more expedient to have told us . what was unlawful; 
than what was weariſome. As for the burning of thoſe Epheſian books. by St. Paul's 
converts; tis reply'd, the books were magic, the Syriac ſo renders: them. It was a pri- 
vate act, a voluntary act, and leaves us to a voluntary imitation: the men in remorſe 
burnt thoſe books which were their own; the magiſtrate by this example is not appointed: 
theſe men practiſed the books, another might perhaps have read them in ſome ſort uſe- 
fully. Good and evil we know in the field of this world grow up together almoſt inſe- 
parably: and the knowledge of good is ſo involved and interwoven with the knowledge 


of evil, and in ſo many cunning reſemblances hardly to be diſcerned, that thoſe confuſed 


ſeeds which were impoſed upon Pſyche as an inceſſant labour to cull out, and fort aſun- 
der, were not more intermixed. It was from out the rind of one 7 4a taſted, that the 
orth into the world. 


ſay, of knowing good by evil. As therefore the ſtate of man now is; what wiſdom can 
there be to chuſe, what continence to forbear without the knowledge of evil? He that 
can apprehend and conſider vice with all her baits and ſeeming pleaſures, and yet abſtain, 
and yet diſtinguiſh, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is the true war- farinę 

Chriſtian. I cannot praiſe a fugitive and cloiſtered vertue, unexerciſed and unbreathed, 
that never ſallies out and fees her adverſary, but links out of the race, where that immor- 
tal garland is to be run for, not without duſt and heat. Aſſuredly we bring not innocence. 
into the world, we bring impurity much rather: that which purifies us is trial, and trial is 
by what is contrary; That virtue therefore which is but a youngling in the contemplation 
of evil, and knows not the utmoſt that vice promiſes to her followers, and rejects it, is 


but a blank vertue, not a pure; her whiteneſs is but an excremental whiteneſs : which was 
the reaſon why our ſage and ſerious poet Spenſer, (whom I dare be known to think a better 


teacher than Scotus or Aquinas,) deſcribing true temperance. under the perſon. of Guion, 

brings him in with his palmer through the cave of Mammon, and the bower of earthly 
bliſs, that he might ſee and know, and yet abſtain. Since therefore the knowledge and 
ſurvey of vice is in this world ſo neceſſary to the conſtituting of human virtue, and the ſcan- 


ning of error to the confirmation of truth, how can we more ſafely, and with leſs danger 


ſcout into the regions of ſin and falſity, than by reading all manner of tractates, and hear- 
ing all manner of reaſon? And this is the benefit which may be had of books promiſ- 
cuouſly read. But of the harm that may reſult hence, three kinds are uſually reckoned. 
Firſt, is feared the infection that may ſpread; but then all human learning and contro- 

verſy in religious points, muſt remove out of the world, yea, the bible itſelf; for that 
oft times relates blaſphemy not nicely, it deſcribes the carnal ſenſe of wicked men not un- 


elegantly, it brings in holieſt men paſſionately murmuring againſt providence through all 


the arguments of Epicurus ; in other great diſputes it anſwers dubiouſly and darkly to. 
the common reader: and aſk a Talmudiſt what ails the modeſty of his marginal Keri, that 
Moſes and all the prophets cannot perſuade him to pronounce the textual Chetiv. For 
theſe cauſes we all know the Bible itſelf put by the papiſt into the firſt rank of prohibited 
books. The ancienteſt fathers muſt be next removed, as Clement of Alexandria, and that 
Euſebian book of evangelic preparation, tranſmitting our ears through a hoard of heathen- 
iſh obſcenities to receive the goſpel. Who finds not that Irenzus, Epiphanius, Jerome, 
and others diſcover more hereſies than they well confute, and that oft for hereſy which is 
the truer opinion? Nor boots it to ſay for theſe, and all the heathen writers of greateſt in- 
fection, if it muſt be thought fo, with whom is bound up the life of human learning, that 
they writ in an unknown tongue, ſo long as we are ſure thoſe languages are known as well 
to the worſt of men, ho are both moſt able, and moſt diligent to inſtil the poiſon they 
ſack, firſt into the courts. of princes, acquainting them with the choiceſt delights, and 
criticiſms of ſin. As perhaps did that Petronius, whom Nero called his Arbiter, the maſ- 
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Italian courtiers. - I name not him for poſterity's ſake, whom Henry the 8th named in 
merriment his vicar of hell. By which compendious way all the contagion that foreign 
books can infuſe, will find a paſſage to the people far eaſier and ſhorter than an Indian 
voyage, tho? it could be fail'd either by the north of Cataio eaſtward, or of Canada weſt. 
ward, while our Spaniſh licenſing gags the Engliſh preſs never ſo ſeverely. But on the 
other ſide, that infection which is from books of controverſy in religion, is more doubt- 
ful and dangerous to the learned, than to the ignorant; and yet thoſe books muſt be per- _ 
mitted untouch'd by the licenſer. It will be hard to inſtance where any ignorant man 
hath been ever ſeduced by any papiſtical book in Engliſh, unleſs it were commended and 
expounded to him by ſome of that clergy: and indeed all ſuch tractates, whether falſe or 
true, are as the prophecy of Iſaiah was to the Eunuch, not to be underſtood without a 
guide.“ But of our prieſts and doctors, how many have been corrupted by ſtudying the 
comments of Jeſuits and Sorboniſts, and how faſt they could transfuſe that corruption 
into the people, our experience is both late and ſad. It is not forgot, ſince the acute and 
diſtinct Arminius was perverted merely by the peruſing of a nameleſs diſcourſe written 
at Delft, which at firſt he took in hand to confute. Seeing therefore that thoſe 
books, and thoſe in great abundance which are likelieſt to taint both life and doftrine, 
cannot be ſuppreſt without the fall of learning, and of all ability in diſputation, and that 
theſe books of either ſort are moſt and ſooneſt catching to the learned, (from whom to 
the common people whatever is heretical or diſſolute, may quickly be conveyed,) and 
that evil manners are as perfectly learnt without books a thouſand other ways which 
cannot be ſtopt, and evil doctrine not with books can propagate, except a teacher 
guide, which he might alſo do without writing, and ſo beyond prohibiting; I 
am not able to unfold, how this cautelous enterprize of licenfing can be exempted from 
the number of vain and impoſſible attempts. And he who were pleaſantly diſpoſed, 
could not well avoid to liken it to the exploit of that gallant man, who thought to pound 
up the crows by ſhutting his park-gate. Beſides another inconvenience, if learned men 
be the firſt receivers out of books, and diſpreaders both of vice and error, how ſhall the 
licenſers themſelves be confided in, unleſs we can confer upon them, or they aſſume to 
themſelves above all others. in the land, the grace of infallibility, and uncorruptedneſs ? 
And again, if it be true, that a'wiſe man, like a good refiner, can gather gold out of- 
the droſſieſt volume, and that a fool will be a fool with the beſt book, yea, or without 
book; there is no reaſon that we ſhould deprive a wiſe man of any advantage to his 
wiſdom, while we ſeek to reſtrain from a fool, that which being reſtrained will be no 
hindrance to his folly. For if there ſhould be ſo much exactneſs always uſed to keep 
that from him which js unfit for his reading, we ſhould in the judgment of Ariſtotle not 
only, but of Solomon, and of our Saviour, not vouchſafe him good precepts, and by 
conſequence not willingly admit him to good books; as being certain that a wiſe man 
will make better uſe of an idle pamphlet, than a fool will do of ſacred Scripture. . * | 
"Tis next alledg'd, we muſt not expoſe ourſelves to temptations without neceſſity, and 
next to that, not employ our time in vain things. To both theſe objections one anſwer 
will ſerve, out of the grounds already laid, that to all men ſuch books are not tempta- 
tions, nor vanities; but uſeful drugs and materials wherewith to temper and compoſe 
effective and ſtrong medicines, which man's life cannot want. The reſt, as children and 
childiſh men, who have not the art to qualify and prepare theſe working minerals, well may 
be exhorted to forbear, butt hinder'd forcibly they cannot be, by all the licenſing that ſainted 
inquiſition could ever yet contrive ; which is what I promiſed to deliver next: That this 
order of licenſing conduces nothing tœ the end for which it was fram'd ; and hath almbſt - 
prevented me by being clear already while thus much hath been explaining. * See the in- 
genuity of truth, who when ſhe gets a free and willing hand, opens herſelf faſter. than the. 
pace of method and diſcourſe can 'overtake her. It was the taſk which J began witch, 
to ſhew that no nation, or well-inftituted ſtate, if they valu'd books at all, did ever uſe 
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this way of licenſing; and it might be anſwer'd, that this is a piece of prudence lately 
diſcover d. To which I return, that as it was a thing light and obvious to think on, FA 


if it had been difficult to find out, there wanted not among them long fince, who ſug- 
geſted ſuch a courſe ; which they not following, leave us @ pattern of their judgment, 
That it was not the not knowing, but the not approving, which was the cauſe of their not 
ang it. Plato, a man of high authority indeed, but leaft of all for his commonwealth, 
in the book of his laws, which no city ever yet receiv d, fed his fancy with making many 
edits to his giry burgomaſters, which they who otherwiſe admire him, wiſh had been 
Tather buried and excus'd in the genial cups of an Academic night - ſiting. By which 
laws he ſeems to tolerate no kind of learning, but by unalterable decree, conſiſting 
moſt of practical traditions, to the attainment W library of ſmaller bulk than 
his own dialogues would be abundant. And there alſo enacts, that no poet ſo - 
much as read to any private man what he had written, untib the judges and law-keepers 
| Had ſeen it, and allow'd it: But that Plato meant this law peculiarly to that common. 
wealth which he had imagin'd, and to no other, js evident. Why was he not elſe a law- 
Ziver to himſelf, but a tranſgreffor, and to be expell'd by his own magiſtrates, both for 
the wanton epigrams and dialogues which he made, and his perpetual reading of Sophron, 
Mimus, and Ariſtophanes, books of groſſeſt infamy ; and alſo for * the latter 
of them, though he were the malicious libeller of his chief friends, to be read by the 
tyrant Dionyſius, who had little need of ſuch traſh to ſpend his time on? But that he 
Knew this licenſing of poems had reference and dependance to many other proviſo's there 
ſet down in his fancied republic, which in this world could have no place: and fo neither 
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He himſelf, nor any magiſtrate or city ever imitated that courſe, which taken _ from | 


Kind of ſtrictneſs unleſs their care were equal to regulate all other th aptnefs to 
corrupt the mind, that ſingle endeavour they knew would be but a fond labour ; to ſhut 


er hink to regul thereby ba 
wide open. If we think to regulate printing, thereby to 8 manners, we muſt regu 
n. No muſic mu be hand. 
no ſong be ſet or ſung, but what is grave and Doric, There muſt be licenſing dai ers, 
that no geſture, motion, or deportment be taught our youth, but what by their allow- 
- ance ſhall be thought honeſt; for ſuch Plato was provided of : It will aſk more than the 
work of twenty licenſers to examine all the lures, the violins, and the ghitars in every 
houſe ; they muſt not be ſuffer d to 1 as they do, but muſt be licens'd what they 
may ſay. And who ſhall ſilence all the airs and madrigals that whiſper ſoftneſs in cham- 
| bers? The windows alſo, and the balconies muſt be thought on; there are ſhrewd books, 
with dangerous frontiſpieces, ſet to ſale; who ſhall prohibit them, ſhall twenty licenſers? 
Ide villages alſo muſt have their viſitors to enquire what lectures the Dagpi e, and 
the rebbec reads, even to the ballatry and 8 of every municipal cher; for 
theſe are the countryman's Arcadia's, and his Monte Mayors. Next, what more nation- 
al corruption, for which England hears ill abroad, than houſhold gluttony ; who ſhall be 
the rectors of our daily rioting ? and what ſhall be done to inhibit the multitudes that 
frequent thoſe houſes where drunkenneſs is fold and harboured ? Our garments alſo ſhould 
be referr'd to the licenſing of ſome more ſober work-maſters, to ſee them cut into a les 
wanton garb. Who ſhall regulate all the mixed converſation of our youth, male and fe- 
male together, as is the faſhion of this country? Who ſhall ſtill appoint what ſhall be 
diſcourſed, what preſumed, and no further? Laſlly, who mall forbid and ſeparate all 
idle reſort, all e . po ? Theſe things will be, and muſt be; but how they ſhall be 
leaſt hurtful, how leaſt enticing, herein conſiſts the grave and governing wiſdom of 2 
Mate. To ſequeſter out of the world into Atlantic and Eutopian polities, which never _ 
can be drawn into uſe, will not mend our condition; but to ordain wiſely as in this world of 
evil, in the midſt whereof God hath placed us unavoidably. Nor is it Tu, 1 : 


+ 


% 


matt 1 1 
ks will do this, which neceſſarily 2 it ſo een tinds of licenſi | 
1 ul make us all both ridiculous iy pe weary, and. yet fruſtrate; but thoſe Aol oh 
at leaſt r 1 of virtuous education, religious and civil nurture, which Plato 
there mine bonds and ligaments of the commonwealth, the pillars and the 
ſuſtainers of every written ale g theſe they be which will bear chief ſway in ſuch mat- 
ters as thele, N all licenſing will be eaſily eluded. Impunity and remiſſneſs for certain. 
are the bane of a common * but here the great art lies, to diſcern in what the law 

is to bid reſtraint and puniſhment, and in what things perſuaſion only is to work. If: 
every action which rene man at ripe years, were to be under ittance and 
preſcription, and. compulſion, what A virtue but a name, what praiſe could be 
then due to well doing: _ to be ſober, juſt or continent ? Many there be- 
that complain of divin he uffering Adam to tranſgreſs. Fooliſh 2 
when God gave him reaſon, 1 gave him freedom to chuſe, for reaſon is but cliuſing ;. 
he had been elſe a mere artificial Adam, fuch an Adam as he is in the motions. © 
ourſelves eſteem not of that obedience, or love, or gift, which is of force : God webe | 

fore left him Free, ſet before him a bo nn. og 91 object, ever almoſt in his eyes; herein eon- 
ſiſted his merit, herein the right of his reward, the praiſe of his abſtinence. "Wherefore: Th 
did he create paſſions e554 us, pleaſures round about us, but'that theſe rightly temp ered = 
are the very ingredients of virtue? They are not ſkilful conſiderers of human thi | 
who imagine to remove fin by removing the matter of ſin ; for, beſides that it is a huge 
heap increaſing under the very act of diminiſhing, though ſome part of it may for 2 
time be withdrawn from ſome perſons, it cannot from all, in ſuch a univerſal ing a8 
books are; and when this is done, che fin remains entire. 8 ye take from a 


covetous man all his treaſure, he has yet one jewel left, ye Nr er ey. . 


covetouſneſs. Baniſh all objects of Juſt, ſhur up 5411 youth i ants the ſevereſt diſcipline that 
can be exercis'd in-any hermitage, ye cannot make them chaſte, that came not thither o :- 
| ſuch great care and wiſdom is required to the right managing of this point. "Coppole. we 
could expel fin by this means; look how much we thus expel of fin, ſo much we expel 
of virtue :- for the matter of them both is the ſame ;, remove that, and ye remove them 
both alike. This juſtifies the high providence of God, who though he commands us 
temperance, juſtice, continence, yet pours out before us even to a rofuſeneſs all deſirable- 
things, and gives us minds that can wander beyond all limit and fatiety. Why ſhould' 
we t en ae rigour contrary to the manner of God and of de, "by abrid ing or 
ſcanting thoſe means, which books, f y permitted, are, both to the trial of virtue, and? 
the exerciſe of truth? It would be better 8 to learn that the _ muft needy be frivolous - 
which goes to reſtrain things, uncertainly and yet equally wor „and to evil. 
And were I the chuſer, a dram of wel -doing ſhould b pain. bed ore many times as 
much the forcible hindrance of evil-doing,, For God ſure ne the pers 5 com- 
pleating of one virtuous perſon, more than the reſtraint- of ten vitious. And albeit, 
whatever thing we hear or fee, fitting, walking, travelling, or converſing, may be fitly; 
called our book, bogs is of the ſame effect that writings are; yet grant the thing to be 
prohibited were only books, it appears that this order hitherto is far inſufficient to the end 
which it intends. Do we not Tee, not once or oftener, but weekly, that continued court-- 
libel againſt the parſiament atd city, printed, as the wet ſheets can witneſs, and diſpers'd- 
among us, for all that licenſing can do ? Yer this is the prime ſervice a man would Ra, 
wherein this order ſhould give proof of itſelf. If it were executed, you'iLfay, But cer- 
tain, if execution be remiſs. or blind-feI1 now, and in this particular, what will it be 
hereafter, and in other E OKS? If then the order ſhall not be vain and fruſtrate, behold 3. 


new labour, lords and commons, 2 muſt repeal and proſeribe all ſcandalous and un-- 125 


licens d books already printed and divulg'd; after ye have drawn them up into a lift, . 
that all may know which ate condemned, and which not; and ordain. that no foreign 
books be e out 15 ad eil ban * been * over. This office will re. 


quire 


wo 
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quire the whole time of not a few overſeers, and thoſe no vulgar men. There | be alſo ; 
books which are partly uſeful and excellent, partly culpable and pernicious ; this work 
will aſk as many more officials, to make expurgations and expunctions, that the common. 


wealth of learning be not damnify'd. ' In fine, when the multitude of books encreaſe 


upon their hands, ye muſt be fain to catalogue all thoſe printers who are found frequently 
offending, and forbid the importation of their whole ſuſpected Typography. In a AY 


that this your order may be exact, and not deficient, ye muſt reform it perfectly accord- 
ing to the model of Trent and Sevil, which I know ye abhor to do. Yet ou 
$ 


h ye 
ſhould condeſcend to this, which God forbid, the order {till would be but fruitleſs 4 


defective to that end whereto ye meant it. If to prevent ſects and ſchiſms, who is ſo 


unread or uncatechiſed in ſtory, that hath not heard of many ſects refuſing books as a 
hindrance, and preſerving their doctrine unmixed for many ages, only by unwritten tra- 
ditions ? The Chriſtian faith, (for that was once a ſchiſm I) is not unknown to have ſpread 
all over Aſia, ere any goſpel or epiſtle was ſeen in writing. If the amendment of man- 
ners be aim'd at, look into Italy and Spain, whether thoſe places be one ſcruple the 
executed upon books. 3 J 3 
Another reaſon, whereby to make it plain that this order will miſs the end it ſeeks, 
conſider by the quality which ought to be in every licenſer. It cannot be deny d but that 


better, the honeſter, the wiſer, the chaſter, ſince all the inquiſitional rigor that hath been 


he who is made judge to ſit upon the birth, or death of books, whether te may be 
wafted into this world, or not, had need to bę a man above the common meaſu 


ure, both 
elſe no mean miſtakes in the cenſure of 


2 


ſtudious, learned, and judicious; there may 


what is paſſable or not; which is alſo no mean injury. If he be of ſuch worth as behoves 
him, there cannot be a more tedious and unpleaſing journey-work, a greater loſs of time 


levied upon his head, -than to be made the perpetual reader of unchoſen books and 


pamphlet: oft-times huge volumes. There is no book that is acceptable, unleſs at cer- 
tain ſeaſons ; but to be enjoined the reading of that at all times, and in a hand ſcarce legible, 


whereof three Pages would not down at any time in the faireſt print, is an impoſition 
which I cannot believe how he that values time, and his own ſtudies, or is but of a ſenſible 


- 


noſtril, ſhould'be able to endure. In this one thing I crave leave of the preſent licenſers 
to be pardoned for ſo thinking: who doubtleſs took this office up, looking on' it thro? 


their obedience to the parliament, whoſe command perhaps made all things ſeem eaſy and 
unlaborious to them; but that this ſhort trial hath wearied them out already, their own ex- 


pteſſions and excuſes to them who make ſo many journies to ſolicit their licence, are teſti- 
mony enough. Seeing therefore thoſe who now poſſeſs the employment, by all evident 


ſigns wiſh themſelves well rid of it, and that no man of worth, none that is not a plain 
unthrift of his own hours, is ever likely to ſucceed them, except he mean to put himſelf 


to the ſalary of a preſs- corrector, we may eaſily foreſee what kind of licenſers we are to 

expect hereafter, either ignorant, imperious, and remiſs, or baſely pecuniary. This is 

what I had to ſhew, wherein this order cannot conduce to that end, whereof it bears the 
intention. j TY . „ 


4 


I laſtly proceed from the no good it can do, to the manifeſt hurt it cauſes, in being 


firſt the greateſt diſcouragement and affront that can be offered to learning, and to learned 


men. It was the complaint and lamentation of prelates,, upon every leaft breath of a 
motion to remove pluralities, and diſtribute more equally Church-revenues, that then all 
learning would be for ever daſhed and diſcouraged. But as for that opinion, I never 


found cauſe to think that the tenth part of learning, ſtood or fell with the clergy : nor 


could I ever but hold it for a ſordid and unworthy ſpeech of any churchman, who had a 
competency left him. If thetefore ye be loth to diſhearten utterly and diſcontent, -not the 


mercenary crew of falſe pretenders to learning, but the free and ingenuous ſort of ſuch as 


evidently were born to ſtudy and love learning for itſelf, not for lucre, or any other _ 


9 
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but the ſervice of God and of truth, and perhaps that laſting. ae RY per 
praiſe which God and good men have Fave ra ſhall be the reward of | 
publiſh'd labours advance the good of mankind: then know, that fo far to diſtruſt! — | 
judgment and the honeſty. of on who hath but a common repute in learning, und never 
yet offended, as not to count him fit to print his mind without à tutor and x aminer/ 
left he ſhould drop a ſchiſm, or ſomething of corruption, is the greateſt diſpleaſure ane 
indignity to a free and knowing ſpirit that can be put upon him. What advantage is it 
to be a man, over it is £0 be & boy at ſchool, ow: have only eſcaped the ferular, to come 
under the feſcue of an Imprimatur ? If ſerious and elaborate writings, as if they were no 
more than the theme of a grammar · lad under his pedagog ue, muſt not be utter d without 
the curſory eyes of atm Pong and extemporizing Roemer? He who is not truſtecd 
with his own actions, his drift not being known to be evil, and ſtanding to the hazard of | 
law and preg has no great argument to think himſelf reputed in the commonwealth 
wherein 


world, he ſummons up all his reaſon and deliberation to aſſiſt him; he ſearcher, / redi- 


rates, is induſtrious, and likely conſults and confers with his judicious friends after alb 


an overkeing fiſt. I know nothing of the licenſer, but that T have his own hand 


which done, he takes himſelf to be informed in what he writes, as well as any tharwrit 
before him; if in this the moſt conſummate act of his fidelity and ripenels, 1no0/years;':no 
induſtry, no former proof of his abilities can — him way. ar ſtate of maturity, as not 
to be ſtill miſtruſted and ſuſpected, unleſs he carry. all his conſiderate 'diligence, all his 
midnight watchings, and expence of Palladian oil, to the 3 view of an unleiſured 
licenſer, perhaps much his younger, perhaps = his inferior in Judgment, 8 ö 
— never knew the labour of book - writing 3 and if he be bot repule'd, or muſt 
pear in print like a puny with his guardian, and his cenſbr's hand on the 2 
— Fc his Lan nin that he is no idiot, or ſeducer; it cannot be but a diſhonour and 
_ derogation to the author, to the book, to the privilege and dignity of And 
what if the author ſhall be one fo copious of „ 88 to have many chings well worth 
the adding, come into his mind after 3 while th book is yet under = gh nn 
which not ſeldom hap hs ſas the beſt and diligenteſt writers; . 
times in one book. printer dares not go beyond his dene d esp 7 3 ſo Fer: then 
— —— at thoſe-his new inſertions may be view d | 
and many a jaunt will be made, ere that licenſer, for it muſt be the fame man, can either 
be found, or found at leiſure ; mean while either the preſs muſt ſtand till, | is no 
ſmall damage; or the author loſe his accurateſt thoughts, and ſend the book forth worſe. 
than he had made it, which to a diligent writer is the greateſt melancholy and vexation that 
can befal. And how can a man teach with authority, © which is the life of teaching ; ho 
can he be a doctor in his bock as he t to be, or elſe had better be ſilent, whenas all 
he teaches, all he delivers, is but under the tuition, under the correction of his patriarchial 


was born, for other than a fool or a foreigner. When a man writes to hs 


licenſer, to blot or alter what preciſely accords not with the hide· bound humour which 


he calls his judgment? When every acute reader upon the firſt fight of a li- 
cence, will be ready with theſe like words to ding the book a coit s diſtance from him, 


1 hate a pupil teacher, 1 endure.not an inſtructor that comes to me under the wardfhi of 


for his a 


3 who. ſhall warrant me his judgment? The Boy Sir, replies the 
— but — a quick return, the ſtate ſhall be my” £ s, but not my critics; 
they may be miſtaken in the choice of a licenſer, as eaſily as this licaſy may be miſtaken. 
in an author. This is ſome common ſtuff; and he might add from Sir Francis Bacon, 
that ©* ſuch authorized books are but the language of the times.” For though a Fe rd 
ſhould happen to be judicious more than ordinary, which will de a n 1 the 
next ſucceſſion, yet his very office, and his'commiſſion enjoins him to let paſs: CC 
but what is vol —3 Nay, which is more lamentable, if the work of. - 


ny deceaeuuthr, chough never fo famous in is lime, and even this dy, comes . 
OL pet to 
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ſentence of a ventrous edge, „ uttered in the height of zeal, (and who knows ankle it 


coulters, but we muſt repair {9m all quarters to twenty licenſing forges ? 
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to their hands for licence to be printed, or reprinted, i thete be found in his book, ons 


might not be the dictate of a divine ſpirit?) yet not ſuiting with every low decrepit humour , 
of their own, though it were Knox himſelf, the reformer of a kingdom that ſpake it 
they will not pardon him their daſh :' the ſenſe of that great man ſhall to all poll terity: be 
loſt, for the fearfulneſs, or the preſumptuous raſhneſs: of a perfunctory licenfer. And to 
what an author this violence hath been lately done, and in What book df greateſt conſe- 
quence to be faithfully publiſhed, T could now inſtance, but ſhall forbear till a more 
convenient ſeaſon.” Yet if theſe things be not reſented" ſeriouſly and timely by them who 


have the remedy in their power, but that ſuch iron-molds as theſe ſhall have authority to 
£28 out the choiceſt periods of exquiſiteſt books,” and to commit fuch a "treacherous 
ud 


againſt the orphan remainders of worthieſt men after death, the more ſorrow will 


line: to that hapleſs race of men, whoſe misfortune: it” is to have underſtanding. 


Henceforth let no man care to learn, or care to be more than worldly wiſe ;' for certainly 
in higher matters to be ignorant and en, to be a ane ſtedfaſt dunce, will be the 


Gply pleaſant life, and only in requeſt. ' v7 Ve i 


Aud as it is a particular diſeſteem of every knowing p . 18 Aire, ant; moſt injdrfon 


to the written labours and monuments of the dead, To to me it ſcems an undervaluing 
and vilifying of the whole nation. I cannot ſet ſo light by all the invention, the art, the 
wit, the grave and ſolid judgment whjch'1 is in England, as that it can be comprehendet 


in any twenty capacities how good ſoever; much leſs that it ſhould not paſs except their 


ſuperintendence be over it, except it be lifted and ſtrained with their ſtrainers, that it 
ſhould be uncurrent without their manual ſtamp. Truth and underſtanding are not ſuch 


wares as to be monopolized and traded in by tickets, and ſtatutes, and ſtandards. We 


muſt not think to make a ſtaple commodity of v. the knowledge in the land, to mark 
and licenſe it like our broad- cloth, and our wool- packs. What is it but a ſervitude like 


that impoſed by the Philiſtines, not to be 1955 the ſharpening of our own axes” and 


ec 
written and divulged erroneous things and ſcandalous: to honeſt life, miſuſing and for. 


feiting the eſteem had of his reaſon among men, if after conviction this only cenſure 


were adjudged him, that he ſhould never henceforth write, but what were firſt examined 


by an appointed officer, whoſe hand ſhould be anne xed to paſs his credit for him, that 
now he might be ſafely read; it could not be apprehended leſs than a diſgraceful pu- 
niſhment. Whence to include the whole nation, ol thoſe that never yet thus offended, 
under ſuch a diffident and ſuſpectful prohibition, may plainly be underſtood what a dil. 

ragment it is. So much the more whenas debtors and delinquents may walk abroad 


F without a keeper, but unoffenſive books muſt not ſtir forth without a viſible Jaylor in 


their title. Nor is it to the common people leſs than a rehroach; for if we be ſo-jea- 
lous over them, - as that we dare not truſt them with an ra pamphlet, what do we but 
cenſure them for a giddy, vicious, and ungrounded people in ſuch a ſick and weak 
eſtate of faith and diſcretion, as to be able to take nothing obey but through the pipe 


of a licenſer? That this is care or love of them, we cannot pretend, whenas in t oſe 


Popiſh places where the laity are moſt hated and deſpiſed, the ſame ſtrictneſs i is uſed over 
them. Wiſdom we cannot call it, becauſe it ſtops but one breach of licence, nor that 
neither: whenas thoſe ente which i it ſeeks to 1 break | in taſter at other doors 
which cannot be ſhut. 

And in concluſion it reflects to che an of our miniſters alſo, of whole tabours 
we ſhould hope better, arid of their proficiency which their flock reaps by them, than 


that after all this light of the goſpel which is, and is to be, and all this continual: preach- 


ing, they ſhould be ſtill frequented with ſuch an unprincipled, unedified, and laic'rabble, 
as that the whiff of every new pamphlet ſhould ſtagger them out of their catechiſm, and 
chriſtian walking. This may have much reaſon to b the ann en, 1 7 


a low dit 6 had of: a 1 their ohne an the Kh [ow their et Us 74 
they are not thought fit to be turned looſe to three” ſheets of paper without a Heenſer "os 
that all the ſermons, all the lectures reached, een. vended in ſuch” numbers, 
ſuch volumes, as have, now well-nigh made 
armour enough 34 5 doe 1 e e Nl Br ares tc A 

rmatur.* PS 12 ne {7 EAT 
. And leſt. be Would bead 4e 


$® 


been ugh ha 8 be dein in a ich a plate of Fil 85 
learning among thery yas brought ; that this was it which 0 7 ta 


fuſtian. There it was that 1 found; and Vinten a Brand bp F 
ner to the inquiſition, for thinking i in aſtronomy otherwiſe than the f 


minican licenſers thouglt. And though I knew that England then 4 . On. 
nels, chat 


under the prelatical yoak, nevertheleſs I took it as. à pledge of future hap 
other nations were ſo perſuaded” of her liberty. "Yer was it beyond my hope; , that thoſe! 
worthits were then breathing in her air, who ſhould be her'leaders to fuch'a deliverance,' 
as ſhall never be forgotten by any revolution of time that this world hath to finiſh. 

When that was once begun, it was as little in my fear, that what words of complaint 1 


heard among learned men of other parts Ae d againſt the inquiſition, the ſame E-ſhou wa 


ny by as learned men at home uttered in time liament againſt an order of lic 
g; and that ſo generally, that when I had diſcloſed myſelf a e of their: 


Geng I'might fay, if without envy, that he whom an honeſt Quæſtorſhip 1 9 9 
dear d to the Sicilians, was not more by them importuned againſt Verres, than the fa-' 
vourable opinion which I had among many who honour ye, and are known yoo Ne 


ed by ye, loaded me with entreaties and perſuaſions, that I would not defpai 7 

gether that which juſt reaſon ſhould: bring into my mind, toward the removal I's an un 

deſerved thraldom upon learning. That this is not therefore the diſburdening of a pat 
ticular fancy, but the common grievance of all thoſe who had 


it, thus much may ſatis 


And in their name I ſhall for neither friend nor foe con 
what the general murmur is; that if it come to inquiſitioning againg and licenſing, + and, 


that we are ſo timorous of durfives, and ſuſpicious of all men, as to fear each book, 5 | 
and the ſhaking of every leaf, before we know what the contents ate; if ſome ho but 


of late were little better than ſilenced from preaching, ſhall come now to ſilence us 


from reading, except what they pleaſe, it cannot be gueſt what is intended by ſome but 


a ſecond tyranny over learning: and will ſoon put it out of controverſy that biſhops and 


preſbyters are the ſame to us both name and thing. That thoſe evils of prelaty which 
before from five or fix and twenty ſees were diſtributively charged upon the whole pœople, 


will now light wholly upon learning, is not obſcure to 'us : whenas now the paſtor of a 
ſmall unlearned pariſh, on the ſud, en ſhall be exalted archbiſhop over a large dioceſe of 


books, and yet not remove, but keep his other cure too, a myſtical pluraliſt. He Who 


but of late cry'd down the ſole ordination of every novice batchelor of art, and deny d 
ſole juriſdiction over the ſimpleſt pariſhioner, ſhall now at home in his private chair 
aſſume both theſe over worthieſt and excellenteft books, and ableſt authors that write 
them. This is not, ye covenants and (agent that we have made] this is not 


to put down prelaty; this is but to chop an e iſcopacy; thi is but to tranl- 
late the palace Metropolitan from one kind of dominion into another; chis is but 


an old canonical light of amn our 3 To ſtartle thus betimes at a * | 
N ; . denen 


- 


other books unſaleable, Ne Wa f be 


pared e 
ſtudies above the vulgar uy to advance truth in others, and from others to entertain | 
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to be a traffic ſo entàngled, and of ſo many piddling accounts, that of all myſteries he 


gion walks abroad at eight, and leaves his kind entertainer in the ſhop trading all day” 


{ bees dbs liberty of Unlicenſed — 0 
Another a be, who when they hear that all things ſhall be ordered, all things 
regulated and ſettled; * but what paſſes through the cuſtom-houſe of cer- 
| * nagin and poundagi ing of all free ſpoken. truth; will 
ſtrait give rng up into your hands; make ww. and cut them out what 
ye pleaſe: there be delights, there be recreations and jolly paſtimes that will fetch the 
day about from ſun to ſun, and rock the tedious year as in a delightful dream. What 
need they torture thtir heads with that wich others have taken fo ſtrictly, and fo unal- 
terably into their o.¼n purveying? Theſe are the fruits which a dull caſe and ceſſation of 
our knowledge: will being forth Among the: people. Hor goodly, and how. to be 


ſtarch us all — doubtleſs a danch and folid. piece. of imemr. as any; * 
nuary could freeze together: 3 


Nor much better will be the — — — — lergy 

new thing never heard of before, for a parochial miniſter, who has his — an; is 
at his Hercules Pillars in a warm benefice; to be cafily /inclinable, if he have nothing elſe 
that may rouſe up his ſtudies, to finiſh his circuit in an Engliſh: concordance 
pic Folio, the gatherings and favings of a ſober graduateſhip, a Harmony and a Catena, 
treading the conſtant. round of certain common doctrinal heads, attended with their uſes, 
motives, marks and means; out of which as out of an alphabet or Sol fa, by forming 

and transforming, joining and diſ-joining variouſly a little bookcraft, and two hours me- 
ditation, might furniſn him pate to the performance of more than a weekly 


charge of ſermoning: not to reckon up the infinite helps of interliniaries, breviaries, ſy- 15 


nopfſes, and other loitering gear. But as for the multitude of ſermons ready printed and 
piled up, on every text that is not diffcult, our London trading St. Thomas in os veſtry, 
and add to boot St. Martin and St. Hugh, have not within their hallow'd limits more 
vendible ware of all ſorts ready made: ſo that penury he never need fear of pulpit · pro- 
viſion, having where ſo:plenteouſly to refreſh his magazine. But if his rear and flanks. 
be not impaled, if his back · door be not ſecured by the r rigid licenſer, but that a bold 
book may now and then iſſue forth, and give the aſſault to ſome of his old collections 
in their trenches, it will concern him . to keep waking, to ſtand in watch, to ſet gooc 
guards and ſentinels about his received opinions, to walk the round and counter- round 
with his fellow · inſpectors, fearing leſt any of his flock be ſeduced, who alſo then would: 
be better inſtructed, better — and — And God ſend that the fear of this 
2 which: ny then be wied 0 Nat make us affect che lazineſs of a hoenſing, 
churc the | 
For if we 9 we e ere in the right; nt Jb-nvrbold. che ad} a which be- 
comes not, if we ourſelves condemn not our on weak! and frivolous teaching, and the 
people for an untaught and irreligious gadding rout ; what can be more fair, than when 
a man judicious, learned, and of a conſcience, for aught we know, as good as theirs 
that taught us what we know, ſhall not privily from houſe to houſe, which is more dan 
gerous, but .openly by writing publiſn to the world what his opinion is, what his 
reaſons, and wherefore- that which is now thought cannot be ſound ?- Chriſt urged it as 
wherewith to juſtify: himſelf that he 
reaching; and more eaſy: to refutation, if need be, there being ſo many whoſe buſineſs' . 
and profeſſion meerly it is to be the champions of truth; which if they neglect, en: f 
can be imputed —＋ their ſloth or unability 2 - „ 
Thus much we are hindered and diſ-inured by this: 2 of licenſing toward the true : 
knowledge of What we ſeem to know. For how much it hurts and hinders the licenſers 
themſelves in the calling of their miniſtry, more than any ſecular phonons if they 
will diſcharge that office as they ought, ſo that of neceſſity they muſt | neglect either the 
one duty or the other; I inſiſt not, e , dot ! it to bow on 
conſcience, how * will decide it there. 5 


preacht im public; yet writing is more public than 
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There i is yet behind of what J purpoſed to lay open; the incredible lo and detriment 
that this plot of licenſing puts us to, more than if ſome enemy at ſea ſhould ſtop up all 
our havens, and ports, and creeks; it hinders and retards the importation of out richeſt 

merchandize, truth: nay, it was firſt eſtabliſhed and put in practice by antichriſtian ma-. 
lice and myſtery on ſet purpoſe to extinguiſh, if it were poſſible, the j ht of — 
tion, and to ſettle falſhood; little differing from that policy wherewith cs Turk uph | 
his Alcoran, by the prohibiting of printing. Tis not denied, but gladly Conf. — 
are to ſend our thanks and vows to heaven, louder than moſt of nations, for that great 
meaſure of truth which we enjoy, eſpecially in thoſe main points between us and the 
pope, with his appertinences the prelates: but he who thinks we are to pitch -our tent 
here, and have attained the utmoſt proſpect of reformation, that the mortal laſs Hatter 
we contemplate can ſhew us, till we come to en Yinonr 5 that man by this 
nion declares, that he is yet far ſhort of truth. ede ee e 
Truth indeed came once into the world with 55 e miaſtbry and: was a pers 'Y 
fine. moſt glorious to look on: but when he aſcended, and his apoſtles after him were 
laid aſleep, then ſtrait aroſe a wicked race of deceivers, who as that ſtory goes of the 
Egyptian Typhon with his conſpirators, how they dealt with the good Oſyris, took the 
virgin truth, hewed her lovely form into a thouſand pieces, and ſcattered them to the 
four winds. From that time ever ſince, the ſad friends of truth, ſuch as durſt appear, 
imitating the careful ſearch that Iſis made. for the mangled body of Ofiris, went up and 
down gathering up limb by limb till as they could find them. We have not yet found 
them all, Lords and Commons, nor ever ſhall do, till her Maſter's ſecond coming; he 
mall bring together every joint and member, and ſhall mould them into an immortal 
feature of lovelineſs and perfection. Suffer not theſe licenſing prohibitions to ſtand - 
every place of opportunity forbidding and diſturbing them that continue ſeeking,” that 
continue to do our obſequies to the torn body of our martyred ſaint. © We boalt our 
light; but if we look not wiſely on the ſun itſelf, it ſmites us into darkneſs. Who can 
diſcern thoſe planets that are oft combuſt, and thoſe ſtars of brighteſt magnitude that 
riſe and ſet with the ſun, until the oppoſite motion of their orbs bring them to ſuch a 
place in the firmament, where they may be ſeen euening or morning? The light which 
we have gained, was given us, not to be ever ſtaring on, but by it to diſcover onward. 
things more remote from our knowledge. It is not the unfrocking of a prieſt, the un · 
mitring of a biſhop; and the remov ng him from off the preſbyterian ſhoulders, that 
will make us a happy nation; no, if other things as great in the church, and in the 
rule of- life both ceconomical "and political be not looked into and reformed, we have 
looked ſo long upon the blaze that Zuinglius and Calvin have beaconed up to us, that 
we are ſtark blind. There be who perpetually complain of ſchiſms and ſects, and make 
it ſuch a calamity, that any man diſſents from their maxims. Tis their own pride and 
Ignorance which cauſes the diſturbing, who neither will hear with meekneſs, nor can 
convince, yet all muſt be ſuppreſt which is not found in their Syntagma. They are the 
troublers, they are the dividers of unity, who neglect and permit not others to unite thoſe 
diſſevered pieces which are yet wanting to the body of truth. To be ſtill ſearching what 
we know not, by what we know, ſtill cloſing up truth to truth as we find it, (tor all 
her body is homogeneal, and proportional) this is the golden rule in Theology as well 
as in arithmetic, and makes up the beſt harmony in a church; not the nen ander. 
ward union of cold, and neutral, and inwardly. divided minds. £16590" 259 

Lords and Commons of England! conſider what nation it is whereof ye are, ad 
whereof ye are the governors: a nation not ſlow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, 
and piercing ſpirit; acute to invent, ſubtile and ſinewy to diſcourſe, not beneath the 
reach of any point the higheſt that human capacity can ſoar to. I herefore the ſtudies” | 
of learning in her deepeſt ſciences have been ſoancient, and ſo eminent among us, that 
writers 4. good antiquity, and able judgment, Pom! been Perſuaded that even hs _— 


.5 


of Pythagoras, und che Perſian : b bern hem the eld phil of this 


iſland. And that 110 wat vil — Hon Aion, who TOVernec once here for Cæſar, | 
preferred the natural wits of Britain, before the laboured ſtudies of the F rench. d 
it for nothing chat che grave and frügal Tranſilvanian ſends out yearly from 


mountainous: borders of Ruſſia, and beyond the Hercynian wilderneſs, Res Rem youth,” | 


but their ſtaid men, to learn our language, and our Theologie arts. Vet that which is 
above all this, the favour and the love of keien we have great argument to think in a 
| uliar manner propitious and Pr opending towards us. Why elſe was this nation cho- 
ſen before any other, that out of her as our of Sion ſhould be proclaimed and founded 
forth the firſt tidings and trumpet: of reformation to all Eure ? And had it not been 
the obſtinate perverſeneſs of our prelates againſt the divine and admirable ſpirit of Wick - 
liff, to ſuppre fs him as a ſchiſmatic and innovator, perhaps, neither the Bohemian Huſſe and 
Jerom no nor the name of Luther, or of Calvin, had heen ever known: the glory of re- 
forming all dur neighbours” had been compleatly ours. But now, as our obdurate Clerg 
have with violence demeaned the matter; we are become hitherto the lateſt and the back 
wardeſt ſcholars, of whom God offered to have made us the teachers. Now once again 


by all concurrence of ſigns, and by the general inſtinct of holy and devout men, as 


they daily and ſolemnly expreſs their thoughts, God is decreeing to begin ſome new and , 
great period in his Ae even to the reforming of reformation itſelf; what does he 
then but reveal himſelf to his ſervants, and as his manner is, firſt to his Engliſh-meri P:iT 
fay as his manner” is, firſt to us; though we mark not the method of his counſels, and are 
unworthy.- Beheld now this vaſt city; a city of _ 
encompaſſed and ſurtounded with his protection; the 
anvils and hammers walking; to faſnion out the plates and inſtruments of armed j 

in defence of beleaguerꝰd truth, chan there be pens and heads there, fitting by their flu. 
dious lamps, \mufing, ſearching; revolving; new notions and-idea's wherewith to preſent 
as with their homage and their fealty the approachin reformation : others as faſt reading, 
trying all thing afſenting to the force of reaſon and convincement· What could a man 
require more from a nation ſo pliant and ſo prone to ſeek aſter kn ge? What wants 
there to ſuch a towardly-: and [ erm ut wiſe and faithful ee to make a 
knowing people, a of proph ts, of ſages, and of worthies ? We reckon more 
than five months yet to harveſt; th Hoc not be five weeks, had we but eyes to lift 
up, the fields are —— Where there is much deſire to learn, there of neceſ- 
ſity will be mueh arguing, much writing, many opinions; for opinion in men is 
but knowledge in the making. Under theſe fantaſtic terrors of ſect and Sunn, We 
wrong the earneſt and zealous thirſt after knowledge and underſtanding, which God 
hath ſtirred up in this city. What ſome lament of, we rather ſhould rejoice at, 'fhould 
rather praiſe this pious forwardneſs among men, to re- aſſume the ill · deputed care of their 
religion into their own hands again. A little generous prudence, a little forbearance of 
one another, and ſome grain of charity might win all theſe diligencies to join, and unite 
into one general and brotherly ſearch fey truth; could we but forego this prelatical 
tradition of crouding free conſciences and chriſtian liberties into canons and precepts of 
men. I doubt not, if ſome grearand worthy: ſtranger ſhould come among us, wiſe to 
diſcern the mould and temper of a people, and how to govern it, obſerving the- =: 
hopes and aims, the dili alacrity of our extended thoughts and reaſonings 
purſuance of truth and reedom, but that he v out as Pyrrhus did, e 

the Roman docility and courage; if ſuch were my Epirots, I would not deſpair: the 
greateſt deſign that could be attem erempred to m to make a church or kingdom happy. Let theſe 
are the men Aden 697 againſt for ſchiſmatics and ſectaties, as if, wor me: ne or the 
Lord was bui uildir ſome cutting, ſome ſcuaring the nmarble. others 
there ſhould bes forr of: rational men who could not center there" 


of war hath not there more 


4 


the manſion-houſe of liberty, : 


can i 


* , * 
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can be built. And when every ſtone is laid artfully together, it cannot be united into 2 
continuity, it can but be contiguous. in this world: neither can every piece of the build. 
ing be of one form; nay rather the perfection conſiſts in this, that out of many moderate 
varieties and brotherly diſſimilitudes that are not vaſtly diſproportional, ariſes the goodh 
and the graceful ſymmetry that commends the whole pile and ſtructure. Let us there- 
fore be more bee builders, more wiſe. in ſpiritual architecture, when great refor. 
mation is ex For now the time ſeems come, wherein Moſes the great | 
may fit in Heaven rejoicing to ſee that memorable and glorious wiſh of his abe 
when not only our ſeventy elders but all the lords's people are become prophets. No 
marvel then though ſome men, and ſome good men too perhaps, but young in 
goodneſa, as Joſhua then was, envy them. They fret, and out of their own-weaknef 
are in agony, leſt theſe diviſions and ſub - diviſions will undo us. The adverſary again ap- 
plauds, and waits the hour; when they have branched. themſelves out, ſaith he, ſmall 
enough into parties and partitions, then will be our time. Fool! he ſees ot the firm 
root, out of which we all grow, though into branches; nor will beware until he ſee our 
ſmall divided maniples cutting through at every angle of his ill united and unwieldly bri- 
gade. And that we are to hope better of all theſe ſuppoſed ſects and ſchiſms, and that we 
ſhall not need that ſolicitude, honeſt perhaps, though over-timorous, of them that vex in 
this behalf, but ſhall laugh in the end at thoſe malicious applauders of our differences, I 
have theſe reaſons per ¹,çVñse me- No O 
Firſt, when a city ſhall be as it were beſieged and blocked about, her navigable river 
infeſted, inroads and incurſions round, defiance and battel oft rumour d to be marching 
up even to her walls and ſuburb trenches ; that then the people, or the greater part, more 
than at other times, wholly taken up with the ſtudy of higheſt and moſt important matters 
to be reformed, ſhould be diſputing, reaſoning, reading, inventing, diſcoùbrſing, even to 
ararity and admiration, things not before diſcourſed or written of, argues firſt a ſingular 
d will, contentedneſs and confidence in your prudent foreſight, and ſafe government, 
rds and commons; and from thence derives itſelf to a gallant bravery and well-grounded 
contempt of their enemies, as if there were no ſmall number of as great ſpirits among us, 
as his was, who when Rome was.nigh beſieged by Hanibal; being in the city, bought 
that piece of ground at no cheap rate, whereon: Hanibal himſelf encamped his on regi- 
ment. Next, it is a lively and cheerful prefage of our happy ſucceſs and victory. For as 
in a body, when the blood is freſh, the ſpirits pure and vigorous, not only to vital, but 
to rational faculties, and thoſe in the acuteſt, and the perteſt operations of wit and ſuttlety, 
it argues in what good plight and conſtitution the body is; ſo when the cheerfulneſs of 
the people is ſo ſprightly up, as that it has not only wherewith to guard well its own free- 
dom and ſafety, but to ſpare, and to beſtow upon the ſolideſt and ſublimeſt points of con- 
troverſy, and new invention, it betokens us not degenerated, nor drooping to a fatal de- 
cay, by caſting off the old and wrinkled ſkin of corruption to outlive theſe pangs, and wax 
young again, entring the glorious ways of truth and proſperous virtue, deſtined to become 
great and honourable in theſe latter ages. Methinks I ſee in my mind a noble and puiſſant 
nation rouſing her ſelf like a ſtrong man after ſleep, and ſhaking her invincible locks: me- 
thinks I ſee her as an eagle muing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazled eyes at 


the full mid-day beam; purging and unſcaling her long-abuſed fight at the fountain it ſelf 


of heavenly radiancez while the whole noiſe of timorous and flocking birds with thoſe alſo 
that love the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what ſhe means, and in their envious | 
gabble wary e, rack year of ſects and ſchiſm tf bon , n 

What ſhould ye do then, ſhould ye fuppreſs all this flowery crop of knowledge and new | 
light ſprung up and yet ſpringing daily in this city? ſhould ye ſet an Oligarchy of ewenty 
ingroſſers over it, to bring a famine upon our minds again, when we ſhall know nothing 
but what is meaſured to us by their huſnel? Believe it, lords and commons they who 
counſel ye to ſuch a ſuppreſſing, do as good 248 bid ye ſuppreſs your ſelves nn, 


new 1 | if it ny pat lies he e ain _ pe os ag 1 
ſpeaking) there cannot be aſſigned a truer than your own mild, and free, and Mn. g£0- 
vernment z it is the. liberty, lords and. commons, which your own valorous and 
counſels have purchaſed us.; liberty : which is the nurſe of all wits : this i is that which 
hath rarified and enlightened our ſpirits like the influence o heaven this is that Which 
hath enfranchiſed, enlarged and lifted up our a. i 9 5 degrees above themſelves, Ic 
cannot make us now leſs capable, leis knowing, leſs 4 cb res of the truth, unleſs-ye 
firſt make yourſelves, that madeus ſo, leſs thelovers, leſs thefounders of our true liberty. We 
can grow ignorant again, brutiſh, formal, and flaviſh,as ye found us; but you then muſt firſt 
become that which ye cannot be, oppreſſive, arbitrary, and tyrannous, a5 they were from 
whom ye have freed us. That our hearts are now more capacious, our ts more erected 
to the ſearch and expectation of greateſt and exacteſt things, is the ilue c of your own virtue 
ropagated in us; ye cannot ſuppreſs that, unleſs ye reinforce an abrogated and-mercileſs 
law, that fathers, may diſpatch at will their own children: And who ſhall then ſtick cloſeſt 
to ye, and excite others? not he who takes up arms for coat and conduct, and his four 
nobles of Dangelt, Although I diſpraiſe not the defence of juſt immunities, yet love my 
peace better, if that were all. Give me the liberty to know, to e and 40 e een 
according to conſcience, above all liberties. 1 
What would be beſt adviſed then, if it be found 0 urtfol 1 fo unequal OG . 
opinions for the newneſs, or the unſuitableneſs to a cuſtomary. acceptance, will not be my 
taſk to ſay; I ſhall only repeat what I have learnt from one of your own honourable num - 
ber, a right noble and pious lord, who had he not ſacrificed his life and fortunes to the 
church and commonwealth, we had not now miſſed and bewailed a worthy and undoubted 
atron of this argument. Ye know him, I am ſure; yet I for honour's ſake, and, 5 6 
it be eternal to him, ſhall name him, the Lord Brook. He writing of epiſe 5 
the way treating of ſects and ſchiſms, left ye his vote, or rather now the laſt AE. his 
dying an which 1 know will ever be of dear and honoured regard with ye, ſo full of 
meekneſs and breathing charity, that next to his laſt teſtament, who bequeathed love and 
rere! to his diſcipl _ cannot call to mind where I have read or heard words more mild 
peaceful. . us to hear with p ience and humility - thoſe; however they 
be a, 555 deſire to live purely, in ſuch a uſe of God's — as the beſt 
e of their conſcience gives them, and to pots them, though in ſome diſconfor- 
mity to our ſelves. The book it ſelf will tell us more at large, being publiſhed to the 
world, and dedicated to the parliament by him who both for his life and for Sis oth for 
ſerves, that what advice he left, be not laid by without peruſal. 


And now the time in ſpecial is, by privilege to write and ſpe a ata help to the oo 


further diſcuſſing of matters in agitation. The temple of Janus, * his two controverſal 
faces, might now not unſignificantly be ſet open. And tho all the winds of doctrine were 
let looſe to play upon the earth, ſo truth be in the field, we do injuriouſiy by licenſing and 
prohibiting to mi loubt her ſtrength. Let her and n who ever kn 
truth put to the worſe, in a free and open encounter 2 Her is the beſt and ſureſt 
ſuppreſſing. He who hears what praying there is for light and ow knowledge to be ſent 
down among us, would think of other matters to be conſtituted beyond the diſcipline of Ger 
neva, framed and fabricked already to our hands. Yet when the new light which we beg fon, 
ſhines in upon. us, there be who envy and oppoſe, if it come not firſt in at their caſements, 
What a colluſion is this, whenas we are exhorted. by the wiſe man to. uſe diligence, % 
ſeek for wiſdom as for hidden treaſures early and e, that another order ſhall enjoin us, 

to know nothing but by ſtatute? When a man hath 51 labouring the hardeſt abou 
the deep mines « of knowledge, hath furniſhed out his filings, in all their equipage, 
forth his reaſons as it were à battel ranged, ſcattered and defeated all objections in in hee —_ 
calls out his adverſary into the plain, offers him the advantage of wind. md. ſun, if he 
vals only that he . uy She matter by: 1 : 88 of en, 5 for his oppone entf then 
Vo l. e n 
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ſculk, to lay ambuſhments, to keep a narrow bridge of licenſing where the challenger. | 
ſhould 5 ef though it be "vr enough in ſoldierſhip, is but weakneſs and cowardice ! in 
the wars of truth. For who knows not that truth is ſtrong, next to the A » the 
needs no policies, nor ſtratagems, nor licenfings to make her victorious, are the 
ſhifts and the defences that error uſes againſt her power: give her but room, and do not 
bind her when ſhe fleeps, for then ſhe ſpeaks not true, as the old Seton i did, who ſpake 
oracles — when he was caught and bound, but then rather ſhe turns her ſelf into all 
ſhapes, except her own, and perhaps tunes her voice according to the time, as Micaiah 
did before Ahab, until ſhe be adjured into her own likeneſs. Tet is it not impoſſible that 
ſhe-may have more ſhapes than one? what elſe is all that rank of things indifferent, where. 
in truth may be on this fide, or on the other, without being unlike her ſelf ? What but a 
_ vain ſhadow elſe is the abolition of theſe ordinances, that hand-writing nailed to the- 
croſs ? what great purchaſe is this Chriſtian Hhberty which Paul ſo often boaſts of? 
His doctrine is, E ho eats or eats not, regards a day or regards it not, may do ei- 
| ther to the Lord. How many other things nid be tolerated in peace, and left to con- 
ſcience, had we but charity, and were it not the chief ſtrong hold of our hypocrify to be 
ever judging one another ? I fear yet this iron yoke of outward conformity hath left a 
Navidh print upon our necks the ghoſt of a linen decency yet haunts us. We ftumble, 
and are impatient at the leaſt dividing of one vilible congregation from another, tho? it be 
not in fundamentals; andthro* our forwardneſs to ſuppreſs, and our backwardneſs to recover 


15 any enthral'd piece of truth out of the gripe of cuſtom, we care not to keep truth ſepar- 


ated from truth, which is the fierceſt rent and diſunion of all. We do not fee that while 
we ſtill affect by all means a rigid external formality, we may as ſoon fall again into a profs. 
conforming ſtupidity, a ſtark and dead congealment of gs” and hay and {itubble® forced 
and frozen together, which is more to the ſudden degenerating of a church than many 
ſabdichotomies of petty ſchiſms. Not that Ican think well of every light ſeparation; or that 
all in a church is to be expected . gold and ſilver and precious ſtones:“ it is not poſſible 
for man to ſever the wheat from the tares, the good h from the other fry; that muſt be 
the angels miniſtry at the end of mortal things. Yet if all cannot be of one mind, as Who 
looks they ſhould be? this doubtleſs is more wholeſome, more prudent, and more -chri- 
ſtian, that 3 be tolerated, rather than all compelled. I mean not tolerated 
and open ſuperſtition, which as it extirpates all religions and civil ſupremacies, fo it ſelf 
ſhould be extirpate, provided firſt that all charitable and compaſſionate means be uſed to 
win and regain the weak and the miſled: that alſo Which is impious or evil abſolutely ei- 


ther againſt faith or manners, no law can poſſibly rmit, that intends not to unlaw ii 


ſelf: but thaſe neighbouring differences, or rather indifferences, are what I ſpeak of, whe- 
ther in ſome point of doctrine or of diſcipline, which though they may be many, yet my 
not interrupt the unity of ſpirit, if we could but find among us the bond of peace. 
the mean while, if any one would write, and bring his help 101 hand to the flow- 3 
reformation which we labour under, if truth have alen to him before others, or but 
ſeemed at leaſt to ſpeak, who hath ſo bejeſuited us that we ſhould trouble that man with 
_ aſking licence to do fo worthy a deed ; and not conſider this, that if it come to „ 
there is not ought more likely to be prohibited than truth itſelf: whoſe firſt appearance 
to our eyes, bleared and dimmed with prejudice and cuſtom, is n and un- 
plauſible than many errors; even as the perſon is of m— a great man ſlight and con- 
temptible to ſee to And what do they tell us vainly of new opinions, en this 5 9 
opinion of theirs, that none muſt be heard but whom they like, is the worſt and new 
opinion of all others; and is the chief cauſe why ſects and ſchiſms do ſo much abound, 
and true knowledge is kept at diſtance from us; beſides yet a greater danger which is in 
it. For when God ſhakes a kingdom, with ſtrong and healthful commotions, to a ge- 
neral reforming, it is not untrue that many ſectaries and falſe tea hers are then buſieſt in 
ſeducing. But yet more true it is, that God then raiſes to his own work men of rare 
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fels the many ways of profiting by thoſe who, not comtented with ſtale reccipts, 


to manage and ſet forth new poſitions to the world. And were they but as the duſt and 
cinders of our feet, ſo long as in that notion they may yet ſerve to poliſh and brighten the 
armory of truth, even for that reſpect they were not utterly to be caſt away. But if they 
be of thoſe whom God hath fitted for the ſpecial uſe of theſe times with eminent and 
ample gifts, and thoſe perhaps neither among the prieſts, nor among the Phariſees, and 
we in the haſte of a precipitant zeal ſhall make no diſtinction, but reſolve to ſtop their 
mouths, becauſe we fear they come with new and dangerous opinions, as we commonly 
fore-judge them ere we underſtand them; no leſs than woe to us, while thinking thus to 
defend the goſpel, we are found the perſecutors ! LE Ts nr” 
There have been not a few ſince the beginning of this parliament, both of the preſbytery 
and others, who by their unlicenſed books to » contempt of an Imprimatur firſt;broke 
that triple ice clung about our hearts, and taught the people to ſee day: I hope that none 
of thoſe were the perſuaders to renew upon us this bondage which they themſelves: have 
wrought ſo much good by contemrming. But if neither the check that Moſes gave to 
young Joſhua, nor the countermand which our Saviour gave to young John, Who was 
ſo ready to prohibit thoſe whom he thought unlicenſed, be not enough to admoniſh our 
elders how unacceptable to God their teſty mood of prohibiting is; if neither their own 
remembrance what evil hath abounded in the Church by this lett of licenſing, and what 
good they themſelves have begun by tranſgreſſing it, be not enough, but that they will 
| perſuade, and execute the moſt Dominican part of the Inquiſition over us, and are al- 
ready with one foot in the ſtirrup ſo active at uppreding, it would be no unequal diſtri- 
bution in the firſt place to ſuppreſs the ſuppreſſors themſelves ; whom the change of their 
condition hath puft up, more than their late experience of harder times hath made wiſe. 
And as for regulating the preſs, let no man think to have the honour of adviſing ye 
better than yourſelves have done in that order publiſhed next before this, That no 
book be printed, unleſs the printer's and the author's name, or ar leaſt the printer's be 
regiſtered.” Thoſe which otherwiſe come forth, if they be found miſchievous and li- 
bellous, the fire and the executioner will be the timelieſt and the moſt effectual remedy 
that man's prevention can uſe. For this authentic Spaniſh policy of licenſing. books, if 
I have ſaid aught, will prove the moſt unlicenſed book itſelf. within a ſhort while; and 
was the immediate image of a ſtar-chamber decree to that purpoſe made in thoſe very 
times when that court did the reſt of thoſe her pious works, for which ſhe is now fallen 
from the ſtars with Lucifer. Whereby * may gueſs what kind of ſtate-prudence, * | 
| Fs | love 
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7 A ſpeech for (th the men of Valicerſcd" Piſating, 


love of the people, what care of religion, or manners there was at the contriving; 
although "ith ſingular hypocriſy it pretended to bind books to their good behaviour, 
And how it got the upper hand of 2 precedent ee. ſo woll conſtituted before, if we 
may believe thoſe men whoſe profeſſion gives them cauſe to enquire moſt; it may be 
doubted there was in it che fraud of fome old Patentees and Monopolizers in the trade 
ol book-ſelling ; who under pretence of the poor in their company not to be defrauded, 
and the juſt of each man his ſeveral copy, (which God forbid ſhould be gain- 
ſaid) * divers glaſſing colours to the houfe, which were indeed but colours, and 
ſerving to no end except it be to exerciſe a ſuperiority over their neighbours : Men who do | 
not therefore labour in an honeſt profeſſion, to which learning is indebted, that they ſhould 
be CE Another end is thought was aimed at by ſome of them in 
procuring - titian | this order, that having power in their hands, malignant” books 
ke. the. 4+ rap abroad, as the event ſhews. . But. of theſe Sophiſms and Elenchs 
X n. I fkcill not: This! know, that errors in a good government and in a bad 
are equally — ; for what magiſtrate may not be mis-informed, and much the 
ſooner, if liberty of printing be reduced into the power of a few ? But to redreſs willingly 
and ſpeedily what hath been erred, and in higheſt authority to eſteem a plain advertiſement 
more than others have done a ſumptuous bride, is a virtue (honoured lords and commons) 
wer men do your nas — e ee N | 
viſeſt men, 
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ment, ſelect aſſembly ! who of all teachers and maſters that have ever taught, hatha 
drawn tlie moſt difciples after him, both in religion and in manners? it might be not: 
untruly anſwered, cuſtom. Tho“ virtue be commended for the moſt'perſwafive in her- 
T ery: and conſcience i in the plain demonſtration of the ſpirit finds moſt evincing ; yet: 
whether it be the ſecret of divine will, or the original blindnefs we are Born in, ſo it hap- 
pens for the. moſt part, that cuſtom fill is filently received for the beſt inſtructor. Ex- 
cept it be, becauſe her method is ſo glib and eaſy, in fome manner like to that viſion of 
Ezekiel, rowling up her ſudden book of implicit knowledge, for him that will, to take- 
and ſwallow down at pleaſure ; which proving bur of bad nouriſhment in the concoQtion, . 
as it was heedleſs in the devouring, puffs up unhealthily a certain big face of pretended: 
learning, miſtaken among credulous men for the wholeſome habit of ſoundneſs and good 


conſtitution, but is indeed no other than that ſwoln viſage of counterfeit knowledge an 


literature, which not only in private mars our education, but alſo in publick is the com- 
mon climber into every chair, where either religion is preached, or law reported: fillin 
each eſtate of life and profeſſion with abject and ſervile principles ES the high 
heaven-born ſpirit of 2 far beneath the condition w 2 either God created * * 
ſin hath ſunk him. rſue the allegory; cuſtom being but a meer face, as echo is a 
meer voice, reſts not in OTE unaccompliſhment, until by ſecret inclination the accorporate 
her ſelf with error, who being a bind and ſerpentine body without a head, willing] y AC- - 
cepts what he wants, and ſupplies what her incompleatneſs went ſecking., Hence it is, 
that error ſupports cuſtom, cuſtom countenances error: and theſe two between them 
would perfecute and chaſe AE: all truth and ſolid wiſdom out of human * were it not 
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174 Io the Parliament of England, „ 
that God, rather than man, once in many ages, calls together the prudent and religious 
<ounſels of men, deputed to repreſs the mcreachments, and to work off the inveterate blots 
and obſcurities wrought upon our minds by the ſubtle inſinuating of error and cuſtom, 
who with the aumerous and. yulgar train of their folfowers, make it their chief deſigu to 
envy and ery down theinduftry of free reafoning, under the terms of hamour-and-mnova. 
tion; as if the womb of teeming truth were to be cloſed up, if ſhe preſume to 
bring forth aught that ſorts not with their unchewed notions and ſuppoſitions; A. 
' gainſt+ which notorious injury, and abuſe of man's free foul, to teftify and oppoſe- the 
utmoſt that ſtudy and true labour can attain, heretofore the incitement of men reputed 
grave, hath led me among others; and now the duty and the right of an inſtructed 
Chriſtian calls me thro? the chance of good or evil report, to be the ſole adyocare of a 
diſcountenanced truth: a high enterpriſe, lords and commons! a high enterpriſe and a hard, 
and ſuch as every ſeventh ſon of a ſeventh ſan does not venture on. Nor have I amidſſ 
"the clamour of fo much envy and impertinence, whither to appeal, but to the concourſ 
of ſo muck piety and wiſdom here aſſembied. Bringing in my hands an ancient and moſt 
neceſſary, moſt charitable, and yet moſt injur'd ſtatute of  Moſesz; not repealed ever 
him who only had the authority, but thrown aſide. with much inconfiderate neglect, under 
the rubbiſh of canonical ignorance; as once the whole law was by ſome ſuch like con- 
 veyance in Joſiah's time. And he who ſhall endeavour the amendment of any old ne; 
glected grievance in Churck or ſtate, or in the daily courſe of life, if he be gifted with 
abilities of mind that may raiſe him to ſo high an undertaking, I grant he hath already 
much whereof not to repent him; yet let me arreed him, not to be the foremam of ally 
misjudg'd opinion, unleſs. his reſolutions be firmly ſeated in a ſquare and conſtant mind, 
not conſcious to itſelf of any deſerved blame, and regardleſs of ungrounded ſuſpicions, | 
For this let him be ſure he ſhall be boarded preſently by the ruder fort, but not by dif- 
Creet and well-nurtured men, with a thouſand idle deſcants and ſurmiſes. Who when 
they cannot confute the leaſt joint or ſinew of any paſſage in the book; yet God forbid 
that truth ſhould be truch, — they. have a boiſterous conceit of ſome pretences in 
the writer. But were they not more buſy and inquiſitive than the Apoſtle commends, 
they would hear him at leaſt, © rejoicing ſo the truth be. preached, whether of envy. oc 
other pretence whatſoever :” for truth is as impoſſible to be ſoiled by any outward touch, 
as the ſun-beam; though this ill hap. wait on her nativity, that ſhe. never comes into the 
world, but like a baſtard, to the iny of him that brought her forth ; till time, the 
midwife rather than the mother 3 truth, have waſht and ſalted the infant,. declared her 
legitimate, and church'd the father of his young Minerva, from the needleſs cauſes of his 
2 Yourſelves can beſt witneſs this. worthy patriots! and better will, no doubt, 
hereafter: for who among ye of the foremoſt that have travailed in her behalf to the 
good of Church or ſtate, hath not been often traduced to be the agent of his own by- 
ends, under pretext of reformation? So much the more I ſhall not be unjuſt to hope, 
that however infamy or envy may work in other men to do her fretful will againft this 
diſcourſe, yet that the experience of your own uprightneſs miſ- interpreted, will put ye 
in mind to give it free audience and generous conſtruction. What though the brood of 
Belial, the draffe of men, to whom no liberty is pleaſing, but unbridled and yagabond 
Luſt without pale or partition, will laugh A perhaps, to ſee ſo great a 8 of 
Scripture muſtering up in favour, as they ſuppoſe, of their debaucheries ; they will know 
better when they ſhall hence learn, that honeſt liberty is the greateſt foe to diſhoneſt li- 


cence. And what though others, out of a wateriſh and queaſy conſcience, becauſe 


ever crazy and never yet ſound, will rail and fancy to themſelves, that injury and li- 
Cebnce is the beſt of this book? Did not the diſtemper of their own ſtomachs affect them 
with a dizzy megrim, they would ſoon tie up their tongues, and diſcern themſelves like 
that Aſſyrian blaſphemer, all this while reproaching not man, but the Almighty, the 
Holy-One of Iſrael, whom they do not deny to have belawgiven his own ſacred poop 
| | F * ee 
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* E ho wk a while, till they get a little N ſobriety to ſettle their qua ming zeal. 
But this queſtion concerns not us ee indeed man's diſpoſition, though prone to 
ſearch after vain, curioſities, yet when points of difficulty are to be diſcuſt, ap rtaining: 
to the removal of unreaſonable wrong and burden from the perplext life of our brother, w 
is incredible how cold, how dull, and far from all fellow-fecling we are, without the pur 
of ſelf-concernment, Yet if the wiſdom, the juſtice, the par of God be to be clear d 
from fouleſt imputations, which are not yet avoided; if charity be not to be degraded 
and trodden down under a civil ordinance; if matrimony be not to be advanced like that 
exalted perdition written of to the Theſſalonians, © above all that is called God,” or 
goodneſs, nay againft them both; then I dare affirm there will be found in the contents of: 
this book, that which may concern us all. You it concerns chiefly, worthies in parlia- 
ment! on whom as on our deliverers, all our grievances and cares, by the merit of your 
eminence and' fortitude, are devolved. Me it concerns next, having with much labour and 
faithful diligence firſt found out, or at leaſt with a fearleſs and communicative candor firſÞ:: ; 
publiſhed to the manifeſt good of chriſtendom, that which calling to witneſs every thing 
mortal and immortal, I believe unfeignedly to be true. Let not other men think their 
conſcience bound to ſearch continually after truth, to pray for enlightening from above, to- 
publiſh what they think they have ſo obtained, and debar me from conceiving my- 
felf tyed by the ſame duties. Ye have now, doubtleſs, by the favour and 9 5 
of God, ye have now in your hands a great and populous nation to reform; from what 
corruption, what blindneſs in religion, ye know well; in what a degenerate and fallen ſpirit 
from the apprehenſion of native liberty, and true manlineſs, I am ſure ye find; with what 
unbounded licence ruſhing to whoredoms and adulteries, needs not long enquiry : inſo- 
much that the, fears which men have of too ſtrict a diſcipline, perhaps exceed the hopes 
that can be in others, of ever introducing it with any great ſucceſs. What if I ſhould tell. 
ye now of diſpenſations and indulgences, to give a little the reins, to let them lay and: 
nibble with the bait a while 3 a people as hard of heart as that Egyptian colony x. went: 
to Canaan. This is the common tofrine that adulterous and injurious divorces were not- 
connived only, but with eye open allowed of old for hardneſs of heart, But that opinion,, 
| truſt, by then this following argument hath been well read, will be left for one of the- 
myſteries of an indulgent antichriſt, to farm out inceſt by, and thoſe his ather.tributary- 
pollutions. What middle way can be taken then, may ſome interrupt, if we muſt neither- 
turn to the right, nor to the left, and that the people hate to be reformed ? Mark then, 
Judges and: law. givers, and ye whoſe office it is to be our teachers, for I will utter now a: 
doctrine, if ever any other, though neglected or not underſtood, yet of great and power- 
ful importance to the governing of mankind. He who wiſely would reſtrain the reaſon- 
able ſoul of man. within due bounds, muſt firſt himſelf know perfectly, how far. the ter- 
rtory and dominion extends of juſt and honeſt liberty. As little muſt he offer to bind! 
that which God hath looſened, as to looſen that which he bath bound. The ignorance- 
and miſtake of this high point, hath heapt up one huge half of all the miſery t at hath 
been ſince Adam, In the goſpel we ſhall read a ſupercilious erew of maſters,. whoſe ho- 
lineſs, or rather whoſe evil eye, grieving that: God ſhould be fo facil to man, was to ſet: 
ſtraiter limits to obedience than God had ſet, to enſlave the dignity of man, to put a 
garriſon upon his neck of empty and oyer-dignified precepts : And we ſhall. read our Sa-- 
viour never more grieved mg troubled, than to meet with ſuch a peeviſi madneſs. among 
men againſt their own freedom. How can we expect him to be leſs. offended with, us, 
when much of the ſame folly ſhall be found yet remaining where it leaſt ought, to the. 
periſhing of thouſands? The greateſt burden in the world: is ſuperſtition; not only of 
ceremonies in the Church, but of imaginary and ſcarecrow ſins at home. den cat p 
weakening, what more ſubtle ſtratagem againſt our Chriſtian warfare, when beſides the | 
groſs'body of real tranſgreſſions to incounter, we ſhall be terrified. by a. Vain. and ſhadowy 
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:menacing of faults that are not: When things indifferent ſhall be ſet to over: front us 

under the banners of ſin, what wonder if we be routed, and by this art of our adverſary, 
Fall into the ſubjection of worſt and deadlieſt offences? The ſuperſtition of the Papiſt l, 
< touch not, taſte not,” when God bids both; and ours is, © part not, ſeparate not,“ 
when God and charity both permits and commands. Let all your things be done with 
Charity,“ faith St. Paul; and his maſter ſaith, © She is the fulfilling of the law.” Let 
now a civil, an indifferent, a ſometime diſſuaded law of marriage, muſt be forced upon 
us to full, not only without charity, but againſt her. No place in heaven or earth, ex- 
«cept hell, where charity may not enter: yet marriage, the ordinance of our ſolace and 
«contentment, the remedy of our lonelineſs, will not admit now either of charity or mercy, 
to come in and mediate, or pacify the fierceneſs of this gentle ordinance, the unremedied 

lonelineſs of this remedy. Advife ye well, ſupreme ſenate, if charity be thus excluded 
and expulſt, how ye will defend the untainted honour of your own actions and proceedings, 


He who marries, intends as little to conſpire his own ruin, as he that ſwears allegiance : and 


as a whole people is in proportion to an ill government, ſo is one man to an ill marriage, 


if they, againſt any authority, covenant, or ſtatute, may by the ſovereign edict of ch - 


Tity, ſave not only their lives, but honeſt liberties from unworthy bondage, as well may 
he againſt any private covenant, which he never entered to his miſchief, redeem himſelf 
from unſupportable diſturbances to honeſt peace, and juſt contentment : And much the 
rather, for that to reſiſt the higheſt magiſtrate though tyrannizing, Ged never gave us 
expreſs allowance, only he gave us reaſon, charity, nature, and good example to bear us 
out; but in this oeconomical misfortune thus to demean ourſelves, beſides the warrant 0 
thoſe four great directors, which doth as juſtly belong hither, we have an expreſs law 
God, and Pack a law, as whereof our Saviour with a ſolemn threat forbid the abrogating. 
For no effect of tyranny can fit more heavy on the common-wealth, than this houſhill 0 
unhappineſs on the family. And farewell all hope of true reformation in the ſtate, while 
ſuch an evil as this lies undiſcerned or unregarded in the houſe: On tlie redreſs whereof de- 
pends not only the ſpiritful and orderly life of our grown men, but the willing and care - 
ful education of our children. Let this therefore be new examined, this tenure and free- 
Hold of mankind, this native and domeſtic charter given us by a greater lord than that 
Saxon king the confeſſor. Let the ſtatutes of God be turned over, be ſcanned anew, and 
conſidered not altogether by the narrow intellectuals of quotationiſts and common places, 
but (as was the ancient right of councils) by men of what liberal profeſſion ſoever, of 
eminent - ſpirit and breeding, joined with a diffuſe and various knowledge of divine and 
Human things ; able to ballance and define good and evil, right and Frong. throughout 


Every ſtate of life; able to ſhew us the ways of the Lord ſtrait and faithfu 
not full of cranks and contradictions, and pit-falling diſpenſes, but with divine inſight 
and benignity meaſured out to the proportion of each mind and ſpirit, each temper and 
diſpoſition created ſo different each from other, and yet by the ſkill of wile conducting, 
all to become uniform in virtue. To expedite theſe knots, were worthy a learned and 
memorable ſynod; while our enemies expect to ſee the expectation of the Church tired 
out with dependencies and independencies how they will compound, and in what calends. 
Doubt not, worthy ſenators ! to vindicate the ſacred honour and judgment of Moſes your 
Ee from the ſhallow commenting of ſcholaſtics and canoniſts. Doubt not after 
| him to reach out your ſteady hands to the miſ-informed and wearied life of man; to re- 
ſtore this his loſt heritage, into the houſhold ſtate; wherewith be ſure that peace and 
Hove, the beſt ſubſiſtance of a Chriſtian family, will return home from whence they are 
Now baniſht ; places of proſtitution will be leſs haunted, the neighbour's bed leſs at- 
"tempted, the yoke of prudent and manly diſcipline will be generally ſubmitted to; ſober 
and well-ordered living will foon ſpring up in the commonwealth. Ye have an author 
great beyond exception, Moſes z and one yet greater, he who hedged in from aboliſhing 
every ſmalleſt jot and tittle of precious equity contained in that law, with a more ep 
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and laffing Maſarcth, than eber the fynagogue, of Ezra or the Galilzan ſchool ar. fi. 
berias hath left us. Whatever elſe ye can enact, will ſcarce concern a third part of the 
Britiſh name: but the benefit and good of this your: 1 oy example, will caſily 
ſpread far beyond the banks of Tweed and the Norman iſſes. It would not be the firſt, or 


ſecond time, ſince our ancient Druids, by * this iſland was the cathedral of philoſophy 
to France, left off their pagan rites, that- England hath had this honour vouchſafed from 


fride of Devon, with their followers, were the firſt Apoſtles of Germany ? Who but 


league that hath ever been between formal ignorance and grave obſtinacy. Vet when 1 
remember the little that our Saviour could prevail about this doctrine of charity againſt 
the crabbed textuiſts of his time, I make no wonder, but reſt confident that whoſo pre- 
fers either matrimony or other ordinance before the good of man and the plain exigence of 
charity, let him profeſs Papiſt or Proteſtant or what he will, he is no better than a 
Phariſee, and underſtands not the goſpel: whom as a miſinterpreter of Chriſt I openly 
proteſt againſt; and provoke him to the trial of this truth before all the world: and let 
him bethink him withal how he will ſodder up the ſhifting flaws of his ungirt permiſſions, 
his venial and unvenial diſpenſes, wherewith the law of God pardoning and unpardoning 
hath been ſhamefully branded for want of heed in gloſſing, to have eluded and baffled out all 


Faith andchaſtity from the marriage-bed of that holy ſeed, with politic and judicial adulte- 


ries. I ſeek not to ſeduce the ſimple and illiterate; my errand is to find out the choieeſt 
and the learnedeſt, who have this high gift of wiſdom to anſwer ſolidly, or to be convinced. 
I crave it from the piety, the learning, and the prudence which is houſed in this place. 

It might perhaps more fitly have been written in another tongue: and I had done ſo, but 
that the eſteem I have of my country's judgment, and the love I bear to my native 
language to ſerve it firſt with what I endeavour, made me ſpeak it thus, ere I aſſay the 
verdict of outlandiſh readers. And perhaps alſo here I might have ended nameleſs, but 
that the addreſs of theſe lines chiefly to the parliament of England might have ſeemed in- 
grateful not to acknowledge by whoſe religious care, unwearied watchfulneſs, couragious 


and heroic reſolutions, I enjoy the peace and ſtudious leiſure to remain, 
| Tue Honourer and Attendant of their Noble Worth and Virtues, 


Joux Mirrton. . 
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That man is the occaſion of his own miſeries, in moſt of thoſe evils which he imputes to 
God's inflicting. The abfurdity of our canoniſts in their decrees about divorce. The 
Chriſtian imperial laws framed with more equity. The opinion of Hugo-Grotius and 
Paulus Fagius : And the purpoſe in general of this diſcourſe. hg e 


MANY men, whether it be their fate, or fond opinion, eaſily perſuade them- 
ſelves, if God would but be pleaſed a while to withdraw his juſt puniſhments 
V from us, and to reſtrain what power either the devil or any earthly enemy hath 
to work us woe, that then man's nature would find immediate reſt and releaſement from 
all evils. But verily they who think ſo, if they be ſuch as have a mind large enough to 
take into their thoughts a general ſurvey of human things, would ſoon prove themſelves 
in that opinion far deceived. For though it were granted us by divine indulgence to be 
exempt from all that can be harmful to us from without, yet che perverſeneſs of our folly 
is ſe bent, that we ſhould never leave hammering out of our own hearts, as it were out 
of a flint, the ſeeds and ſparkles of new miſery to ourſelves, till all were in a blaze again. 
And no marvel if out of our own hearts, for they are evil; but even out of thoſe things 
which God meant us, either for a principal good, or a pure contentment, we are till hatch- 
ing and contriving upon ourſelves matter of continual ſorrow and perplexity. What 
greater good to man than that revealed rule, whereby God vouchſafes to ſhew us how he 
would be worſhipped ? And yet that not rightly underſtood, became the cauſe that once a 
famous man in Iſrael could not but oblige his conſcience to be the ſacrificer; or if not, the 
Jaylor of his innocent and only daughter: And was the cauſe oft-times that armies of 
valiant men have given up their throats to a heatheniſi enemy on the ſabbath-day ; fondly 
thinking their defenſive reſiſtance to be as then a work unlawful. What thing more in- 
ſtituted to the ſolace and delight of man than marriage? and yet the miſinterpreting of 
ſome Scripture directed mainly againſt the abuſers of the law for divorce given by Moſes, 
hath changed the bleſſing of matrimony not ſeldom into a familiar and co-inhabiting. 
miſchief; at leaſt into a drooping and diſconſolate houſhold captivity, without refuge or 
redemption. So ungoverned and ſo wild a race doth ſuperſtition run us, from one extreme 
of abuſed liberty into the other of unmerciful reſtraint. For although God in the firſt or- 
daining of marriage, taught us to what end he did it, in words.exprefly implying the apt 
and chearful converſation of man with woman, to comfort and refreſh him againſt: the 
evil of ſolitary life, not mentioning the purpoſe of generation till afterwards, as being 
but a ſecondary end in dignity, tho? not in neceſſity ; yet now, if any two be but once 
handed in the Church, and have taſted in any fort the nuptial bed, let them find them- 
ſelves never fo miſtaken in their diſpoſitions through any error, concealment, or miſad- 
venture, that through their different tempers, thoughts, and conſtitutions, they can 
neither be to one another a remedy r e nor live in any union or content- 
ment all their days; yet they ſhall; fo they be but found ſuitably weaponed to the leaſt 
e ® The firſt edition has lin, a contraction. 5 | 0 
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of law, as in due place I ſhall ſhew out of Fagius with any KOOL He therefore 
who by adventuring, ſhall be ſo happy as with ſucceſs to light the way of ſuch an ex- 
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pedient liberty and truth as this, ſhall reſtore the much-wronged and over-ſorrowed ſtate 
of matrimony, not only to thoſe merciful and life-giving remedies of Moſes, but as 
much as may be, to that ſerene. and bliſsful condition it was in at the beginning, and ſhall 
deſerve of all apprehenſive men, (conſidering the troubles and diſtempers which for want 
of this inſight have been ſo oft in kingdoms, in ſtates and families) ſhall": leſerve to be 
the public benefactors of civil and- human life, above the inventors of 


reckoned amon | | 
wine and oil; for this is a far dearer, far nohler, and more deſirable cheriſhing to man's 
life, unworthily expoſed to ſadneſs and miſtake, which he ſhall * vindicate. Not that 
licence, and levity, and unconſented breach of faith ſhould herein be countenanced, but 
that ſome conſcionable and tender pity ight be had of thoſe” who have 'unwarily, in a 
thing they never practiſed before, made themſelves the bondmen of a luckleſs and help- 
leſs matrimony. In which argument, he whoſe courage can ſerve him to give the firſt 
onſet, muſt look for two ſeveral oppoſitions; the one from thoſe Wh having ſworn 
themſelves to long cuſtom, and the letter of the text, will not out of the road: the other 


from thoſe whoſe groſs and vulgar apprehenſions conceit but low of matrimonial purpo- 


| ſes, and in the work of male and female think they have all. Nevertheleſs, it ſhall be 
here ſought by due ways to be made appear, that thoſe words of God in the inſtitution, 
promiſing a meet help againſt lonelineſs, and thoſe words of Chriſt, ( That his yoke is caſy, 
and his burden light,“ were not ſpoken in vain ; for if the knot of marriage may in no 
caſe be diſſolved but. for adultery, all the burdens and ſervices of the law are not fo in- 
tolerable. This only is deſired of them who are minded to judge hardly of thus main- 
taining, that they would be till, and hear all out, nor think it equal to anſwer delibe- 
rate reaſon with ſudden heat and noiſe ; remembring this, that many truths now of reve- 
rend eſteem and credit, had their birth and beginning once from ſingular and private 
thoughts, while the moſt of men were otherwiſe poſſeſſed ; and had the fate at Fi to 
be generally exploded and exclaimed on by many violent oppoſers : yet I may err perhaps 
in ſoothing myſelf, that this preſent truth revived, will deſerve on all hands to be not 
ſiniſterly received, in that it undertakes the cure of an inveterate diſeaſe crept into the 
beſt part of human ſociety ; and to do this with no ſmarting corroſive, but with a ſmooth 
and pleaſing, leſſon, which received, hath the virtue to ſoften and diſpel rooted and 
Enotty ſorrows, and without inchantment, if that be feared, or ſpell uſed, hath regard 
at once both to ſerious pity and upright honeſty ; that tends to the redeeming and re- 
ſtoring of none but ſuch as are the object of compaſſion, having in an ill hour hamper- 
ed themſelves, to the utter diſpatch of all their moſt beloved comforts and repoſe for 
this life's term. But if we ſhall obſtinately diſlike this new overture of unexpected eaſe 
and recovery, what remains but to deplore the frowardneſs of our hopelefs condition, 
which neither can endure the eſtate we are in, nor admit of remedy either ſharp or ſweet. 
Sharp we ourſelves diſtaſte ; and fweet, under whoſe. hands we are, is ſcrupled and 
ſuſpected as too luſcious. In ſuch a poſture Chriſt found the Jews, who were neither 
won with the auſterity of John the Baptiſt, and thought it too much licence to follow 
- freely the charming pipe of him who ſounded and proclaimed liberty and relief to all 
diſtreſſes : yet truth in ſome age or other will find her witneſs; and ſhall be juſtificd at 
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married her, and it come to paſs that ſhe” find no favour. in his eyes, 
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O remove 9 if it be poſt, this bo fad op reſſion which through 

the ſtrictneſs of a literal interpreting hath invaded and dif rbed the. deareſt and 

moſt peaceable eſtate of houſhal ſociety;: to the oer: burthening; if not the, gver- 

whelming of many chriſtians better wor than. to. be ſo deſerted of the e church's conſiderate 

care, this eh, ſhall be laid down, rt proving, then anſwering what ma y be eee 
either from ſcripture or liglit of reaſn . [iam 

« That indi | ofition, unfitneſs, or ee of mind, ariſing from a cauſe in nature 

unchangeable; hindering; and ever Iikely do hinder the main benefits of conjugal ſociet 


' which are ſolace and peace; is a greater reaſon of divorce than gatural, feigen, eſpeca 2 if Y 


if there be no children, and that there be mutual conſent. “ Ks 
This I gather from the law in Deut. xxiv. 1. „“ When a man bath, taken. 2. is . 


found ſome uncleanneſs in her, let him write her a bill of divoroement, and. gi 
her hand, and ſend her out of his houſe, c This law, if the words of. Chriſt 
be admitted into our belief, ſhall never while the world ſtands, for him be e 


Firſt thereforè I here ſet down what learned Fagius | hath obſerv'd on this law z. “ The 


law of God,” faith he, © permitted divorce for the help of human weakneſs. For eyery 
one that of neceſſity ſeparates, cannot live ſingle; That Chtiſt denied divorce to 1 Own, 
hinders not; for what ” that to the unregenerate, who hath not attained ſuch. PE rfection? 


Let not che remedy be deſpiſed" which was given to weakneſs. And When Chriſt ſaith, 
who marries the bv orced commits adultery; it is to be underſtood if he had any plot in 


the divorce.” The reſt I reſerve until it be diſputed, how the magiſtrate i is to do herein. 
From hence we may plainly diſcern a'two-fold confideration in this law :- firſt, the Hl 
of the law-giver,' and the proper act of the law, to command or to allow yl ge ie 

and honeſt, or indifferent. Secondly; his:ſafferance; from ſome accidental reſult evil 
by this allowance; which the law cannot E For if this law have no other 5 


or act but only che allowance of fin, though never to ſo good intention, that law is no 


law, but ſin muffled in the robe of lawz law diſguiſed in the looſe garment of fin. 


Both which are too foul Hypotheſes; to ſave the en of our Saviour's anſwer 
to the Phariſees about this matter. And I truſt anon by the help. of an infallible | 


du to perfect ſuch” Prutenic tables as mall e the Aﬀtrahomy' of our. wide ex- 
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The cauſe of divore mentiohed wake law, is - tranſbitet « 6 ſome. . ” 15 in 
the Hebrew it ſounds © nakedneſs of ought, or any real nakedneſs Which by all the 
learned interpreters is referred to the mind as well as to the body. And what greater 


nakedneſs or unfitneſs of mind than that which hinders ever the ſolace and peaceful ſo- 
ciety of the married couple; and what hinders that more than the unfitneſs and A defetive- | 


neſs of an uncomjugal mind? The cauſe therefore of divorce” ex preſſed in the ſition, 


Which being a matter of ure charit s plainly” moral, and more now in force than 
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cannot but | agree with that deſcribed tas the beſt and equalleſt ſenſe. of Moſes's ly. | 


ever; therefore ſurely lawful; For if highs the law ſuch was God's gracious indulgence, 


as not to ſuffer the ordinance of: his goodneſs and favour through any error to be feared 
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fer it now under the covenant of grace, -ogating his former t of — 
relief. But the firſt inſtitution will be Bel ns. — age inks to | 


a 
To that a little pati il this firſt "ore ie) Me _— 
Io that a little patience until this firſt part amply diſcourſed the grave and pi 
reaſons of this divorcive law; and then I doubt not but with one —_ ſiroaking 70 
wipe away ten thouſand tears out of the life of man. Yet thus much Fihall nor hüt 
on, that whatever the inſtitution were, it could not be ſo enormous, nor ſo rebellious 
_— nature and reaſon, as to exalt itſelf. above the end and perſon for whom it 


„ en, ont om ey 
The firſt reaſon of this law grounded on the prime reaſon of ma- 
trimony. That no covenant whatſoever obliges againſt the 

main end both of itſelf, and of the parties covenanting,,, 


FT ſoever, either between God and man, or man and man, though, of God's joining, 
ſhould bind againſt a prime and principal ſ- of its; own inſtitution, and of * 
either party covenanting: neither can it be of force to engage a blameleſs creature to 
his own perpetual ſorrow, miſtaken for his expected ſolace, without ſuffering charity to 
ſtep in and do a confeſt good work of parting thoſe, whom nothing holds together but 
this of God's joining, falſly ſuppoſed againſt the expreſs. end of his own ordinance. 
And what his Chief end was of creating woman to be joined with. man, his own inſti- 
tuting words declare, and are infallible to inform us what is marriage, and what is no 
marrizve ; unleſs. we can think them ſet there to no purpoſe: lt is not good,” ſaith 
he,” that man ſhould be alone, I will make him a help- meet for him.“ From which 
words ſo plain, leſs cannot be concluded, nor is by, any, learned interpreter, than that in 
God's intention a meet and happy converſation is the chiefeſt and the nobleſt. end of mar- 
riage: for we find here no expreſſion ſo neceſſarily implying carnal. knowledge, as. this 
prevention of lonelineſs to the mind and ſpirit of man. To this, Fagius; Calvin, Pa- 
reus, Rivetus, ee and largely aſſent as can be wiſhed. And indeed it is 
greater bleſſing from God, more worthy ſo excellent a. creature as man is, and à higher 
of the mind is regarded and provided for before the ſenſitive pleaſing of the 
body. And with all generous perfons married: thus it is, that where. the mind. and 
400 pleaſes aptly, there ſome unaccompliſtiment of the body's delight may be better 
borne with, than when the mind hangs off in an uncloſing difproportion, though: the 
body be as it ought: for there all corporal delight will ſoon become unſavoury and 
contemptible. And the ſolitarineſs of man, which God had namely and principally 
ordered to prevent by marriage, hath no remedy, but lies under a worſe condition than 
the lonelieff ſingle life : for in ſingle life the abſence and remoteneſs , of a helper. might 
inure him to expect his own comforts out of himſelf, or to ſeek with hope: but here tbe 
continual ſight of his deluded thoughts without cure, muſt needs be to him, if efpecially 
his complexion incline him to melancholy, a RO and pain of loſs, in ſome. de- 
gree like that which, reprobates feel. Leſt therefore ſo noble a creature as man ſhould - 
be ſhut up incurably under a worſe evil by an eaſy miſtake in that ordinance which God. 
gave him to remedy a leſs evil, reaping to himſelf ſorrow while he went to rid away, ſoli- 
tarineſs, it cannot avoid to be. concluded, that if the woman be naturally ſo: of diſpoſi- 
tion, as will not help to remove, but help to increaſe' that ſame God-forbidden loneli- 
neſs, which will in time draw on with it a general diſcomfort: and dejection of mind, 
| Hot beſceming either chriſtian profeſſion, or moral converſation, unprofitable. and dange- 
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grievances of the mind. An objedtion, that the mind ſhould 
be better lookt to before contract, anſwered. 


0 W vain therefore is it, and how prepoſterous i in the — "thy to have made 


ſuch careful proviſion againſt the impediment of carnal performance,-and to have 
had no care about the unconverſing inability of mind, ſo defective to the pureſt and moſt 
ſacred end of matrimony; and that the veſſel of voluptuous enjoyment muſt be made 
__ to him that has taken it upon truſt, avithout any | caution : whenas the mind, 
om hence muſt flo the acts of peace and love, a far more precious mixture than the 
uinteſſence of an excrement, though 1 it be found never fo de cient and unable to per- 
2 orm the beſt duty of marriage in a chearful and agreeable eonverſation, ſhall be thought 
good enough, however flat and melancholious it be, and muſt ſerve, though to the eter- - 
nal — and languiſhing of him that complains ? Yet wiſdom and charity weigh- 
ing God's on inſtitution, would think that the pining of a ſad ſpirit wedded 50 loneli- 
nels, ſhould deſerve to be freed, as well as the impatience. of a ſenſual deſire ſo - 
_ A; Th is ing to us in the 3 that we . not marry to 2 1 105 


pen that nature hath fp 
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"What is th 1 5 ſecret to inſtru us, 
that mee many: grave: 8 are 1 the married life, yet 2 .nothi 
deed is thought worth regard therein, yon the preſcribed ſatisfaction of an irratianal 
Which cannot be but ignominious to the ſtate of marriage, diſhonourable to the under- 
—_— _ of man, ee to chriſtian e While it teems ROE 1 
at the diſappointing of an i nerve, than at t ingenuous ance of a m 
unreaſonably x fears of and ple mae of marriage in the 3 concupiſcence, 
than in the pure influence peace and love, whereof the ſoul's lawful contentment is 
88 fountain. * | 
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almoſt liveleſs: and what a ſolace, what a. fit help, 
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AND that we may further ſee what a violent eruel thing it is to force the continuing 
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tural ſloth which is really unfit for converfarion'; nor is there that freedom of accegg 


ed or preſumed, as may ſuffice to a perfect diſcerning till toò late? and Where any intlif. | 
133 


poſition is ſuſpected, hat more uſual than the perſuaſion of friends, that acquain 


A * * 
© 


as it increaſes, will athend/ alf? And laſtly, it is not ſtrange though imany who have: Then 


their youth chaſtely, ate in fore things not 0 quick-ſightedy vnile they halts-rov vagerty 


to light the nuptial torch ; nor is it therefore that for a modeſt error a man ffould for- 
feit fo great a happineſs, and no charitable means to releaſe” him: ſince they who have 


lived moſt looſely by reaſon of their bold accuſtoming, prove moſt ſucceſsful in their 
matches, becauſe their wild affections unſettling at will, have been as ſo many divorces 


to teach them experience. Whenas the ſober man honouring the appearance of modeſ. 
ty, and hoping well of every ſocial virtue under chat vail, may eaſily chance to meet, if 
ceſſible, and to all the more eſtimable and ſuperior 38 of matrimony uſeleſs and 
whole life of a man, is leſs pain to conjecture than to have experiencſde. 
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not with a body impenetrable, yet often with a mind. to all other due converſation inac- 
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The ſecond reaſon of this law, beca uſe without it, marriage as it 
happens oft is not a remedy of that which it promiſes, as an 


$.+4 
b . 
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rational creature would expect. That, marriage if we pattern 
from the beginning, as our Saviour bids, was not properly the 
_ remedy of Juſt, but the fulfilling of conjugal love and elp- 
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of thoſe together, whom God and nature in the gentleſt end of marriage never 
Joined ; divers evils and extremities that follow upon ſuch a compulſion, ſhall here he ſet 


in view. Of evils, the firſt and greateſt is, that hereby a moſt abſurd and raſn impu- 


tation is fixed upon God and his holy laws, of conniving and diſpenſing with open and 


common adultery among his choſen people; a thing which the rankeſt politician would 


think it ſhame and diſworſhip that his laws ſhould: countenance: how and in what man- 
ner that comes to paſs, I ſhall reſerve till the courſe of method brings on the unfold 
ing of many ſcriptures. Next, the law and goſpel are hereby made liable to more than 

one contradiction, which I refer alſo thither. Laſtly, the ſupreme dictate of charity is 
hereby many ways neglected and violated; which L ſhall ah - addreſs. to prove. 
Firſt, we know St. Paul faith, It is better to marry, than to burn. Marriage therefore 
was given as a remedy of that trouble; but what might this burning mean ?. Certainly 
not the meer motion of carnal luſt, not the meer goad of a ſenſitive :defire : God does 

not principally take care for ſuch cattle. What is it then but that deſire. which God 
put into Adam in paradiſe, before he knew the ſin of incontinence; that deſire which 
God ſaw it was not good that man ſhould be left alone to burn in, the deſire and long- 
ing to put off an unkindly ſolitarineſs by uniting another body, but not without a fit 
ſoul to his, in the chearful ſociety. of wedloc? Which if it were ſo needful before the 


fall, when man was much more perfect in himſelf, how much more is it needful now 


inſt all the ſorrows and catualties of this life, to have an intimate and ipeaking help, 


a ready and reviving aſſociate in marriage ? whereof who miſſes, by chancing on a * 
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and ſpiritleſs mate, remains more alone than before, and in a burning leſs to be contained 
than that which is fleſhly, "and more co be conſidered ; as being more deeply rooted 
even in the faultleſs innocence of nature. As for that other burning, which is 
but as it were the ,venom of a luſty and over abounding concoction, ſtrict life and 
labour, with the abatement of a full diet, may: Keep that low and obedient enough: 
but this pure and more inbred deſire of joining to itſelf in conjugal fellowſhip a 


as the ſpouſe 'of Chriſt thought; many waters cannot quench it, neither can 
the floods drown it.“ This is that rational ng. 
not to be allayed with faſting, nor with any penance to be 


fit converling ſoul . (which, deſire is properly called love), <<. is ſtronger. than death,” 


power to ſtruggle with an intelligible flame, not in paradiſe to be refiſted, become now 


more ardent by being failed of What in reaſon it looked for; and even then moſt un- 


quenched, when' the importunity of a provender-burning is well enough appeaſed; and 
yet the ſoul hath obtained nothing of what it juſtly deſires. Certainly ſuch a one for- 


bidden to divorce, is in effect forbidden to marry, and compelled to greater difficulties | 


than in a ſingle life: for if there be not a more humane burning which marriage muſt 
ſatisfy, or elſe may be diſſolved, than that of copulation, marriage cannot be honourable 


for the meet reducing and terminating luſt between two; ſeeing many beaſts in volun- 
tary and choſen couples, live together as unadulterouſly, and are as truly married in that 
reſpect. But all ingenuous men will ſee that the dignity and bleſſing of marriage is A. 


ced rather in the mutual enjoyment of that which the wanting ſoul needfully ſeeks,” 


propheteſs Diotima, how Love was the ſon ©of Penury, begot of Plenty in the garde 
of Jupiter. Which divinely ſorts with that Which in effect Moſes tells us, that Love 
got in paradiſe by that ſociable and helpful aptitude whic 


was the ſon of Lonelineſs, be 


God implanted between man and woman toward each other. The fame alſo is that burn- 

ing mentioned by St. Paul, whereof marriage ought to be the remedy : the fleſh . hath 
other mutual and eaſy curbs which are in the power of any temperate man. When 
therefore this original and ſinleſs Penury or Lonelineſs of the ſoul cannot lay itſelf down 


by the ſide of ſuch a meet and acceptable union as God ordained in marriage, at leaſt 3 


ſome proportion, it cannot conceive and bring forth Love, bu t remains utterly unmar- 
ried under a formal wedloc, and ſtill burns in the proper meaning of St. Paul. Then 
enters Hate, not that hate that ſins, but that which only is natural diſſatisfaction, and 
the turning aſide from a miſtaken object: if that miſtake have done injury, it fails not 


to diſmiſs with recompence ; for to retain ſtill, and not be able to love, is to heap up 


5 J 


pe fs 


more injury. Thence this wiſe and pious law of diſmiſſion now defended, took begin- 
ning: He therefore Who lacking of his due in the moſt native and humane end of mar- 


riage, thinks it better to part than to live ſadly and inj uriouſly to that chearful cove- 


. 


nant (for not to be beloved, and yet retained, is the greateſt injury to a gentle 5 he 


I fay, who therefore ſeeks to part, is one who [highly honours the married life 
would not ſtain it: and the reaſons which now move him to divorce, are equal to the 


beſt of thoſe that could firſt warrant him to marry; for, as was plainly ſhewn, both the 
0 he which leads him ſtill powerfully to ſeek 
a fit help, hath not the leaſt grain of a fin in it, if he be worthy to underſtand himſelf, 
e ER TRCE TO 036: FFF 


hate which now diverts' bim, and the lonelineſs which leads him {till p 
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that marriage is to remedy, - 
wien! nor wil ce to be ſubdued : which how can he 
aſſwage who by miſ-hap hath met the moſt unmeet and unſuitable mind? who hath the 


of that which the Plenteous body would joyfully give away. © Henee it is that Plato in 
his feſtival diſcourſe brings in Socrates relating what he feigned to have learnt from the 
in the garden 


life, and 
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_ © conterits, is in more and greater temptations than ever before. 
TFH irdly : Yet i it is next to be feared, if he muſt be (till Lane whhaw reakig by: 2 


lick, left an over-toſt * ne to ee 


The Bak Wt of f 


Fa: 


ſages was thus parabled ; that love, if he be not twin-born, yet hath a brother wondrous 
like him, called Anteros; whom while he ſeeks all about, his chance is to meet with 


region here below, which is not Love's proper ſphere, partly out 
_ credulity which is native to him, often deceived, imbraces and conſorts him with theſe 
obvious and ſuborned ſtriplings, as if they were his mother's own ſons; for fo he thinks 
them, while they ſubtilly keep themſelves moſt on his blind ſide. But after a while, as 
his manner is, when ſoaring up into the high tower of his Apogæum, above the ſhadow 


| poſtures, and trim Ulguilgs that were e uſed with him, 


Ul 
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The third 1 of this law, becanſe 1 Py * ks tae? has. 
pened where he finds nothing but remedileſs offences and: di 


deaf rigour, that when he perceives the juſt expectance of his mind defeated, he 


will begin even againſt law to. caſt about where he may find his ſatisfaction more com- 


pleat, unleſs he be a thing a e virtuous; and that are not the common lump of 
men, for whom chiefly the laws ought to be made; though not to their ſins, yet to their 
unſinning weakneſſes, it bei li their ſtrength to endure the lonely pul which 
while they ſhunned, they Slew into, And yet there follows u n 1 a worſe temp- 


tation : for if he be ſuch as hath ſpent his youth "unblameably, bis chiſel | 
earthly comforts in the enjoyments. of a contented marriage, nor a4 8 E fur- 
therance which was to be obtained therein by conſtant prayers 3 when..he find him- 


ſelf bound faſt to an uncomplying diſcord of nature, or, as it EI to an image 
of earth and fleam, with whom he looked to be the copartner of a ſweet and gladſome 


ſociety, and ſees withal that his bondage is now inevitable; though he be ET the 
ſtrongeſt chriſtian, he will be ready to N N in . and mutiny againſt divine pro- 
vidence: and this doubtleſs is $86 reaſon of - thoſe lapſes and that e ſpair 
which we ſee in many wedded perſons, though they — it not, or pretend other 


cauſes, becauſe they know no remedy, and is of extreme danger: therefore when human 


frailty r is at ſuch a loſs, ch ought to venture much, and we ou * 


alle, thr Gol abe a | peace.in 
the family, more than a compulſive performance of marriage, 
which is more broke OP: a ien continuance, n 275 a esc 
ful een, 


of 69 beak lake. no doubt but that was cheiy meant, which by the — 


many falſe and feigning deſires that wander ſingly up and down in his Iikeneſs: By them 


in their borrowed, garb, Love though not wholly blind, as poets. wrong him, yer having 


but one eye, as being born an archer aiming, and that eye not the ieee Ku | 
e ſimplicity an 


of the earth, he darts out the direct rays of his then moſt wn ſens d eye-ſight upon the im- 
diſcerns that this is not his 


; * 


genuine brother as he imagined z he has no longer the power to hold fellowſhij with mY 


rſonated mate: for ſtrait his artpws Joſe the palden heads, and ſhed their purple 
feathers, his ſilken braids arg, of 15 r nots, and that original and fiery 9 


fate all on a ſudden 7 
. his e till es lers n e 0 42 wr an . 3 7 | 
nition of his deity 'by 1 el and homegent The mike au. 
thor ſung it co 6 7 


labil 4 it 
thing but the! empty Fa 
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ob Ales. hig 8 

mon's advice 172 
loveſt, all thy days, for ch poxtio 50 10 

rejoice or to love, can we Meh is low miſe 1 La 
of that comfort: 925 tion Which 8 £5 us, by ae & N to 7 4 an error 
together, which G 8 nature will 74 In adding but more vexation and violence 
to 1 appr ſocier 


ty by our importunate ws Paper ns, that will 1 88 to St. Paul, 
5 fs Ber and divorce, e e in general, 
ſherein . hath called us do peacg, and not to bondage.“ ea, God himſelf 
in his f more than, once, and by his prophet: Wah as Calvin and the 
beſt Tyr read, that he who hates, let him divorce, that 1 2 he who cannot 
love. Hence it is that the Rabbins, and Maimonides at the reſt, in a ko 
of his ſet forth by Buxtorfius, tells us, that“ Divorce ee by. . Moſes 7 K 
ſerve peace in marriage, and quiet in the family,” Wd Surely 8 0 Jews had their f. 1158 
| ar. about them as well as we, yet care was taken that this wholeſome. proviſion for 
ouſhold 87 ſhould alſo be allowed them ; and mult this be denied to chrifiiaps! 20 
perverſeneſs ? that the law thould be made more provident of peace: making than tbe. 
Do? that the goſpel ſhould be mu to be a moſt neceſſary help of .mercy from the 
law, but muſt not have it; and that to grind in the mill 110 an nadelighted and ſervile 
copulation, muſt be the only forced work of | a chriſtian. marriage, oft-times with | 
ſuch a yoke-fellow, . from whom both. love and peace, both nature and hg iy - 
mourns to be ſeparated. 1 cannot. therefore be ſo diffident, as nat ſecurely to. | 
clude, that he who can receive nothing of the moſt important helps in 
bins . n to return Nes Jury, Dick! is ts os a Grand 25 5 © coun- 


— whether in marriage or in rang he i it is thas breaks warriage ka, it = | 
often WII, Bach eee every C ament. 
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band; doubtleſs his whole 
Tad vnpreparedneſs and dejection of ſpirit wherein God has no delight. Who 

therefore how much more chriſtianity: it would be, to break by ke) that 9 is 

more broken by undue and forcible keeping, rather than 85 cover the altar of the | 
Lord with continual tears, ſo that he regardeth not the offering any more, rather 
that the whole worſhip of a chriſtian man's life ſhould' languifh! ane face 1 bent Ty 
the weight of an immeaſurable grief and' diſcouragement ?. And 
children of a ſecond matrimony ſucceeding a divorce, would not be a i Te 
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The elt OT thr dae more hn and Gitta * the whole 
life of a chriſtian, than a matrimony found to be uncurably | 
OY; and doth the fame i in effect that an id olatrous "match. 


— 


Ifth K thoſe rlfts of Id were et to be 1 1 in Hie or if they Want "_ 
could not rightly execute their function; fo every true chriſtian in a higher order of 
Priefthood | is a perſon dedicate, to joy and peace, x ring himſelf a Ive ſacrifice. of 7 
Pe and thankſgiving, and there is no chriſtian duty c is not to be ſeaſoned” and. 20 
off with cheeriſhneſs; which in a thouſand outward and intermitting croſſes m 
done well, as in this Vale of tears: but in ſuch, a boſbm affen ag this, Gul g the 
very foundation of his inmoſt nature, when he ſhall be forced to love againſt a Poi 
and to uſe a diſſimulation againſt his foul in the perpetual and Qafeleſs Ape e of . 
1 uty of ferving God muſt needs be blurred: and 1 bit 


cauſe f ſome. think” the 

d, ir in- 
dered not the Jews from being ſo; and why ſhould we not think them more holy than 
the off- ſpring of a former ill twifted wedloc, begotten only out of a beſtial . 


without any true love or contentment, or joy to their arents! ? 'So that i in ſome ſenſe 
| * 3. J y 
hs, belts them the children of wrath and anguiſh, Which will as little conduce to their 


ſanctifying, as if they Had been baftards : for nothing more than diſrurbance of mind fuſ- 


pane us from approaching to God; ſuch a diſturbance eſpecially, as both aſſaults our 


ith and truft in God's providence, and ends, if there be not a miracle of virtue on 


either fide, not only in bitterneſs and wrath, the canker of "devotion, but in a defperate 
and vicious careleſſneſs, when he fees himſelf without fault of his, trained by a deceitful. 
bait into a ſnare of miſery, betrayed by an alluring ordinance, and then made the thralt: 
of heavinefs and diſcomfort by an undivorcing law of God, as he erroneouſly thinks, bur 
of man's iniquity, as the truth is : for that God prefers the free and chef worſhip of 
a chriſtian, before the grievance and exacted obſervance of an unha y marriage; Be 12 
that the general maxims of religion aſſure us, will be more 8855 1 
ralle! argument from the ground of divorcing an idolatrefs,. which was, leſt he 5150 10 
alienate his heart from the true worſhip of God : and what difference is there whether: 
ſhe pervert him to ſuperſtition by her inticing ſorcery; or diſinable him in the whole ſer- 


t by drawing a pa- 


vice of God through the diſturbance of Ber unhelp ul and unfit ſociety; and ſo drive 


him at laſt, through murmuring and deſpair, to thoughts of atheiſtn ?' Neither doth it 


leſſen the cauſe of ſeparating, in that the one willingly allures him from the faith, the 
other perhaps unwillingly drives him; for in the account of God it comes all to one, 
that the wits looſes him a ſervant : and therefore dy all” the united force of the Deca- 
logue ſhe ought to be diſbanded, unleſs we muſt ſet marriage above God and. Charity, 
which is the doctrine of devils, no leſs than W to e 
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That an idolatrous heretic ought to be divorced, . after a onven- _ 
ent ſpace given to hope of converſion. That place ef 1 Cor, - 
vii. reſtored from a two-fold erroneous. expoſition : and that the 
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N here by the way, to illuſtrate the whole queſtion of divorc roc; e 


* 
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| s, ere this treatiſe end. 
I ſhall not be loth to ſpend a few lines in hope to give a full reſolve of that! which: 
is yet ſo much controverted; whether an idolatrous heretic ought to be divoreed To | 
the reſolving whereof we muſt firſt know, that the Jews were commanded to divorce an DE | 
unbelieving Gentile for two cauſes : Firſt, becauſe all other nations, eſpecially the a- | 
naanites, were to them unclean. Secondly, to avoid ſeducement. That ether nations. 
were to the Jews impure, even to the ſeparating oſ Marriage, will appear out of Ex. 
xxxiv. 16. Deut vii. 3, 6. compared with Era iz A1. alſo chap. x. 110, 1. Nehem(/*ii.- 
30. This was the ground of chat doubt raiſed among the Corinthians by ſome of the eit- 
cumciſion; whether an unbeliever were not ſtill to be counted an unclean ching, fo as 
that they ought to divorce from ſuch a perſon. This doubt of theirs St. Paul removes'by 
an evangelical reaſon, having reſpect to that viſion of St. Peter, herein the diſtinction 
of clean and unclean being aboliſhed, all living creatures were ſanctified to à pure and* 
Chriſtian uſe, and mankind eſpecially, now invited nt general call to the covenant of 
grace. Therefore ſaitli St. Paul, The unbelieving wife is ſanctified by the huſband; 
| that is, made pure and lawful to his uſe, ſo that he need not put her away for fear leſt e 
her unbelief ſhould” defile him; but that if he found her love ſtill towards him; he might 1 
rather hope to win her. The ſecond reaſon of that divorce was to avoid ſeducement, as is ” 
proved by comparing thoſe two places of the law, to that which Ezra and Nehemiah 
did by divine warrant in compelling the Jews to forego: their wives. And this reaſon. 
is moral and perpetual in the rule of Chriſtian faith without evaſion ;, therefore ſalch the 
apoſtle, 2 Cor. vi. Miſ-yoke not together with infidels, which is interpreted of mar- 
riage in the firſt place. And although the former legal pollution be now done off, yet 
there is a ſpiritual contagion in idolatry as much to be ſhunned; and though ſeducement 
were not to be feared, yet where there is no hope of. converting, there always ought'to 
be a certain religious: averſation and abhorring, which can no way fort with marriage: 
Therefore ſaith St. Paul, What, fellowſhip hath righteouſneſs with unrighteouſneſs? 
what communion hath light with darkneſs ? what concord hath Chriſt with Belial ? what 
part hath he that believeth with an infidel ?* And in the next verſe but one he moralizes,, 
and makes us liable to that command of Iſaiah; ¶ Wherefore come out from among them, 
and be ye ſeparate; faith the Lord; touch not the unclean thing, and 1 will receive ye.” 
And this command thus goſpellized to us, hath the ſame force with that Whereon Ezra. 
grounded the pious neceſſity of divorcing. Neither had he: other commiſſion for what he 
did, than ſuch a general command in Deut. as this, nay not ſo direct; for he is bid there 
not to marry, But not bid to divoree, and yet we ſee with what a zeal and confidence he- 
was the author of a general divorce between the faithful and the unfaithful ſeed. The 
Goſpel is more plainly on his ſide;/ according to three of the Evangeliſts, than the words: 
of the law; for where the caſe of divorce is handled with ſuch ſeverity, as was fitteſt to 
aggravate the fault of unbounded licence; yet ſtill in the ſame chapter, when it comes 
into queſtion afterwards, whether any civil reſpect, or natural relation which is deareſt, 
may be our plea to divide, or hinder. or but delay our duty to religion, we hear it de- | 
termined that father, and mother, and wife alſo, is not only to be hated, but . N Th 
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if we mean to inherit the great reward there promiſed. Nor will it ſuffice to be put off 
by ſaying, we muſt forſake them only by not conſenting or not complying with them, 
for that were to be done, and roundly too, though being of the ſame faith, they ſhould 

but ſeek out of a-fleſhly tenderneſs to-weaken our Chriſtian fortitude with worldly der- 
ſuaſions, or but to e al conſtancy with-timorous and ſoftning ſuggeſtions ; ol 
may read with what a vchemence Job, the patienteſt af men, rejected the deſperate 
counſels of his wife; and Moſes, the meekeſt, being thoroughly offended with the prophane 
Ipeeches of Zippora, ſent her back to her father. But if they ſhall perpetually at our 
elbow ſeduce us from the true worſnip of God, or defile and daily Candalize Our con- 
ſcience by their hopeleſs continuance in miſbelief ; then even in the due progreſs of reaſon, 
and that ever · equal | gn which juſtice proceeds by, it cannot be imagined that xis 
_ cited place commands leſs than a total and final ſeparation from ſuch au adherent; ag leaſt 
that no force ſhould be uſed to keep them together: while we remember that God com- 
manded Abraham to fend away his irreligious wife and her fon for the offtnces which they 
gave in a pious family. And it may be gueſſed that David for the like cauſe” diſpoſed of 
Michal in ſuch a fort, as little differed from a diſmiſſion. Therefore againſt reiterated 
andals and ſeducements, which never ceaſe, much more can no other remedy or retire- 
ment be found but abſolute departure. For what kind of mattimony can that remain to 
be, what one duty between ſuch can be performed as it ſnould be from the heart, 
when their thoughts and ſpirits fly aſunder as far as heaven from hell; eſpecially if the 
time that hope ſhould fend forth her expected bloſſoms, be paſt in vain? It will eaſily be 
true, that a father of a brother may be hated zealouſſy, and loved civilly or naturally; 
for thoſe duties may be performed at diſtance, and do admit of any long abſence: but how 
the peace and perpetual cohahitation of marriage can be kept, 'How:thar: benevolent! and 
intimate communion of body can be held with one that muſt be hated with 2 moſt opera- 
tive hatred, muſt be forſaken and yet continually dwelt with and accompanied; he who 
can diſtinguiſh, bath the gift of an affection very oddly divided and contrived : while others 
both juſt and wiſe, and Solomon among the reſt, if they may not hate and forſake as 
Moſes enjoins, and the goſpel imports, will find it impoſſible not to love otherwiſe than 
| will ſort with the love of God, whaſe jealouſy brooks no cotrrival. And whether is 
| f more likely, that Chriſt bidding to forſake wife for religion, meant it by divorce as Moſes 
| 1 meant it, whoſe law grounded on moral reaſon, was both his office and his eſſence to 
maintain; or that he ſhould bring a new morality into religion, not only new, but con- 
troery to an unchangeable command, and dangerouſly derogating from our love and wor- 
ip of God? As if when Moſes had bid divorce abſolutely, and Chriſt had ſaid, hate and 
forſake, and his Apoſtle had ſaid, no communication with Chriſt and Belial; yet that 
Chriſt after all this could be underſtood to ſay, divorce not, no not for religion, ſeduce, 
or ſeduce not. What mighty and. inviſible remora is this in matrimony, able to demur 
f and to contemn all the divorcive engines in heaven or earth! both which may now paſs 
away, if this be true; for more than many jots or tittles, a whole moral law is aboliſhed. 
But if we dare believe it is not, then in the method of religion, and to ſave the honour 
and dignity of our faith, we are to retreat and gather up ourſelves from the obſervance of 
; 5 an inferior and civil ordinance, to the ſtrict maintaining of a general and religious com- 
1 . mand, which is written, Thou ſhalt make no covenant with them,“ Deut. vii. a, 3: 
© | and that covenant which cannot be lawfully made, we have directions and examples law- 
fully to diſſolve. Alſo 2 Chror. ii. 19. Shouldeft thou love them that hate the Lord?“ 
No, doubtleſs: for there is a certain ſcale of duties, there is a certain hierarchy of upper 
and lower commands, which for want of ſtudying in right order, all the world is in con- 
Upon theſe principles I anſwer, that a right believer ought to divorce an idolatrous 
, Heretic, unleſs upon better hopes: however, that iv is in the believer's choice to divorce 
or not. e il ET Tb 27 % Bas oat FR _— 
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by modern divines. His drift, as was heard before, is plain; not to command our ſtay „„ « 
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hope, but does not ſend. us a wool-gathering after vain hope; he ſait 
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conceived hope of gaining a ſoul come to nothing, then charity commands that the be- 


& 


hever be not wearied out with endleſs waiting under many grievances. fore to his ſpirit; 
but that reſpect be had rather to the preſent ſuffering of a true Chriſtian, than the un. 
certain winning of an obdured heretic. The counſel we have from St. Paul to hope, can. 
not countermand the moral and evangelic charge we have from God to fear ſeducement, 
to ſeparate from the miſbelieyer, the unclean, the obdurate. The Apoſtle wiſheth, us to 
| | | | + „How knoweſ: 
thou, O man, whether thou ſhalt ſave thy wife?“ that is, till he try all due means, and 
ſet ſome reaſonable time to himſelf, after which he may give over waſhing an Ethiop, if 
he will hear the advice of the goſpel ; . Caſt not pearls before ſwine,” ſaith Chriſt him. 


elf. Let him be to thee as a heathen. .. Shake the duſt off thy feet.” If this be not 


enough, © hate and forſake,” what relation ſoever. And this alſo that follows muſt ap 
pertain to the precept, © Let every man wherein he is called, therein abide with God,” 
V. 24. that is, ſo walking in his inferior calling of marriage, as not by dangerous ſub- 
jection to that ordinance, to hinder and diſturb the higher calling of his chriſtianity. 
Laſt, and never too oft remembred, whether this be a command, or an advice, we muſt 
look that it be ſo underſtood as not to contradict the leaſt point of moral religion that God 
Hath formerly commanded ; otherwiſe what do we but ſet the moral law and the goſpel at 

civil war together? and who then ſhall be able to ſerve theſe two maſter |, | 
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may be other violations as great. 


That adultery is not the greateſt breach of matrimony: that there 
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I, TOW whether idolatry or adultery be the greateſt violation of marriage, if any de- 


41 VN mand, let him thus conſider; that among Chriſtian writers touching matrimony, 


there be three chief ends thereof agreed on: godly ſociety, next civil, and thirdly, that 


of the marriage-bed. Of theſe the firſt in name to be the higheſt and moſt excellent, no bap- 
tized man can deny, nor that idolatry ſmites directly againſt this prime end; nor that ſuch 


as the violated end is, ſuch is the violation: but he who affirms adultery to be the higheſt 


breach, -affirms the bed to be the higheſt of marriage, which is in truth a groſs and booriſh 


opinion, how common ſoever; as far from the countenance of Scripture, as from the 
light of all clean philoſophy, or civil nature. And out of queſtion the chearful help that 


may be in marriage toward ſanctity of life, is the pureſt, and ſo the nobleſt end of that 
contract: but if the particular of each perſon be conſidered, then of thoſe three ends 


2 which God appointed, that to him is greateſt which is moſt neceſſary ; and marriage is 


then moſt broken to him, when he utterly wants the fruition of that which he moſt 


ſought therein, whether it were religious, civil, or corporal ſociety. © Of which wants to 


do him right by divorce only for the laſt and meaneſt, is a perverſe injury, and the pre- 

tended reaſon of it as frigid as frigidity itſelf, which the Code and Canon are only ſenſible of. 
Thus much of this controverſy. I now return to the former argument. And having 
ſhewn that diſproportion, contrariety or numbneſs of mind may juſtly be divorced, by 
proving already the prohibition thereof oppoſes the expreſs end of God's inſtitution, 
ſuffers not marriage to. ſatisfy that intellectual and innocent deſire which God himſelf 


kindled in man to be the bond of wedloc, but only to remedy a ſublunary and beſtial 


burning, which frugal diet, without marriage, would eaſily chaſten. Next, that it drives - 
many to tranſgreſs the conjugal bed, while the foul wanders after that ſatisfaction which 


it had hope to find at home, but hath miſſed ; or elſe it ſits repining, even to Atheiſm, 


finding itſelf hardly dealt with, but miſdeeming the cauſe to be in God's law, which is 
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in man's unrighteous ignorance. I have ſhewn alſo how it unties the inward knot of mar- 
| riage, which is peace and love (if that can be untied which was never knit) while it aims 
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to keep falt the outward formality : how it lets periſ che Chriſtian man, to compel im- | 


The fixth reaſon of this law; that to prohibit divorce ſought for 
_- *.,_ natural cakes, is againſt nature. 
HE ſixth place declares this prohibition to be as reſpectleſs of human nature, as it is 
of religion, and therefore is not of God. He teaches; that an unlawful: marriage 
may be lawfully diyorced : And that thoſe who having thoroughly diſcerned each other's 
diſpoſition, which oft-times cannot be till after matrimony, ſhall then find a powerful re- 
luctance and recgil of nature on either ſide, blaſting all the content of their mutual ſociety, 
that ſuch perſons are not lawfully married, (to uſe the Apoſtle's words) Say I theſe 
things as a man, or ſaith not the law alſo the ſame? for it is written, Deut. xxii. Thou 
ſhalt not ſow thy vineyard with different ſeeds, leſt thou defile both. Thou ſhalt not plow 
with an ox and an aſs together; and the like. I follow the pattern of St. Paul's reaſoning ; - 
« Doth God care for aſſes and oxen,” how ill they yoke together, or is it not ſaid alto- 
gether for our fakes ? for our ſakes no doubt this is written.” Yea the Apoſtle himſelf, 
in the forecited 2 Cor. vi. 14: alludes that place of Deut. to forbid miſyoking mar- 
riage, as by the Greek word is evident; though he inſtance but in one example of miſ- 
matching with an infidel, yet next to that, what can be a fouler incongruity, a greater 
violence to the reverend ſecret of nature, than to force a mixture of minds that cannot 
- unite, and to ſow the ſorrow of man's nativity with ſeed of two incoherent and incom- 
bining diſpoſitions ? which act being kindly and voluntary, as it ought, the Apoſtle in the 
language he wrote, called Eunoia, and the Latins, Benevolence, intimating the original 
thereof to be in the underſtanding, and the will; if not, ſurely there is nothing which 
might more properly be called a malevolence rather; and is the moſt injurious and un- 
natural tribute that can be extorted from a pefſon endued with: reaſon, to be made pay out 
the beſt ſubſtance of his body, and of his ſoul too, as ſome think, when either for juſ 
and powerful cauſes he cannot like, or ffom unequal cauſes finds not recompence.” And 
that there is a hidden efficacy of love and hatred in man as well as in other kinds, not 
moral, but natural, which though not always in the choice, yet in the ſucceſs of marriage 
will ever be moſt predominant; beſides daily experience, the author of Eccleſiaſticus, 
whoſe wiſdom hath ſet him next the Bible, acknowledges, xiii. 16. A man, faith he, 
will cleave to his like“ "But what might be the cauſe, whether each one's alletted Genius 
or proper ſtar, or whether the“ ſupernal influence of ſchemes and angular aſpects, or this 
elemental Craſis here below; whether all theſe jointly or ſingly meeting friendly, or un- 
friendly in either party, I dare not, with the men I am like to claſh, appear ſo much a 
philoſopher as to conjecture. The ancient proverb in Homer leſs abſtruſe, entitles this 
work of leading each like perſon to his like, peculiarly to God himſelf: which is plain 
enough alſo by his naming of a meet or like help in the firſt eſpouſal inſtituted; and 
that every woman is meet for every man, none ſo abſurd as to affirm. Seeing then there 
is a two-fold ſeminary; or ſtock in nature, from whence are derived the iſſues of love and 
hatred, diſtinctly flowing through the whole maſs of created things, and that God's doing 
ever is to bring the due likeneſſes and harmonies of his works together, Except when 
out of two contraries met to their own deſtruction, he moulds a ud © +4 
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is error, or ſome eyil angel which either blindly or maliciouſly hath drawn together, in 
two perſons ill embarked I wedloc, the ſleeping diſcords and enmities of nature, lulleq 

on purpoſe with ſome falſe bait, chat they may wake to agony and ftrife, later than pre. 
vention could have wiſhed, if from the bent of juſt and honeſt intentions beginning What 
was begun and ſo continuing, all that is equal, all that is fair and poſſible hath been tried, 
and no accommodation likely to ſucceed ; what folly is it ftill to ſtand combating” and 
battering againſt invincible cauſes and effects, with evil upon evil, till either the beſt of 


our days be lingered out, or ended with ſome ſpeeding ſorrow ? The wiſe Eccleſiaſticus 
_ adviſes rather, xxxvii. 27. My fon prove thy ſoul in tity life, ſee what is evil for it, and 
give not that unto it.” Reaſon he ha 


aſon hi to ſay ſo; for if the noifomeneſs or disfigurement of 
body can ſoon deſtroy the ſympathy of mind to wedloc duties, much more will the an- 
noyance and trouble of mind infufe itſelf into all the faculties and acts of the body, to 


render them invalid, unkindly, and even unholy againſt the fundamental law-book of 


nature, which Moſes never thwarts, but revererices : therefore he commands us to force 
nothing againſt ſympathy or natural order, no not upon the moſt abject creatures; to 
ſhew that ſuch an indignity cannot be offered to man without an impious crime. And 
certainly thoſe divine meditating words of finding out a meet and like help to man, have 
in them a conſideration of more than the indefinite likeneſs of womanhood ; nor are they 
to be made waſte-paper on, for the dulneſs of canon-divinity-: no, nor thoſe other alle- 
goric precepts of beneficence fetched out of the cloſet of nature, to teach us goodneſs and 
compaſſion in not. compelling together unmatchable ſocieties z or if they meet through 
miſchance, by all conſequence to disjoin them, as God and nature ſignifies, and lectures 
to us not only by thoſe recited decrees, but even by the firſt and laſt of all his viſible 
works; whefi by his divorcing command the world firſt roſe out of Chaos, nor can be 
renewed again out of confuſion, but by the ſeparating of unmeet conſorte. 


The ſeventh reaſon, that ſometimes continuance in marriage may 
be evidently the ſhortning or endangering of life to either party; 
both law and divinity concluding, that life is to be preferred be- 
fore marriage, the intended ſolace of life. © 


Quant” the canon-law and divines conſent, that if either party, be found contriving 


I. againſt another's life, they may be ſevered by divorce : for a ſin againſt the life of 
marriage, is greater than a fin againſt the bed; the one deſtroys, the other but defiles. 
The ſame may be ſaid touching thoſe perſons who being of a penſive nature and courſe 


» 


and man intends in marriage ; whereof when they ſee themſelves deprived by meeting an 
unſociable conſort, they oft-times reſent one another's miſtake ſo deeply, that long it is 
not ere grief end one of them. When therefore this danger is foreſeen, that the life is 


of fife, have ſummed up all their ſolace in that free and lightſome converſation which God 


- 


in peril by living together, what matter is it whether helpleſs grief or wilful practice be 


the cauſe ? This is certain, that the preſervation of life is more worth than the compul- - 
ſory keeping of marriage; and it is no leſs than cruelty to force a man to remain in that 
ſtate as the ſolace of his life, which he and his friends know will be either the Mg 

or the diſheartning of his life. And what is life without the vigour and ſpiritual exerciſe 
of life? how can it be uſeful either to private or public employment? Shall it therefore 


be quite dejected, tho“ never ſo valuable, and left to moulder away in heavineſs, for 


| ſuperſtitious and impoſſible performance of OO bargain ? Nothing more invio- 


lable 


„ Th. 


* 


e of BwWöksl. „ 
lable than vow s made to God; yet we read in ee, that if a wife had made ſuch a 
vow, the mere will and authority of her huſband' might break it : how much more then 
may he break the error of his on bonds with an wn t and miſtaken wife, to the ſaving 
of his welfare, his life, yea his faith and virtue, Trois the hazard of over-ſtrong tempta- 
tions? For if man be lord of the ſabbath, to the 8 of a ſever, e can he be leſs than | 
lord of ett ot in Wye 2 8 5 cauſes as My 5 
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The „ 8 12 is probable or e certain): chat every o one 
who happens to marry, hath not the calling; and therefore 


upon ui abend * and conſidered, "force ought not to "be 
uſed. . it . 


Figbthly, Ttis mat ſure that 2 8 even of choſe 8 are not 1 1 defedtive in 0 : 
yet are deſtitute of all other marriageable' gifts, and conſequently have not the 
calling to marry, unleſs nothing be requiſite thereto but a mere inſtrumental body; which 
to affirm, is to that unanimous covenant a reproach: yet it is as ſure that many Tuch, not 
of their own deſire, but by the perſuaſion of friends, or not knowing themſelves, do 
often enter into wedloc ; where finding the difference at length between the duties of a 
married life, and the gifts of a ſingle life, hat unfitneſs of mind; what weariſomneſs, 

ſeruples and doubts to an ineredible offence and diſpleaſure arelike to follow between, may 
be ſoo imagined; whom thus to ſhut up, and immure, and” ſhut up together, the one 
with a miſchoſen mate, the other in a miſtaken calling, is not a courſe that Chriſtian 
wiſdom and tenderneſs ought to uſe. As for the cuſtom that ſome parents Nen guardians 

have of forcing: martiages,” it will be better to ſay nothing of ſuch a ſavage inhumanity, 
but only thus; that the — 0p all RE val qd to ah creature * | 
Gut nee faſſinated;. is uelty. ] PINE” 


0 H A . XIII. „ 
The ninth — oc 3 bert marriage i is not a mere de cirdgl coitien.” 
but a human ſoclety: where that cannot reaſonably be had, 
there can be no true matrimony. Marriage compared with all | 
other covenants and vows warrantably. broken for the 90 2 wot 


man. Marriage the 8 8 ſacrament, and unfit eee the 
Proteſtants idol. 


Nia 1 kj ppoſe it will i be 780 us W ane is 2 lie ſociety y. 400 Ut all” 
human — y mult proceed from the mind rather than the body, elſe it would be 
but a kind of pen $5 or beaſtiſh meeting: if the mind therefore cannot have that due ; 
company by marriage that it may reaſonably” and humanly deſire, that marriage can be. 
no human ſociety, but a certain formality ; or gilding over of little derten than a brutiſh 
congreſs, and ſo in very wiſdom and pureneſs to be diſſolved. 
But marriage is more than human, * the covenant of God,” Prov. ii. 1 7. therefor | 
man cannot diſſolve it. I anſwer, if it be more than human, ſo much the more it 
the chief 1 Wal to bei in the ſoul rather than \ in che uy and the greateſt 3 | 
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rather. Again, I anſwer, that the ſabbath is a higher inſtitution, a command of 


- but unwary expounding hath brought upon us ? 


+ 


* 


thereof to be unfitneſs of mind rather than defect of body: for the body can have ſeaſt 
affinity in a covenant more than human, ſo that the reaſon of diſſolving holds 15 8 

| | the firſt 
table, for the breach whereof. God hath far more and oftener' teſtified his anger, than for 
divorces, which from Moſes to Malachy he never took diſpleaſure at, nor then neither if 
we mark the text; and yet as oft as the good of man is concerned; he not only permits, 
but commands to break the ſabbath. What covenant more contracted with God, and 
leſs in man's power, than the vow which hath orice paſt his lips? yet if it be found raſh, 
if offenſive, if unfruitful either to God's glory or the good of man, our doctrine forces 


not error and unwillingneſs irkſomly to keep it, but counſels wiſdom and better thoughts 
boldly to break it; therefore to enjoin the indiſſoluble keeping of a marriage found Gs 


againſt the good of man both ſoul and body, as hath been evidenced, is to make an idol 
of marriage, to advance it above the worſhip of God and the good of man, to make it a 
tranſcendent command, above both the ſecond and firft table; which is a moft prodigious = 


ai 


Next, whereas they cite out of the Proverbs, that it is the Covenant of God, and there- 
fore more than human, that confequence' is manifeſtly falſe: for ſo the covenant which 
Zedekiah made with the infidel king of Babel, is called the Covenant of God, Ezek. 
xvii. 19. which would be ſtrange to hear counted more than a human covenant. S0 
every covenant between man and man, bound by oath, may be called the covenant of 
God, becauſe God therein is atteſted. So of marriage he is the author and the witnels ; yet 
hence will not follow any divine aſtriction more than what is ſubordinate to the glory 
of God, and the main good of either party: for as the glory of God and their eſteemed: 


fitneſs one for the other, was the motive which led them both at firſt to think without 


other revelation that God had joined them together; ſo when it ſhall be found by 
their apparent unfitneſs, that their continuing to be man and wife is againſt the glory of 


God and their mutual happineſs, it may aſſure them that God never joined them; who hath 
revealed his gracious will not to ſet the ordinance above the man for whom it was ordained ; 


not to canonize marriage either as a tyranneſs or a goddeſs over the enfranchiſed life and ſoul 
of man: For wherein can God delight, wherein be worſhipped, wherein' be glorified by 
the forcible continuing of an improper and ill-yoking couple? He that loved not to ſee 
the diſparity of ſeveral cattle at the plow, cannot aſed with vaſt unmeetneſs in 


- 


marriage. Where can be the peace and love which muſt invite God to ſuch a houſe ? 


May it not be feared that the not divorcing of ſuch a helpleſs diſagreement, will be the 
divorcing of God finally from ſuch a place? But it is a trial of our patience, ſay they: 
I grant it; but which of Job's affiictions were fent him with that law, that he might not 
uſe means to remove any of them if he could ? And what if it fubvert our patience and 


our faith too? Who ſhall anſwer for the periſhing of all thoſe ſouls, periſhing - by. ſtub- 


born expoſitions of particular and inferior precepts againſt the general and ſupreme rule of 
3 They dare not affirm that marriage is either a ſacrament or a myſtery, though: all 


1 thoſe ſacred things give place to man; and yet they inveſt it with ſuch an awful ſanctity, and 


give it ſuch adamantine chains to bind with, as if it were to be worſhipped like ſome 


Indian deity, when it can confer no bleſſing upon us, but works more and more to our 
- miſery. To ſuch teachers the ſaying of St. Peter at the council of Jerufalem will do well 
to be applied: Why tenipt ye God to put a yoke upon the necks of chriſtian men, 


which neither the Jews, God's ancient people, nor we are able to bear; and nothing 
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Conſiderations concerning Familiſm, Antinomianiſm; and why it 
may be thought that ſuch opinions may proceed from the undue 
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O theſe confiderations' this alſo may be added as no improbable conjedture, ſeeing 
that ſort of men who follow Anabaptiſm, Familiſm, Antinomianiſm, and other 
fanatic dreams (if we underſtand them not amiſs) be ſuch moſt commonly as are by na- 
ture addicted to religion, of life alſo not debauched, and that their opinions having full 
ſwing, do end in ſatisfaction of the fleſn; it may be comk with reaſon. into the thoughts 
of a wiſe man, whether all this proceed not partly, if not chiefly, from the reſtraint of 
ſome lawful liberty which ought to be given men, and is denied them? As by phyſic we 
earn in menſtruous bodies, where nature's current hath been ſtopt, that the ſuffocation 
and upward forcing of ſome lower part, affects the head and inward ſenſe with dotage and 
idle fancies. . And on the other hand, whether the reſt of vulgar men not ſo religiouſly 
profeſſing, do not give themſelves much the more to whoredom and adulteries, loving the 
corrupt and yenial diſcipline of clergy: courts, but hating to hear of perfect reformation ; 
whenas they foreſee that then fornication ſhall be auſterely cenfured, adultery puniſhed ; 
and marriage the appointed refuge of nature, tho it hap to be never ſo incongruous and 
diſpleaſing, muſt. yet of force be worne out, when it can be to no other purpoſe. but of 
ſtrife and hatred, a thing odious to God? This may be worth the muy of ſkilful men 
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in theology, and the reaſon of things. And laſtly, to examine whether ſome undue and 
ill- grounded ſtrictneſs upon the blameleſs nature of man, be not the cauſe in thoſe places 
where already reformation is, that the diſcipline of the Church, fo often, and ſo unavoid- 
ably broken, is brought into contempt and deriſion? And if it be thus, let thoſe who are 
ſtill bent to hold this obſtinate Literality, ſo prepare themſelves, as to ſhare in the account 
for all theſe tranſgreſſions, when it ſhall be demanded at the laſt day, by one who will 
ſcan and ſhift things with more than a literal wiſdom of equity: for if theſe reaſons be 
duly pondered, and that the goſpel is more jealous of laying on exceſſive burdens than ever 
the law was, Teſt the ſoul of a Chriſtian, which is ineſtimable, ſhould be over-tempted and 
caſt away; conſidering alſo that many properties of nature, which the 3 of regener - 
tion itſelf never alters, may cauſe diſlike of converſing, even between the moſt ſanctified; 
which continually grating in harſh tune together, may breed ſome jar and diſcard, and 
that end in rancour and ſtrife, a thing ſo oppoſite both to marriage and to Chriſtianity, it 
would perhaps be leſs ſcandal to divorce a natural diſparity, than to link violently together 
an unchriſtian diſſenſion, committing two inſnared ſouls inevitably to kindle one another, 
not with the fire of love, but with a hatred irreconcilable ; who, were they diſſevered, 
would be ſtraight friends in any other relation. But if an alphabetical ſervility muſt be 
ſtill urged, it may ſo fall out, that the true Church may unwittingly uſe as much cruelty. 
in forbidding to divorce, as the Church of antichriſt doth willfully in forbidding to 
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red. Hyperbole no 
unfrequent figure in the goſpel. Exceſs cured by contrary ex- 
ceſs. Chriſt neither did nor could abrogate the law of divorce, 
but only reprieve the abuſe thereof. 


The ordinance of ſabbath and marriage compared 


T Tltherto the poſition undertaken hath been declared, and proved by a law of God, 
| that law proved to be moral, and unaboliſhable, for any reaſons equal, honeſt, 

| 7 thoſe places of Scripture 
which have a ſeeming to revoke the prudence of Moſes, or rather that merciful decree of 
1 GSod, be forthwith explained and reconciled. For what are all theſe reaſonings worth, will 
| ſome reply, whenas the words of Chriſt are plainly againſt all divorce, except in caſe of 
| | fornication?” To whom he whoſe mind were to anſwer no more but this, except alſo in 
; | caſe of charity,” _ ſafely appeal to the more plain words of Chriſt in defence of ſo-ex-. 
| | N cepting. Thou ſhalt do no manner of work,” ſaith the commandment of the ſabbath. Ves, 
= | faith Chriſt, works of charity. And ſhall we be more ſevere in paraphraſing the conſiderate 
| 


L charitable, juſt, annexed thereto. It follows now, that 


8 | aan tender goſpel, than he was in expounding the rigid and peremptory law? What was 
= 8 ever in all appearance leſs made for man, and more for God alone, than the ſabbath? * 
M | when the good of man comes into the ſcales, we hear that voice of infinite goodneſs and be- 
nignity, that © Sabbath was made for man, not man for ſabbath.” What thing ever was 
more made for man alone and leſs for God than marriage? And ſhall we load it with a cruel 


= and ſenſeleſs bondage utterly againſt both the good of man, and the glory of. God? Let 
2 whoſo will now liſten, I want neither pall nor mitre, I ſtay neither for ordination nor. 
1 : induction; but in the firm faith of a knowing Chriſtian, which is the beſt and trueſt en- 
5 | dowment of the keys, I pronounce, the man who ſhall bind ſo cruelly a good and gracious. 
1 ordinance of God, hath not in that the ſpirit of Chriſt. Vet that every text of Scripture 
3 ſeeming oppoſite may be attended with a due expoſition, this other part enſues, and makes 


account to find no ſlender arguments for this aſſertion, out of thoſe very Scriptures, which 
are commonly urged againſt it. | 8 | Er Re FE, 
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_ Firſt therefore let us remember, as a thing not to be denied, that all Pre of Scripture 
wherein juſt reaſon of doubt ariſes from the letter, are to be expounded by conſidering. 


1 upon what occaſion every thing is ſet down, and by comparing other texts. The occaſion 
which induced our Saviour to ſpeak of divorce, was either to convince the extravagance 


| of the Phariſees. in that point, or to give a ſharp and vehement anſwer to a. 1 
N e queſtion. And in ſuch caſes : that we are not to repoſe all upon the literal terms of ſo 
1 | many words, many inſtances will teach us: Wherein we may plainly diſcover how Chriſt 
meant not to be taken word for word, but like a wife phyſician, adminiſtring one excels 
againſt another, to reduce us to a permiſs ; where they were too remiſs, he ſaw it needful 
to ſeem moſt ſevere: in one place he cenſures an unchaſte look to. be adultery. already 
committed; another time he paſſes over actual adultery with leſs reproof than for an un- 
chaſte look; not ſo heavily condemning ſecret weakneſs, as open malice : So here he 
may be juſtly thought to have given this rigid ſentence againſt divorce, not to cut off all 
remedy from a good man who finds himſelf conſuming away in a diſconſolate and unin· 
Joined matrimony, but to lay a bridle upon the bold abuſes of thoſe over - weening REY l 
| | | Which 
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which he could not more effectually do, than by a counterſway of reſtraint curbing theit 


wild exorbitance almoſt in the other extreme; as when we bow things the contrary way, 
to make them come to their natural ſtraitneſs. And that this was the only intention 
of Chriſt is moſt evident, if we attend but to his own words and proteſtation made in 
the ſame ſermon, not many. verſes before he treats of divorcing, that he came not 
to abrogate from the law * one jot or tittle, and denounce. againſt them that ſhall fo 
1 But St. Luke the verſe, immediately before - going that of divorce, inſerts: the ſanie 
caveat, as if the latter could not be underſtood without the former; and as a witneſs 
to produce againſt this our wilful miſtake of abrogating,. which muſt needs confirm us 
that whatever elſe in the political law of more ſpecial relation to the Jews might ceaſe 
to us; yet that of thoſe precepts concerning divorce, not one of them was repealed by 
the doctrine of Chriſt, unleſs we have vowed not to believe his on cautious and imme- 
diate profeſſion: for if theſe our Saviour's words inveigh againſt all divorce, and con- 
demn it as adultery, except it be for adultery; and be not rather underſtood againſt the 
abuſe of thoſe divorces permitted in the law, then is that law of ' Moſes, Deut. xxiv. 1. 
not only repealed and wholly annalled againſt the promiſe of Chriſt, and his known pro- 
feſſion not to meddle in matters judicial; but that which is more ſtrange, the very ſub- 
ſtance and purpoſe of that law is contradiẽted and convinced both of injuſtice and impu- 
rity, as having authorized and maintained legal adultery by ſtatute. Moſes alſo cannot 
ſcape to be guilty of unequal and unwiſe decrees, puniſhing one act of ſecret adultery by 
death, and permitting: a whole life of open adultery by law. And albeit lawyers write 
that ſome political edicts, though not approved, are yet allowed to the ſcum of the 
people, and the neceſſity of the times; theſe excuſes have but a weak pulſe: For firſt, 
we read, not that the ſcoundrel people, but the choiceſt, the wiſeſt, the holieſt of that 
nation have frequently uſed theſe laws, or ſuch as theſe, in the beſt and holieſt times. 
Secondly, be it yielded, that in matters not very bad or impure, a human law-giver may 
ſlacken on of that which is exactly good, ta the diſpoſition of the people and 
the times: but if the perfect, the pure, the righteous law of God, (for ſo are all his 
ſtatutes and his judgments,) be found to have allowed ſmoothly, without any certain re- 
prehenſion, that which Chriſt afterward declares to be adultery, how can we free this 


VVV 
How divorce was permitted for hardneſs of heart, cannot be un- 
derſtood by the common expoſition. That the law cannot per- 


XI Either will it ſerve to ſay this was permitted for the hardneſs of their hearts, in 
4 N that ſenſe as it is uſually explained: for the law were then but a corrupt and erro- 
neous ſchool- maſter, teaching us to daſh againſt a vital maxim of religion, by doing foul 
„evil in hops. - ˙ UVP MT el ne bt Os 
This only text is not to be matched again throughout the whole ſcripture, whereby 
God in his perfect law ſhould ſeem to have granted to the hard hearts of hi holy res 4 
under his own hand, a civil immunity and free charter to live and die in a long ſuc- 
ceſſive e under a covenant of works, till the Meſſiah, and then that indulgent 
permiſſion to be ſtrictly denied by a covenant of grace; beſides the incoherence of ſuch 
a doctrine, cannot, muſt not be thus interpreted, to the raiſing of a paradox never known 
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till then, only hanging by the twined thread of one doubtful ſeripture, againſt ſo many 
other rules and leading principles of religion, of juſtice, and purity of life For what 
could be granted more either to the fear, or to the luſt of any tyrant or politician, than 
this authority of Moſes thus expounded; which opens him a way at will to damm up 
juſtice, and not only to admit of any Romiſh or Auſtrian diſpenſes, but to enact a ſta- 
tute of that which he dares not ſeem to approve, even to legitimate vice, to make ſin 
itſelf, the ever alien and vaſſal ſin, a free citizen of the commonwealth, pretending only : 
theſe or theſe: plauſible reaſons ?. And well he might, all the while that Moſes ſhall 
be alledged to 66708 done as much without ſhewing any reaſon at all. Yet this could 
not enter. into the heart of David, Pſal. xciv. 20. how any ſuch authority as endeavours 
to © faſhion wickedneſs by a law,” ſhould derive itſelf from God. And Iſaiah lays 
© woe upon them that decree unrighteous decrees,* chap. x. 1. Now which of theſe 
two is the better law-giver, and which deſerves moſt a wor, he that gives out an edi& 
ſingly unjuſt, or he that confirms to generations a fixed and unmoleſted impunity of that 
which is not only held to be unjuſt, but alſo unclean, and both in a high degree; not 
only as they themſelves affirm, an injurious expulſion of one wife, but alſo an unclean 
freedom by more than a. patent to wed another adulterouſly ? How can we therefore 
with ſafety thus dangerouſly confine the free ſimplicity of our Saviour's meaning to that 
which merely amounts from ſo many letters, whenas it can conſiſt neither with his for- 
mer and cautionary words, nor with 
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other more pure and holy principles, nor finally 
with the ſcope of charity, commanding by his expreſs commiſſion in a higher ſtrain. 
But all rather of neceſſity muſt be underſtood as only againſt the abuſe of that wiſe and 

ingenuous liberty which Moſes gave, and to terrify a roving. conſcience from ſinning 
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of the law-giver, and the good of the people. Impoſſible, there- 
fore in the law of God. That it makes God the author of ſin 
more than any thing objected by the Jeſuits or Arminians 
againſt predeſtination. 1 e Woe, IK 


TI UT let us yet further examine upon what conſideration a law of licence could be 
by thus given to a holy people for the hardneſs of heart. I ſuppoſe all will anſwer, 
that for ſome good end or other. But here the contrary ſhall be proved. Firſt, that 
many ill effects, but no good end of ſuch a ſufferance can be ſhewn} next, that à thing 
unlawful can for no good end whatever be either done or allowed by a poſitive law. If 
there were any good end aimed at, that end was then good either to the law or to the 
law-giver licenſing; or as to the perſon licenſed. That it could not be the end of the 
law, whether moral or judicial, to licenſe a ſin, I prove eaſily out of Rom. v. 20. The 
law entered, that the offence might abound,” that is, that ſin might be made abundantly 
manifeſt to be heinous and diſpleaſing to God, that ſo his offered grace might be the 
more eſteemed. Now if the law, inſtead of aggravating and terrifying ſin, ſhall. give 
out licence, it foils itſelf, and turns recreant from its own end: it foreſtalls the pure grace 
of Chriſt, which is through righteouſneſs, with impure indulgences, which are through | 
ſin. And inſtead of diſcovering ſin, for by the law is the knowledge thereof, ſaith 
St. Paul, and that by certain and true light for men to walk in ſafety, it holds out _ * 
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The Doctrine and D * 
and dazling fires to ſtumble men; or like thoſe miſerable flies to run e eee e 
and be burnt: for how many ſouls might eaſily think that to be lawful which the aw 
and magiſtrate allowed them? Again, we read 1 Tim. i. g. The end of the command- 
ment is charity out of a pure heart, and of a-good Conſcience, and of faich unſtigned. 
But never could that be charity to allow a-people what they \cauld not uſe with a pure 
heart, but with conſcience and faith both deceived; or elſe deſpiſed. The- mote parti- 
cular end of the judicial law is des forth 0 us clearly Rom: xiii, That God hath 


given to that law * a ſword not in vain, but to be & terror to evil works, a revenge to 
execute wrath upon him that doth evil.” If chis terrible commiſtion: ſhould but forbeat 
gin to write indulgence to vulgar uncleanneſt, can it do more to corrupt and fhame 
che end of its-gwa being? Laſtly, if the law allow in, it amers into a kind of cove- 
nant with ſin; and if it do, there is not a greater ſinner in the world than the law 
itſelf, The law, to uſe an allegory ſomething different from that in Philo- Judæus con- 
cerning Amalek, though haply more ſignificant, the law is the Iſraclite, and hach this 
abſolute charge given it, Deut. xxv. Jo blot out the memory of ſin, the Amale- 
kite, from under heaven, not to forget it“ Again, the law is the Iſrarlite, and hath 
this expreſs repeated eommand to make no covenant with ſin, the Canaanite, but to 
expel him, leſt he prove a ſnare. And to ſay truth, it were too rigid and reaſonleſs to 
proclaim ſuch an enmity between man and man, were it not the type of a greater 
enmity between Jaw and ſin. I ſpeak even nom, as if ſin were condemned in 
a perpetual Villenage never to be free by law, never to be manumitted: but ſure 
ſin can have no tenure by law at all, but is rather an eternal Outlaw, and in hoſtility 
with law paſt all atonement : both diagonial contraries, as much allowing one ano- 
ther, as day and night together in one hemiſphere.' Or if it be poſſible, tfiat fin with 
his darkneſs may come to compoſition, it eannot be without a foul eclipſe and twilight to 
the law, whoſe brightneſs ought to ſurpaſs the noon. Thus we. ſee how this unclean per- 
mittance defeats the ſacred and glorious end both of the moral and judicial law. 
As little good can the law-giver propoſe to equity by ſuch a laviſſi remiſſneſs as this: 
if to remedy hardneſs of heart, Paræus and other divines confeſs, it more (increaſes - 
hard in this, that it ſhould be yielded to, than in any other crime? Their hearts were 
ſet upon uſury, and are to this day, no nation more; yet that which was the endamag- 
ing only of their eſtates was narrowly forbid;; this which is thought the extreme injury - 
and diſhonour of their wives and daughters, with the defilement alſo: of themſelves, is 
bounteouſly allowed. Their hearts were as hard under their beſt kings to offer in high 
places, though to the true God yet that but a ſmall thing, is ſtrictly fore warned z this 
accounted a high offence againſt one of the greateſt moral duties, is calmly permitted 
and eſtabliſhed. How can it be evaded but that the heavy cenſure of Chriſt ſhould fall 
did but omit judgment and mercy to trifle in mint and cummin, yet all aceording to 
law; but this their law-giver, altegether as punctual in ſuch niceties, goes marching on 
to adulteries, through the violence of divorce by la againſt law. If it were ſuch a cur- 
ſed act of Pilate a ſubordinate judge to 'Caſar, OV er-ſwayed. by thoſe hard 4 hearts 3 with 
much ado to ſuffer one tranſgreſſion of law hut once, what is it then with leſs ado to pub- 
liſh a law of tranſgreſſion for many ages? Did God for this come down and cover the 
mount of Sinai with his glory, uttering in thunder thoſe his ſacred ordinanees out of 
rotten commonwealth with ſtrict and ſtern injunctions, to wathitheſkin and garments for 
every unclean touch; and [ſuch eaſy permiſſion given to pollute the ſoul with adukeries 
by public authority, without diſgrace or queſtion? No, it had been better that man had 
| nee 1 W n foul iniquity ſhould be faſtened * 5 
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the Holy-one of Iſrael, the judge of all the earth; and ſuck a piece of folly as Belze- 
| bub would not commit, to divide againft himſelf, and prevent his own ends: or if he 


to compaſs more certain miſchief, might yield perhaps to feign ſome good deed, yet that 
God ſhould enact a licence of certain evil for uncertain good againſt” his own' glory and 
ureneſs, is abominable to conceive. And as it is deſtructre ww the end of law, and 
laſphemous to the honour of the law-giver licenſing, fo is it as pernicious to the perſon 
licenced. If a private friend admoniſh not, the ſcłipture ſaith, he hates his Preier 
and lets him periſn; ;? but if he ſooth him and allow him in his faults, 'the Proverbs teach 
us he {j reads a net for his neighbour's feet, and worketh ruin.“ If the magiſtrate or 
prince forget to adminiſter due juſtice, and reſtrain not ſin; Eli himſelf could Tay; it 
made the Lord's people to tranſgreſs.* But if he countenanee them againſt law by his 
own example, what havoc it makes both in religion and virtue among the people, may 
be gueſſed by the anger it brought upon Hophni and Phineas, not to be appeaſed with 
ſacrifice nor offering for ever.“ If the law be ſilent to declare fin, the people muſt needs 
generally 80 aſtray, for the apoſtle himſelf faith, © he had not known luſt but by the 
law :* and ſurely ſuch a nation ſeems not to be under the illuminating guidance of God's 
law, but under the horrible doom rather of ſuch as deſpiſe the goſpel; he that is filthy, 
let him be filthy ſtil.” But where the law itſelf gives a warrant for fin; I Know not 
- what condition of miſery to imagine miſerable enough for ſuch a people, unleſs that p 
tion of the wicked, or rather of the damned, on whom God threatens in Pſal xi. 4 to 
rain ſnares: but that queſtionleſs cannot be by any law, which the apoſtle faith is a 
miniſtry ordained of God for our good,” and not ſo many ways and in fo high a degree 
to our deſtruction, as we have now been graduating. And Wa is all che ee cant come 
to the perſon licenſed in his hardneſs of heart. | 
I am next to mention that, which becauſe it is a Swain in  diviniry; Rom. Ki; vil 
ſave the labour of demonſtrating, unleſs her given axioms be more doubted than in other 
arts (although it be no leſs firm in the precepts of philoſophy) that a thing unlawful 
can for no good whatſoever be done, much leſs allowed by a poſitive law. And this is 
the matter why interpreters upon that paſſ? qo in Hoſea will not conſent it to be a true 
' ſtory, that the prophet took a harlot to wife; | becauſe. God being a pure ſpirit, could 
not command a thing repugnant to his own nature, no not for ſo good an end as to 
_ exhibit more to the life a wholeſome and perhaps a converting parable: to many an Iſ- 
raelite. Vet that he commanded the allowance of adulterous and injurious divorces for 
hardneſs of heart, a reaſon obfcure and in a wrong: ſenſe, they can very favourily per- 
ſuade themſelves ;, ſo tenacious is the leven of an old eonceit. But they ſhift it; he per- 
mitted only. Yer ſilence in the law is conſent, and conſent is acceſſory: why then is 
not the law being ſilent, or not active againſt a crime, acceſſory to its on conviction, 
itſelf judging? For though we ſhould grant, that it approves not, yet it wills; and the 
lawyers maxim is, that the will compelled is yet the will.” And: though Ariſtotle in 
his ethics calls this a mixt Action, yet he concludes it to be voluntary and inex- 
- cuſable, if it be evil. How juſtly then might human law and philoſophy riſe up againſt 
the righteouſneſs of Moſes, if this be true which our vulgar divinity: fathers upon him, 
yea upon God himſelf, not ſilently and only negatively to permit, but in his law to di- 
vulge a written and general privilege to commit and perſiſt in unlawful divorces with a. 
_- hand, with ſecurity and no ill fame? for this is more than permitting and contriv- 
ing, this is maintaining: this is warranting, this is protecting, yea this is doing evil, and 
ſuch an evil as that reprobate law-giver did, whoſe laſting infamy is engraven upon him 
like a ſurname, he who made Iſrael to lin.? This is the loweſt” er er to God 
that publick fraud and injuſtice can deſcend. 
If it be affirmed, that God, as being Lodk;: may do what be will; F yet we mutt Ex 
that God hath not two wills, but one will, much leſs two contrary. If he once willed 
adultery. ſhould be ſinful, and to be puniſhel with Rs all his oo a will not 


allow 


The Do | 
allow him to will the allowance that his holieſt people might it were by his own 
Antinomie, or-counter-ſtatute, live unreproved in the ſame fact as he ky eſteemed 
it, according to our common explainers. The hidden ways of his providence ve adore 
and ſearch not, but the law is his revealed will, his compleat, his evident and certain 
will: herein he appears to us as it were in human ſhape, enters into covenant with us, 
ſwears to keep it, binds himſelf like a juſt law giver to his own preſcriptions, Ives 
himſelf to be underſtood by men, judges and is judged,” meaſures and is commenſurate 
to right reaſon; cannot require leſs of us in one Ae of his law than in another, his 
legal [juſtice cannot be fo fickle and ſo variable, ſometimes like a devouring fire, and by | 
and by connivent in the embers; or, if I may ſo ſay, oſcitant and ſupine. ' The vigour 
of his law could no more remit,” than the hallowed fire upon his altar could be let po 
out. The lamps that burnt before him might need ſnuffing but the light of his' law 
never. Of this alſo, more beneath, in diſcuſſing a ſolution of Rivetus. 

The jeſuits, and that ſect among us which is named of Arminius, are wont to ay 

us of making God the author of fin, in two degrees eſpecially, not to ſpeak of his per- 
miſſion : 1. Becauſe we hold that he hath decreed ſome to damnation, and conſe- 

quently to ſin, ſay they; next, becauſe thoſe means which are of ſaving knowledge to 
3 he makes to them an occaſion of greater ſin. Vet conſidering the perfection 
wherein man was created, and might have ſtood, no decree neceſſitating his free- will. 
but ſubſequent, though not in time, yet in order to cauſes, which were in his own power; 
they might methinks be perſuaded to abſolve both God and us. Whenas the doctrine of 
Plato and Chryſippus, with their followers, the Academics and the Stoics, who knew 


not what a conſummate and moſt adorned Pandora was beſtowed upon Adam to be the L 


nurſe and guide of his arbitrary happineſs and perſeverance, I mean his native innocence 
and perfection, which might have kept him from being our true Epimetheus; and though 
they taught of virtue and vice to be both the gift of divine Deſtiny, 'they could et give 
reaſons not. invalid, to juſtify the 'councils of God and fate from the inſulſity 'of mortal 
tongues: that man's own free- will ſelt-corrupted, is the adequate and fuficent cauſe of 
his diſobedience beſides Fate; as Homer alſo wanted not to expreſs, both in his Iliad 
and Odyſſee. And Manilius the poet, although in his fourth book he tells of ſome 


« created both to ſin and puniſhment” yet without murmuring, and with an induſtri - 


ous chearfulneſs he acquits the Deity. They were not ignorant in their heathen lore, 
that it is moſt God - like to puniſh thoſe who of his creatures became' his enemies with 
the greateſt puniſnment; and they could attain alſo to think that the greateſt, when God 

himſelf throws a man fartheſt from him; which then they held he did, when he blinded; 
hardned, and ſtirred up his offenders, to finiſh and pile up their deſperate work ſince 
they had undertaken it. To baniſh for ever into a local Hell, whether in the air or in 


the center, or in that uttermoſt and bottomleſs gulph of Chaos, deeper from holy bliſs 1 


than the world's diameter multiplied.; they thought not a puniſhing ſo proper and pro- j 
portionate for, God to+ inflict, as to puniſh ſin wich ſin. Thus were the common ſort 
of Gentiles wont to think, without any wry thoughts caſt upon divine governance. And 
therefore Cicero, not in his Tuſculan or Campanian retirements among the learned wits 
of that age, but even in the Senate to a mixt auditory, (though he were Tparing other- 
| viſe to broach his philoſophy among ſtatiſts and lawyers) yet as to this point both in his 
oration againſt Piſo, and in that which i is about the nts of the ſooth-ſayers againit 
Clodius, he declares it publickly'as no paradox to common ears, that God cannot puniſh 
man more, nor make him more miſerable, than ſtill by making him more ſinful. Thus 
we fee how in this controverſy the juſtice of God ſtood now even among heathen dif- 
puters. But if any one be truly; and not pretendedly zealous for God's honour, here I 


call him forth before men and angels, to uſe. his beſt and moſt adviſed ſkill, leſt God © 


more unavoidably than ever yet, and in the guiltieſt manner, be made the author of ſin: 
ir he ſhall not only deliver over and incite his enemies by rebuke to * as a ang) 
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ling in a fraternal. war with one another without 
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but ſhall by patent under his own broad-ſeal allow his: friends whorn- he would ſanctif 
and ſave, whom he would unite to himſelf, and not disjoin, when he would correct by 
wholſome chaſtening, and not puniſh as he doth. the eee, if he 
allow theſe in his law, the perfect rule of his own pureſt will, and our moſt ediſied con- 
ſcience; the perpetrating of an odious and manifold ſin without the leaſt conteſting. :*Tig: 
wondered how there can be in God a ſeeret and revealed will; and yet what wonder, if - 
there be in man two anſwerable cauſes. But here there muſt be two revealed wills grap· 
| any reaſonable cauſe apprehended. 
his cannot be leſs than to ingraft ſin into the ſubſtanee of the law, which law is to 
[= ſin by croſſing and forbidding, not by complying with it. Nay chis is, which 


tremble in uttering, to- incarnate fin into the unpuniſhing and well-pleaſed will of God; 
o avoid theſe dreadful conſequences that tread upon the heels of thoſe: allowances to 
in, will be a taſk of far more difficulty than to appeaſe thoſe minds, which perhaps out 
of a vigilant and wary: conſcience except againſt predeſtination. Thus finally we may 
conclude, that a law wholly giving licence, eannot upon any good conſideration be 
given to a holy people, for hardneſs of heart in the vulgar ſenſme. 


That if divorce be no command, no more is marriage. That di- 
vorce could be no diſpenſation if it were finful. The ſolution 
of Rivetus, That God diſpenſed: by ſome unknown way, ought: 

FNTHERS think to evade the matter by not granting any law of dworce, but oniyx 

\_J a diſpenſation, which is contrary to the words of Chriſt, who himſelf calls it a. 

Law,“ Mark x. 5. or if we ſpeak of a command in the ſtricteſt definition, then mar- 

riage itſelf is no more a command than divorce, but only a free permiſſien ro him who! 


cannot contain. But as to diſpenſation I affirm. the ſame as before of the law, that it 
can never be given to the allowance of ſin: God cannot give it neither in reſpe& of him- 


ſelf, nor in reſpect of man; not in reſpect of himſelf, being a moſt pure eſſence, the juſt 


a 5 ö Ju 
avenger of ſin; neither can he make that ceaſe to be a ſin,, which is in itſelf unjuſt and: 
impure, as all divorces they ſay were, wkich were not for adultery. Not in reſpect of 


man, for then it muſt be either to his good or ts his evil. Not to his good; for- | 


how can that be imagined any good to a ſinner, whom nothing but rebuke and due cor- 
rection can ſave, to hear the determinate oracle of divine law louder than any. reproof 
diſpenſing and providing for the impunity, and convenience of ſia; to make that-doubt- 


ful, or rather lawful, which the end of the law was to make moſt evidently hateful Z 


Nor to the evil of man can a diſpenſe be given; for if the law were ordained unto- 
life,” Kom. vii. 10. how can the ſame God publiſh diſpenſes againſt that law, which muſt 
needs be unto death? Abſurd and monſtrous would that diſpenſe be, if any judge or 


lay ſhould give it a man to cut his own throat, os to damn. himſelf. Diſpenſe therefore 
_ preſuppoſes full pardon, or elſe it is not a diſpenſe, but a moſt baneful and bloody ſnare. 


And why ſhould God enter covenant with a people to be holy, as the command is holy 


and juſt, and good, Rom. vii. 12. and yet ſuffer an impure and treacherous diſpenſe ts 
miſlead and betray them under the vizard of law to a legitimate practice of unclean» 


neſs ? God 1s no covenant-breaker ; he cannot do this. 1 15 
Rivetus, a diligent and learned writer, having well weighed what hath been written 
by thoſe founders of diſpenſe; and finding the ſmall agreement among them, would fain 
work himſelf aloof theſe rocks and quick-ſands, and thinks it beſt to conclude that God 
certainly did diſpenſe, but by ſome way to us unknown, and ſo to leave it. But to this 
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J oppoſe, that à chriſtian by no means onght to reft himfelf in ſuch an ignorance; 
whereby ſo many abſurdities will ſtrait reflect both againſt the purity, juſtice, and wiſ- 
dom of God, the end alſo both of law and goſpel, and the orb ſon of them both to- 
gether. God indeed in ſome ways of his providence is high and ſecrer, paſt finding out: 
but in the delivery and execution of- his- law, eſpecially the managi of 4 | Sy ſo 
daily and fo familiar as this is whereof we reaſon, hath plain enough revealed himſelf, and 
printed in us ſeems correſpondent. And he hath taught us to love and to extol his laws, 
hot only as they are his, but as they are juſt and Fg to every wiſe and ſober under - 
ſtanding. Therefore Abraham, even to the face of God himſelf, ſeemed to doubt of 
divine juſtice, if it mould ſwerve from the irradiation wherewith' it had enlightned the 
mind of man, and bound itſelf to obſerve. its own rule; wilt thou deſtroy the righteous. 
with the wicked ?'that be far from thee; ſhall not the judge of the earth do right * | 
Thereby declaring, that God hath created a righteouſneſs in right itſelf, againſt which | 
he cannot do. So David, Pſalm cxix. * The teſtimonies which thou haſt commanded 
are righteous and very faithful; thy word is very pure, therefore. thy ſervant loveth it,” 
Not only then for the author's ſake, but for its own purity. He is faithful,” ſaith St. 
Paul, he cannot deny himſelf,” that is, cannot deny his own promiſes, cannot but be 
true to his on rules. He often pleads with men the uprightnefs of his ways by their 
own principles. Flow ſhould we imitate him elſe, to“ be perfect as he is perfect? If 
at pleaſure he can diſpenſe with golden poetic ages of pleaſing licenee, as in the 
| fabled reign of old Saturn, and this perhaps before the law might have ſome covert, but 
under ſuch an undiſpenſing covenant as Moſes made with them, and not to tell us why 
and wherefore, indulgence cannot give quiet to the breaſt of an intelligent man? We 
muſt be reſolved how the law can be pure and perſpicuous, and yet throw, a pollut- 
ed ſkirt over theſe Eleuſinian myſteries, that no man can utter what they mean: work 
in this than the worſt obſcenities of heathen ſuperſtition; for their filthineſs was hid, bur: 
the myſtic reaſon; thereof, known to their ſages. But this Jewiſh imputed filthineſs was 


daily and open, but the reaſon of it is not known to our divines. We know of no de- 5 


fign the goſpel can have to impoſe new righteouſneſs upon works, but to remit * old by 
faith without works, if we mean juſtifying works: we know no myſtery our Saviour could; 
have to. lay new bonds upon marriage in the covenant of grace which himſelf had looſencd 
to the ſeverity of law. So that Rivetus may pardon us, if we cannot be contented with. 
his non-ſolution, to remain in ſuch a peck of uncertainties and doubts, ſo dangerous and: 


2 kg 

f \ Herefore to get ſome better ſatisfaction, we muſt proceed to inquire as diligently as 
we can what e e is, which I find to be either properly ſo called, or im- 

properly Improperly ſo called, is rather a ade and exceptive law, abſolving and 


diſobliging from a more general command for ſome juſt and reaſonable cauſe. As Numb. ix. 
they who were unclean, or in a journey, had leave to keep the paſſover in the ſecond. 


month, but otherwiſe ever in the firſt. As for that in Leviticus of marrying the br 


ther's wife, it was a penal ſtatute rather than a diſpenſe; and commands nothing inju- 
rious or in itſelf unclean, only prefers a ſpecial reaſon of charity before an inſtitutive 
decency, and perhaps is meant for life-time only, as is expreſt beneath in the prohibition 
of taking two ſiſters. What other edict of Moſes, carrying but the femblance of a law: 
m any other kind, may bear the name of a: diſpenſe, I have not readily to inſtance. 


who is the giver of every good an 
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But a diſpenſation moſt properly is ſome particular accident rarely happening, and there- 


fore not ſpecified in the law, but left to the deciſion of charity, even under the bon- 
dage of Jewiſh rites, much more under the liberty of the Goſpel. Thus did David. 
enter into the houſe of God, and did cat the ſhewöbread, he and his followers, which was 
ceremonially * unlawful,” Of ſuch Aer as theſe it was that Verdune the French di- 
vine ſo gravely diſputed in the council of Trent againſt friar Adrian, who held that the 
pope might diſpenſe with any thing. It is a fond perſuaſion,” faith Verdune, that 
diſpenſing is a favour ; nay, it is as good diſtributive fallen as what is moſt, and the. 
rieſt ſins if he gives it not, for it is nothing elſe but a right interpretation of law. 
hus far that I can learn touching this matter wholeſomely decreed. But that God, 
1 d perfect gift, Jam. i. ſhould give out a rule and direc- 
tory to ſin by, ſhould enact a diſpenſation as long-lived as a law, whereby to live in pri- 
vileged adultery for hardneſs of heart; (and this obdurate diſeaſe cannot be conceived 
how it was the more amended by this unclean remedy, ) is the moſt deadly and ſcorpion- 
like gift that the enemy of mankind could have given to any miſerable ſinner, and is ra- 
ther ſuch a diſpenſe as that was which the ſerpent gave to our firſt parents. God gave 
quails in his wrath, and kings in his wrath, yet neither of e in themſelves: 
but that he whoſe eyes cannot behold impurity, ſhould in the book of his holy cove- 
nant, his moſt unpaſſionate law, give licence and ſtatute for uncontrolled adultery, al- 
though it go for the received opinion, I ſhall ever diſſuade my foul from ſuch a creed, 


ſuch an indulgence as the ſhop of antichriſt never forged a baſer. 
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That the Jew had no more right to this ſuppoſed diſpenſe than the 


_* Chriſtian hath, and rather not ſo much, 


IT) UT if we muſt needs diſpenſe, let us for a while ſo far diſpenſe with truth, as to 


grant that ſin may be diſpenſed ; yet there will be: copious Treaſon found to prove 
that the Jew had no more right to. ſuch a ſuppoſed indulgence than the chriſtian; whe- 
ther we look at the clear knowledge wherein he lived, or the ſtrict performance of 
works whereto he was bound. Belides , viſions and prophecies, they had the law of 
God, which in the Pſalms. and Proverbs is 1 praiſed for ſureneſs and certainty, 


both eaſy and perfect to the enlightning of the ſimple. How could it be ſo obſcure 


then, or they ſo ſottiſhly blind in this. plain, moral, and houſhold duty ? They had the 
ſame precepts about marriage; Chrift added nothing to their clearneſs, for that had ar- 
gued them imperfect ; he opens not the law, but removes the Phariſaic miſts raiſed be- 


' tween the law and the peoples eyes: the only ſentence which he adds, What God hath | 
joined let no man put aſunder,* is as obſcure as any clauſe fetched out of Geneſis, and 


hath increaſed a yet undecided controverſy of clandeſtine marriages. If we examine 


cover all his ſayings, we.ſhall find him not ſo: much interpreting the law with his words, 


as referring his own words to be interpreted by the law, and oftener obſcures his mind 
in ſhort, and vehement, and compact ſentences, to blind and puzzle them the more who 
for lack of moral knowledge as wwe. . 

Next, none I think will deny, but that they were as much bound to perform the law 
as any chriſtian. - That ſevere. and rigorous knife not ſparing the tender foreſkin' of any 
male infant, to carve upon his fleſh the mark of that ſtrict and pure covenant whereinto 


would not underſtand the law. The Jews therefore were as little to be diſpenſed with 


he entered, might give us to underſtand enough againſt the fancy of A St. 


al. v. or elfe 


Paul teſtifies, that every. circumciſed man is a debtor to the whole law,” 
2 N e 1 e circumciſion 


or Diſcipline of Drvoxer, . 20% 
© circumciſion is in vain,“ Rom. f. 23. How vain then, and how prepoſterous mult it 
needs be to exact a circumciſion” of the fleſh from an infant unto an outward ſign of 
purity, and to dilpenſe an uncircumeiſion in the ſoul of a grown man to an inward and 
real impurity? How vain again was that law to impoſe tedious expiations for every ſlight 
ſin of ignorance and error; and to privilege without pennance or diſturbance an odious 
crime whether of ignorance or obſtinacy? How unjuſt alſo inflicting death and extirpa- 

tion for the mark of circumſtantial” pureneſs omitted, and proclaiming all - honeſt” and 
liberal indemnity to the act of à ſubſtantial impurenefs committed, making void 
the covenant that was made againſt it? Thus if we conſider the tenor of the law, 
to be circumciſed and to perform all, not pardoning ſo much as the ſcapes of error and 
ignorance, and compare this with the condition of the goſpel,.* Believe and be baptized,” 
] 1uppoſe it cannot be long ere we grant that the Jew was bound as rem to the per- 
formance of every duty, as was poſſible; and therefore could not be diſpenſed with 

more than the \ chriſtian, perha ps not ſo mu ch. : 5 | q bh 7 a 5 W eh e ; . | #4 4% | 
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F then the law will afford no reaſon why the Jew ſhould be more gently dealt with 
chan the chriſtian, then furely the goſpel can afford as little why the” chriſtian ſhould 
be leſs gently dealt with than the Jew. The goſpel indeed exhorts to higheſt perfection, 
but bears with 2 infirmity more than the 00 —_— thoſe indulgences, all can- 
not receive this ſaying, every man hath his proper gift, with exprefs charges not to lay 
on yokes which our fathers re not bear 27 5 nature of man ſtill dne weak, 13 
yet as hard; and that weakneſs and hardneſs as unfit and as unteachable to be harſhly 
uſed as ever. Ay but, faith Paræus, there is a greater portion of ſpirit poured upon the 
goſpel, which requires from us perfecter obedience. I anſwer, this does not prove that 
the law therefore might give allowance to ſin more than the goſpel; and if it were no 
ſin, we know it the 42M of the ſpirit to © mortify our corrupt deſires and evil concu- 
piſcence;ꝰ but not to root up our natural affections and diſaffections, moving to and fro 
even in wiſeſt men upon juſt and neceſſary reaſons, which were the true ground of that 
Moſaic Iifpenſe, anf the utmoſt extent of our pleading. What is more or leſs per- 
fect we diipute not, but what is fin or no fin. And in that I till affirm the lau- 
required as perfect obedience as the goſpel: beſides that the prime end of the goſpel is 
not ſo much to exact our obedience, as to reveal grace, and the fatisfaction of our dif- 
obedience. What is now exacted from us, it is the accuſing law that does it, even yet 
under the goſpel; but cannot be more extreme to us now than to the Jews of old; 
for the law ever was of works, and the goſpel ever was of grae. 
to deny, muſt have anticipated and exceeded the grace of the goſpel, or elſe muſt be 
found to have given politic and ſuperficial graces without real pardon; ſaying in general, 

Do this and live,” and yet deceiving and damning aww unſound and hollow 
permiſſions; which is utterly abhorring from the end of all law, as hath been ſhewed.. 
But if thoſe indulgences were ſafe and ſinleſs, out of tenderneſs and compaſſion, as in- 
deed they were, and yet ſhall be abrogated by the goſpel; then the law, whoſe end is 
by rigour to magnify grace, ſhall itſelf give grace, and pluck a fair plume from the 
goſpel; inſtead of haſtening us thither, alluring us from it. And whereas the terror ee 
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the law was as a ſervant to amplify and illuſtrate the mildneſs of grace; now the un- 
mildneſs of evangelic grace ſhall turn ſervant, to declare the grace and mildneſs of the 


rigorous law, The law was harſh to extol the grace of the goſpel, and now the -goſpel 


by a new affected ſtrictneſs of her own ſhall extenuate the grace which herſelf offers. 
For by exacting a duty which the law diſpenſed, if we perform it, then is grace dimi. 
niſhed, by how much performance advances, unleſs the apoſtle argue wrong? if we per- 
form it not, and periſh for not performing, then are the conditions of grace harder than 
thoſe of rigour. If through faith and repentance we periſh not, yet grace ſtill remaing 
the leſs, by requiring tar which rigour did not require, or at leaſt not do-ſtriftly. Thus 
much therefore to Paræus; that if the goſpel require perfecter obedience than the law as a 
duty, it exalts the law, and debaſes itſelf, which is diſhonourable to the work of our re- 
demption. Seeing therefore that all 'the cauſts of any allowance that the Jews miglu 
have, remain as well to the Chriſtians; this is a certain rule, that ſo long as the cauſez 
remain, the allowance ought. And having thus at length inquired the truth concern- 
ing law and diſpenſe, their ends, their uſes, their limits, and in what manner both Jew 


and Chriſtian ſtand liable to the one or capable of the other; we may ſafely conclude, 


that to affirm the giving of any law or lawlike diſpenſe. to fin for hardneſs of heart, is a 
doctrine of that extravagance from the ſage” principles of piety, that whoſo oper 


| Cc H A p VIII. | 
The true ſenſe how Moſes ſuffered divorce for winds of p 


THAT may we e do then to 950 this Gin Asen ? 1 muſt not abn. . 
ble that I am confident it can be done no other way than this 

"Moſes, Deut. xxiv. 1. eſtabliſhed a grave and prudent law, full of dads equity, full | 
of due conſideration towards: nature, that cannot pe reſiſted, a law conſenting with the 
laws of wiſeſt men and civileſt nations; that when a man bath married a wife, if it come 


to paſs that he cannot love her by reaſon of ſome diſpleaſing natural quality or unfitnels 


in her, let him write her a bill of divorce. The intent of which law undoubtedly! was 
this, that if any good and peaceable men ſhould diſcover ſome helpleſs | diſagreement or 
diſlike either of mind or body, whereby he could not chearfully perform the duty of a 
huſband without the Ee diſſembling of offence and diſturbance to his irit; ra- 
ther than to live uncomfortably and unhappily both to himſelf and to his wi ; rather 
than to continue undertaking a duty which he could not poſſibly diſcharge, be might 
diſmiſs her whom he could not tolerably and ſo not conſcionably retain. And this Jaw 
the ſpirit of God by the mouth of Solomon, Prov. xxx. 21, 23. teſtifies to be à good 
and a neceſſary law, by granting it that © a hated woman' (for 10 the Hebrew word ligni- 
fies, rather than © odious', though it come all to one) that / a hated woman, When {he 
is married, is a thing that the earth cannot bear. What follows then but that the cha- 
ritable law muſt remedy what nature cannot undergo? Now hat many licentious and 

hard- hearted men took hold of this Jaw to cloke heir bad purpoſes, is nothing ſtrange 
to believe. And theſe were they, not for whom Moſes made the law, (God forbid!) 
but whoſe hardneſs of heart raking ill advantage by this law, he held it better to ſuffer 
as by accident, where it could not be detected, rather than p men ſhould loſe their 


juſt and lawful privilege of remedy : Chriſt therefore having to anſwer theſe ' tempting 


-phariſees, according as his cuſtom was, not meaning to inform their proud (ignorance 
what Moſes did in the true intent of the law, which they had ill cited, ſuppreſſing the 
true cauſe for which Moſes * it, and n it to every flight matter, tells cnc 
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arr further, becauſe they 
to chat — — God 3 
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higher to ataſki that Perſettipn, which ne mam is bourdbtb imithe. And in like manner,. 
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of che firſtinſtitutio he ſet before the opinior 
and not ta bind uz. For this is a ſolid 
our obedience no otherwiſe: than that raſon holds. Of tliia ſort was cha comm 
Therefore ſhall a man cleaue 40:his: wife, and. they ſhall be one fleſh 3” which we ſee is 
no abſolute command, hut wich an inference, ( Therefore: n chin rh be firſt 
_ conſidered, 'that?our-obedience been 6 Phe firſt is, for it is not ſingle, 
becauſe the wifeis:toithe huſband i fleſh of his fleſn, as in the verſe going before. But 
this reaſon cannot be ſufficient of dtſelf: r then ſhould he for his wife leave his 
father and mother, with whom he is far mort . fleſh, of fleſſi, and bone of bone, as being 
made of their ſubſtance t And bendes, it oan be but a ſorry, and ignohle ſociety of life, 
whoſe inſeparable injun ebends me. 2 upon fleſh fleſh and bones. Therefore we muſt 


look higher, ſince Chriſt himſelf reeals. us to the beginning, and we ſhall find that the 
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as at firſt ; yet Rill in proportion as things now are. And 608 epeate when 
all other creatures were fitly affociated and brought to Adam, as if the divine power hs 
been in ſome care and deep thought, becauſe * there was not. « found an help-nicer for 
Man.“ And can we fo liche depreſs the all · wiſe purpoſe of 1705 iberating God, as if his 
conſultation had produced no other for man bat to, join him with an accidental 
mg of propagation, which his ſudden word had already made for'every | 
eſs to man it will be found, if ſhe muſt at all adyentures be faſthe Him in. 
nh, And therefore even plain ſenſe and equity, and, which z is above them both, 
the all interpreting voice of charity herſelf cries loud that this p 1 8 0 reaſon, this con- 
ſulted promiſe of God : to make a meet help, is the only cauſe ives authority to 
this command of not divorcing, to be a. command. And it mie irther added, 
that if the true definition of a wife were aſked in good earneft, this Tlauſe of xing * 74 meet 
help would ſhew itſelf ſo neceſſary and ſo eflential, 1 in 1 demonſtrative 1128 z That 
it Rte be logically concluded: therefore ſhe who naturall 75 tually is no * meet 
help,” can be no wife ; which clearly takes away the difficult 0 dt miſfing ſuch à one: 
If this be not thought enough, 1 ane yet further, ae moe mafriage, unleſs it mea a fit and 
tolerable marriage, is not inſeparable 2 205 pil 85 ation, hs Wed by n: 
for then thoſe Moſaic diyorces had be gainſt nat eparable * 
contraries, as who doubts they be?” and w iſt nature is * la | 
philoſophy abuſe us not: by this reckonin 0 9 500 g be ! 1 te al 
illegal, not to ſay moſt unnatural. Nor is it inſepara able by the firſt inſtitution: for then 
no ſecond inſtitution of the ſame law for ſo'1 many aul could diſſdlve it; it being moſt 
unworthy a human, (as Plato's judgment is in the fourth book of his laws) much more a 
divine lawgiver, to write two ſeveral decrees upon the ſame thing. But what would 
Plato have deemed if one of theſe. were gopd, a the other evil to be done? Laſtly, ſup. 
poſe it be inſeparable by inſtitution, yet in competition with er mhi things, as religion and 
charity in maineſt matters, and when the chief end is fruſtrate. ich it was o | 
as hath been ſhewn ; if till it muſt remain inſe parable, it boch 4 a ſtrange and lawleſs 
propriety from all other works of God under . - From' theſe many conſiderations, 
we may ſafely gather, that ſo much of the firlt inſtitution as our Saviour mentions, for 
che mentions not all, was but to quell and put to roam ps the tempting Phariſees;*and\to 
lay open their ignorance and ſhallow/un of the Scriptures. For, ſaith he, 
Have ye not read that he which made them at the beginning, made them male and 
female, and ſaid, for this cauſe ſhall a man cleave to his 15 1 ?*?: which theſe blind ufurp- 
ers of Moſes's chair could not gainſay: as if this ſingle t of male and female were 
«ſufficient againſt a thoufand inconveniences and miſchiefs; to .clog'a rational] creature; to 
his endleſs ſorrow unrelinquifhably;” under the guileful tion of his intended ſo- 
Jace and comfort. What if they hach thus anſwered ? Maſter, if thou mean to make wed- 
loc, as inſeparable as it was — the beginning,” let it be made alſo, a fit ſociety, as:God 
meant it, which we ſhall ſoon underſtand it ought to be, if thou recite the whole-reaſon 
of the law. Doubtleſs our Saviour had applauded their juſt anſwer. For then they had 
expounded his command of paradiſe, even as:Moſes drmſelf it by his laws of 
We that is, with due and wiſe regard to the -preiniſes- and reaſons of t Bult com- 
mand]; according to which, without unclean and temporizing gen: he 1 inſtruct 
us in this imperfect ſtate what we may lawfully do about divorc e. 
But if it be thought that the diſciples, offended at the rigour of Chriſt anſwer, : ould 
yet obtain no mitigation of the former feritenee pronounced to the Phariices, it may be 
fully anſwered, that our Saviour continues the ſame reply to his diſciples, as men leavened 
with the fame cuſtomary licence which the Phariſees maintained, and diſpleaſed at the re- 
moving of a traditional abuſe, 'whereto they had ſq long not unwillingly been uſed: | it was 
no time then to contend with their flow and prejudicial belief, in a thing wherein an ordi- 


nary meaſure of light in pitt with ſome attention, might afterwards inform * 
well 
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ment, they might have icked. 
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mleſs this ee of divorcing, | 
worſe than that in the Jews, which they ſay extorted the allowance from Moſes, and is ut- | 
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gear brooke | 
perf impoſiti TL Wes ſtrive W on ſtrength, we. 
ſhall Antes ere. . it. And lamented. experience daily 


teaches the bitter and Vain fruits ofothis: Lee fre g men 
we are not able ta judge either of their 


one vice nor other natural addiction, but only ms arriage ruins, which 
the fault of thab ordinance; for God:gave it as a Geng, 7 nor pi 66 of man's miſchuſing, 
it e eee as examples of wiſeſt men ſo miſtaken mani- 
felt: It is che fault therefore of perverſe, opinion that will have it continueꝗ in deſpite 
of nature and veaſon, When ba. ver ſo truly. joine All thoſe expoſitors upon 
the fifth of Mattliem comfeſa the law of Moſes to be the law of the Lord, wherein, no 
addition or diminution hath place 3: yet. goming to the point of divorce, as if t 
not to be called leaſt in the kingdom. of heaven, any flight evaſion will content t 
reconcile thoſe apo wat 1 Op ake IND. Mae and ee between a chi 
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OME will wo it no law, but the” need pets of 1 10 an, 9905 
trary to the words of Chriſt, pn *. 3. and all other tranſlations of graveſt autho- 
rity, who render it in form of a law, agreeable to Mal: ii. 125 as it is moſt anciently and 
modernly expounded. Beſides, the bill divorce, and the particular occaſion therein men- 
tioned, declares it to be orderly and legal. And what avails this to make the matter m e 
righteous, if ſuch an adulterous condition ſhall be mentioned to build a law u pon with 
either puniſhment'or ſo much as. forbidding ? They pretend it is implicitely Rota: in 
theſe words, Deut. xxiv. 4. after ſhe is defiled ;” But who- ſees not that this defilement 5 
only in reſpect of returning to her former huſband after an intermixt marriage ? elſe why was | 
not the defiling condition firſt forbidden, which would aye ayes FRE labour of ths Wee . — 35 
| n E e ; $74 1 * Toy 1 a © ; 
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maſtered the word of God, ts-conform- her” Reddy and ſtrait ruld to ſins r 
which is impoffible. "Beſides, whar mweeded a grant of chat which'-was 
d? It reſtrained uo liberty to him char Id but uſb I little fraud x it had 
r iced unefs it were approved in ſome caſe or other But ſtill it was not 
Sk Wfierable excuſers! he Who doth evil that good amy come thereby, apgoyes 
not. wack he doth ; and yet the grand "ral forbicis hit; und counts: his .darariation Juſt 
if he do t. The T6rceieſs Medea did got approve her bn evil doing, yet looked hot 
| to be Exouſed för that: Ard ie 15 ths eonfiang ien of Plato in Pretagerab and other 
ues, 8 with chat proverbial Teneehice among the Greeks, that Nm 
is wicked wit ngly,” Which alſo the Periparetits.do father wiftinguyl than deny. What 
great thank then if any man, Ko pw Arg Darren vill neither. do, nor permit 
others under his chars to do that which he elpecially-in matter of {ih ? 
at for à magiſtrate, tlie Neph OE this Fn wr, : up hi 
dpprobation again lt law and his On . to che dbſti herd b hat mode 
by udge like, more vn-mbghſtrate-like, ard in wur Tore! 2 Tyice in 
ort time it was the undoing of the Roman fate, firſt when Pompey, nent wen 
W Brutus, had not maghanimity enough but to make ſo poor a n of what 
they approved, to what the Sher tribunes and ſoldiers/bawled for. Twice it was the 
ſaving of two the greateſt commonwealths in the world, of Athens by Themiſtocles at 
the ſea fight of Salamis; of Rome by Fabius Maximus in the Punic war, for that theſe 
two matchleſs generals had the fortitude at Home againſt Ihe raſhneſs and the clamours of 
their own captains and confederates, to withſtand e doing or * Ara e of what * 
could not approve in their duty of their Stent e6nithad. 
But when we ſpeak of ſin, let us lock again upon the old ee i; who in 15 _ 
puniſhment found no difference between the doing and permitting of what he did not ap- 
prove. If hardneſs of heart in the people may he an exeuſe, why then is. Pilate branded 
through all memory ? He approved not 77 he did, he openly proteſted, he waſhied his 
hands, and laboured not a little ere he would Jer to the hard 15 of a whole people, 7 
both princes and plebeans, i Sau F and tumulting even to the fear of a revolt. 
is there any will undertake his cauſe ?. If therefore Pilate for ſuffering biit one act of 1101 
againſt law, though with much unwillingneſs teſtified, at the violent demand of a Whole 
nation, ſhall ſtand ſo black upon record to all poſterity ; ; alas for Moſes ! what ſtall we fay 
for him, while we are taught to believe he ſuffered not one act only both of cruelty and un- 
cleanneſs in one divorce, but made it a. plain and laſting law againſt law, / ten 
thouſand acts accounted both cruel and unclean, might be daily committed, and 8 with- 
dat the leaſt ſuit or petition of the props that we can read of? . 
1 | | 
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ft out of paradiſe,” as" was that of the ſubba 3 re- 5 

(ed in che body of the laws char men mighr have underſtood it to be a command f for 


om any ſentence that bears the reſemblance of a ſet there ſo out of place inavothew- 
world, at ſuch a diſtance from the whole law, and not once mentioned there, ſhould be 
an obliging command to us, is very diſputałie ; anfl'pefdaps it might be denied to be a 
2 eee further diſpute: however, it commands not MD 5 — been 
with reference to that procedert; proghjle ef God 
of bis In itation : if that app por in, ſhove, ſome. . 


uch a matrimomy to be the ſame 
— ro gs 


ich Gi 
behoove our ſoberneſs to follow rathet:what moral Sinai 
than uy font to think. within our boar, x! all that To paradiſe relates. 
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Chriſt ſpeaks. in general of not ab «the 
of di Becauſe it. follows among tholc lows. whi 75 
gate, but ˖0 f abuſive 4 


255 of 1. 28 mn, en 2s of. 2 abc 
otherwiſe than. purpoſely, when .no-other 
Andi we mark the f yerke 6f Mat. v. 

licentious 4 ls 925 traduced the law. 


be, the law Mes. d had bern fo TT 5 1 oy 4 
abrogate a law. made with God's allowance, had been to tell ys only, that 44h a Tow! Was 
no to ceaſe; but tofrefute it with an igne n civilizing adyltery, caſts 'the - 
reproof which was meant only to he Phariſces, even upon him that mage the ew. But. 
yet if that be judicial which th FROagr to a 5 115 court, this Jaw is Jeſs judicial than nine of 
the ten commandments: for uaries affirm, that divorces, proceeded among the 32 ; 
without knowledge of che ED te, only with hands and ſeals under the-tel Jony t 
ſome Rabbi's to be then preſent. Pokis, | in < a Treatiſe of Conſcience,” 125755 that : 
what in the judicia il law is of common uity, binds, alſo. the Chriſtian; A | how t 05 be 
of this, preſcribes two ways: if wiſe nations day enacted the like: EE; or. , 
tain the good of family, church, or commonwealth. This therefore is 4 pur 15 
economical law, too haſtily imputed of tolerating fin; being rather fo clear in 115 8 
and reaſon, that it was, leit! to a man's on arbitrement to, be determined berwee en 'Go 
and his own conſcience not only among the Jews, but in every wile, nation: the: re- 
ſtraint whereof, who is net too thick · ſighted, may fee how hurtful and diſtrac ive. + 
to the houſe, the church, and commonwealth. And that power which Chriſt never "TOOK. - 
from the maſter of a family, but rectified only to a right * wary. uſe at home; that | 
power the e canoniſt hath improperly. THis in his de «yd. beſer | 


uch a Hodkndati mining en which yet pune life: of can with ſerious 
trouble and calamity: Let grant it were of old a judiciab law, it need not be the leſo 
moral for that, being converſant as it is about virtue or vice. And our Saviour diſpates 
not here the judicatute; for that was not his office, but the morality of divorce,- whether 
it be adultery or no; if chereſore he touch the law of Moſes at all, he touches the me 
part thereof, wich is abſurd to imagine; that the covenant. of grace; ſhould: reform che 
exact and perfect law of works, eternal and immutable; 1. L'h nee . the: un . 
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The ridiculous . that divorce was 5 wal d'f 
in Ægypt. That Moſes gave not this lan vill 
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\ Thers are fo tidiculous | as to alledge that this loence of Gvore 
becauſe they were ſo accuſtomed in Egypt. 
to all po | fo d, 7 in- 
deed no aipcafktion' at all : for the over-dated erty "or a 35 unlawful, ferve: 
for nothing but to increaſe hardneſs of heart, and makes men but wax more incorrigible, 3 
which were a great reproach to be faid of any law or allowance that God ſhould give us. 
In he opinions it would. be more religion to adviſe well, leſt. we make gurſelyes 7 
than, „ by cenſoring rafhly that for fin which his unſpotted law, without rebuke 
lows, and ki people ROE belle conſcious of diſpleaſing him have uſed: and if W C | 
think ſo of oles, as that the Jewiſh obſtinacy __ compel him to write ſach.i pure 
rmiſſions againſt the word of God and his own judgment; doubtleſs it was his part to 
po proteſted publickly what ſtraits he was driven to, and to have declared his con- 
Tcience, when he gave any law againft his mind: for the law is che touch tote of fn 
and of conſcience, and muſt not be intermixed with corrupt indulgencies; for then it loſes 
the greateſt praiſe it has of being certain, and infallible, not leading. into 
Jews were led by this connivance of Moſes, if it were a connivance.. But ſtill they "fly 
back to the primitive inſtitution, and would have us re-enter paradiſe againſt the Ne 
that guards it. Whom I again thus reply to, that the place in Geneſis contains the de- 
Icription of a fit and perfect marriage, with an interdict of ever divorcing ſuch à union : 
but where nature is diſcovered to have never joined indeed, but vehement! 0 80 to 
part, it cannot de. there conceived that God forbids it ; nay, he command 5 
In the law and in the prophet Malachy, which is to be our rule. And Perkins 
upon this chapter of Matthew deals plainly, that our Saviour here confutes not Moſes's 
Jaw, but the falſe gloſſes that depraved the law; which being true, Perkins muſt needs 
grant, that ſomething then is left to that law which Chriſt found no fault with ; and what 
can that be but the conſcionable uſe of ſuch liberty, as the plain words import'? So that 
by his own inference, Chriſt did not abſolutely intend to h all divorces to the only 
2 of adultery. This therefore is the true ſcope of our Saviour's will, that he who 
looks upon the law concerning divorce, ſhould alſo look back upon the inſtitution, that 
he may endeavour what is perfecteſt: and he that looks upon the inſtitufion ſhall not re- 
fuſe as ſinful and unlawful 98 5 allowances which God affords him in his following law, 
leſt he make himſelf purer than his maker, and preſuming above ſtrength, ſlip into 
temptations irrecoverably. For this is wonderful, that in all thoſe N concerning 
marriage, God ſhould never once mention the prime inſtitution to diſſuade them from 
divorcing, and that he ſhould forbid ſmaller fins as oppoſite to the hardneſs of their hearts, 
and let this adukerous matter of divorce paſs ever unreproved. 55 hows | 
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Err Beza's opinion is, . that a politie law,. (but what politic law, I know not, unleſs 


I Qone of Machiavel's).may.regulate ſin; may bear indeed, I grant, with imperfection 
for a time,: as thoſe canons. af the Apoſtles did in ceremonial things: but as for fin, the 
eſſence of it cannot conſiſt with rule; and if the law fail to regulate fin, and. not to rake 
it utterly away, it neceſſarily confirms and eſtabliſhes fin. To make a regularity of ſin - 
by law, either the law muſt ſtreighten ſin into no ſin, or fin muſt crook the law into no- 
law. The judicial law can ſerve to no other end than to be the protector and champion + 
of religion and honeſt civility, : as is ſet down plainly Rom. xiu. and is but the arm ef 
moral Jaw, Which cam no more be ſeparate from Juſtice, than juſtier from virtur. Their © 
office alſo, in a different manner, ſteers the ſame courſe.; the- one teaches what is good 
by precept, the other unteaches what is o_ puniſhment. * But if we give way to po- 
litic diſpenſations of lewd uncleanneſs, the firſt good conſequence. of ſuch a:relax will be 
the juſtifying of, papal ſtews, joined with a taleration of epidemic. whoxedom,”- Juſtice 


* 


7 


was created the. puniſner. The example cf uſury, which is commonly alledged, makes 
againſt the allegation which it brings, as I touched before. Beſides that uſury, ſo much 
as is permitted by the magiſtrate, and demanded with common equity, is neither againſt 
the word of God, nor the rule of charity; as hath been often diſcuſſed by mem of eminent 


learning and judgment. There muſt be therefore ſome other example found out to ſhew us 

wherein civil policy may with warrant from God ſettle wickedneſs by lam, and make that 

awful which. is lawleſs. Although. I doubt not but upon deeper conſideration, that which.: 
is true in phyſic will be found as true in policy, that as of bad. pulſes thoſe that beat moſt 

in order, are much worſt than thoſe that keep: the moſt inordinate cireuit; ſo of popular 

vices thofe that 


to their own courſe at peril, not under a ſtinted privilege to ſin orderly and regularly, 


ff Wa 


be committed legally, will be more pernicious than thaſe that are left 


which is an implicite contradiction, but under due and fearleſs execution of punithmeng. . - 
The political law, ſince it cannot regulate vice, is to reſtrain it by uſing all means ta root 
it out. But if it ſuffer the weed to grow. up to any pleaſurable or contented height upon 
what pretext ſoever, it faſtens the root, it prunes and dreſſes vice, as if it, wers a. good 
plant. Let no man doubt therefore to affirm, chat it is not ſo hurtful, or diſhonourable 


do a commonwealth, nor ſo much. to the hardening of hearts, when thoſe war We 


wW 


of fair 
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:tended to be feared are committed, by whoſo dares wakes feet and aa. nde 
as when thoſe leſs faults tolerated for fear of greater harden ther eir faces, n not * 
only, _under the ee he of 'of public e For what Jeſs indi „that 
rſelf, w* —— of virtues {def cending 1 85 her * — 
n hap ge and { 
elf from begging ? Or let us 2 ay ed 
gratify his delinquents before him, 8 baſely bre: 
2 ſhould pull him from the bench, and throw him over the . 3 
leſs. we had rather think both moral and dicial, full of malice an Aly 
e to let the debtor Iſraelite, che f. 125 Abraham, run on upon a 
ttered with -inſufficient and that ſõ he might be 
«cruel forfeit for all the indulgent arrears 2 thoſe judicial 3 had NG 
him in. No, no, this cannot be, that the law, whoſe integrity and faithfulneſs is next to 
God, ſhould be either the ſhameleſs broker of our impunities, or the intended inſtrument 
of our deſtruction. The method of holy correction, ſuch as became the C 61 
-of Ifrael, is not to vibe fin with ün, 10. und hire out one erime with anothe 
but with more noble and graceful ſev N Popilius the Roman legate u 
Antiochus, to limit and 2 out the direct way from vice to virtue, with 
and exacteſt lines on either ſitle, not wi *. or 'ndenting ſo much as to the right hand 
- pretences. Violence indeed and may force the law to ſuffer what it 
3 mend ; but to write a decree in allowance oki, 2 as ſdon can the hand of juſtice rot 
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That Hines wrden er for wives is as B 
write. —_— theiinſtitution. 


1 Akty, if See weg ee, un Bea and others ge, r en leal: 
VL éafflicted wives certainly, it is not only a diſſ but a moſt merciful. law; 
And why it ſhould not yet be in force being wholly as needful, I knew get what | can be 
in cauſe but ſenſeleſs cruelty. But yet to ſay, divorce was granted for relief ef wires 
rather than of huſbands, is but weakly conjcctured, and is manifeſtly che extreme t 
of a huddled expoſition, Whenas it could not be found he hardneſs of heart Thould 
be leſſened by liberty of divorce, a fancy was deviſed to hide the flaw, by com 4 
that divorce was permitted only for the help of wives.  Palpably uxorious! [who can 
be ignorant that woman was created for man, and not e e ene, f d 
a huſband may be injured as inſufferably in marriage as a wife? What an it jury * is it 
after wedlock not to be beloved? what to be ſlighted? what to be contended With in 
point of houſe-rule who ſhall be the head; not any parity of wiſdom; for chat were 
ſomething reaſonable, but out of a female ? I fuffer not, faith St. Faul, the 
woman to uſurp authority over the man.” If the apoſtle could not ſuffer it, into what 
mould is he mortified that can? Solomon ſaith, That 4 bad wife is to her huſband as 
rottenneſs to his bones, a continual dropping, Better dwell in the corner of a houfe-top, 
or in the wilderneſs,” than with ſuch an one. Whoſo hideth her, hideth the wind, and 
one of the four miſchiefs which the earth cannot bear.” If the ſpirit of God wrate ſuch 
aggravations as theſe, and (as may be gueſt by theſe fimilitudes) counſels'the-man rather 
to divorce than to lire with ſuch a Teese and 3 the other fide he _ 
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of the wife's ſuffering with a bad huſband : Is it not moſt likely that God in his law had 
more pity towards man this wedlocked, than towards the woman that was created for © 
another? The ſame ſpirit relates to us the courſe which the Medes and Perſians took by 
occaſion of Vaſhti, whoſe meer denial to come at her huſband's ſending, loſt her the being 
queen any Tonger, and ſet up a wholſome law, that every man ſhould bear rule in his 
own houſe.” ' And the divine relater ſhews us not the leaſt ſign of diſliking what was 
done; how ſhould he, if Moſes long before was nothing leſs mindful of the honour and 
pre-eminence due to man? So that to ſay divorce was granted for woman rather xhan 
man, was but fondly invented. Eſteeming therefore to have aſſerted thus an injured law 
of Moſes, from the unwarranted and guilty, name of a diſpenſation, to be again a moſt 
equal and requiſite law, we have the word of Chriſt himſelf, that he came not to alter 
the leaſt tittle of it; and 8 no ſmall diſpleaſure againſt him that ſhall teach to do 
ſo. On which relying, 1 fall not much waver to affirm, that thoſe words Which are 
made to intimate as if they forbad all divorce, but for adultery, (though Moſes have 
conſtituted otherwiſe) thoſe words taken circumſcriptly, without regard to any prece- 
dent law of Moſes, or atteſtation of Chriſt himſelf, or without care to preſerve thoſe 
his fundamental and ſuperior laws of nature and charity, to which all other ordinances 
give up cheir ſeal, are as much againſt plain equity She mercy of religion, as thoſe 
_E © Take, eat, this is my Body,” elementally underſtood, are againſt nature 
and n , 7 are NR EOF = Oye 
And furely the reſtoring of this degraded law hath well recompenſed the diligence was 
uſed by enlightening us further to find out wherefore Chriſt took off the Phariſees from 
alledging the zer, and referred thens'to the firſt infticationz not condemning, dee. 
or aboliſhing this xa 1; of divorce, which is plainly moral, for that were againſt 'his 
truth, his promiſe, and his prophetic office; but knowing how fallaciouſly had 
cited and concealed the particular and natural reaſon of the law that they might juſtify 


any froward reaſon of their own, he lets go that ſophiſtry unconvinced; for that had 
been to teach them elſe, which his purpoſe was not. And ſince they had taken a liberty 
which the law gave not, he amuſes and repels their tempting pride with a perfection of 
paradiſe, which the law required not; not thereby to oblige our performance to that 
_ whereto the law never enjoined the fallen eſtate of man: for if the firſt inſtitution muſt - 
make wedloc, whatever happen, inſeparable to us, it muſt make it alſo as perfect, aa 
meetly helpful, and as comfortable as God promiſed it ſhould be, at leaſt in ſome degite; 
otherwiſe it is not equal or proportionable to the ſtrength of man, that he ſhould be fe- 
duced into ſuch indiffoluble bonds to his affured miſery, if all the other conditions of 3 
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How to be underſtood that they muſt be one fleſh ; and how that 
| thoſe whom God hath joined, Man ſhould not funder. 


N EXT he faith, they muſt be one fleſn; which, when all conjecturing is done, 
N will be found to import no more but to make legitimate and good the carnal, act, 
which elſe might ſeem to have ſomething of pollution in it; and infers thus much over, 
that the fit union of their ſouls be ſuch as may even incorporate them to love and amity:; 
but that can never be where no correſpondence is of the mind; nay, inſtead of being 

one fleſh, they will be rather two carcaſſes chained unnaturally together; or, as it may 
happen, a living ſoul bound to a dead corpſe ;, a puniſhment too like that infficted by 
the 4 ?Mezentius, ſo little worthy to be I as that remedy of lonelineſs oy 1 
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God meant us. Since we know it is not the joining of another body will remove fone- 
lineſs, but the uniting of another compliable mind; and that it is no bleſſing but a tor. 
ment, nay a baſe and brutiſh condition to be one fleſh, unleſs where nature can in 


ſome meaſure fix a unity of diſpoſition. The meaning therefore of theſe: words, For 


this cauſe ſhall a man leave his father and his mother, and ſhall cleave to his wife, was 


firſt to ſhew us the dear affection which naturally grows in every not unnatural marriage, 
even to the leaving of parents, or other N whatſoever. Next, it juſtifies a man 
in ſo doing, that e is done undutifully to father or mother. But he that ſhould 


be here ſternly commanded to cleave to his error, a diſpoſition which to his he finds will 


never cement, a quotidian of ſorrow and diſcontent in his houſe; let us be excuſed to 


pauſe a little, and hethink us every way round ere we lay ſuch a flat ſoleciſm upon the gra- 


| cious, and certainly not incxorable, not ruthleſs and flinty ordinance of marriage. For if the. 


meaning of theſe words muſt be thus blocked up within their'own letters from all equity 
and fair deduction, they will ſerve then well indeed their turn, who affirm divorce 


to have been granted only for wives; whenas we ſee no word of this text binds women, E 
but men only, what it binds. No marvel then if Salomith (Siſter to Herod) ſent a writ. 
of eaſe to Coſtobarus her huſband, which (as Joſephus there atteſts) was lawful only to 


men. No marvel though Placidia, the fiſter of Honorius, threatned the like to earl 


Conſtantius for a trivial. cauſe, as Photius relates from Olympiodorus. No marvel: any 
thing, if letters muſt be turned into paliſadoes, to ſtake out all requiſite ſenſe from en- 
wig 00: mer. due en TM 


God hath joined. A plain ſolution of this great controverſy, if men would but uſe their 
eyes; for when is it that God may be ſaid to join? when the parties and their friends 
conſent? No ſurely, for that may concur to lewdeſt ends. Or is it when Church- 


4 . 


_ rites. are finiſhed? Neither; for the efficacy of thoſe depends 75 the preſuppoſed fit 


neſs of either party. Perhaps after carnal knowledge: leaſt of all; for that may join 


perſons whom neither law nor nature dares join. Tis left, that only then when the 


minds are fitly diſpoſed and enabled to maintain a chearful converſation, to the ſolace and 


love of each other, according as God intended and promiſed in the very firſt foundation 


of, matrimony, * I will make him a help- meet for him; for ſurely what. God: intended 
and promiſed, that only can be thought. to be his joining, and not the contrary. .-So 
likewiſe the apoſtle witneſſeth, 1 Cor. vii. 15. that in marriage God hath called us to 
peace.* And doubtleſs in what reſpg& he hath called us to marriage, in that alſo he hath 
Joined us. The reſt, whom either diſproportion or deadneſs of ſpirit, or ſomething diſ- 
taſteful and averſe in the immutable bent of nature renders conjugal, error may. have 
Joined, but God never joined againſt the meaning of his own ee And if he 
Joined them not, then is there no power above their own conſent to hinder them from 
unjoining, when they cannot reap the ſobereſt ends of being together in any tolerable 
ſort. Neither can it be ſaid properly that ſuch twain were ever divorced, but only part- 
ed from each other, as two perſons unconjunctive are unmarriable together. But #, 


Laſtly, Chriſt himſelf tells who ſhould not be put aſunder, namely, thoſe whom 


whom God hath made a fit help, frowardneſs or private. injuries hath made unfit, that 
being the ſecret of marriage, God can better judge than man, neither is man indeed fit 


or able to decide this matter: however it be, undoubtedly a peaceful divorce is a lefs 


evil, and leſs in ſcandal than hateful, hard-hearted, and deſtructive continuance of mar- 
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forbidding ſuch a kind of legal wiſdom, though we ſhould admit the common e 
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Triage in the judgment of Moſes and of Chriſt, that juſtifies him in chuſing the leſs evil; 
which if it were an honeſt and civil prudence in the law, what is there in — 
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gave to the Phariſees that came to ſound him ſuch an anſwer as they deſerved, it 


will not be uneaſy to explain the ſentence, itſelf that now follows; Whoſoever ſhall put 


away his wife, except it be for. fornication, and ſhall | marry another, committeth 


adultery.” . Firſt, therefore I will ſet down what is obſerved - by . Grotius upon this 
ipt, a man of general learning. Next, I produce what mine own thoughts gave me 


— 


before I had ſeen his annotations. Origen, faith he, notes that Chriſt named adultery” 
9 exception; and that is fre- 
quent not only in human but in divine laws, to expreſs one kind of fact, whereby other 


rather as one example of other like caſes, than as one only exce 


. 


cauſes of like nature may have the like 


reaſon hath the ſame right ; and in gentler laws, that from like cauſes to like the law 


interprets rightly. But it may be objected, faith he, that nothing deſtroys the end of 


wedlock ſo much as adultery. To which he anſwers, that marriage was not ordained, 


only for copulation, but for mutual help and comfort of life: and if we mark diligently 


the nature of our. Saviour's commands, we ſhall find that both their beginning and their 


end conſiſts in charity; whoſe will is that we ſhould. ſo be good to others, as that we 
be not cruel to ourſelves: and henee it appears. why Mark and Luke, and St. Paul to 


the Corinthians, mentioning this precept of Chriſt, add no exception, becauſe exceptions 


chat ariſe from natural equity are. included ſilently under general terms: it would be 
conſidered therefore whether the ſame equity may not have place in other caſes leſs fre- 


quent. Thus far be. From hence is what I add » Firſt,-that this faying of Chriſt, as 
it is uſually expounded, can be no law at all, that a man for no cauſe ſhould ſeparate 


* 


but for adultery, except it be a ſupernatural law, not binding us as we now are; had 


it been the law of nature, either the Jews, or ſome other wiſe and civil nation would 
have preſſed it: or let it be fo, yet that law, Deut. xxiv. 1, whereby a man hath leave 


to part, whenas for juſt and natural cauſe diſcovered he cannot love, is a law ancienter 


and deeper engraven in blameleſs nature than the other: therefore the inſpired law-giver 
Moſes , toak care that this ſhould. be ſpecified and allowed; the other he let vaniſh. in 
lilence, not once repeated in the volume of his law, even as the reaſon. of it vaniſhed 
with paradiſe. Secondly, this can be no new command, for the goſpel enjoins no new 
morality, ſave only the infinite enlargement of charity, which in this reſpect is called 
the new Commandment by St. John, as being the accompliſhment of every command. 
Thirdly, it is no command of perfection further than it partakes of charity, which is, 


* the bond of perfection. . Thoſe commands therefore which compel us to ſelf-cruelty * 

above our ſtrength, ſo hardly will help forward to perfection, that they hinder and ſet 

backward in all the common rudiments of chriſtianity, as was proved. It being thus 
* 


1 4 * F \ 7 


clear that the words of Chriſt can be no kind of command as they are vulgarly taken, 


.- 


we ſhall now ſee in. what ſenſe they may be a command, and that an excellent one, the 
lame with that of Moſes, and no other. Moſes had granted, that only for a natural an- 


noyance, defect, or diſlike, whether in body er mind, (for ſo the Hebrew word plainly 


notes) which a man could not force himſelf to live with, he might give à bill of di- 
vorce, thereby forbidding any other cauſe wherein amendment or reconciliation might 


have place. This law the Phariſees depraving, extended to any ſlight contentious cauſe 
9 Th Tr: © whatſoever 
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Aving thus unfolded thoſe ambiguous reaſons, wherewith Chriſt (as his wont was) 


And from the maxims of civil law he ſhews, that even in ſharpeſt penal laws the ſame. 


— 
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whatſoever. Chriſt therefore ſeeing where they halted, urges the negative part of the 
law, which is neceſſarily underſtood (for the determinate permiſſion of Moſes binds them 
from further licence) and checking their ſupercilious arift, declares that no accidental, 
temporary, or reconcilable offence (except fornication) can juſtify æ divorce. He touches 
not here thoſe natural and | perpetual hindrances of ſociety, whether in body or mind, 
which are not to be removed; for ſuch as they are apteſt to cauſe an unchangeable of- 
fence, ſo are they not capable of reconcilement, becauſe not of amendment: they do 
not break indeed, but they annihilate the bands of marriage more than adultery. For 
that fault committed argues not always a hatred either natural or incidental againſt whom 
it is committed; neither does it infer a diſability of all future helpfulneſs, or loyalty, or 
loving agreement, being once paſt and pardoned, where it can be pardoned : but that 
which naturally diſtaſtes, and finds no favour in the eyes* of matrimony, ean never be 
' concealed, never appeaſed, never intermitted, but proves 4 perpetual nullity of love and 
contentment, a ſolitude and dead vacation of all acceptable converſing. Moſes there- 
fore permits divorce, but in caſes only that have no hands to join, and more need ſe 
. rating than adultery. Chriſt forbids it, but in matters only that may accord, and 
thoſe leſs than fornication.* Thus is Moſes law here plainly confirmed, and thoſe 
cauſes which he permitted not a jot gainſaid. And that this is the true meaning of this 
place I prove by no lefs an author than St. Paul himſelf, 1 Cor, vii. 10, 11. upon which 

3 text interpreters agree, that the apoſtle only repeats the preeept of Chriſt: where while 

N he ſpeaks of the © wife's reconcilement to her huſband,” he puts it out of controverſy, 

# that our Saviour meant chiefly matters of ſtrife and reconcilement; of which ſort he 
would not that any difference ſhould be the occaſion of divorce, except fornication. 
And that we may learn better how to value a grave and prudent law of Moſes, and 
how unadviſedly we ſmatter with our lips, when we talk of Chriſt's aboliſhing any judi- 

| "cial law of his great father, except in ſome circumſtances which are judaical rather than 
judicial, and need no aboliſhing, but ceaſe of themſelves; I ſay again, that this recited 
Law. of Moſes contains a cauſe of divorce greater beyond compare than that for adultery: - 

1 and whoſo cannot ſo conceive it, errs and wrongs exceedingly a law of deep wiſdom & 

= want of well fathoming. For let him mark, no man urges the juſt divorcing of adul- 

J cteterp as it is a fin, but as it is an injury to marriage; and though it be but once com- 

'mitted, and that without malice, whether through importunity or opportunity, the goſ- 
pel does not therefore diſſuade him who would therefore divorce ; but that natural hatred, 
whenever it ariſes, is a greater evil in marriage than the accident of adultery, a greater 
defrauding, a greater injuſtice, and yet not blameable, he who underſtands not after all 

this repreſenting, I doubt his will like a hard ſpleen draws faſter than his underſtanding 
can well ſanguify : Nor did that man ever know or feel what it is to love truly, nor 
ever yet comprehended in his thoughts what the true intent of marriage is. And this alſo 
will be ſomewhat above his reach, but yet no leſs a truth for lack of his perſpective, 
that as no man apprehends what vice is ſo well as he who is truly virtuous, no man 
knows Hell like him who converſes moſt in Heaven; ſo there is none that can eſtimate 

4 the evil and the affliction of a natural hatred in matrimony, unleſs he have a ſoul gentle 

b 5 enough and ſpacious enough to contemplate what is true ov, 

5 And the reaſon why men ſo diſeſteem this wiſe- judging law of God, and count hate, 

or © the not finding of favour,” as it is there termed, a humorous, a diſhoneft, and flight 
cauſe of divorce, is becauſe themſelves apprehend fo little of what true concord means: 
for if they did, they would be juſter in their balancing between natural hatred and caſual 

_ adultery; this being but a tranſient injury, and ſoon amended, I mean as to the party 
againſt whom the treſpaſs is: but that other being an unſpeakable and unremitting ſorrow 
and offence; whereof no amends can be made, no cure, no ceaſing but by divorce,” which 
like a divine touch in one. moment heals all, and (like the word of God) in one inftant 
| huſhes outrageous tempeſts into a ſudden ſtillneſs and peaceful calm. Let all this fo 
FIN f 6 | . | | great 
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great 2 of God's on enlarging to us; is by the hard reins of them that ſit us, 
Calls mn and imbezelled from us. Maligners of mankind | But who hath taught 
you to mangle thus, and make more gaſhes in the tniſeries of a blameleſs creature, with 
the leaden daggers of your literal decrees, to whoſe eaſe: you cannot add the tithe: of one 
ſmall atom, but by letting alone your unhelpful ſurgery. As for ſuch as think wandring 
concupiſcence to be here newly and more preciſely forbidden than it was before; if the 
apoſtle can convince them, we know that we are to know luſt by the law, and no 
by any new diſcovery, of the goſpel, The law of Moſes knew what it permitted, and' 
the goſpel knew what it forbid ; he that under a peeviſhconceit- of debarring concupif- 
cence, ſhall go about to make a novice of Moſes, (not to ſay a worſe thing, for reve- 
rence ſake) and ſuch a one of God himſelf as is a horror to think, to bind our Saviour 
in the default of a downright promiſe-breaking, and to bind the diſunions of complain- 
ing nature, in chains together, and curb them with a canon bit; it is he that commits 
all the whoredom and adultery which himſelf adjudges, beſides the former guilt ſo ma- 
nifold that lies upon him. And if none of theſe conſiderations, with all their weight 
and gravity, can avail to the diſpoſſeſſing him of his precious literaliſm, let ſome one 
or other entreat him but to read on in the ſame xixth of Matth. till he come to that 
place that ſays, Some make themſelves eunuchs fon the kingdom of Heaven's ſake. 
And if then he pleaſe to make uſe of Origen's knife, he may do wel 


Carver. 


Whether the words of our Saviour be rightly expoundel only. of 
actual fornication to be the cauſe of Divorce. The opinion of 


44 8 1 


TD UT becauſe we know that Chriſt never gave a judicial law, and that the word: 
Fornication is variouſly ſignificant in ſcripture, it will be much right done to our. 


B words, to conſider diligently whether it be meant here that nothing but actual 
fornication proved by witneſs, can warrant a divorce; for ſo our canon law judges. Ne- 
vertheleſs, as I find that Grotius on this place hath. obſerved the Chriſtian emperors, 
Theodoſius the IId and Juſtinian, men of high wiſdom and reputed piety, decreed it to 
be a divorcive fornication, if the wife attempted either againſt the knowledge, or obſti-- 
nately againſt the will of her huſband, ſuch. things as gave open ſuſpicion. of adulteriz- 
ing, as the wilful haunting of feaſts, and invitations. with men not of her near kindred; 
the lying forth of her houſe, without probable cauſe, the frequenting of theatres againſt ' 
her huſband's mind, her endeavour to prevent or deſtroy conception. Hence that of. 
Jerom, where fornication is ſuſpected, the wife ma Jawfully be divorced :* not that 
cvery motion of a jealous mind ſhould be regarded, but that it ſhould, not be exacted 
to prove all things by the viſibility. of law witneſſing, or eiſe to hood-wink che mind: 
for the law is not able to judge of theſe things but by the rule of equity, and by per- 
mitting a wiſe man to 5 e middle way of prudent circumſpection, neither wretch- 
edly jealous, nor ſtupidly and tamely patient. To this purpoſe hath Grotius in his 
notes. He ſhews alſo that fornication is taken in ſcripture for ſuch a continual head. 
ſtrong behaviour, as tends to plain contempt of the huſband, and proves' it out of 
Judges xix. 2. where the Levite's wife is ſaid to have played the whore againſt him; 
which Joſephus and the Septuagint, with the Chaldean, interpret only of ſtubbornneſs 

and rebellion againſt her huſband : and to this I add, that Kimchi, and the two other 
rabbies who gloſs the text, are in the ſame opinion. Ben Gerſom reaſons, that 1 * it 
| | en 
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been whoredom, a Jew and a Levite would have diſdained to fetch her again.” And 
this I ſhall contribute, that had it been whoredom, ſhe would have choſen any other 
place to run to than to her father's houſe, it being ſo infamous for an Hebrew woman to 
play the harlot, and ſo opprobrious to the parents. Fornication then in this place'of the 
Tues is underſtood: for Kabborn diſobedience againſt the huſband; and not for adultery, 
A fin of that ſudden activity, as to be already committed when no more is done, but 
only looked unchaſtely : which yet I ſnould be loth to judge worthy a divorce, though in 
our Saviour's language it be called adultery. Nevertheleſs when palpable and frequent 
ſigns are given, the law of God, Numb. v. ſo far gave way to the jealouſy of a man, 
as that the woman, ſet before the ſanctuary with her head uncovered, was adjured by the 
prieſt to ſwear whether ſhe were falſe or no, and conſtrained to drink that bitter water 
with an undoubted © curſe of rottenneſs and tympany to follow, unleſs ſne we 


1 were innocent. 
And the jealous man had not been guiltleſs before God, as ſeems by the laſt verſe, if 
having ſuch a ſuſpicion in his head, he ſhould neglect his trial; which if to this day it 

be not to be uſed, or be thought as uncertain of effect as our antiquated law of Ordalium, 

yet all equity will judge that many adulterous demeanours, which are of lewd ſuſpicion 
and example, may be. held ſufficient to incur a divorce,” though the act itſelf hath not 
been proved. And ſeeing the generoſity of our nation is ſo, as to account no repr 


9 TO Ac )- reproach 
more abominable than to be nick- named the huſband” of an adultereſs; that our law 
ſhould not be as ample as the law of God, to vindicate a man from that ignoble ſuffe- 
rance, is our barbarous unſkilfulneſs, not conſidering that the law ſhould be exaſperated 
according to our eſtimation of the injury. And if it muſt be ſuffered till the act be 
viſibly proved, Solomon himſelf, whoſe judgment will be granted to ſurpaſs the acute- 
neſs of any canoniſt, confeſſes, Prov. xxx. 19, 20. that for the act of adultery, it is gs 
difficult to be found as the * track of an eagle in the air, or the way of a ſhip'i the ſea; 

fo that a man may be put to unmanly indignities ere it be found out. This therefore may 
be enough to inform us, that divorcive adultery is not limited by our Saviour to the 
utmoſt act, and that to be atteſted always by eye-witneſs, but may be extended alſo to 
divers obvious actions, which either plainly lead to adultery, or give ſuch preſumption 
whereby ſenlible men may ſuſpect the deed to be already done. And this the rather 
may be thought, in that our Saviour choſe to uſe the word Fornicatton, which Word is 
found to ſignify other matrimonial tranſgreſſions of main breach to that covenant beſides 


actual adultery. For that ſin needed not the riddance of divorce, but of death by the 
law, which was active even till then by the example of the woman taken in adyltery ; 
or if the law had been dormant, our Saviour was more likely to have told them of their 
neglect, than to have let a capital crime filently {cape into 'a divorce: or if it be aid, 
his buſineſs was not to tell them what was criminal in the civil courts, but what was 
finful at the bar of conſcience, how. dare they then; having no other, ground than theſe 
our Saviour's words, draw that into the trial of law, which both by Moſes and our Savi- 
our was left to the juriſdiction of conſcience ? But we take from our Saviour, ſay they, 
only that it was adultery, and our law of itſelf applies the puniſhment. But by their 
leave that fo argue, the great Law-giver of all the world, who knew beſt what was 
adultery, both to the Jew and to the Gentile, appointed no ſuch applying, and never 
hkes when mortal men will be vainly preſuming to outſtrip o 
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CHAR AUX. 


Chriſts manner of reaching. ;.8 St. Paul adds to ME Sat 2 di- 
vorce without command, to [ta the matter to be of equity, not 
of rigour. That the bondage of a Chriſtian may be as much, 
and his peace as little, in ſome other marriages beſides r 
trous. If thoſe arguments therefore be good in that one caſe, 
: why, not in thoſe other d Therefore the / A e * himſelf adds 


ey Toic ronirds. 


> , | 
3 


0 Hus at Sos we 1185 both Rap this ad other hin thts . is Slack any one 
T ſaying in 185 goſpel but muſt be read with limitations and diſtinctions to be rightly - 
- underſtood x for. Chrilt gives no full comments or continued diſcourſes, but (as Demetrius 
the rhetorician phraſes it) ſpeaks oft in monoſyllables, like a maſter ſcattering the heavenly 
grain of his doctrine like pearls here and there, which requires a ſkilful and laborious | 
gatherer, who muſt compare the words he finds with other eee with the end of 
every ordinance, and with the general analogy of evangelic doctrine: otherwiſe many 
particular ſayings would be but ſtrange repugnant riddles, and the Church would offend 
in granting divorce for frigidity, which is not here [excepted with adultery,” but by them 
added. And this was it undoubtedly, which gave reaſon to St. Paul of his on authority, 
as he profeſſes, and without command from the lord, to enlarge the ſeeming conſtruction 
of thoſe places in the goſpel, by adding a caſe wherein a Perſon deſerted, (which is 
ſomething leſs: than divorced) may lawfully marry again. And having declared his 
opinion in one caſe, he leaves a further liberty for Chriſtian prudence to determine in 
cafes of like importance, uſing words ſo plain as not to be ſhifted off, © that a brother or 
« ſiſter is not undder zondage agen yo ehen aiding alſo, __ + God hath called us to 
peace' in marriage. it nr 
Now if it be n —— a \ Chriſtian may be brought into Waden bondage, ag his - 
religious peace not only interrupted now and then, but perpetually and finally hindred in - 
wedlock, by miſ-yoking with a diverſity of nature as well as of religion, the reaſons of 
6 Paul cannot be made ſpecial to — one caſe of infidelity, but are of equal moment 
to a divorce, wherever Chriſtian liberty and peace are age. fault equally obſtructed: 
That the ordinance which God gave 5 our comfort may not be pinned upon us to our 
undeſerved thraldom, to be cooped up as it were in mockery of wedloc, to a perpetual 
betrothed lonelineſs and diſcontent, if nothing worſe enſue. There woes nought elſe of 
marriage left between ſuch, but a diſpleaſing and forced remedy a the ſting of a 
brute deſire : which fleſhly accuſtoming without the ſouls union e e ee of in- 
tellectual delight, as it is rather a ſoiling than a fulfilling of marriage · rites, ſo is it enough 
to abaſe the mettle of a generous ſpirit, and ſinks him to a low and vulgar pitch of en- 
deavour in all his actions; or, (which is worſe) leaves him in a deſpairing plight of ab- 
ject and hardened thoughts: which condition rather than a good man ſhould fall into, a 
man uſeful in the ſervice of God and mankind, Chriſt himſelf hath taught us to diſpenſe 
with the moſt ſacred ordinance of his worſhip, even for a bodily healing to diſpenſe with 
that holy and ſpeculative reſt of ſabbath, much more then with the erroneous obſervance 
of a an 88 PRI for the heme Sa of an . faith and . | 
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The meaning of St. Paul, that charity believeth all things.” 
What is to be ſaid to the licence which is vainly feared will grow 
hereby. What to thoſe who never have done preſcribing pati- 
ence in this caſe.” The Papiſt moſt ſevere againſt divorce, yet 
moſt &aſy to all licence. Gf all the miſeries in marriage God is 
do be cleared, and the faults to be laid on man's unjuſt laws. 


ND tho? bad cauſes would take licence by this pretext, if that cannot be remedied, 
upon their conſcience be it who ſhall fo do. This was that hardneſs of heart, and 

abuſe of a good law, which Moſes was content to ſuffer, rather than good men ſhould 
not have it at all to-uſe needfully. ' And he who to run after one loſt ſheep left ninety nine 
of his own flock at random in the wilderneſs, would little perplex his thoughts for the 
obduring of nine hundred and ninety ſuch as will daily take worſe liberties, whether they 
haue permiſſion or not. To conclude, as without charity God hath given no command - 
ment to men, ſo without it neither can men rightly believe any commandment given. 
For every act of true faith, as well that whereby we believe the law, as that whereby we 
endeavour the law, is wroughit in us by charity, according to that in the divine hymn of 
St. Paul, 1 Cor. 13. Charity believeth all things ;? not as if ſhe were ſo credulous, 
which is the expoſition hitherto current, for that were a trivial praiſe, but to teach ys 
that charity is the high governeſs of our belief, and that we cannot ſafely aſſent to any 
precept written in the Bible, but as charity commends it to us. Which agrees with that 
of the ſame Apoſtle to the Eph. iv. 14, 15. where he tells us, that the way to get'a ſure. 
undoubted knowledge of things, is to hold that for truth which accords moſt with charity. 
Whoſe unerring guidance and conduct having followed as a load- ſtar, with all diligence 
and fidelity, in this queſtion; I truſt (through the help of that illuminating ſpirit Which 
hath favoured me) to have done no every day's work, in aſſerting after many the words 
of Chriſt, with other Scriptures of great concernment, from burdenſome and remorſeleſs 
obſcurity, tangled with manifold repugnancies, to their native luſtre and conſent between 
each other; hereby alſo diſſolving tedious and Gordian difficulties, which have hitherto 
moleſted the Church of God, and are now decided not with the ſword of Alexander, but 
with the immaculate hands of charity, to the unſpeakable good of Chriſtendom. And 
let the extreme literaliſt ſit down now, and revolve whether this in all neceſſity be not the 
due reſult of our Saviour's words, or if he perſiſt to be otherwiſe opinioned, let him well 
adviſe, leſt thinking to gripe faſt the goſpel, he be found inſtead with the canon law in 
his fiſt: whoſe boiſterous edicts tyrannizing the bleſſed ordinance of marriage into the 
quality of a moſt unnatural and unchriſtianly yoke, have given the fleſh this advantage 
to hate it, and turn aſide, oft- times unwillingly, to all diſſolute uncleanneſs, even till pu- 
niſhment itſelf is weary of and overcome by the incredible frequency of trading Juſt and 
uncontrolled adulteries. Yet men whoſe creed is cuſtom, I doubt not will be ſtill en- 
deavouring to hide the ſloth of their own timorous capacities with this pretext, that for 
all this it ĩs better to endure with patience and ſilence this affliction which God hath ſent. 
And I agree it is true, if this be exhorted and not enjoined; but withal it will be wiſely 
done to be as ſure as may be, that e hath laid on be not imputed to 
God's ſending, leſt under the colour of an affected patience we detain ourſelves at the 
gulph's mouth of many hideous temptations, not to be withſtood without proper gifts, 
Which (as Perkins well notes) God gives not ordinarily, no not to moſt earneſt prayers. 


Therefore 


| Therefore we pray, 


Who 
Bear your t LOG WOE CONLINENCE * | 
this, I hear him as an angel, tho" he ff it : ut if he would 
I know him for Satan. To him who divorces an adultereſs, piety might ſay, pardon her; 
you may ſhew much mercy, you may win a ſoul: yet the law both of God and min leaves 
it freely to him; for God loves not to plow out the heart of gur endeayours withroyer-hard 
and ſad taſks. God delights not to make a drudge of virtue, hoſe actions muſt be all 
elective and unconſtrained; Forced virtue is as a bolt over- ſhot, it goes neither forward 
nor back ward, and does no as it ſtands. Seeing therefore that neither Seripture nor 
reaſon hath laid this unjuſt. auſterity upon divorce, we may reſolve. that nothing elſe bath 
wrought it hut that letter bound ſervility, of the canon doctors, ſuppoſing; marriage to be a 
ſacrament, and out of the art they have to lay unneceſſary burdens upon all men, to make 
a fair ſhew in the fleſhly obſervance of matrimony, though peace and love with all other 
conjugal 7 fare never ſo ill. And indeed the papiſts, who are the ſtricteſt for- 
bidders of divorce, are the eaſieſt libertines to admit of groſſeſt uncleanneſs; as if they 
had a deſign by making wedloc a WI yoke, to violate it moſt, under colour of 
preſerving it moſt inviolable; and withal eie (as their myſtery is) to make men 
the day- labourers of their own afflictions, as if there were ſuch a ſcarcity of miſeries from 
abroad, that we ſhould be made to melt our choiceſt home bleſſings, and coin them int 
erefore who ſhall hap 


0 continence ? if 


croſſes, for want whereby to hold commerce with patience. If any therefore who 1 
to read this diſcourſe, hath been through miſadventure ill engaged in this contracted evil 
here complained of, and finds the fits and workings of a high impatience frequently upon 
him; of all thoſe wild words which men in miſery think to caſe themſelves by utterin 
let him not open his lips againſt the providence of heaven, or tax the ways of God and his 
divine truth: for they are equal, eaſy,. and not burdenſome: nor do they ever croß the 
juſt and reaſonable deſires of men, nor involve this our portion of mortal life into a 
neceſſity of ſadneſs and malecontent, by laws commanding over the unreducible anti- 
pathies of nature, ſooner or later found, but allow us to remedy. and ſhake off thoſe evils 
into which human error hath led us through the midſt of our beſt intentions, and to fap- 
port our incident extremities by that authentic precept of ſovereign, charity, whoſe grand 
commiſſion is to do and to diſpoſe over all the ordinances of God to man, that love an 
truth may advance each other to everlaſting. While we, literally ſuperſtitious, through 
cuſtomary faintneſs of heart, not venturing to pierce with our free thoughts into the full 
latitude of nature and religion, abandon ourſelves to ſerve under the tyranny of uſurped 
opinions; ſuffering thoſe ordinances which were allotted to our ſolace and reviving, to 
trample over us, and hale us into a multitude of ſorrows, which God never meant us. 
And where he ſets us in a fair allowance of way, with honeſt liberty and prudence to our 
guard, we never leave ſubtilizing and caſuiſting till we have ſtraitned and pared. that li- 
beral path into a razor's. edge to walk on, between a precipice of unneceſſary miſchief on 
either ſide ; and ſtarting at every falſe alarm, we do not know which way to ſet a foot for- 
ward with manly confidence has Chriſtian reſolution, thro' the confuſed ringing. in our 
| ears of panic ſcruples and amazements. + = 931 11 5 „ ow Coo erp TT 5 
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hat th of di not to be tried by law. bu 

. 4 hat the matter or davorce is not to be tried law, +l ut 


tibby 0 
 ſeience, an many other fins are. The magiſtrate! can only ſee 
hat the condition of divorce be juſt and equal. The opinion of 
dee 1 1-4 i 10 108 1 544 * e N le H it i an $row 
M Nother act of papal encroachment it was, to pluck” the power and arbittement of 
dworce from the maſter of the family, into whoſe hands God and the law of all na- 
tions had put it, and Chriſt ſo left it, preaching only to the conſcience, and not autho- 
rizing a judicial court to toſs about and divulge the unaccountable and ſecret reaſon of 
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difſaffection between man and wife, as a thing moft . improperly anſwerable to any ſuch 


kind of trial. But the Popes of Rome, perceiving the great revenue and high authority 
it would give them even over princes, to have the judging and deeiding of ſuch a 
main co orce; + 5 upon the ſuperſtition of 
thoſe ages, as to diveſt them of that right which God from the beginning had entruſted 


to the huſband : by which means they ſubjected that ancient and naturally domeſtic pre. 
rogative to an external and unbefitting judicature. For although differences in divorce 


about dowries, jointures, and the like, beſides the puniſnhing of adultery;i ought not to 
paſs without referring, if need be, to the magiſtrate; yet that the abſolute and final 
hindfing of divorce cannot belong to any civil or earthly power, againſt the will and con- 
ſent of both parties, or of the huſband alone, ſome reaſons will be here urged as ſhall not 


need to decline the touch. But firſt T ſhall recite what hath been alread eee by others 


in favour of this opinion. Grotius and many more agree, that notwithſtanding? what 
Chriſt fpake therein to the conſcience, the magiſtrate is not thereby enjoined aught againſt 
the preſervation of civil peace, of equity, and of convenience. And among theſe Faꝑius 


is moſt remarkable, and gives the ſame liberty of pronouneing divorce to the Chriſtian 


magiſtrate as the Mofaic had. For whatever (ſaith he) Chriſt ſpake to the regenerate, 
the judge hath to deal with the vulgar: if therefore any through hardneſs of heart will 


not be a tolerable wife to her huſband, it will be lawful as well now as of old to paſs the 


bill of divorce, not by private, but by public authoriey. Nor doth man ſeparate them 


then, but God by his law of divorce given by Moſes. What can hinder the magiſtrate 


from fo doing, to whoſe government all out ward things are ſubject, to ſeparate and re- 
move from perpetual vexation, and no ſmall danger, thoſe bodies whoſe minds are al. 


ready ſeparate; it being his office to procure peaceable and convenient living in the com- 
monwealth ; and being as certain alſo, that they fo neceſſarily ſeparated cannot all receive 
a ſingle life? And this I obſerve, that our divines do generally condemn ſeparation'of bed 


and board, without the liberty of fecond choice: if that therefore in ſome caſes be moſt 


ey neceſfary, (as who fo blockiſh to deny ?) then is this alſo as needful. Thus far 


* 


by others is already well ſtept, to inform us that divorce is not a matter of law, but & 
charity: if there remain a furlong yet to end the queſtion, theſe following reaſons may 
ferve to gain it with any apprehenſion not too unlearned or too wayward. : Firſt, be- 
- cauſe oft-times the cauſes of feeking divorce reſide ſo deeply in the radical and inno- 


cent affections of nature, as is not within the dioceſe of law to tamper with. Other re- 
lations may aptly enough be held together by a civil and virtuous love : but the duties of 
man and wife are ſuch as are chiefly converſant in that love, which is moſt ancient and 
meerly natural, whoſe two prime ſtatutes are to join itfelf to that which is good, and 
acceptable, and friendly; and to turn afide and depart from what is diſagreeable, diſ- 
pleaſing, and unlike : of the two this latter is the ſtrongeſt, and moſt equal to be fir 
Sp | | : | 125 garde 2 
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often 


Gorgias. If therefore divorce may be ſo natural, and that | 
| contrary 3 then to-forbid divorce compullvely, is not, only againſt nature, but againſ 
Next, it muſt. be remembred chat all law is for. ſome good that may be frequently at- 
tained without the admixture of a worſe inconvenience; and therefore many groſs faults, 
as ingratitude and;the like, which are too far within the ſoul to be cured by, conſtraint. of 
law, are left only to be wrought on by conſcience and perſuaſion. - Which made Ariſtotle, 
in the 10th of his Ethics to Nicomachus, aim at a kind. of diviſion of law into private 
or perſuaſive, and public or compulſive. .. Hence it is that the law trig, divorce, 
never attains to any good end of ſuch prohibition, but rather multiplies evil. For if na- 
ture's reſiſtleſs ſway. in love or hate be once compelled, it grows careleſs of itſelf, vi- 
cious, uſeleſs to friends, unſerviceable and ſpiritleſs to the commonwealth. Which Moſes 
rightly foreſaw, and all wiſe lawgivers that ever knew man, what kind of creature he 
was. The Parliament alſo and clergy of England were not ignorant of this, when they 
conſented that Harry the VIII. might put away his Queen Anne of Cleve, whom he coulc 
not like after he had been wedded half a year ; unleſs it were that, contrary to the pro- 
verb, they made a neceſlity of that which might have. been a virtue in them to do: for 
even the freedom and eminence of man's creation gives him to be'a law in this matter to 


* . 


- 


himſelf, being the head of the other ſex which was made for him; whom therefore - 
though. he ought not to injure, yet neither ſhould he be forced to retain in ſociety to his 
own overthrow, nor to hear any Judge therein above himſelf, It being alſo an unſeemly 
affront to the ſequeſtred and veiled modeſty of that ſex, to have her unpleafingneſs and 
other concealments bandied up and down, and aggravated in open court. by thoſe 
_ hired maſters of tongue-fence. Such uncomely exigencies. it befel no leſs a ms than 
Henry the VIII. to be reduced to, who finding juſt reaſon in his conſcience to forego his 
brother's wife, after many indignities of being geluded, and made a boy of by thoſe his 
two cardinal judges, was conſtrained at laſt, for want of other proof, that ſne had been 
carnally known by Prince Arthur, even to uncover the nakedneſs of that virtuous lady, 
and to recite openly the obſcene evidence of his brother's chamberlain. Yet it pleaſed 
God to make him fee all the tyranny of Rome, by diſcovering this which they exerciſed 
over divorce, and to make him the beginner of a reformation to this whole kingdom, by 
firſt aſſerting into his familiary aa the right of juſt divorce, *Tis W 
eee . refs 


22:8 The Doctrine and Diſcipline of 'Drvones, _ 
reſs cannot be ſhamed enough by any public proceeding z but the woman whoſe: hohoyr 
is not appeached, is leſs injured by a Kent diſmiſſion, being otherwiſe not illibemily dealt 
with, than to endure a clamouring debate of utterleſs things, in a buſineſs of that civil 
ſecrecy and difficult diſcerning, as not to be over- much eee by neareſt friends. 
Which drew that anſwer from the greateſt and worthieſt Roman of his time, Paulus 
Emilius, being demanded why he would put away his wife for no viſible reaſon 2 This 
ſhoe (faid he, and held it out on his foot) © is a neat ſhoe, a new ſhoe, and yet none of 
you know where it wrings me:“ much leſs by the unfamiliar cognizance of a feed game- 


ſter can ſuch a private difference be examined, neither ought itt. 
Again, if law aim at the firm eſtabliſnment and preſervation of matrimonial faith, we 
know that cannot thrive under violent means, but is the more violated. It is not when 
two unfortunately met, are by the canon forced to draw in that yoke an unmerciful day's 
work of ſorrow till death unharneſs them, that then the law keeps marriage ' moſt unvio- 
lated and unbroken ; but when the law takes order that marriage be accountant and re- 
ſponſible to perform that ſociety, whether it be religious, civil, or corporal, which may 
be conſcionably required and claimed therein, or elſe to be diſſolved if it cannot be un- 
dergone. This is to make marriage moſt indiſſoluble, by making it a juſt and equal 
dealer, a performer of thoſe due helps which inſtituted the covenant; being otherwiſe a 
moſt unjuſt contract, and no more to be maintained under tuition of law than the vileſt 
fraud, or cheat, or theft that may be committed. But becauſe this is ſuch a ſecret kind 
of fraud or theft, as cannot be diſcerned by law, but only by the plaintiff himſelf, 
therefore to divorce was never counted a political or civil offence neither to Jew nor Gen- 
tile, nor by any judicial intendment of Chriſt, further than could be diſcerned to tranſ- 
greſs the allowance of Moſes, which was of neceſſity ſo large, that it doth all one as if 
it ſent back the matter undeterminable at law, and intractable by rough dealing, to have 
| inſtructions and admonitions beſtowed about it by them whoſe ſpiritual office is to adjure 
and to denounce, and ſo left to the conſcience. The law can only appoint the juſt and 
equal conditions of divorce, and is to look how it is an injury to the divorced, which in 
truth it can be none, as a mere ſeparation ; for if ſhe conſent, wherein has the law to right 
her? or conſent not, then is it either juſt, and ſo deſerved ; or if unjuſt, ſuch in all likeli- 
hood was the divorcer : and to part from an unjuſt man is a happineſs, and no injury to be 
lamented. . But ſuppoſe it to be an injury, the law is not able to amend it, unleſs ſhe 
think it other than a miſerable redreſs to return back from whence ſhe was expelled, or 
but intreated to be gone, or elſe to live apart ſtill married without marriage, a married 
widow, Laſt, if it be to chaſten the divorcer, what law puniſhes a deed which is not mo- 
ral but natural, a deed which cannot certainly be found to be an injury? or ho can it be 
puniſhed by prohibiting the divorce, but that the innocent maſt equally partake both in 
the ſhame and in the ſmart ? So that which way foever we look, the law can to no rational 
purpoſe forbid divorce, it can only take care that the conditions of divorce be not injuri- 
ous. Thus then we ſee the trial of law how impertinent it is to this queſtion of divorce, 
how helpleſs next, and then how hurtful, {© e ITO AG. 
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CHAZ. XXL. 


The lat reaſon. _ divorce is not to be rellrained{ by Pei ie 
being againſt the ta of nature and of nations. The larger 
proof w hereof referred to Mr. Selden's book, ( De Jure Natu- 
rali & Gentium.” An objection of Paræus anſwered, How it 
ought to be oadered by che Church. That this will not ng 
an worſe inconvenience, nor ſo bad as is now ſuffered. | 


Herefote * ſt reaſon why ir Would not be, is u the ths” ie have; EY 
from the nobleſt and wiſeſt Serra; ided by the cleareſt light of ae 
knowledge, but alſo from the divine teſtimonies - himſelf, lawgiying in pe = 
to a ſanctified people. That all this is true, "whoſs a fires to know at. 9.0 ny with lea 
pains, and expects not here over-lopg rehearſals of that which is by others already fo ju-- 
diciouſly gathered; let him haften © de acquainted with that noble volume written by 
our learned Selden, Of the-law of nature and of nations, a werk more uſeful and more 
worthy to be 1 by whoſoever ſtudies to be a great man in wiſdom, equity, and: 
juſtice, than all thoſe '< decretals and ſumleſs ſums,” which the Pontifical C erks have 
doted on, ever 5 that unfortunate mother famouſly ſinned thrice, and died impenitent 
of her bringing into the world thoſe | two miſbegotten infants, and for ever . infants,. 
Lombard and Gratian, him the compiler of canon ini uity, t'other the Tubalcain of 
ſcholaſtic ſophiſtry, whoſe overſpreading barbariſm hath not only infuſed their own: 
baſtardy upon the Kadett pare part of ink learning, not only diſſipated and. _— 
the clear light of nature in us, and of nations, but hath tainted. fo the fountains of divine 
doctrine, and rendered the pure and ſolid law of God unbeneficial to us by their calumni-- 
ous dunceries. Yet this law which their unſkilfulneſs hath made liable to all i Kare 
the purity and wiſdom of this law ſhall be the buckler of our diſpute. Liberty divorce 
we claim not, we think. not but from thits law; the dignity; the faith, the authorit 
thereof is now grown among Chriſtians, O aſtoniſnment! a labour of no mean difficult 
and envy to defend. That it ſhould not be counted a faltring diſpenſe, a flattering per- 
miſſion of fin, . the bill of adultery, a ſnare, is the expence of all this a apology. And all- 
that we ſollicit i is, that it may be ufered to ſtand in the place where God ſet it, amidſt the 
firmament of his holy Frey to ſhine, as it was wont, upon the weakneſſes and errors of 
men, periſhing elſe in the fincerity of: their honeſt purpoſes: : for certain there is no me- 
mory of whoredorns : ne ltere left among us now, when this warranted freedom of 
God's own giving is made dangerous and diſcarded for a ſcrole of licence. It muſt be 
your ſuffrages and votes, O Engliſhmen, that this exploded decree” of God and Moſes: 
may ſcape and come off fair, without the cenfure of a ſhameful abrogating : which, if 
yonder ſun ride ſure; and means not to break word with us to⸗ orrow, was never er: 
abrogated by our Saviour. Give ſentence if you you pleafe; that the frivolous canon may 
reverſe the infallible judgment of Moſes and his ys director. Or if it be the reformet 1 
writers whoſe doctrine perſuades this rather, their reaſons I dare, affirm ate all filenced,. 
unleſs it be only this. Parzus on the Corinthians would prove that hardneſs of heart in« 
_ divorce is no more now to be p permitted, but to oy amerced with fine and impriſonment. 
I am not willing to diſcover . for ettings of reverend men, yet here I muſt : "What: 
article or clauſe of the whole new co Pg) can'Parzus bring to exaſperate the judicial 
law, upon any infirmity under the g dſpel? 1 5 ſpy infirmity, hy if it were "6 high hand. 
. the © Jaw 6s little would have ed it as the golpel it Wai not ſtretch to the 
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him, with the weight of the whole law to boot, liber . of the 
goſpel; and yet nothing available either to the ſanctity of marriage, the good of huſband, 


Be not righteous overmuch, is the counſel of Eccleſiaſtes; why ſhouldſt tho 


230 The Doctrine and + Diſcipline; of Dvd. 
dividing of an inheritance , it refuſed to condemn adultery, not that theſe things ſhould 
not be done at law, but to ſhew that the goſpel hath not the leaſt influence upon judicial 
courts, much leſs to make them ſharper and more heavy, leaſt of all to arraign before a 
temporal judge that which the law without ſummons acquitted. But (faith; he) the Jaw 
was, the time of youth, under violent affections; the goſpel in us is mature age, and ought 
to ſubdue affections. True, and ſo ought the law too. if they be found inordinate, and 
not meerly natural and blameleſs. Next] diſtinguiſh, that the time of the law is com- 
pared to youth and pupillage in ref; ct of the ceremonial part, which led the Jews as 


children through corporal and gariſh rudiments, until the fulneſs of time ſhould reveal to 


* 


them the higher leſſons of faith and redemption. - his is not meant of, the moral part, 
therein it ſoberly concerned them not to be babies, but to be men in good earneſt: the 


ſad and awful majeſty of that law was not to be jeſted with : to bring a bearded nonage 


with laſcivious diſpenſations before that throne, had been a lewd affront, as it is now a 


groſs. miſtake. But what diſcipline is this, Paræus, to nouriſh violent affections in youth, 
by cockering and wanton indulgencies, and to chaſtiſe them in mature age with, a boyiſh 


rod of correction? How much. more coherent is it to Scripture, that the law . as a ſtri& 
ſchoolmaſter ſhould have puniſhed every treſpaſs without indulgence ſo, baneful to youth, 


1 


and that the goſpel ſhould now correct that by admonition and eproof only, in free and 


mature age, which was puniſhed with ſtripes in the childhood and bondage of the law? 


What therefore it allowed then ſo fairly, much leſs is to be whipped now, eſpecially in 


penal courts: and if it ought now to trouble the conſcience, why did that angry accuſer 


and condemner law reprieve it? So then, neither from Moſes nor from Chriſt hath the 


magiſtrate any authority to proceed againſt it. But what, ſhall then the 17 5 0 of that 


power return again to the maſter of a family? Mherefore not, ſince God there put it, 
and the preſumptuous canon thence bereft it? This only muſt be provided, that the an- 
cient manner be obſerved in the preſence of the miniſter and other grave ſelected elders, 
who after they ſhall have admoniſhed and preſſed upon him the words of our Saviour, 
and he ſhall have proteſted in the faith of th 


e eternal goſpel, and the hope he has of happy 


reſurrection, that otherwiſe than thus he cannot do, and thinks himſelf and this his caſe 
not contained in that prohibition of divorce which Chriſt pronounced, the matter not 


being of malice, but of nature, and ſo not capable of reconciling; to conſtrain him 
further were to unchriſten him, to unman him, to throw the mountain of Sinai upon 
flat againſt the liberty and eſſence: of the 


wife, or children, nothing profitable either to church or commonwealth, but hurtful 


and pernicious in all theſe reſpects. But this will bring in confuſion: yet theſe cautious 


miſtruſtets might conſider, that what they thus object 1257 not upon this book, but upon 


that which I engage againſt them, the book of God and Moſes, with all the wiſdom and 
Providence which had forecaſt the worſt of confuſion; that could ſucceed, and yet thought 


fit of ſuch a permiſſion. But let them be of good chear, it wrought ſo little diſorder 
among the Jews, that from Moſes till after the captivity, not one of the prophets 
thought it worth the rebuking ; for that of Malachy well looked into will appear to be 
not againſt divorcing, but rather againſt keeping ſtrange concubines, to the. vexation of 


their Hebrew wives. If therefore we chriſtians may be thought as good and tractable as 
the Jews were, (and certainly the prohibitors of 15 ö 


vorce preſume us to be better,) then 
leſs confuſion is to be feared for this among us than was among them. If we be worle, 
or but as bad, which lamentable examples confirm we are, then have we more, or at leaſt 


as much, need of this permitted law, as they to whom God therefore gave it (as they ſay) 
under a harſher covenant. Let not therefore the frailty of man go on thus inventing 


needleſs troubles to itſelf, to groan under the falſe imagination of a ſtrictneſs never im- 
poſed from above; enjoining that for duty which is an impoſſible and vain F de 
WET 
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thyſelf ?? Let us. roy be th 
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laces wine 
wide ru 
but they hall vindc ge the miſtep by ſuf 
fering him to gi own any cording 4 che condition of — 0 nature beſt Known | 


to him, wich the 8 anfulf-rath e * putation of diſpenſing legally with many ages of 
ratified adultery. They ſhall recover 111 7 miſattended words, of Chriſt to the ſincerity 
of their true ſenſe from 7 nanifold contradictions, and ſhall open them with the key of 
charity. Many 3 chriſtians they ſhall raiſe ure w 8 . ſadneſs and diſtreſs, 
utterly unfitted as they. are to, ferye.Godtor man reclaim from 4 
and giddy ſects, many regain from diffelute a 1 hoes Ls hg licence, many from def 
hardneſs, if ever that were juſtly pleaded.1 They ſhall ſet free many daughters of N 
not wanting much of her ſad plight whom Satan had bound eighteen years.“ Man 
they ſhall reſtore to his juſt dignity and prerogative in nature, preferring the ſoul's free 


peace before the promiſcuous draining of à cartiaF* rage," Marriage from a perilous ha. 


_ zard and ſnare, ow walt ſhall Ss to be a more certain haven and retirement of hap 
ſociety; When alLjü, Yrding to God and Moſes, (and how not then a 800 
ing to . — bryiſhal al frage it more wiſdom and | goodneſs]: to--break; that cove- 
nant ſeemingly, and keep it — than by compulſion of law to keep it ſeemingly, 
and by compulſion ok blame N fee e [SET ng at E. ff if it were ever truly 
Joined. The vigour of 3 wr they may then turn with better ſucceſs upon the pro- 
ſtitute looſeneſs of, the, time n men. finding in themſelves the infirmities of former 
ages, ſhall 586 82 conftrained it of od in them, to unprofitable and impoſ- 
le obſervances, never ry from f civileſt, the uiſeſt, the holieſt nations, whoſe 
other excellencies in moral virtue they never yet conld equal. Laſt of all, to thoſe 
whoſe mind is ſtill to maintain wee vic gie eva; oe the bare ſound cannot Poo | 
imes wi anity, much leſs with charity; I would ey ſwer, 
them-in'rem ch x commanck above all commands, which 1 Wes "ſeem" fe: have i for- 
got, and who ſpake it : in compar dn whencot,: this/which they ſo exalt is but a petty 
and ſubordinate precept. * Let them go' therefore with whom I am loth to couple them, 
yet they will needs run into the. fame blindneſs with the Phariſees ; let them go there- 
fore” and conſider. well hat 05 leſſan means, L will, - have, mercy. and not facrifige ; 4 
for on that ſaying | ep ts depend, much more the goſpel ; whoſe 
end and excellence is merc nd. peac e, Or if they cannot learn that, how. will the 
hear this? which yet I oubt to leave with them as a concluſion, That G 


the Son hath put all other ning oo. his own. et, but his mam he bulk 
wy all under the feet of chari 
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Mong all the Gees I give the 095 6 to o Bacer' ox excellence in the ſeriptutes 
Melanchton in human learning is wondrous fluent; but greater know age in the 
ſcripture, I attribute to Bucer, and ſpeak it unfeignedly, . 
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Martin Bucer, a moſt faithful doctor of the church of Chriſt, beſides his rare e learning, 
and copious knowledge of many things, beſides his clearneſs 85 wit, much reading, and 
other many and various virtues, wherein he is almoſt by none now living ex \ hath 
few equals, and excels moſt ; hath this praiſe peculiar to himſelf, that none in this age 
Hath uſed exacter diligence in the expoſition of {cri cripture, N ö 8 


Aud u little benefm. 
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- Bucer is more large than to be read by over-buſied men, and too high to be eaſily 
underſigod by unattentive men, and of a low Capacity. | 


00> SPE © „„ 1 Was BY %%% SES 90K: 57 N 
Sir John Cheek, Tutor to King Edward VI. Sen 
We have loſt our maſter, than whom the world ſcarce held a greater, whether we con- 
ſider his knowledge of true religion, or his integrity and innocence of life, or his incef- 
fant ſtudy of holy things, or his matchleſs labour of promoting piety, or his authority 
and amplitude of teaching, or whatever elſe was praiſe-worthy and glorious in him. Script. 
Anglican. pag. 864. 4 Te Ts on EUR CLI POTS PP 
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The Judgment of Martin Bucer, concerning Divorce.. 233 
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John Sturmius of Straſburgh. 1 


No man can be ignorant what a great and conſtant opinion and eſtimation of Bucer 
there is in Italy, France and England. Whence the ſaying af Quintilian hath oft come 
to my mind, that he hath well profited in eloquence whom Cicero pleaſes. The fame 
ſay I of Bucer, that he hath made no ſmall progreſs in divinity, whom Bucer pleaſes; 
for in his volumes, which he wrote very many, there is the plain impreſſion to be diſ- 
cerned of many great virtues, of diligence, of charity, of truth, of acuteneſs, of judg- 
ment, of learning. Wherein he hath a certain proper kind of writing, whereby he doth 
not only teach the reader, but affects him with the ſweetneſs of his ſentences, and with 
the manner of his arguing, which is ſo 3 and ſo logical, that it may be perceived 
how learnedly he ſeparates probable reaſons from neceſſary, how forcibly he confirms 
what he has to prove, how ſubtilely he refutes, not with ſharpneſs, but with truth. - | 


Ikhubeodore Beza, on the Portraiture of M. Bucer. 
This is that countenance of Bucer, the mirror of mildneſs tempered with gravity ; to 

whom the city of Straſburgh owes the reformation of her church. Whoſe ſingular learn» 

ing, and eminent zeal, joined with excellent wiſdom, both his learned books, and public dif» 
putations in the: general diets. of the empire, ſhall witneſs to all ages. Him the Ger- 

man perſecution drove into England; where honourably entertained y Edward the Vith, 

he was for two years chief Profeſſor of Divinity in Cambridge, with greateſt frequency 

and applauſe of all learned and pious men until his death, 135 . Bezæ Icones, 


N. Fox's Book of Martyrs, Vol. III. p. 7634. 


1 4 n ; 4 


Bucer, what by writing, but chiefly by reading and preaching openly, wherein being 
painful in the word of God, he never ſpared himſelf, nor regarded his health, brought 
all men into ſuch an admiration of him, that neither his friends could ſufficiently praiſe 
him, nor his enemies in any point find fault with his ſingular life, and ſincere doctrine. 
A moſt certain token whereof may be his ſumptuous burial at Cambridge, folemnized 
with ſo great an aſſiſtance of all the univerſity, that it was not poſſible to deviſe more 


to the ſetting out and amplifying of the ſame. OP „ 
Pr. Pern, the Popiſh Vice-chancellor of Cambridge, his Adverſary. 


Cardinal Pool, about the fourth year of queen Mary, intending to reduce the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge to Popery again, thought no way ſo effectual, as to cauſe the bones 


of Martin Bucer and Paulus Fagius, which had been four years in the graye, to be 


taken up and burnt openly with their books, as knowing that thoſe two worthy men 
had been of greateſt moment to the reformation of that place from popery, and had left 


ſuch powerful ſeeds of their doctrine behind them, as would never die, unleſs the men 
themſelves were digged up, and openly condemned for heretics by the univerſity itſelf. 
This was put in execution, and Doctor Pern, Vice-chancellor, appointed to preach againſt . 
Bucer : who among other things, laid to his charge the opinions which he held of the 
marriage of prieſts, of divorcement, and of oy. But immediately after his ſermon 


Vor. I. 
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or ſomewhat before, as the Book of Martyrs for a truth relates, Vol. III. p. 770. the 
ſaid Doctor Pern ſmiting himſelf on the breaſt, and in manner weeping, wiſhed with all 
bis heart, that God would grant his ſoul might then preſently depart, and remain with 


Bucer's ; for he knew his life was ſuch, that if any man's ſoul were worthy. of Heaven, 
he thought Bucer's in ſpecial to ohe moſt an Hiſtor, de Combuſt. ores & F vine | 


Acworth the Univerſity-Orator, 


Soon as that queen Elizabeth came to the crown, this condemwition of Hides hd | 
Fagius by the cardinal. and his doctors, was ſolemnly repealed by the univerſity ; and the 
memory of thoſe two famous men celebrated in an oration by Acworth the Univerſity. 
orator, which is yet extant in the Book of Martyrs, Vol. III. P- 77 3. and i in e 
Scripta Anglican. p. 936. 

Nicholas Carre, a amd man; Walter Haddon, Maſter of the: requeſts to queen 
Elizabeth; Matthew Parker, afterwards primate of England, with other eminent men, 
In their funeral orations and ſermons, expreſs abundantly how great a man Martin Bucer 

was; what an incredible loſs England ſuſtained in his death; homer that with him died the 
hope of a e reformation for that age. Ibid. . 77 


— 


Jacobus Verheiden of Grave, in bh 1805 of 23 ien 


th the Name of Martin Luther be famous, yet thou Martin Bucer, for bei 
learning, labour, care, vigilance, and writing, art not to be. held inferior to Luther. 


Bucer was a ſingular inſtrument of God, fo was Luther. By the death of this moſt 


learned and moſt faithful man, the church of Chriſt ſuſtained: a heavy loſs, as Calvin 
witneſſeth; and they who are ſtudious of Calvin, are not ignorant dae much he aſcribes 
to Bucer; for thus he writes in a letter to Viretus: What a manifold loſs befel the 


church of God in the death of Bucer, as oft as I call to mind, 5 feel {RR heart almoſt 
rent aſunder.” 


Peter Martyr Epiſt. to Comradus Hubertus 


He is 3 who hath overcome in many battles of the Lord. God lent us for a time 
this our father, and our teacher, never enough praiſed. Death hath divided me from 
a moſt unanimous friend, one truly according to mine own heart. My mind is over- 
; preſſed with grief, inſomuch that l have not power to write more. I bid thee in Chriſt 
farewel, and wiſh thou mayſt be able to "uw the Jous of To better than. 1 can 


Pear it. 


Teſtimonies given by 1 men to Pale Fagius, who held the fame ung with 
15 Martin Bucer, concerning divore. 


Paulus Fagius, born in the Palatinate, became moſt ſkilful in the n tongue. 
Being called to the miniſtry at Iſna, he publiſhed many ancient and profitable Hebrew 
books, being aided in the expences by a ſenator of that city, as Origen ſometime was by 
a cei tain rich man called Ambroſius. At length invited to Straſburgh, he there famouſſ 7 
diſcl arged the office of a teacher; until the ſame perſecution drove him and Bucer int 


Eng and, where he was preferred to a profeſſor's place in Cambridge, and ſoon after , 
died. Bezæ Icones. 


Melchior Adamus writes his life among the famous German Divines. 


\ x Sleidan and Thuanus mention him with honour in their mat A And 3 Verkeiden i in his 
as 
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HE Book which, among other great and high points of reformation, contains 
as a pro part thereof, this treatiſe here preſented, ſupreme: court of -parlia- 
ment! was by the famous author Martin Bucer, dedicated to Edward the VIth: whoſe 
incomparable youth doubtleſs had brought forth to the church of England, ſuch a glo- 
rious manhood, had his life reached it, as would have left in the affairs of religion, no- 
thing without an excellent pattern for us now to follow. But ſince the ſecret purpoſe of 
divine appointment hath reſerved no leſs perhaps than the juſt half of ſuch a ſacred 
work to be accompliſhed in this age, and principally, as we truſt, by your ſucceſsful - 
wiſdom and authority, religious Lords and Commons! what wonder if I ſeek no other, 
to whoſe exacteſt judgment and review l may commend theſe laſt and worthieſt labours 
of this renowned teacher; whom living, all the pious nobility of thoſe reforming times, 
your trueſt and beſt-imitated anceſtors, reverenced and admired. Nor was he. wanting 
to a recompence as great as was himſelf ; when both at many times before, and eſpecially 
among his laſt ſighs and prayers, teſtifying his dear and fatherly affection to the church 
and realm of England, he ſincerely wiſhed in the hearing of many devout men, that 
what he had in his laſt book written to king Edward concerning diſcipline, might have 
place in this kingdom. His hope was then. that no calamity, no confuſion, or defor- 
mity would happen to the commonwealth ; but otherwiſe he feared, leſt in the midſt of 
all this ardency to know God, yet by the neglect of diſcipline, our good endeavours 
would not ſucceed.” Theſe remarkable words of ſo godly and ſo eminent a man at his 
death, as they are related by a ſufficient” and well-known: witneſs, who heard them, and 
inſerted by Thuanus into his grave and ſerious hiſtory; ſo ought they to be chiefly con- 
ſidered by that nation for whoſe ſake they were uttered, and more eſpecially by that 
general council which repreſents the body of that nation. If therefore the book, 
or this part thereof, for neceſſary cauſes, be now revived and recommended to the uſe 
of this undiſciplined age; it hence appears, that theſe: reaſons have not erred in the 
choice of a fit patronage for a diſcourſe of ſuch importance. But why the whole tractate 
is not here brought entire, but this matter of divorcement ſelected in rp d to pre- 
vent the full ſpeed of ſome miſ-interpreter, I haſten to diſcloſe. Firſt, it will be ſoon 
manifeſt to them who know what wiſe men ſhould know; that the conſtitution and re- 
formation of a commonwealth, if Ezra and Nehemiah did not miſ-reform, is, like a 
building, to begin orderly from the foundation thereof, which is marriage and the fa- 
mily, to ſet right firſt whatever is amiſs therein. How can there elſe grow up a race of 


warrantable men, while the houſe and home that breeds them, is troubled and diſquiet- 


ed under a bondage not of God's conſtraining with a natureleſs conſtraint (if his moſt 
_ righteous judgments may be our rule) but laid upon us imperiouſly in the worſt and 
weakeſt ages of knowledge, by a canonical tyranny of ſtupid and malicious monks ? 
who having raſhly vowed themſelves to'a ſingle life, which they could not undergo, in- 
vented new fetters to throw on matrimony, that the world thereby waxing more diſſolure, 
they alſo in a general looſeneſs might fin with more favour. Next, there being yet 
among many, ſuch a ſtrange iniquity and perverſeneſs againſt all neceſſary divorce, 
while they will needs expound the words of our Saviour, not duly by comparing other 
places, as they muſt do in the reſolving of a hundred other ſcriptures, but by perſiſting 
deafly in the abrupt and papiſtical way of a literal apprehenſion againſt the direct Ana- 
logy of ſenſe, reaſon, law, and goſpel ; it therefore may well ſeem more than time to 
apply the ſound and holy perſuaſions of this apoſtolic man, to that part in us, which is 
not yet fully diſpoſſeſt of an error as abſurd, as moſt that we deplore in our blindeſt ad- 
verſaries; and to let his authority and unanſwerable reaſons be vulgarly known, that 
either his name, or the force of his doctrine may work a wholeſome. effect. Laſtly, I 
find it clear to be the author's intention, that this point of divorcement ſhould be held 
Nicol. Car. de obitu Buceri, Fo SFM | 
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and received as a moſt neceſſary and prime part of diſcipline in every Chriſtian government 
And therefore having reduced his model of reformation to fourteen heads, he beſtows 
almoſt as much time about this one point of divorce, as about all the reſt; which alſg 
was the judgment of his heirs and learned friends in Germany, beſt acquainted with his 
meaning; who firſt publiſhing this his book by Oporinus at Baſil; (a city for learning 
and conſtancy in the true faith, honourable among the firſt) added a ſpecial note in the 
title. that there the reader ſhould find the doctrine of divorce handled fo ſolidly, and ſo 
fully, as ſcarce the like in any writer of that age: and with this particular commenda- 
tion they doubted not to dedicate the book, as a moſt profitable and exquiſite diſcourſe, 
to Chriſtian the IT!d. a worthy and pious king of Denmark, as the author himſelf had 
done before to our Edward the VIth. Yet did not Bucer in that volume only declare 
what his conſtant opinion was herein, but alſo in his comment upon Matthew, written 
at Straſburgh divers years before, he treats diſtinctly and copiouſly the ſame argument 
in three ſeveral places; touches it alſo upon the viith to the Romans, and promiſes the 
fame ſolution more largely upon the firſt to the Corinthians, omitting no occaſion to 
weed out this laſt and deepeſt miſchief of the canon-law, ſown into the opinions of 
modern men, againſt the laws and practice both of God's choſen people, and the beſt 
primitive times. Wherein his faithfulneſs and powerful evidence prevailed ſo far with all 
the church of Straſburgh, that they publiſhed this doctrine of divorce, as an article of 
their confeſſion, after they had taught ſo eight and twenty years, through all thoſe times, 
when that city flouriſhed, and excelled moſt, both in religion, learning, and government, 
under thoſe firſt reſtorers of the goſpel there, Zelius, Hedio, Capito, Fagius, and thoſe 
wWho incomparably then governed the commonwealth, Farrerus and Sturmius. If -there- 
fore God in the former age found out a fervant, and by whom he had converted and 
reformed many a city, by him thought good to reſtore the moſt:needful doctrine of di- 
vorce from rigorous and harmful miſtakes on the right hand; it can be no ſtrange thing, 
if in this age he ſtir up by whatſoever means whom it pleaſes. him, to take in hand 
and maintain the ſame aſſertion. Certainly if it be in man's diſcerning to ſever provi- 
dence from chance, I could alledge many inſtances, wherein there would appear cauſe 
to eſteem of me no other than a paſſive inſtrument under ſome power and counſel higher 
and better than can be human, working to a general good in the whole courſe of this 
matter. For that I owe no light, or leading received from any man in the diſcovery of 
this truth, what time I firſt undertook it © in the doctrine and diſcipline of divorce,? and 
had only the infallible grounds of ſcripture to be my guide; he who tries the inmoſt 
heart, and ſaw with what ſevere induſtry and examination of myſelf, I ſet down every 
period, will be my witneſs. When J had almoſt finiſhed the firſt edition, I chanced to 
read in the notes of Hugo Grotius upon the vth of Matth. whom I ftrait underſtood 
iaclining to reaſonable terms in this controverſy : and ſomething he whiſpered rather than 
diſputed about the law of charity, and the true end of wedloc. Glad therefore of ſuch 
an able aſſiſtant, however at much diſtance, I reſolved at length to put off into this 
wild and calumnious world. For God, it feems, intended to prove me, whether I durſt 
alone take up a rightiul cauſe againſt a world of diſeſteem, and found I durſt. My 
name I did not publiſh, as not willing it ſhould ſway the reader either for me or | againſt 
me. But when IL was told, that the ſtile, which what it ails to be ſo ſoon diſtinguiſh- 
able, I cannot tell, was known by moſt men, and that ſome of the clergy began to in- 
veigh and exclaim on what I was credibly informed they had not read; I took it then 
for my proper ſeaſon, both to ſhew them a name that could eaſily contemn ſuch an indiſ- 
creet kind of cenſure, ' and to reinforce the queſtion with a more accurate diligence: 
that if any of them would be ſo good as to leave railing, and to let us hear. ſo much of 
his learning and chriſtian wiſdom, as will be ſtrictly demanded. of him in his anſwering 
to this problem, care was had he ſhould not ſpend his preparations , againſt a nameleſs 
pamphlet. By this time I had learned that Paulus Fagius, one of the chief fee in 
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Germany, ſent for by Frederic the Palatine, 8 reform his dominion, and after that in- 
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vited hither in king Edward's days, to be à Profeſſor of divinity in Cambridge, was of 


the ſame opinion touching divorce, which theſe men fo laviſhly traduced in me, What 
I found; I inſerted; where fitteſt place was, thinking ſure they would reſpect ſo grave an 
author, at leaſt to the moderating of their odious inferences. And having now perfected 
a ſecond edition, I referred the judging thereof to your high and impartial ſentence, ho- 
noured Lords and Commons] For I was confident, if any thing generous, any thing no-— 
ble, and above the multitude, were left yet in the ſpirit of England; it could be no 
where ſooner found, and no where ſooner underſtood, than in that houſe of Juſtice and 
true liberty where ye fit in council. Nor doth the event hitherto, for ſome reaſons 
- which 1 ſhall not here deliver, fail me of what I conceived ſo highly. Nevertheleſs, be- 
ing far otherwiſe dealt with by ſome, of whoſe profeſſion and ſuppoſed knowledge I had 
better hope, and eſteemed the deviſer of a new and pernicious paradox; I felt no diffe- 
rence within me from that 44 and firmneſs of mind, which is of neareſt kin to pati- 
ence and contentment : both for that I knew I had divulged a truth linked inſeparably 

with the moſt fundamental rules of Chriſtianity, to ſtand or fall together, and was not 
un- informed that divers learned and judicious men, teſtified their daily approbation of 
the book. Vet at length it hath pleaſed God, who had already given me ſatisfaction in 
myſelf, to afford me now a means whereby I may be fully juſtified alſo in the eyes of 
men. When the book had heen now the ſecond time ſet forth well-nigh three months, 
as I beſt remember, I then firſt came to hear that Martin Bucer had written much con- 
cerning divorce : whom earneſtly turning over, I ſoon perceived, but not without amaze- 
ment, in the ſame opinion, confirmed with the ſame reaſons which in that publiſhed 
book, without the help or imitation of any precedent writer, I had laboured out, and 
laid together. Not but that there is ſome difference in the handling, in the order, and 
the number of arguments, bur ſtil! agreeing in the ſame concluſion. So as I may juſtly 
gratulate mine own mind with due acknowledgment of aſſiſtance from above, which led 
me, not as a learner, but as a collateral teacher, to a ſympathy of judgment with no leſs 
a man than Martin Bucer. And he, if our things here below arrive him where he is, 
does not repent him to ſee that point of knowledge which he firſt, and with an unchecked” 


freedom preached to thoſe more knowing times of England, now found ſo. neceſſary, : 


though what he admoniſhed were loſt out of our memory; yet that God doth now 
again create the ſame doctrine in another unwritten table, and raiſes it up immediately 
out of his pure oracle to the convincement of a perverſe age, eager in the reformation 
of names and ceremonies, but in realities as traditional and as ignorant as their forefa- 
thers. I would aſk now the foremoſt of my profound accuſers, whether they dare af- 
firm that to be licentious, new, and dangerous, which Martin Bucer fo often, and fo ur- 
gently avouched to be moſt lawful, moſt neceſſary, and moſt chriſtian, witliout the leaſt 
blemiſh to his good name, among all the worthy men of that age, and ſince, who teſ- 
titfy ſo highly of him? if they dare, they muſt then ſet up an . 1M of their 
cn againſt all thoſe churches and ſaints who honoured him without this exception: 
if they dare not, how can they now make that, licentious doctrine in another, 
which was never blamed or confuted in Bucer, or in Fagius? The truth is, there 
will be due to them for this their unadviſed rafhneſs, Me beſt donative that can 
be given them; T mean, a round reproof; now that where they thought to be moſt 
magiſterial, they have diſplayed. their own want, both of reading, and of judgment. 
Firſt, to be ſo Mme nüt in the writings of Bucer, which are ſo obvious and ſo uſe- 
ful in their own faculty; next, to be ſo caught in a prejudicating weakneſs, as to con- 
demn that for lewd, which (whether they 2 or not) theſe ele ſervants of Chriſt 
_ commended for lawful; and for new, that which was taught by theſe almoſt. the 
. firſt and greateſt authors of reformation, who were never taxed for ſo teaching; and de- 
dicated without ſcruple to a royal pair of the firſt reforming kings in Chriſtendom, and 
conteſt in the public confeſſion of a moſt Orthddoxal church and ſtate in Germany. This 
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is alſo another fault which I muſt tell them; that they have ſtood now almoſt - this 
whole year clamouring afar off, while the book hath been twice printed, twice bought 
up, and never once vouchſafed a friendly conference with the author, Who would be 
glad and thankful to be ſhewn an error, either by private diſpute, or public anſwer, and 
could retract, as well as wiſe men before him; might alſo be worth. = gaining, as one 
who heretofore hath done good ſervice to the church by their own confeſſion. Or if he be 
obſtinate, their confutation would have rendered him without excuſe, and reclaimed 
others of no mean parts, who incline to his opinion. But now their work is more than 
doubled; and how they will hold up their heads againſt the ſudden aſpect of theſe two 
great and reverend ſaints whom they have defamed, how they will make good the cen- 
ſuring of that, for a novelty of licence, which Bucer conſtantly. taught to be a pure and 
holy law of Chriſt's kingdom, let them adviſe. For againſt theſe my adverſaries, who 
before the examining of a propounded truth in a fit time of. reformation, have had the 
_ conſcience to oppoſe naught elſe but their blind reproaches and ſurmiſes, that a ſingle in- 
nocence might not be oppreſſed and overborn by a crew of mouths, for the reſtoring of a 
law and doctrine falſly and unlearnedly reputed new and ſcandalous ; God, that I may 
ever magnify and record this his goodneſs, hath unexpectedly raiſed up as it were from 
the dead, more than one famous light of the firſt reformation to bear witneſs with me, 
and to do me honour in that very thing, wherein theſe. men thought to have blotted me: 
And hath given them the proof of a capacity which they deſpiſed, running equal, and au 
thentic with ſome of their chiefeſt maſters unthought of, and in a point of ſageſt moment. 
However, if we know at all when to aſcribe the occurrences. of this life. to the work of a 
ſpecial Providence, as nothing is more uſual in the talk of, good men, what can be more 
like to a ſpecial Providence of God, than in the firſt reformation of England, that this 
queſtion of divorce, as a main thing to be reſtored to juſt freedom, was written, and ſe- 
riouſly commended to Edward the VIth. by a man called from another country to be 
the inſtructor of our nation; and now in this preſent renewing of the church and com- 
'monwealth, which:we pray may be more laſting, that the ſame queſtion ſhould be again 
treated and preſented to this parliament, by one enabled to uſe the ſame reaſons without 
the leaſt ſight or knowledge:of what was done before? It were no treſpaſs, Lords and 
Commons! though ſomething of leſs note were attributed to the ordering of a heavenly 
power; this queſtion. therefore of ſuch prime concernment both to chriſtian and civil 
welfare, in ſuch an extraordinary manner, not recovered, but plainly twice born to theſe 
latter ages, as from.a divine hand I -tender to your acceptance, and moſt. conſiderate 
thoughts. Think. not that God raiſed up in vain. a man of greateſt authority in the 
church, to tell a trivial and licentious tale in the ears. of that good prince, and to be- 
queath it as his laſt will and teſtament, nay rather as the teſtament and royal law of 
Chriſt to this nation; or that it ſhould of itſelf after ſo many years, as it were in a 
new field where it was never ſown, grow up again as a vicious plant in the mind of 
another, who had ſpoke honeſteſt things to the nation; though he knew not that what 
his youth then reaſoned without a pattern, had been heard already, and well allowed 
from the gravity and worth of Martin Bucer: till meeting with the envy of men igno- 
rant in their own undertaken calling, God directed him to the forgotten writings of this 
faithful evangeliſt, to be his defence and warrant againſt the groſs imputation of broach- 
ing licence. Ye are now in the glorious way to high virtue, and matchleſs deeds, truſt- 
ed with a moſt ineſtimable truſt, the aſſerting of our juſt liberties. Le have a nation 
that expects now, and from mighty ſufferings aſpires to be the example of all Chriſten- 
dom to a perfecteſt reforming. Dare to be as great, as ample, and, as eminent in the 
fair progreſs of your noble deſigns, as the full and goodly ſtature of truth and excellence 
3tſelf ; as unlimited by petty precedents and copies, as your unqueſtionable calling from 
Heaven gives ye power to be. What are all our public immunities and privileges worth, 
and how ſhall it be judged that we fight for them with minds worthy te enjoy them, if 
we ſuffer ourſelves in the mean while not to underſtand the moſt important paar foo 
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God and nature hath given us in the family ; Which na wiſe nation ever wanted, till the 


moſt prudent laws for human and moſt imprudent canons : whereby good men in the 
beſt portion of their lives, and in that ordinance of God, which entitles them from the 
beginning to moſt juſt and requiſite” contentments, are compelled to civil indignities, 
which by the law of Moſes bad men were not compelled to? Be not bound about, and 
ſtraitened in the ſpacious wiſdom. of your free ſpirits, by the ſcanty and unadequate and in- 
conſiſtent principles of ſuch as condemn others for adhering to traditions, and are them- 
ſelves the proſtrate worſhippers of cuſtom; and of ſuch a tradition as they can deduce- + 
from no antiquity, but from the rudeſt, and thickeſt barbariſm of antichriſtian times. 
But why do I anticipate the more acceptable, and prevailing voice of learned Bucer him- 
felf, the paſtor of nations? And O that I could fet him living before ye in that doctoral 
chair, where once the learnedeſt of England, thought it no diſparagement to. ſit at his 
feet! He would be ſuch a pilot, and ſuch a father to ye, as ye would ſoon find the dif- 

ference of his hand and ſkill upon the helm of reformation. Nor do I forget that faith- 
ful aſſociate of his labours, Paulus Fagius; for theſe their great names and merits, how 
precious ſoever, God hath now joined with me neceſſarily, in the good or evil report of 
this doctrine which I leave with you. It was written to a religious king of this land ; 
written earneſtly, as a main matter wherein this kingdom needed a reform, if it purpoſed 
to be the kingdom of Chriſt: Written by him, who if any, ſince the days of Luther, 
merits to be counted the Apoſtle of our Church : whoſe unwearied pains and watching 
for our ſakes, as they ſpent him quickly here among us, ſo did they, during the ſhort- 
neſs of his life, incredibly promote the goſpel throughout this realm. The authority; 


the Ra the gocllineſs of this man conſulted with, is able to out-ballance all. that the 
lightneſs of 1 vulgar oppoſition can bring to counterpoiſe. I leave him alſo as. my com- 


pleat ſurety and teſtimonial, if truth be not the beſt witneſs to itſelf, that what I formerly : 
ſented to your reading on this ſubje&, was good, and juſt, and honeſt, not licentious. 
Not that J have now more confidence by the addition of theſe great authors to my party; 
for what I wrote was not my opinion, but my knowledge; even then when I could trace. 
no footſtep in the way I went: nor that I think to win upon your apprehenſions with. 
numbers and with names, rather than with reaſons ; yet certainly the worſt of: my. de- 
tractors will not except againſt ſo good a bail of my integrity and judgment, as now 
appears for me. They muſt elſe put in the fame of Bucer and of Fagius, as my ac- 
complices and confederates, into the fame indictment; they muſt dig up the good name 
of theſe prime worthies (if their names could be ever buried) they. muſt dig them up and 
brand them as the papiſts did their bodies; and thoſe their pure unblameable ſpirits, which 
live not only in heaven, but in their writings, they muſt attaint with new. attaintures, 
which no proteſtant ever before aſperſed them with. Or if perhaps we may obtain to get: 
our appeachment new drawn a writ of error, not of libertiniſm, tliat thoſe two. princi- 
pal leaders of reformation may not now come to be ſued in a bill of licence, to the ſcandal. 
of our Church; the brief Tefale will be, that for the error, if their own works be not 
thought fufficient to defend them, there lives yet, who will be ready, in a fair and 
chriſtianly diſcuſſive way, to debate and ſift this matter to the utmoſt ounce of learning 
and religion, in him that ſhall lay it as an error, either upon Martin Bucer, or any other 
of his opinion. If this be not enough to qualify my traducers, and that they think it 
more for the wiſdom of their virulence, not to recant the injuries they. have beſpoke me, 
I ſhall not for much more diſturbance than they can bring me, intermit the proſecution 
of thoſe thoughts which may render me beſt ſerviceable, either to this age, or if it. ſo 
happen, to poſterity ; following the fair pat ious- e. | 
lords and commons ! ' againſt the breaſt fry have opened; and depending ſo. on 
your happy ſucceſſes in the hopes that I haye conceived cither of 1 or ot: the nation, 
as muſt needs conclude me one who moſt affectionãtely wilhes. and awaits the proſperous 
_ Hive of your noble and valorous counſel. © Joan Meuron. 


h which your illuſtrious exploits, honoured = 
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Eſides theſe things, Chrift our king, and his churches require a your ed 
B majeſty, that you would . upon you the juſt” care of marriages. . For it is un- 
ſpeakable how many good conſciences are hereby entangled, afflicted, and in dan - 
ger, becauſe there are no juſt laws, no pry way conſtituted according to | God's word, 
touching this holy ſociety arid fountain of mankind. For ſeeing matrimony is a civil thing, 
men, that they may rightly contract, inviolably keep, and not without extreme neceſlity 
diſſolve marriage, are not only to be taught by the doctrine and diſcipline of the Church, 
but alſo are to be acquitted, aided, and compellen by laws and judicature of the com- 
monwealth. Which thing pious emperors acknowledging, and therein framing themſelves 
to the law of nations, gave laws both of contracting and preſerving, and alſo where 
an unhappy need required, of divorcing marriages. "As may be ſeen in the Code of 
Juſtinian, the 5th book, from the beginning through eh es 5 And in the | 
authentic of Juſtinian the. 22d, and fome others. | 


But the antichriſts of Rome, to get the imperial power into their own hands, firſt by 


Fraudulent perſuaſion, afterwards by force drew to themſelves the whole authority of 


determining and judging as well in matrimonial cauſes, as in moſt other matters. There- 
fore it hath been long believed, that the care and government thereof doth not belong to 
the civil magiſtrate. Yet whete the goſpel of Chriſt is received, the laws of antichriſt 
ſhould be rejected. If therefore kings and governors take not this care, by the power of 


law and juſtice to provide that marriages be piouſly contracted, religiouſly kept, and lau- 


fully diſſolved, if need require, who ſees not what confuſion and trouble is brought upon 
this holy ſociety: and what a rack is prepared, even for many of the beſt conſciences, while 
they have no certain laws to follow, no juſtice to implore, if any intolerable thing happen? 
And how much it concerns the honour and ſafety of the commonwealth, that De 
according to the will of Chriſt, be made, maintained, and not without juſt cauſe diſſol 

who underſtands not? For unleſs that firſt and holieſt ſociety of man and woman be purely 


conſtituted, that houſhold diſcipline may be upheld by them according to God's law, * how 


can we expect a race of good men? Let your majeſty therefore know that this is mw 
duty, and in the firſt Place, to palme to e the Juſt pricing of wan, 


* 
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Confeh be we ori five! in Chriſt, are not Bana: to the civil t of N Moſes i in every 

circumſtance; yet ſeeing no laws can be more honeſt, juſt, and e ehe than thoſe 
which God himſelf gave, who is eternal wiſdom and 5, J fee not why chriſtians, 
in things which no leſs appertain to them, ought not to Follow the laws of Gos, rather 
than of any men. We are not to uſe circumciſion, ſacrifice, and thoſe bodily waſhings. | 
preſcribed to the Jews ; yet by theſe things we may rightly learn, with what purity and 
devotion both Baptiſm ar the Lord's ſupper ſhould be adminiſtered and received. How 
much more is it our duty to obſerve Uligently what the Lord hath commanded, and 
taught b e e his people concerning marriage, whereof we have the uſe no 
leſs than they? 

And becauſe this ſame worthy author hath another paſſage to this purpoſe, in his com- 
ment upon Matthew, Chap. v. 19. 1 here inſert it from p. 46. 

Since we have need of civil laws, and the power of puniſhing, it will be wiſeſt not to 
contemn thoſe given by Moſes; but ſeriouſly rather to conſider what the meaning of God 
was in them, what he chiefly required, arid how much it might be to the £ of every 
nation, if they would borrow 8 their manner of governing the commonwealth z yet 
freely all things and with the ſpirit of Chriſt.” For what Solon, or Plato, or Ariſtotle, what 
ps ſor or Cæſars could make beer! laws than God? And it is no light argument, that 

many magiſtrates at this day, do not enough acknowledge the kingdom of Chriſt, though 
they would ſeem moſt CHOI 8 [oven their ſrates by laws ſo diverſe from 4 
thoſe of Moſes. 3 fs | 

The 18th chapter. Lonly mention. as. a ding not here 1 in quettion, chat 
marriage without conſent o parents ought not to be held good yet with this an 
cation fit to he known, _ - 

That if parents admit not the honeſt defires of their children but ſhall perſiſt to abuſe 7 
the power they have over them; they are to be mo n admonitions, entreaties 

and perſuaſions, firſt of their friends and kindred, next eee Whom if 

ſtill the hard parents: refuſe to hear, then ought the magiſtrate to interpoſe his power: 
leſt any by the evil mind of their parents be detained from marriage longer than is meet, 
or forced to an 7 kb 1 in 0.1 caſe the Roman laws w_ en C. de 
"Ws . 1 he 9." 207. 5 „ 


hether it work be (pune to revoke the JET of marriage. 


pen: * nchen queſtion concerning contradis, when they ought to Wk un- 
changeable? for religious emperors decreed that the contract was not indiſſoluble, | 
unti] the ſpouſe were brought, home, and the ſolemaities performed. They thought it a 
ching unworthy of divine and human equity, and the due conſideration of man's infirmity , 
in deliberating and determining, when ſpace is given to renounce. other contracts of muctr: | 
leſs moment, Which are not t confirmed before the magiſtrate, to deny that to the moſt ' 
"IT 3 of — which OR the — care and conſultation. Kt 
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leſt ſuch a covenant ſhould be brok; 


en for no juſt cauſe, and to the injury of that perſon 
to whom marriage was promiſed, they decreed a” fine, that he who denied marriage to 
whom he had promiſed, and for ſome cauſe not approved by the judges, ſhould Pay the 
double of that pledge which was gi given at making ſure, or as much as the 11 ſhould 
pronounce might ſatisfy the damage, or the hindrance: of either party. It being moſt 
certain, that oft-times The contract, ' juſt and honeſt cauſes of depitiing from promiſe, 

come to be known and found out, it cannot be other than the duty of pious princes to 
give men the ſame liberty of unpromiſing in theſe caſes, as pious emperors granted: 
el pecially where there is only a promiſe, and not carnal knowledge. as there is no 
true marriage between them, who agree not in true conſent of mind; 3 ſo it will be the 
part of godly magiſtrates to procure that no matrimony be among their ſubjects, but what 
is knit with love and conſent. And tho? your e, be not · bound to the imperial laws, 
yet it is the 8 of a chriſtian king to embrace and follow Whatever he knows to be any 
where piouſly and juſtly conſtituted, and to be honeſt, juſt, and well-pleaſing to his people. 

But why in God's law and the examples of his ſaints, nothing hereof i is read, no marvel ; 

ſeeing his ancient people had * yea a prece t, that  whalo c could not bend his, wind 
to the true love of his wife, ſhould give her a bil of. divorce, and fend her from him, 
though after carnal knowledge and long dn dwelling together. This is enough to authorize 
a godly prince in that indulgence whi gives to the changing of a contra; both 
becauſe it is certainly the invention of antichriſt, that the 135 h marriage de preſenti, 
as they call it, ſhould be indiſſoluble, and becauſe i it ſhould. be a prince's care that ma- 
trimony be ſo joined, as God ordained; which is, that every F : ſhould love. 55 wife 
with ſuch a love as Adam expreſs d to Eve: So as 185 POE A ITY. 
may become one fleſh, and one ſp 1 in the Lord. 
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TOW fi ince there ought not to be leſs care that marriage be ged. kepr, than 
that it be piouſſy and deliberately contracted, it will be meet that to every Church 
be ordained certain grave and godly men, ho may have this care upon. meg. to obſerve 
whether the huſband. bear himſelf wiſely toward the wife, loving, and inciting her. to 
all piety, and the other duties of this life; and whether the wife be bj ect to her huſband, 
and ſtudy t6 be truly a meet help to him, as firſt to all godlineſs, ſo: 980 other uſe of 
life. And if they ſhall find each to other failing of their duty, or the one long abſent from 
the other without juſt and urgent cauſe, or giving ſuſpicion of irreligious and imp 
life, or of living in manifeſt wickedneſs, let it be admoniſhed them in time. And if their 
authority be contemned, let the names of ſuch contemners be brought to. the magiſtrate, 
who may uſe puniſhment to compel ſuch violators of marriage to their duty, that they 
may abſtain from all probable ſuſpicion of tranſgreſling ; and if they admit of ſuſpected 
company, the magiſtrate is to forbid. them; whom they not therein obeying, are to 'be 
_ puniſhed as adulterers, according to the law of Juſtinian, Avthent. 117. For if holy 
vedloc, the fountain and ſeminary of good ſubj jets," be not ilantly preſerved; from all 
blots and diſturbances, what can be hoped, as T Tad before, the fo 95 — up of 4 
men, and a right reformation of the commonwealth? We hoe: it is not engu 
Chriſtians to abſtain from tour deeds, but from the Wb and ſulpieion n 
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\ TOW we ſhall ſpeak. about that diſſolving of. matrimony which may be approved 
in the ſight of God, if any grievous neceſſity require. In which thing the Roman 
antichriſts have knit many a pernicious entanglement to diſtreſſed conſciences: for that 
they might here alſo. exalt 1 above God, as if they would be wiſer and chaſter 
than God himſelf is; for no cauſe, honeſt or neceſſary, will they permit a final divorce: 
in the mean while, whoredoms and adulteries, and Worſe things than theſe, not wy 
tolerating in themſelves and others, but cheriſhing and throwing men headlong into theſe 
evils. For although they alſo disjoin married perſons from board and bed, that is, from 
all conjugal ſociety, and communion, and this not only for adultery, but for ill uſage, 
and matrimonial duties denied; yet they -forbid thoſe thus parted, to join in wedloc 
with others; but, as I, ſaid before, any diſhoneſt aſſociating they permit. And they | 

- pronounce the bond of marriage to remain between thoſe whom they have thus is 4 
rated. As if the bond of marriage, God fo teaching and pronouncing, were not ſuch a 
league as binds the married couple to. al ſogiety oy and communion in divine and 
human things; and ſo aſſociated keeps them! Something indeed out of the later fathers 
they may pretend for this their tyranny, eſpecially out of Auſtin and ſome others, who 
were much taken with a prepoſterous admiration of fingle life ; yet though theſe fathers 
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divorce; yet if we mark the cuſtom of the church, and the common Judgment which 
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le yet her huſband was alive; he defends in 
ſhould marry, for f 


But ſome, one 5 ere adds, Neither, did ſhe know the vi- 


I vill not praiſe her converted, unleſs I firſt abſolve her guilty.” For why does he call 
them ſlanderers who accuſed Fabiola of marrying again, if he did not judge it a matter of 
chriſtian equity and charity, to paſs by and pardon that fact, though in his own opinion 
he held it a fault? And what can this mean, I will not praiſe her, unleſs I firſt abſolve 
her?“ For how could he abſolve her, but fra that Fabiola, neither in rejecting | 
n 1 1 2 1 | | er 
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her vitious huſband, nor in marrying another, had committed ſuch a fin, as could be juſt- 
ly condemned? Nay, he proves both by evident reaſon, and clear teſtimonies of ſcrip- 
ture, that ſhe avoided fin. | PT „%%%/«ͤ;ͤ ³⁸ 8 

This alſo is hence tinderſtood, that Jerome by the vigour of the goſpel, meant that 
height and perfection of our Saviour's precept, which might be remitted to thoſe that 
durn; for he adds, * But if ſhe be accuſed in that ſne remained not unmarried, 1 ſhall 
confeſs the fault, ſo I may relate the neceſflity.” If then he acknowledged a neceflity, as 
he did, becauſe ſhe was young, and could not live in widowhooed, certainly he could not 


impute her ſecond marriage to her much blame: but when he excuſes her out of the word 


of God, does he not openly declare his thoughts, that the ſecond marriage of Fabiola was 
permitted her by the Holy Ghoſt himſelf, for the neceſſity which he ſuffered; and to ſhun 
the danger of fornication, though ſhe went ſomewhat aſide from the vigour of the goſpel? 

But if any urge that Fabiola did public penance. for her ſecorid marriage, which was fiot 
impoſed but for great faults; it is anſwered, ſhe was not enjoined to this penance, but 
did it of her own accord, and not till after her ſecond huſband's death.” As in the 
time of Cyprian, we read that many were wont to do voluntary penance for ſmall faults, 
which were not liable to excommunicatioo o. 
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1 omit his teſtimonies out of Cyprian, Gelaſius, e de contented. only to relite 
what he thence collects to the preſent purpoſee. 


? 


life, when as the queſtion was of marriage after divorce ? For this reaſon, that they 


| whom it ſo much moves, becauſe ſome of the fathers thought. marriage after any kind of 


divorce, to be condemned of our Saviour, may ſee that this concluſfon follows not. The 


fathers thought all marriage after divorce to be forbidden of our Saviour; therefore they 


thought ſuch marriage was not to be tolerated ina Chriſtian. / For the ſame fathers judged 
it forbidden to marry after vow; yet fuch marriages they neither diſſolved nor excommu- 
nicated : for theſe words of our Saviour, and of the Holy Ghoſt, ſtood in their way; 


All cannot receive this ſaying, but they to whom it is given. Every one hath his pro- 
per gift from God, one after this manner, another after that: It is Better to marry thian | 


to burn. I will that younger widows marry ;* and the like. 
So there are many canons and laws extant; whereby prieſts, if they married; were re- 

moved from their office, yet is it not read that their marriage was diſſolved, as the pa- 
piſts now-a-days do, or that they were excommunicated, nay expreſly they might com- 
municate as laymen. If the conſideration of Human- infirmity, and thoſe teſtimonies of 

divine ſcripture which grant marriage to every one that wants. it, perſuaded thoſe fathers to 
bear themſelves ſo humanely toward them who had married with. breach of vow. to God, 
as they believed, and with divorce of that marriage wherein they-were in a manner. joined 


to God; who doubts but that the ſame fathers held the like humanity Was to be afforded 
to thoſe who after divorce and faith broken with men, as they thought, entered into a ſc- 
_ cond marriage? For among ſuclr are alſo found no leſs weak, and no leſs burning. 
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Who of the ancient fathers have granted marriage after divorce. . 1 


HIS is clear both by what hath been ſaid, and by that which Origen relates of cer - 

rain biſhops in his time, Homil. 7. in Matth. I know ſome,” faith he, which are 
over churches, who without ſcripture have permitted the wife to marry while her former 
huſband lived. And did this againſt ſcripture, which ſaith, the wife is bound to her 
huſband fo long as he lives; and ſhe ſhall be called an adultreſs, if, her huſband living, 
ſhe take another man; yet did they not permit this withous gauſe, perhaps for the infir- 
mity of ſuch as had not continence, they permitted evil to avoid worſe.” - Ye ſee Origen 
and the doctors of his age, not without all cauſe, permitted women after divorce to 
marry, though their former husbands were lying yet writes that they permitted. againſt 
ſcripture. But what cauſe could they have to do fo, unleſs they thought our Saviour in his 
_ precepts of divorce had ſo forbidden, as willing to remit ſuch perfection. to his weaker 
ones, caſt into of. wotle nl, n ded eels ow ana: 

The ſame thought Leo, Biſhop of Rome, Ep. 85. to the-Afviean Biſhops of Mauri- 
tania Cæſarienſis, wherein complaining of a certain prieſt, who divorcing his wife, or 
being divorced by her, as other copies have it, had married another, neither diſſolves 
the matrimony, nor excommunicates him, only unprieſts him. The fathers therefore, 
as we ſee, did not ſimply and wholly condemn marriage after divorce. „ 

But as for me, this remitting of our Saviour's precepts, which theſe ancients allow. 
to. the infirm in marrying. after yew and divoree, 1 in no ways admit; for whatfo- 
ever plainly conſents not. with the commandment, cannot, I am certain, be permitted, or 
ſuffered in any Chriſtian : for Heaven and earth ſhall paſs away, but not a tittle from 
the commands of God among them who expect life eternal. Let us therefore conſider; 
and weigh:the words of our Lord concerning marriage and divorce, which he pronounced 
both by himſelf, and by his apoſtle, and let us compare them with other oracles of God; 

for. whatſoever. is contrary td theſe, I ſhall.not perſuade the leaſt tolerating thereof. But 
if it can be taught to agree with the word of God, yea to be commanded that mo 
men may have permiſſion given them to divorce and marry again, I muſt prefer the 
authority of. God's word before the opinion of fathers and doctors, as they themſelves 
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The words of our Lord, and of the Holy Ghoſt; by the A 


r . 2 5 | ; 
poſtle Paul concern. 


ing Divorce, are explained: The iſt axiom that Chriſt could not condemn of © _ 


Adultery, that which he once commanded. © 


I UT the. words of our Lord, and of the Holy Ghoſt, out of which Auſtin and 
ſome others of the fathers think it concluded that our Saviour forbids - marriage af- 
ter any divorce, are theſe ;- Mat. v. $1, 32. It hath been ſaid, &c. And Matt, xix. 7. 
They ſay unto him, why did Moſes then command,” &c. And Mark x. and Luke xvi. 
Rom. vii. 1, 2, 3, 1 Cor, vii. 10, 11. Hence therefore they conclude that all marriage 
after divorce is called adultery z which to commit, being no ways to be tolerated in any- 
chriſtian, they think it follows that ſecond marriage is in. no caſe to be permitted either to. 
the divorce, or to the divorced. | | „„ „%%% ᷑ —äßUßÄß. a 
But that it may be more fully and plainly perceived what force is in this kind of 
reaſoning, it will be the beſt courſe to lay down certain grounds whereof no Chriſtian 
can doubt the truth. Firſt, it is a. wickedneſs to ſuſpect that our Saviour W 
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that for adultery, which himſelf, in his own law which he came to fulfil, and not to 
diſſolve, did not only permit, but alſo command; for by him the only mediator, was 
the whole law of God given. But that by this law of God, marriage was permitted 


after any, divorce, is certain by Deut. xxiv. 1. 4 0p | | 4 


That God in his law did not only grant, but alſo command diyerce to certain 
EU T. xxiv. 1. © When a man math taken a wife,” &c. But: in Mal. 15 155 16. 5 
| is read the Lord's command to put her away whom a man hates, in theſe words: 
Take heed to your ſpirit, and let none deal  injuriouſly againſt the wife of his youth, 
If he hate, let him put away, ſaith the Lord God of Iſrael. And he ſhall hide thy vio. 
lence with his garment,” that marries her divorced by thee, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts; 
but take heed to your ſpirit, and do no injury.“ By theſe teſtimonies of the divine 
law, we ſee that the Lord did not only permit, but alſo expreſly. and earneſtly com- 
manded his people, by whom he would that all holineſs and faith of marriage-covenant 
| ſhould be obſerved, that he who could not induce his mind to love his wife with a true 
conjugal love, might diſmiſs her that ſhe might marry to another. Pt mn een 
%% EM Et» Grate ton =» 
That what the Lord permitted and commanded to his ancient people concern- 
ling Divorce belongs alſo to Chriſtiass.. 


RA TOW what the Lord permitted to his firſt born people, that certainly he could 
| not forbid to his own among the Gentiles, whom he made coheirs, and into one 
body with his people; nor could he ever permit, much leſs command aught that was 
not good for them, at leaſt ſo uſed as he commanded. For being God, he is not 
changed as man. Which thing who ſeriouſly conſiders, how can he imagine that God 
would make that wicked to them that believe, and ſerve him under grace, which he 
granted and commanded to them that ſerved him under the law? Whenas the ſame 
cauſes require the ſame permiſſion. And who that knows but human matters, and loves 
the truth, will deny that many marriages hang as ill together now, as ever they did among 
the Jews? So that ſuch marriages are liker to torments than true marriages. As there- 
fore the Lord doth always ſuccour and help the oppreſſed, ſo he would ever have it pro- 
vided for injured huſbands and wives, that under pretence of the marriage bond, they 
be not ſold to perpetual vexations, inſtead of the loving and comfortable marriage-duties. 
And laſtly, as God doth always deteſt hypocriſy and fraud, ſo neither doth he approve 
that among his people, that ſhould be counted marriage, wherein none of thoſe duties 
remain, whereby the league of wedloc is chiefly preſerved. What inconſiderate neglect 
then of God's law is this, that I may not call it worſe, to hold that Chriſt our Lord 
would not grant the ſame remedies both of divorce and ſecond marriage to the weak, or 
to the evil, if they will needs have it ſo, but eſpecially to the innocent and wronged ; 
whenas the ſame urgent cauſes remain as before, when the diſcipline of the Church and 
Magiſtrate hath tried what may be tried?  _ — JVC 
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c H A P. XXVII. 


That our Lord Chriſt intended not to make new lows of marriage and divorce, ot 
of. any civil matters. Axiom 2. 


T is Bk all who determine of the klug don 
ſcriptures, iy all godly men ought to do, that our Saviour upon earth took not on 
him either to give new laws in civil affairs, or to change the old. But it is certain that 
| matrimony and divorce are civil things. Which the chriſtian emperors knowing, gave 
conjugal laws, and reſerved the adminiſtration of 'them 'to their on Dow. Which no 
true ancient biſnop ever e ene 5 1 
Our Saviour came to preach c and remiſſion 2 Wag u en ore thoſs who put 
away their wives pretty any | juſt eauſe, were not touched with conſcience of the ſin, 
through miſunderſtanding the law, he recalled them to a: right interpretation, and 
taught that the woman in the beginning was ſo joined to the man, that there ſnould be 
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a perpetual union both in body and ſpirit: where this is not, the W is FOE 


broke, before ew be yet _ Ae. made, or n enn 
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3 „ HA of XXX: | 
That it js wicked to ſtrain the e of Chriſt beyond their purpoſe 


| This i is his third. Axiom, whereof there needs no erlesen have, 


CHAP. X 


That all places of Scripture about the ſame thing are 10 55 bd, and ny Ty 
to avoid contradictions. Axiom Mp” 2 


This he demonſtrates at large out of ſundry, places i in the goſpel; and cha wi 98 
* precept againſt ſwearing, which compared with: many places of the law and dophen : 
is a flat contradiction of them all, if we follow e the . The r 

ing repeated briefly. his four axioms, =& thus Fa e 


Theſe things thus pre-admonilſied; let us ; enquire what the uadankced meaning is 1 of; 
our Saviour's words, and enquire according to the rule which is obſerved by all 2 
and good men in their expoſitions; that praying firſt to God, who is the only opener of 
our hearts, we may firſt with fear and reverence conſider well the words of our Saviour 
touching this queſtion. Next, that we may compare them with all other places of ſcrip- 


ture treating of this 8 to ſee how nd conſent with our Serie n . and! 
thoſe of his TO: 1 | | | | 
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This Gate diſputes MIO Auſtin. and 4 Pa viſt, who deny Seba marta even 


to them who divorce in caſe of adultery; which Roſs it is not controverted among 


true proteſtants, but that * innocent nt is ; caſi ily allowed to dens” 1 are The: 
3 1 N ol Fl 
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* Matthew v. 24; 8 


and offices of Chriſt by the holy | 
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led in the doctrine and diſcipline en to ee n r * oma 


© That Adultery is to be puniſhed with Death. 


That it is lawful for a wiſe to leave an Adulterer, ot to , marry ber huſband. 


matrimony, cannot be extended beyond the general rule. 


to the Jews; for, ſaith he, I N to them that know the law. They knew. no law of 


of marriage, keep themſelves mutually bound to injuries. and diſgraces z for ſuch * a 
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ning Divorce. 


C HAP. XXIII. 


That a manifeſt Adultreſs ought to be divorced, and cannot lawful be tetained in 
| marriage by any true chriſtian. | ; 


This che he prove ſufficiently, yet I let paſs, becauſe this queſtion was not has 
treatiſe as runs parallel, 
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This — alſo I omit for the reaſon laſt alldged. 


CHAP, XXXIV.. 


This is . granted and therefore excuſes me e the W out. 


0 H A P. XXV. Fs ot 
| Places i in the writin g of the apoſtle Paul, waiting Une expined. 


ET us conſider the anſwers of the Lord given by the apoſtle ſeverally. . Concern- 
ing the firſt, which is Rom. vii. 1. Know ye not, brethren, for 1 ſpeak. to them 
that know the law, &c. Ver. 2. The woman is bound by the law to her huſband ſo long 


+ 4 he liveth.“ Here it is certain that the Holy Ghoſt had no purpoſe to determine aught 


of marriage, or divorce, but only to bring an example from the common and ordinary 


law of wedloc, to ſhew that as no covenant holds either party being dead, ſo now that 


we are not bound to the law, but to Chriſt our Lord, ſeeing that through him we are 


dead to fin, and to the law; and ſo joined to Chriſt that we may bring forth fruit in 


him from a willing godlineſs, and os by the compulſion of law, whereby our fins. are 
more excited, and | become more violent. What therefore the holy ſpirit. here L eaks of 


Beſides it is manifeſt, that the apoſtle did alledge the law of wedlock, as it was . 


God but that by Moſes, which plainly grants divorce for ſeveral reaſons.” It cannot 
therefore be ſaid that the apoſtle cited this general example out of the law, to aboliſh the 
ſeveral exceptions of that law, which God himſelf granted by giving authority to divorce. 
Next, when the apoſtle brings an example out of God's Jaw concerning man and wife, 
it muſt be neceſſary that we underſtand ſuch for man and wife, as are ſo indeed accord- . 
ing to the ſame law of God; that is, who are ſo diſpoſed as that they are both. willing 
and able to perform the neceſſary duties of marriage; not thoſe who under a falſe title 


are nothing leſs than lawful man and wife. . 

The like anſwer is to be given to all the other places both of the oof] pel and the ap | 
tle, that whatever he Pr may be proved out 0 God's law, Is not excluded from 
thoſe places, For the ſpirit of God doth not enden nga formerly granted came : 
| OW 
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lowed, where there is like cauſe and reaſon. Hence Ambroſe, upon that place, 1 Cor 
vii. 13. A brother or a ſiſter is not under bondage in ſuch caſes, thus expounds z 
The reverence of marriage is not due to him who abhors the author of marriage; nor 
is that wanne which is without deyotion to God: he fins not therefore who is 
put away for 's cauſe, though he j join himſelf; to another. For the diſhonour of the 
Creator diſſolves the right of matrimony to him who is deſerted, that he be not accuſed, - 
though marrying. to another, The faith of wedloc is not to be kept with him who de- 
parts, that he might not hear the God of Chriſtians to be the author of wedloc. For | 
if Ezra cauſed the Pract e and huſbands to be divorced, that God mi ght be 
appeaſed, and not offended, though they took others of met own faith, Lo much 
more ſhall it be free, if the miſbelieyer depart, to 5 one - of our own religion. For 
this is not to be counted matrimony, Which is agai law of God.?“ | 

Two things are here'to be obſerved toward the ie flog diſcourſe, which truth irſelf, 
and the force of God's word hath drawn from this holy man, For. thoſe words are 
very large, Matrimon pen! Bug not ratified, without devotion to God.“ And the diſho- - 
nour of the Creator diſſolves the right of matrimony. * For deyotion is far off, and diſ. 
honour is don to, God y A, who pork. in any wie 8 s and heinous Ae... =.» 
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5 That eng it Gi in oY Goſpel, as if our Saviour aid Divorce wy for | 
Adultei 5 yet in very deed he granted it for other cauſes alſo, 


OW We to be dealt with this gbeſtibn, whether i it be lawful to, divorce and. ma 
again for other cauſes, en Lug „ lince our Saviour expreſſed that only ? T ary 
this queſtion, if we retain our iples already laid, and muſt acknowledge it to be 
a curſed blaſphemy, if we ſay, bav'd words of God do contradict one another; of ne- 
ceſſity we muſt confeſs chat . our Lord id grant divorce, and. marriage 5 aber or, 
other cauſes beſides adultery „ notwithi 18 what he ſaid in Matthew. 
who conſider but only W ace, 1 Cor. vii. Sohich treats of believers = yr od i 
matched together; nt of place confeſs,” That our Lord granted juſt divorce, and ſe- 
cond marriage in the cauſe of deſertion, which is other than the cauſe of fornication. 
And if there be one other cauſe found lawful, then is Je moſt true, that deres was | 
granted not only for fornication. 
Next, it cannot be doubted, as Latered ehre by chem eo whom it 4 ven iy how þ 
God 1 ents out of his own word, but that, what means of 
God ever g and ordained: to his elested people, the ſame he grants and ordains to 
men of al ou have equally need of the ſame remedies. And who, that is but a 
knowing man, dares ſay there be not huſbands and wives now to be found in ſuch a hard- 


peace and ſafety 


neſs of — be they will nt perſrm either cojugl n. or any ker emo duty 5 


thereof, though it be moſt deſerved at their hand on PRs 
Neither any e defer 2s confi; but that God whoſe p it is © wo jug FRY | 
| cauſe of them ones ſuffer injury, hath for innocent auc horeſt honeſt perſons wedded, 


2 by lawful means of divorce, from the bondage and ini- 
— of who are fallly termed their huſbirids or their wives. This 15 clear out 
of Deut. xxiv. 1. Malach.'ii. Match. Xx. 1 Cor. = and out of thoſe' principles which 


dle ſcripture every where teaches, that God not his mind, diſſents not from 
himſelf, is no of perſons 5 but allows Lame remedies to all men oppreſſed 
wih the ſame neceſſities and infirmitics ; yea; req) 


z Fer | that we” Nn uſe t em. "This 

he will eaſily p who conſiders theſ g le 
Laſtly, it is-moſt certain, that the Lord hath cominanded us to "obey the evil laws | 
K 8 his dyn conynonweakth, ff * 9 the laws of + 11 A , 
Ol. s i w . 0 
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by any chriſtian prince or commonwealth; 1 ou ght to be wi 


17 5 onA v xxx APIS Fa 
For what cauſes Divorce is e 7 the ail law 51 (Ov nu Codic. ts 
1 nnn bee ee 
| g & Con. 
ſenſu,”* &c. touching divorce, and many other decrees of pious at, 1 8. 
erewith, are not contrary to the word of, God ; and' therefore m alles recalled into 5 
th due reſpect had to 
every nation: For whatſoever is equal and juſt, that in every ty thing | is to i 1 and 
uſed by chriſtians. Hence it is plain that Grose is rapted by det Fele bation, both 
to husbands and to wives, if either party can conviet the other of th ö r 
before the magiſtrate. 
If the husband can prove the wife to be an are a Wick A bare; 00 "24 


bought or ſold to ſlavery any one free-born, to have violated ſepulchres, committed 


facrilege, fayoured thieves and robbers, deſirous of feaſting with ftrangers, the husband 
not knowing, or not willing, if ſhe lodge forth without a juſt and ble cauſe, or 
frequent theatres and fights, he forbidding ; if ſhe be privy with thoſe that plot againſt 
the ſtate, or if ſhe deal talſly, or offer blows.. And if the wife can prove her husband 
guilty of any thoſe forenamed crimes, and frequent the company of 4. women in her 
ſight ; or if he beat her, ſhe had the like liberty to quit herſe f; IA this difference, 


that the man after divorce might forthwith the woman not till a * 
Mie leſt ſhe mi Wk chance to Dye ee RON AN Went * 
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CHAP! xxxvat. read ba 
A a expoſuicn of thoſe places wherein God dex lares the nature of hoy mee, 


TOW. to the end i it may by ſeen, that this agrees with- the divine: ** the. kun inſt 
tution of * is to be LEM ſidered, and thoſe texts in which God. eſtabliſhed 

— joining of male and female, an deſcribed the duties of them both. When God 
had determined to make woman, 12 give her as a wife to man, he f. pale thus, Gen. 
ii. 18. © It is not good for man to be alone, I will make him a — 4 meet for him. 
2 Adam faid,” but in the ſpi rit of God. v. 23, 24. This is now bone of my: bone, 
and fleſh of my fleſh : Thera ſhall a man leave, his faber and mother, and ſhall cleave 


to his wife, and they ſhall be one fleſn. ir 1 ved of zoos tis bo 


Io this firſt inſtitution did, Chriſt. recall his on +. 3 anſwering Ache Phariſges, be 
condemned the licence of unlawful divorce, He taught therefore by his example; that 
we, according to this firſt inſtitution, and what God hath ſpoken. reef, ought to de- 
termine what kind of covenant marriage is, how to be kept, ud ho- Ariz» and 2 
for what cauſes to be diſſolved. To .which decrees of God theſe alſo are to be e boar 
which the Holy Ghoſt hath taught by his. ane that neither the buſbatd wiſe 
hath power of their own body, but mutua # each of ęither's.“ W 6. * huſband 
Thall love the wife as his own y, yea as Chri loves his church 3 and that theariſe ought 


to be ſubje@ to her huſband, as the church is to Chi ae % anos eee 


By theſe things the nature of holy wedloc is e denn whereof, if only — 
be wanting in both or either Party, and that either by obſtinate maleyolence,'or! too 
deep inbred weakneſs of mind, or ly, through; i in e impotence of Body, it can- 

not then be ſaid that the covenant of matrimony. holds good between doch if we 
mean that covenant which God ne a called. mamiage, and that ww only 


3 VL 


* 


man ſeparate. 
Wau is concluded, char nn 


requires continual cohabitation and living 
together, unleſs the, calling of . e e if the: pervies 
themſelves disjoin either by . nſegt, or one the other's will depart, the 
is then broken. Wherein 8 + in other things, oppoſe themſelves 
againſt God while they . for many 1 from bed and board, and yet will have 
the bond of marrimony remain, this covenant. could be other than the corjunction 


and communion not only of bel and board, but, of all other loving and helpfu 
This we may fee in theſe words; % wil 


bone, and flcſh of his fleſh; for his cauſe ill 
to his wife, and and they. twait | ſhalt be one fleſh, ” By which words who diſcerns not, that 


God requires of Enters ſo to. live together, jc to be united not only in body but in 
mind alfo, with fuch an affection as dearer and more ardent among all the 


Balke him a help · meet or him; bone of his 


none. may. 7 
relations of mankind,” nor of more efficacy to. the mutual offices. of love and loyalty. - | 


They muft communicate and conſent in all things bath divine and human, which Ins 
any moment to well and ha Y. lying, The Wife muſt honour and obey. her husband. 


as the church Honouts ys C her head The husband muſt love and cheriſh 
his wife, as Chriſt his 5 1 


man and wife in the fight of 


judgment. Now the proper and ultimate end of marriage is not copulation, or children, 
for then there was not true matrimony between Joſeph and Mary the mother of Chriſt, 


nor between many holy perſons more; but the full proper and main end of marri- 


utmoſt denne and 4 


age, is 'the communicatin WM. e both divine * N euch to W with, 
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The Properties of a true and chriſtian; marciage, more ane repeat. 


Bee which Jeflaition we © may Eb chat God elteeme ER) reckon 

y properties to in every true marr 1. That the 
gether, the calling of God require otherwiſe 57 a time. 2. T That. they ſhould 
love one another to the | height of dearneſs, and that in the Lord, and in the commu- 
nion of true religion. 3. That the husband bear himſelf. as the head and preſerver of 
his wife, inftrucling her to all godlineſs and nu of life; that the wife alſo be to her 
husband a help, ac rthering him in the true worſhip. of 


cording to her place, eſpi 
God, and next in all the occaſions of civi ſe,” Ald +." That they defraud not each 
other of conjugal bene volence, as the commands, 1 Cor. vii. Hence it follows, 
according to the ſentence of God, which all Chriſtians ought to be ruled by, that between 
thoſe who either through obſtinacy, or helpleſs inability, cannot or will not m theſe 


repeated duties, betucen e e can 6 be no was matriniony, N der to b be 
re ee e 8 N Tos 


2 


| 4 * Thoſe whom God hath E. let r no 


duties. 
e leave father and mother, and cleave. 


Thus they miuſt pe to esch other, if they will be true 
„hom certainly the churches ought to follow in their 


8 , 
uld live to- 


ray” 
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the divide lane in true wedloe 8 
| deportation, or extreme paring, 
If they deſerve death, as 100 
live in wedloc with chem whom he would 1 88 to live at ml 
but the incurring of notorious infamy, certain it is neither juſt, nor e 
that an honeſt man ſhould be coupled wit an infamous woman, hor an Tone 
with an infamous man. The wiſe. Roman princes had fo great regard 
honour of either wedded perſon, that they wh thoſe n 0 
were made between the one of good re pute, and the other of evil note, 1 558 more 
will all honeſt regard of chriſtian N and comelineſs beſcem and 1 7527 wo 
who are ſet free and dignified in Chrift, than it could. the Roman ſenate, er the ir 
for whom that law was provided? mb, Wr Ho! 
And this all godly men will ſoon. a prehend, that he who ought to be the he: 7 
preſerver not only of his wife, but alſo of his children and family, as Chriſt is of bis 
Church, had need be one of honeſt name: ſo likewiſe the wife, which is to, be the meet 
help of an honeſt and good man, the mother of an honeſt” offspring and family, the 
glory of the man, even as the man is the glory of Chriſt, ſhould not be tainted with ig- 
nominy; as neither of them can avoid to be, having been juſtly appeached of thoſe 
forenamed crimes; and therefore cannot be worthy t to hold their of, in a chriſtian fa- 
mily : yea, they themſelves turn out themſelves and diſſolve that holy egvenant. © And 
they who are true brethren and lifters | in the lord, are no more in bon : to ſuch vio- 
"laters of marriage. 7 arts org be Org CORP CIOS 
But here the patrons of: nice and) Actress of chriſtian diſtipline will obzeck, 
"haz it is the part of man and wife to bear one another's croſs, whether in calamity or in- 
famy, that they might gain each other, if not to à good name, yet to repentance and 
amendment. But they who thus object, ſeek the i _— ity of wickedneſs, and the favour 
of wicked men, not the duties of true charity; whic prefers: ublic My very 
-vate intereſt, and had rather the remedies of W — appoin y Cad 
ſhould be in uſe, than that by remiſſneſs, the licence of 01 doing ſhould: N For 
if they who, by committing ſuch offences, have made void the holy knot of marriage, 
be capable of repentance, they will be ſooner moved when due POR? is exccu 
them, than when it is remitted. ren + Wh 407 Ni THY 1 
.. We muſt ever beware, leſt, in cm e vill be belt for the foul's ealth of de- 
linquents, we make ourſelves: wiſer and diſcreeter than God. He thar religiouſly weighs 
his oracles concerning marriage, cannot doubt that they who have committed the fore- 
ſaid tranſgreſſions, have loſt the right of matrimony, and are unworthy i to hold ir dig · | 
nity in an honeſt and chriſtian family: - Tie a 
But if any huſband or wife ſee ſuch ſigns of repentance in their tranſgreſſor, as char | 
they doubt not to regain Ude“ eating with them, and partaking of their miſeries 
amd attaintures, they may be left to their on hopes, and their own mind; ſaving ever 
the right of Church and commonnealch, that it receiye no pag I the 1 due 
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406 pee prime — tion 15 5 TY ine were 
Church and ſtate of the empire ll more and. oY 
fore pious princes and 'commonwealths both may 
they have a mind to reflore the honour, ſanctity, 7, d vie 
people, and diſentangle yo Fine from a1 r 
_ chaſte and honeſt life. 4 e * 4 
To thoſe recited cauſes wherefore a Hie r 4 divorce to her huſbar 
added four more, Conſtit. 117. And four more, for which a man put away his 
wife. Three other cauſes. were added in the Code . de I. Jubemus.“ All 
which cauſes are ſo clearly contrary to the firſt intent of marriage, that they plainly diſ- 
ſolve it. I ſet them not down, being eaſy to be found in the body of the civil 15 440 
It was permitted alſo by chriſtian emperors, that they who would 1 by 6 
conſent, might without impediment. Or if there were any difficulty at all in it, the la 
preſſes the reaſon, that it was only in favour of the children; fo that if there were none, — 4 
fas of thoſe godly emperors made no other difficulty of a divorce by conſent. Or if any were” 
minded without conſent of the other to divorce; and without thoſe cauſes which have been 
named, the Chriſtian emperors laid no other puniſhment upon them, than that the huſ- 


and degenerared. There 
SES eſtabliſh them + in, it 


| religion ot ro vedlot to their 


band wrongfully divorcing his wife, thould give back her dowry, and the uſe of that which 


was called“ Donatio propter nuptias; or if there were no dowry nor no donation, that 
he ſhould then give her the fourth part of his goods. The like penalty was inflited on 
the wife departing without juſt cauſe. But that they who were once married, 
compelled to remain ſo ever againſt their wills, was not exacted. Wherein thoſe pious 
princes followed the law of God in Deut, xxiy. 1. and his expreſs charge by the prophet 


Malachi to diſmiſs from him the wife whom he hates. For God never meant in marr iage 


to give to man a perpetual torment. inſtead of a meet · help 


xelp. ., Neither can God approve, 
that to the violation of this holy league (which is viola 


ed as ſnon as. true: affection ceaſes 


and is loſt) ſhould be added — which. is already committed by either of them who 


reſolvedly hates the . 1 hey wed 0 out 9% \ Joha x e Whoſo e his Wencke T 
is a murder e TY OO 
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in ſuch caſes.” In which words, who ſees not .that the Holy. Ghoſt o 
that the party without cauſe deſerted, is not bound for another's wi 


pronounced, 
elertion, do ab- 
ſtain from marriage, if he haye need cherof? 
But ſome will ſa' 


y, that this is ſpoken of a 7 eee eee g. But I beſtech ye, 
doth not he reject the faith o f Chriſt in his deeds, who raſhly breaks the hol he holy covenntof 


wedloc inſtituted. by God? And beſides this, the ge, does not mak 
ing of him who dep eee e evet 'w be the Jul cok 
of freedom to the b —— or ſiſt 


Since therefore it will be a; ed among Chriſtians, chat they who ho. depart. from wedloe 
without juſt cauſe, do not only deny the faith of matrimony, but of Chriſt alſo, whatever 


they profeſs with, N e it is but reaſon to conclude, that the party deſerted is not 
bound in caſe of cauſeleſs deſertion, but that he may lawfully ſeek another's 


conſc 4 

needful to Sin, Paws: a pure and. Wee nn, 1% WH 1 
e oe CHAP. XIII. ee ES 
That i impotence of body, leproſy, madneſs, &c. are jo cauſes of Fg 


F this; becauſe it was not dial in che dochrine 4 10 ai | 
O W know further, 1 commend A Latin . 
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CHAP. XL. 


That to grant Waere for al the cauſes which have bans hitherto brow oft, ace. / 
1 from the words of Chriſt, naming only the cauſe of adolery, 


ow we mult ſee how theſe things can ſtand with the words of our Saviour, ho 
N ſeems directly to forbid all divorce except it be for adultery. To the underſtand- 
ing whereof, we muſt ever remember this: That in the words of our Saviour there 
Can be no 1 That his words and anſwers are not to be ſtretched beyond the 
queſtion pro ed: That our Saviour did not there putpoſe to treat of all the cauſes for 
which it rde lawful to divorce and marry again ; for then that in the Corinthians of 
marrying again, without guilt of adultery could not be added. That it is not good for 


that man to be alone, who hath not "he 3 gift from above. That it is good for 
every ſuch one to be married, that he may ſhun fornication. 


With regard to theſe principles, let us ſee what our Lord anſwered to the tempting 
Phariſees about divorce, and ſecond marriage, and how far his anſwer doth extend. 
Firſt, ao man who is not very contentious, will deny that the Phariſees aſked our Lord 
whether it were Jawful to put away ſuch a wife, as was truly, and according to God's 
law, to be counted a wife; that is, ſuch a one as would dwell with her huſband, and both 
would and could perform the neceſſary duties of wedloc tolerably. But ſhe who will not 
dwell with her huſband, is not put away by him, but goes of herſelf: and ſhe who denies 
£0 be a meet-help, or to be ſo hath made herſelf unfit by open miſdemeanors, or through 
incurable impotencies cannot be able, is not by the law of God to be eſteemed a wife; as 
hath been ſhewn both from the firſt inſtitution, and other places of Scripture. ; Neithe 
certainly would the Phariſees propound a queſtion concerning ſuch an unconjugal wife; 
for their depravation of the law had brought them to that paſs, as to think a man had 
right to put away his wife for any cauſe, though i never ſo ſlight. Since therefore it is | 
manifeſt that Chriſt anſwered the Phariſees concerning a fit and meet wife according to 
che law of God, whom he forbid to divorce for any cauſe but fornication ; ; who ſees not 
| char its 2 wickedneſs ſo to vreſt and extend tht at wer of his, 2 if it ſorbid ee 
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ber who hath already forſaken, or hath loſt the place and dignity of a wife, hy deſerved 
infamy, or hath undertaketvto be that which ſhe hath not natural ability to be? 

This truth is ſo 23 that it hath moved the Papiſts to grant their kind of divorce 
for other cauſes beſides adultery, as for ill uſage, and the not performing of conjugal duty 
and. to ſeperate from bed and board far t gecauſes. . 15.48 much nene ot 5 
for adultery. 

But ſome erbaps wil objeRt, that though it be yielded that our Lord gran als 4: SIP M 
only for adultery, yet it is not certain that he permitted marriage alaco damnce, unleſs for. 
that only cauſe. I anſwer, firſt, that the ſentence of divorce, and ſecond marriage, is one and 
the ſame. So that when the right of divorce is evinced to belong not only to the cauſe of 
fornication, the. power: of ſecond marriage is alſo raved to, x ni Pan to that cauſe 
only; and that moſt evidently, Whenas the Holy Ghoſt, 2 vii. ſo, fees the deſerted 
party from bondage, -as that he may ene ſend a ut ivare oaks of. deſertion,. but 


may ſeek 15 ma . * e e f 
Laſtly, | not chat any ſhould live in . of nd unter, ruin 


for the e . e and hath ES the huſband to ſend: away with a hill of 
divorce her whom he could not love. it ĩs impoſlible that the charge of adultery ſhoud 
belong to him who for lawful cauſes divorces and marries, or to her who marries after ſne 
hath been unjuſtly rejected, or to him who receives her without all fraud pon former 
wedloc. For che were a horrid blaſphemy againſt God, ſo to interpret his words, as 
to make him diſſent from himſelf; for who ſees not a flat contradiction in this, to enthral 
blameleſs men and women to miſeries and injuries, under a falſe and ſoothing title of 
marriage, and yet to declare by his Ap . brother or ſiſter is not under bondage 
in ſuch caſes? No leſs do theſe two things conflict with themſelves, to enforce the innocent 
and faultleſs to endure the pain and miſery of another's perverſeneſs, or elſe to live in un- 
avoidable temptation ; Ack to affirm elſewhere that he Ke a. no man he. burden al 
another man's We Lad ah ec . man to the en ing of his a ogg 


T4 18 9 be well 3 yet it concerns s only che otde, 1 1e : 
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Ne C'H A P. XLVII. wen e th. | 
2s The concluſion of this ceaſe. OS. 
IESE > ding, miſt tetiolnild King, 1 hiv biber both to ex 1 


for what cauſes the unhap Ys but ſometimes moſt neceſſary hel of divorce ought 
to be grantell, according to God's word, by "im and rulers : as alſo to explain how 


b* 8 


the words of Chriſt do conſent with ſuch a T have been large indeed both in hand- 


ling thoſe oracles'of God, and in layin revs thoſe certain principles, which he who 


will know what the mind 'of Godis in this matter, muſt ever think on and remember. 
But if we conſider what miſt and obſcurity hath been poure 


out by antichriſt upon this 
queſtion, and how deep'this pernicious contempt of wedlacy' and admiration of fingle life, 
even in thoſe who are t led thereto, hath funk into many men's perſuaſions z I fear 
leſt all that hath been ſaid, be hardly enough to perſuade ſuch that they would ceaſe at 
length to make themſelves wifer and holier than God himſelf, in being ſo ſevere to grant 
lawful marriage, and ſo eaſy to connive at all, not only whoredoms but deflowerings : and 
adulteries: Whenas, among the people of God, no whoredom was to be tolerated. 

Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who came to deſtroy the works of Satan, ſend down his 


ſpirit upon all chriſtians, and principally upon chriſtian e both in Church 


and commonwealth (for of the clear judgment Gef cont royal majeſty T nothing doubt, 


_ revolving the ſcripture ſo often as ye Botha that they Arno Tr how * they 


provoke the anger of God againſt us, whenas all kind © Furkthaſtity is lirik, fornes 
tions and adulterie winked at; but holy and honourable wedloc is oft with-held' by the 
mere of antichriſt, from ſuch as without this 'remedy,” cannot preſerve them. 
ſelves from damnation ! For none who. hath bur a ſpark of honeſty will deny that princes 
and ſtates ought to uſe diligence toward the il ng of pure and honeſt ife among all 
men, without which all juſlice, all fear of God, and true religion decays. © 5 
And who knows not, that chaſtity and pureneſs of life can never be reſtored, or con- 
tinued in the commonwealth, unleſs it be firſt eſtabliſhed in private houſes, from whence 
the whole breed of men is to come forth? To effect this, no wiſe man can doubt that it 


is neceſſary for princes and magiſtrates firſt with ſeverity to puniſh whoredom and adultery; 


next to ſee that marriages be lawfully contracted, and in the Lord; then that cog 
Hichfully kept; and laſtly, when that unhappineſs urges, that they be lawfully * 1 3 
and * marriage granted, according as the law of God, and of nature, and cheedaftifu- 
rions of pious princes have decreed ; as I have ſhewn both by evident authorities of 33 
ture, together with the writings of the ancient fathers, and other teſtimonies. Only 
Lord grant that we may learn to prefer his ever juſt and ſaving word, before the MN 


of antichriſt, too deeply rooted in many, ag. the Sole and eee eee our 
85 s words. Amen. + 
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HUS far Maxtii rer; Whom, where 1 might without i injury to either part of 

the cauſe, I deny not to have epitomized ; in the reſt obſerving a well-warranted 

rule, not to give an inventory of ſo many words, but to weigh their force. I could have 
eloquent and right chriſtian N. written by Eraſmus on this argument, 

pot lagrecing i in effect from Bucer. But this, I hope, will be enough to excuſe me with 
man, to be no forger, of new and looſe opinions. Others may read him in 

his own phraſe on the firſt to the Corinthians, and eaſe me who never could delight in long 
citations, much leſs in whole traductions; whether it be natural diſpoſition or educa- 
don in ING, « or that my mother bore me a * of what God mace 1 mine own, mw not 
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of Leo the Tenth e, thill,»fortheptopagating ruf trich, be piiblihe@and repub- 

liſhed, though ag © received opinion of * that Ele and mine. containing but the 

ſame thing, ;ſh a ti ON? 1 Tree wor rite g. not 1 

find "ting, 85 e. 8 f be 17 5 to be ED | 

truth, or liberty to be li rty now. among us, An 50 2 in danger 01 nem retters 1 

and captivity: after all our hopes and labours loſt: 5 whether W be not (which our | 9 

enemirs too 2proplitticaliy feared) in che nay: ) be ttodden dw ¹ ũ. ͥ nee, 

W daf A 6 of rhe fan owing: to God and y-eounmy, d vida king- 

nb Houbt nut 1 who tonk cir tt athiament already to fo 

many glorious de A re an=(vyHich 42 figulg iHemiug) ud inert them: 1 

ſelves rightly in the midſt of an ae age; and to prevent this working myſtery f 
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r 'To the PARLIAMENT. Hog? 


H AT which I knew to be FA nork of a good ee calls at true rn 
through the right information of religious and civil life, and that wich T faw, 
and was partaker of, your vows and ſolemn covenants, parliament of England! 
your actions alſo manifeſtly tending to exalt the truth, and to depreſs the tyranny of error 
and ill cuſtom, with more conſtancy and proweſs than ever yet any, ſince that parliament 
which put the firſt ſceptre of this kingdom into his hand whom God and extraordinary 
virtue made their monarch ; were the cauſes that moved me, one elſe not placing much in 
the eminence of a dedication, to preſent your high notice with a diſcourſe, conſcious to it- 
ſelf of nothing more than of diligence, and firm affection to the public good. And that 
ye took it To as wiſe and impartial men, obtaining ſo great power and dignity, are wont to 
accept, in matters both doubtful andi important, what they think offered them well meant, 
and from a rational ability, I had no leſs than to perſuade me. And on that perſuaſion 
am returned, as to a famous and free port, myſelf alſo bound by more than a maritime 
law, to expoſe as freely what fraughtage I conceive to bring of no trifles. For although 
it be generally known, how and by whom ye have been inſtigated to a hard cenſur 
that former b ok, entitled, The Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce,” an opinion held by 
_ ſome of the beſt among reformed writers without ſcandal or confutement, tho! now thought 
new and dangerous by ſome of our ſevere Gnoſtics, whoſe Rees A and leſs meditat- 
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ing, holds ever with hardeſt obſtinacy that which it tool up with eaſieſt c Ido 
not find yet that aught, for the furious incitements which have been uſed, hath Med by. 


your appointment. that might give the leaſt interruption or diſrepute either to the author, 


or to the book. Which he who will be better adviſed than to call your neglect, or con- 
aN at a thing imagined ſo perilous, can attribute it to nothing more ſuſtly, than to 
the deep and quiet ſtream of your direct and calm deliberations, that gave not way er 4 + 
the fervent raſhneſs, or the immaterial. gravity. of thoſe who ceaſed not to exa 
without eauſe. For which uprightneſs and incorrupt refuſal of what ye were en e 70 
lords and commons! (though it were done to juſtice, not to me, and was à peculiar de- 
monſtration how far your ways are different from the raſh vulgar) beſides thoſe allegiances. 
of oath and duty, which are my public debt to your public —— 1 have yet a ſtore: of 
gratitude laid up, which cannot eme gan ſuch thanks-perhaps they may live to · 
be, as ſhall more than whiſper to thetn ages. Yer,: that the author may be known to 
ground himſelf upon his own: innocence; and the merit of his cauſe, not upon the favour 
of a diverſion, or a delay to any juſt cenſure, but wiſhes rather he might ſee thoſe his de- 
tracters at any fair meeting, as learned debatements are privileged with a due freedom un 
der equal moderators; I ſhall: here briefly ſingle one of them (hecauſe he hath obliged me 
to it): ) wha I perſwade.me having ſcarce read the book, nor knowing bim who writ t it. or 
at leaſt feigning the latter, hath not forborn ta ſcandalize him, unconferred with, un 
moniſhed, undealt with by any paſtorly or brotherly convincement, in the 0 0 en and 
invective manner, and at the moſt bitter opportunity that drift or ſer 2 could have 
invented. And this, whenas the canon w, though commonly \meſt favouring the 
boldneſs of their prieſts, puniſhes the naming or tradueing of ati parts n in the pulpit, was: | 
by him made no E. If ſhall; therefore agg by the right of nature, aud that 
liberty wherein I . to defend myſelf publicly againſt a printed calumny, and do 
willing 2 to thoſe j to Shes Tam accuſed, it can be no immoderate, or un- 
allowab —— o juſt and needful reparations. Which I had done long ſince, 
had not thoſe r "which: are now viſible, deferred me. It was preached before 
ye, lords and commons! in Auguſt laſt upon a ſpecial day of humil tion. that there 
was a wicked boek abroad, and ye were taxed of ſin chat it was: yet the: 
book dęſerving to be burnt; and Impudence alſo was charge upon the — 
durſt ſet his name to it, and dedicate it to yourſelves? Firſt; lords and commons! I 
pray to that God, before whom ye then were proſtrate, ſo to forgive yotſe: omiſſions and 
treſpaſſes, which ye deſire moſt ſhould find forgiveneſs,” as I ſhalb ſoon ſnew to the world 
how caſily ye abſolve yourſelves of that which this man calls your. Ry and is indeed your 
wiſdom, and your nobleneſs, Whereaf to this day ye have done well not to repent. He 
terms it a wicked book, and why but for allowing other cauſes of divorce, than Chriſt 
and his apoſtles mention ? and wich the ſame cenſure condemns of wickedneſs not only 
Martin Bucer, that ele& inſtrument of reformation; highly honoured, and had in reve- 
rence by Edward the Sixth, and his whole parliament, whom alſo I had publiſhed in Eng- 
liſh by a good providence, about a week before this calumnious digreſſion was preached 
ſo thats it he knew not Bucer then, as he ought to have Known, he might at leaſt have 
ee him ſome months after, ere the ſermon came in print; wherein notwithſtanding ; 
be peril in his former, ſentence, and condemns again o eee e either ignorantiy or 
ully, not only Martin Bucer, and all the choiceſt and holieſt of our reformers, but the: 
whole — and church of England in thoſe. beſt and pureſt times of Edward the 
Sixth. All which I ſhall prove with good evidence, at the end of theſe explanations. 
And then let it he judged and ſeriouſly; conſidered-with what hope the affairs of our reli- 
gion are committed to one among others, Who bath now only left. him which'of the twain: 
he will chooſe, whether this: ſhall: | be his palpable ignorance, or the ſame wickedneſs of his 
own W ne 8 Res eos e to the ne ut; e men: a abeaber this. 
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260 Expoſitiens om the four chief: places in Scriptuite; | 
of his, that thus peremptorily defames and attaints of wickedrieſs/unſpotted churthes;; 
unblemiſhed parliaments, and the moſt eminent reſtorers of chriſtian doctrine, deſerve: 
not to be burnt firſt. And if his heat had burſt out only againſt the opinion, his onted 
paſſion had no doubt been ſilently borne with wanted patience. But ſince, againſt che 
charity of that ſolemn place and meeting, it ſerved him further to inveigh opprobriouſty 
againſt the . branding him with no leſs than impiidence, only for ſetting his nume 
to what he had written; I muſt be excuſed not to be ſo wanting to the defence! of an ho- 
neſt name, or to the reputation of thoſe goodi men who afford! ma their ſbciety but to be 
ſenſible. of ſuch a foul endeavoured diſgrace: not knowing aught eitlier in: mine own: de- 
ſerts, or the laws of this land, why: I ſhould be ſubject, in ſuch a notorious and illegal 


manner, to the intemperances of this man's preaching; choler And indeed to be ſo pumpt 
and ready in the midſt of his humbleneſs, to toſs reprbaches of this bulk and ſiab, at Tues! ag if 
they were the weapons of his exercife, I am fure not of his miniſtfy, or of that day i work. 
Certainly to ſubſcribe my name at what Twas to own, was what thei ſtate had ordered and 
requires. And he wholifts not to be malicious, would calbit ingenuity, clear conſcience, 
willingneſs to avouch what might be queſtioned, or to be better inſtructed. And if God 
were ſo diſpleaſed with thoſe, Ifa. lviii. who oni tlie ſolemn faſt ere ont to ſrmite with 
the fiſt of wickedneſs,” it could be no ſign of his own humiliation acoepted which diſpoſtd 
kim to ſmite ſo. keenly with a reviling tongue. But if only to have writ my name muſt 
be counted impudence, how doth this but juſtify another, who might affirm with 28 
good warrant, that the late diſcourſe of © Scripture and Reaſon, which is' certain to: be 
chiefly his own draught; was publiſned without a name, out of baſe fear, and the ſiy 
avoidance of what might follow to his detriment, if the party at court ſnbuid hap to reach 
lum? And. I, to have ſet my name, where he accuſes me to haue ſer it; ain ſo far from re- 
canting, that I offer my hand alſo if need be, to make good the ſame” opinion which I 
there maintain, by inevitable conſequences drawn parallel from his own principal argu- 
ments in that of Scripture and Reaſon: which L ſhalk-pardon him, if he can deny, wich- 
dut ſhaking his own compoſition to pieces. The! impudenoe therefore, ' ſince lie weigh · 
erk ſo little what a! groſs revile that was to give his dqual, I ſend him back again for a 
Phylactery to ſtitch upon his: arrogance, that oenſures not only before conviction; ſo i bit · 
terly without ſo much as one reaſon given, but cenſures the congregation: of+his-gover-' 
nors tb their faces, for not being ſo — tirmſelf to cbnſu ne.. nn 
And whereas my other crime is, that T addreſſed the dedication of what I had ſtudied, 
to the parliament; how could better declare the loyalty which Lowe to that ſupreme 
and majeſtic tribunal, and: the opinion which I have of the high entruſted judgment, 
and perſonal worth aſſembled in that nlace? With the fame affedtions therefore, and the 
on the ſame argument theſe following expoſitions of ſuripture. The former hock, | as 
Pleaſed ſome to think, who were thought judicious, had of reaſon in ĩt to a ſufficiency; 
what they required, was that the ſcriptures there alledged might be diſtuſſtd more fully. 


IJ Fo their defires, thus much further hath been laboured. in the ſcripturos . Another ſort: 


alſo 0 wanted more authorities, and citations, have. not! been here unthdughb of. If 
all this attain not to ſatisfy them, as I am confident that none of thoſe our great controver- 
hes at this day hath had a more demonſtrative explaihing, I muff confeſs to admire ht 
it is: for doubtleſs it is not reaſon now- a- days that ſatisfies; ot ſuborhs the common cre- 
dence of men, to yield ſo eaſily, and grow ſo vchementlin matters much mere diſputable, 
and far leſs conducing to the daily good and peace of life. Some wlioſe neceſſary ſhifts 
have long enured them to cloak the defects of their unſtudieti years, and Hatred h] t 
learn, under the appearance of a grave ſolidity (which rr e d l 
weak perceivers,) find the caſe of ſlighting wad they cannot refute, and. are determined 
as I hear, to hold it not worth the anſwering, ' In which number-binuſbbe forced.1o-veckow 
that doctor, who in a late equivocating treatiſe plauſibly ſet afloat agzinſt the Dippers, | 
„„ 5 i 81 diving 
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and chuych-government,. mentions. with. A tl e Tate of Divorce; yet an- 
| ſwers nothings but inſtead. thereof (for which I do not commend his marſhalling)" ſets 
Moſes alſo, among the crew af his: Anabaptilts.,, as one who to a holy nation, the com. 
monwealth.of Israel, gave, laws breaking he bonds 5 ungern inordinate loft. Thee 
are no mean ſurges of blaſphemy, not only dipping Moſes the divine NET, but daſh- 
ing with a high hand, againſt the juſtice and purity. of God himſelf: as thele enſuing ſcrip- 
tures, plainly: and-freely.handled,, ſhall verify to the launching. of that old apoſtemated er- 
ror. Him therefarel leave nom to bis repentance.; 1 
Others, which/is:theie courtaſy,, confeſs. that wit and parts may do much to make that 
| ſeem truewhichyisnot'y (6. Was. Objected to.Socrates by ther, who could not reſiſt his ef. 
 ficacy, that ha-ever; made the worſt cauſe. ſeem. the better), and thus thinking themſelves 
diſcharged of the difficulty, love not to wade further into the fear of a cenvincement. 
Theſe will be their excuſes to decline the full examining of this ſerious point. So much 
the more Wen and'repent it, lords and commons ! that ye beware while time is, ere 
this grand ſecret, and only art of ignorance A grow powerful, and rule 
among us. For if ſound argument and reaſon ſhall be thus put off, either by an under- 
valuing ſilence, or the maſterly cenſure of a Lins word or two in the pulpit, or by re- 
jecting the force of truth, as the meer cunning of eloquence and ſophiſtry ; what can be 
the end of this, but that all good learning and knowledge will ſuddenly decay ? Ignorance, 
and illiterate preſumption, which is yet but our diſeaſe, will turn at length into our very 
conſtitution, and prove the hectic evil of this age: worſe to be feared, if it get once to reign 
over us, than any fifth monarchy. If this ſhall be the courſe, that what was wont to be a 
chief commendation, and the ground of other men's confidence in an author, his diligence, 
his learning; his elocution whether by right, or by ill meaning granted him, ſhall be turn- 
ed now to a diſadvantage and ſuſpicion againſt him, that what he writes, though uncon- 
futed, muſt therefore be miſtruſted, therefore not received for the induſtry, the exactneſs, 
the labour in it, confeſſed to be more than ordinary; as if wiſdom had now forſaken the 
thirſty and laborious enquirer to dwell againſt her nature with the arrogant and. ſhallow 
babler ; to what purpoſe all thoſe pains and that continual ſearching required of us by 
Solomon. to. che attainment af underſtanding? Why are men bred up with ſuch care and 
expence to a life of perpetual ſtudies ? Why do yourſelves with ſuch endeavour Teek"to 
wipe off the imputation of intending to diſcourage the progreſs and advance of learning ? 
He therefore whoſe heart can bear him to the high pitch of your noble enterprizes, 
may eaſily aſſure himſelf that the prudence and far-judging circumſpectneſs of ſo grave 
a magiſtracy ſitting in parliament, who have before them the prepared and purpoſed act 
of their moſt religious predeceſſors to imitate in this queſtion, cannot reject the clearnefs. - 
of theſe reaſons, and theſe allegations both here and formerly offered them; nor ean 
over-look the neceſſity of ordaining more wholſomly and more humanly in the caſual - 
ties of divorce, than our laws haye yet eſtabliſhed, if the moſt urgent and exceſſive 
_ grievances happening in domeſtic life, be worth the laying to heart; which, unleſs cha- 
| rity be far from us, cannot be neglected. And that theſe things both in the right con- 
ſtitution, and in the right reformation of a commonwealth call for 8 redreſs, and 
ought to be the firſt conſidered, enough was urged in what was prefaced to that monu- 


ment of Bucer which I brought to your remembrance, and the other time before. 


Henceforth, except new cauſe be given, I ſhall ſay leſs and leſs. For if the law make 
not timely proviſion, let the law, as reaſon. is, bear the cenſure of thoſe conſequences, 
which her own default now more evidently produces. And if men want manlineſs to 
expoſtulate the right of their due ranſom, and to ſecond their own occaſions, they may 
lit hereafter and bemoan themſelves to have neglected through faintneſs the only remedy 
of their ſufferings, which a ſeaſonable and well-grounded ſpeaking might have * | 
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262 Expoſitiens on the four chief places of „ 
them. And perhaps in to come, others will know hom to What is not 
every day N into their hands, when they have marked events, and better weighed 
how hurtful and unwiſe it is, to hide a ſecret and pernicious rupture under che ill 
counſel of a baſhful ſilence. But who would diſtruſt aught, or not be ample in his 
hopes of your wiſe and chriſtian determinations ? who have the prudence to confider- 
a and ſhould have the goodneſs, like Gods, as ye are called, to find out readily, and by 
Juſt law to adminiſter thoſe redreſſes which have of old, not without God ordaining, 
been granted to the adverſities of mankind, ere they who needed, were put to aſk.” Cer. 
| trainly, if any other have enlarged his thoughts to expect from this government, ſo 
juſtly undertaken, and by frequent aſſiſtances from Heaven ſo apparently upheld, glori- 
ous changes and renovations both in church and ſtate, he among the foremoſt mi : 
named, who prays that the fate of England may tarry for no other delivers. 
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50 Gil aan 6 at lh in the image of God created he him; mi and 
female created he them. 
28. And God Le x no | ſaid unto them, Be fro, e. | 1 9 5 


Gen. II. 16. 


And the „ Led Od s, K 4 no good that bin hand be alone, 1 I will make him a 


help- meet for him. 


23. And Adam ſaid, this is now bone of my bones, and fleſh of my feſh the ſhall be 


called woman, becauſc e ſhe was taken out of ma. | 
24. Therefore hall a man leave bra fader e his moth „ and tall clave unto bis 
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res marriage, that we may 22 for certain, not by a forced yoke, but 


* 


ti it” man I 1 0 own ma To be | fin art ehe f in «thi 1 | 


mparrial Aefnition, what marriage is, and what is not marriage: it will. 


Ora hes ſafeſt, faireſt, and moſt with our obedience, to enqui 
direction is, doth it was in the bez Anouk And that we : begin ſo high as man created after 


God's own image, there want not Ne cauſes. For nothing now —_— is more de- 


generately forgotten, chan the true dignity of man, almoſt in every 1 but eſpecially 
in this prime inſtitution of matrimony, wherein his native pre-eminence, ought molt to 
ſhine. Although if we conſider that juſt and natural privileges men neither can rightly 


ſeek, nor dare fully claim, unleſs they be allied to inward goodneſs and ſtedfaft know- 


ledge, and that the want of this quells them to a ſervile ſenſe of their own conſcious 


unworthineſs ; it may fave the wondring why in this age many are ſo oppoſite both to 


human and to chriſtian liberty, either while they underſtand not, or envy others that do; 


re, as our Saviour's 


contenting, or rather priding themſelves in a ſpecious humility and ſtrictneſs bred out 


of low ignorance, that. never yet conceived the freedom of the goſpel ; and is therefore 
by the apoſtle to the Coloſſians ranked with no better company, than will-worſhip and 


the meer ſhew of wiſdom. And how ' injurious herein they are, if not to themſelves, I 
yet to their neighbours; and not to them only, 2 to 92 all-wiſe and bounteous Brace 


offered us in our redethiption, will orderly appear 180 


In the image of God created he him.]. 2 * ine inn kene of 


God wherein man was created, is meant Dae purity, 1 rule over all e crea- 


tures. All Which being loſt in Adam, was recovered with gain by the mexits of Chriſt. 
For albeit our firſt parent had Torgihip over ſea, and land, . air,” yet there was a law 
without, bim, as a Eire" br bv 12 1 ne 'havir 


K as * Nn bo EY 
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of ardinandes \ which was 


and lik& to his imm 


devout ſlavery. The ſcripture alſo affor 


fable, and pleaſe themſelves with the accidental concurrence of Plato? S W 
ed he him. So had the image of, Cod 


verſy, by explaining. that the woman is not 


him with. If it be urged. that, fin hath loſt him this, the ; 


from her the fin firſt Proceeded,. which keeps hex Juſtly in me pro rtion . ſt ö 
neath. She is not to ou by being, firſt in the tranſgle oY A OS Abound furt er 


264 Expoſitions 


1 


the four chief places in ger | ture, 


„ Gold ii. 1. anfl\ nee rc * ful 
through ch hath in & ſet as ovèr law, In The fret cuſtotly of us love, aq 


left us victorious under the $I of his living ſpirit, not under the dead letter; : to 
follow that which moſk-egifics, moſt sids and furthers N life, makes aus holieſt 

image, notithat which Qakeswus mo Toon fatwnable and cap- 
tive to civil and e precepts; whereof the ſtricteſt obſervance may oft time 
prove the deſtruction not only of many anne 5 ane and families, but of whole na- 
tions. Although indeed no ordinance human rom heaven can bind againſt the good 


hs 


of man; ſo that to keep them ſtrictly againſt jeu end, is all one with to break them. 


Men of moſt nc erapſgreflings, moſt enuly kept.the 1s 
ind wifelt agittrate⸗ nave permitted and fed it; while they looked 1 


at the letter, but with a gresteb Seki de the gbod of. ttiankingd, if always not written f in 
the characters of law, yet engraven in the heart of man by a divine impreſſion. This 


owned virtue have Tand den 


Heathens could ſee, as the Well read in ſtory can recount of Solon and E paminondas, 


whom Cicero in his firſt book of 0 N nobly defends. All law? ſaith he, we 
Gughit to refer to the common good, and inter Her that, not by the Icrowl of "Workers, 
No man obſerves law fer law's N but for = them for ins It Was made. 
The reſt might ſerve well to lecture theſe times, delude through oftfihes into 2 
us Navid in the way, ele bread, Hezekiah i in 
pr. paſſover, ſound and ſafe 8 k th 18 literal comm „Which alſo diſpenſed not 
eldoin with itſelf ; and taught us on what juſt occaſions to do ſo: until our Saviour, for 


. whom that great and god-like work was. reſerved, redeemed. us to a tate above” pre- 
Icriptions, by diſſolving the whole law into charity. And have de not tie To 55 4 


erſtand this, and muſt we againſt this glory of, zds tranſcendent dye Ttowar us 

ill the ſervants of a literal dictment? Marr Ee 1 
Created he him. '] It might be doubted why he fat ith, 2 Ja the image k "God 855 
ted he him, ' not them, as well as male and — them ; eſpecially Tor that image 
might be common to them both, but male and female could not, Te 2 7 5 
as if 


: 2. 


firſt had been created Hermaphrodite : but then. it multi 


doubt been ſaid, in the image of God created h 


God, but in reference to the man. The head 01 the woman, Laith he, 1 Cor. as ths 
the man :* © he the image and glory of God, ſhe the glory of the man; he not for her, 
but ſhe for him. g i herefore his: recept is, wives be duhherr to your huſbands as is fit 


in the Lord,” Coloſſ. iii. 18. In every thing, Eph. v. 24. Nevertheleſs man is not to 
hold her as a ſervant, but receives her into a part of that empire which, Gods proclaims 
bim to, though not equally, yet largely, as his own image and glory; for it is no Imall 


glory to him, that a creature ſo like him, ſhould be made ſubje& to him. Not but that 
particular exceptions may have place, if ſhe, exceed her 5 04 in prudence and dexte- 


rity, and he contentedly yield: for then a ſuperior and more natural law comes in, that 


the wiſer ſhould. govern the leſs wiſe, whether male or n But that Which far yr 


eaſily and obediently follows from this verſe, is that, ſee) eeing woman was. purpoſely. made 


for man, and he her head, it cannot ſtand before the breach, of this divine ptterance, 
that man the portraiture of God, joining to himſelf for his intended good Nl fo ace an 


' inferior ſex, ſhould ſo become her. thrall, whole. wilfulneſs. or. inabi ability. wag 11 a, wife 


fruſtrates the occaſional end of her creation; but that he 7 acquit ng to Bp 
by his natural birth-right,, and that indelible. character of Priority ,which. G 1 God crown 


T MA, to ſeg ol: ba 


# 


&-- | | : loſe 


loſe to her, becauſe already he hath, loſt by her means. Oft it happens that in this 
matter .he:is without fault; fo that his puniſhment herein is cauſeleſs : and God hath' the 
raiſe in our ſpeeches of him, to ſort his puniſhment in the ſame kind with the offence. 
Suppoſe he erred; it is not the intent of God or man, to hunt an error ſo to the death 
with a revenge beyond all meaſure and proportion. But if we argue thus, this afliction 
is befaln him for his fin, therefore he muff bear it, without ſeeking the only remedy 
firſt, it will be falſe that all affliction comes for ſin,” as in the caſe of Job, and of the 
man born blind, Joh. ix 3. was evident: next, by that reaſon, all miſeries coming for 
fin, we muſt let them all lie upon us like the vermin of an Indian Cathariſt, which His 
fond religion forbids him to moleſt. Were it a particular puniſhment inflicted/ through 
the anger of God upon a perſon, or upon a land, no law hinders us in that regard, no 
law but bids us remove it if we can; much more If it be a dangerous temptation withal; 
much more yet, if it be certainly a temptation, and not certainly a puniſhment,” though 
a pain. As for what they ſay we muſt bear with patience; to bear with patience, and 
to ſeek effectual remedies, implies no contradiction It may no leſs be for our diſobedi- 
ence, our unfaithfulneſs, and other ſins againſt God, that wives become adulterous to 
the bed; and queſtionleſs we ought to take the afffiction as patiently as Chriſtian prudence 
would wiſh: yet hereby is not Tot the right of divorcing for adultery. No, you fay, 
| becauſe our entree: = that only. But Why, if he were ſo bent to puniſh our fins, 
and try our patience in binding on us a difaferous marriage, why: did" he 'excepe al. 
tery ? Certainly to have been bound from divorce'in that caſe alſo had been as plentiful 
a puniſhment to our ſins, and not too little work for the patienteſt. Nay, perhaps they 
will ſay it was too great a ſufferance; and with as flight a reaſon, for no wiſe man but 
would ſooner pardon the act of adultery once and again committed by a perſon worth 
pity and forgiveneſs, than to lead a weariſome life of unloving and unquiet converſation 
with one who neither affefts nor is affected, much leſs with one who exerciſes all bitter 
neſs, and would commit adultery too, but for envy leſt the perſecuted condition 
ſhould thereby get the benefit of his freedom. Tis plain therefore, that God enjoins 
not this ſuppoſed ſtrictneſs of not divorcing either to ' puniſh us, or to try our pa- 
| Moreover, if man be the image of God, which conſiſts in holineſs, and woman ought - 
in the ſame feſpect to be the image and companion of man, in fuch wiſe to be loved 
if z and if, as God is the head of Chriſt, and Chriſt the 


5 


as the church is beloved of Chri d o 
head of man, ſo man is the head of woman; I cannot ſee by this golden dependante 
of headſhip and ſubjection, but that piety and religion is the main tie of Chriſtian ma- 
trimony: ſo as if there be found between the pair a notorious diſparity either of wick- 
edneſs or hereſy, the husband by all manner of right is diſingaged from a creature, 
not made and inflicted on him to the vexation of his righteouſneſs : the wife alſo, as 


| 


12 85 from puniſhment. So that in thoſe 1 where the parties are alike void ot 
religion, the wife owes a civil homage and ſubjection, the huſband owes a civil loyalty 
But where the yoke is miſ-yoked, heretic with faithful, godly with ungodly, to the griev. 
ance and manifeſt endangering of a brother or ſiſter, reaſons of a higher ſtrain than ma 


Ver, 28. * And God bleſſed them, and God faid unto them, be fruitful and multiply 


— ITY oY 
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ſenes not barrenneſs away. Carvilius, the firſt recorded in Rome to have ſought divorce, - 


; only for barrenneſs, is hard: and yet in ſome the deſire of children is ſo great, and ſo juſt, 
yea ſometime ſo neceſſary, that to-condemn ſuch a one to a childleſs age, the fault ap- 
parently not being in him, might ſeem perhaps more ſtri& than needed. Sometimes in- 

beritanceg crowns, and dignities are ſo Crore and annexed in their common peace an 
good to ſuch or ſuch lineal deſcent, that it may prove of great moment both in the affairs 
of men and of religion, to conſider thoroughly what might be done herein, notwithſtanc- 

ing the waywardnen of our ſchool doftors. . ooo oo oo 
: | : 
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"THIS ſecond. chapter js [ ahary to be a Fommeneary on the firſt, and theſe yerſes 
T granted to be an expoſſtion of that former verſe, Male and female 718 he them : 
and yet when this male and female is by the explicite words of God himſelf 

to be not meant r a fit help, and meet ſociety; ſome who would ingroſs to them- 
ſelves the whole trade of interpreting, will not ſuffer the clear. text of God io do the of- 
fice of RE ET 8 


And the Lord God faid, it is not good.] A man would think that the conſideration 


of who ſpake, ſhould raiſe up the intention of our minds to enquire better, and obey the | 


ing of ſo great à ſpeaker : for as we order the buſineſs of marriage, that which 


re ſpeaks is all made vain; and in the deciſion of matrimony, or not matrimony, 


— 1 


s to be indiſſoluble, and we i 
o that being ſubje& to a thouſar 


nothing at all regarded. Qur preſymption hath. utterly changed the ſtate ee 
as : 


of this ordinance ; God ordained it in loye and helping 
outward: act and formality to be a forced bondage; 1 
errors in the beſt men, if it proye a bl 


3 


handled , , ,,. ß ̃ ͤ er 
It is not good for man to be alone.] Hitherto all Sings that have been named, wer: 
approved of God to be very good: lo nel if pe i TAE Which God eye name 
not good: whether it be a thing, or the want of ſomething, II 
tendance, who have the art 67 A 

without woman; otherwiſe Adam had the company of God himſelf, and angels to con- 
verſe with z all creatures to delight him ſeriouſly, or to make him ſport. God could 


=} 7 


have created him out of the ſame mould a thouſand friends. and brother Adams to have 
| been his conſorts; yet for all this till Exe was given him, God reckoned him to be 


alone, n 
Ilt is not ec 


us that the matter is of gh copleguener and that he intended to found it according: to 
natural reaſon, not impulſive. command; but that the ly JE from the real 
it, not the reaſon be ſwallowed up in a reaſonleſs duty. Not good, Was as much.to Adam 


before his fall, as not pleaſing, not expedient; but ſince the coming of fin into the world, 


to him who hath not received the continence, it is not only not expedient to be alone, but 


plainly ſinful. And therefore he who willfully abſtains from marriage, not b. ing ſuper- 


naturally gifted, and he who by making the yoke of marriage unjuſt and intolerable, 


cauſes men to abhor it, are both in adiabolical ſin, equal to that of antichriſt, who torbids * 


3 marry. For what difference at all whether he abſtain men from marrying, or reſtrain 
them in a marriage happening totally diſcommodious, diſtaſteful, diſhoneſt and pernicious 


to him without the appearance of his fault? For God does not here preciſely ſay, I make 


here declared 


to any. Jt is of mere accident, as man's lay hath 


d.] God here preſents himſelf Ike to a man deliberating z both to ſhew 
y ſhould ariſe from the reaſon of 


r the want of ſomething, L labour not; let it be their 
induſtriouſſy idle. And here alone” is meant alone 


a female to this wale, as he did before; but expounding himſelf here on purpoſe, he ſaith, 


becauſe it is not good for man to be alone, I make him therefore a meet help. God ſup- 
plies the privation of not good, with the perſect gift of a real and poſitive good: it. is 
man's perverſe cooking who hath turned this bounty of God into a ſcorpion, either by 
weak and ſhallow conf ructions, or by proud arrogance and cruelty to them who neither 


in their r nor in their actions have offended againſt the due honour of wedlocx, 

| he Apoſtle's, ſpeaking in the ſpirit, 1 Cor, vii. pronounces quite con- 
trary to this word of God, It is good for a man not to touch a woman, and God gan- 
not contradict himſelf; it inſtructs us that his commands and words, eſpecially ſuch as 


Now whereas the A 
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bear the manifeſt title of ſome good to man, are not to be ſo ſtrictiy wrung, as to com- 


Pg 


mand 
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mand without regard to the moſt natural and miſerable neceſſities of mankind. Therefore - 
the Apoſtle adds a limitation in the 26th verſe of that chapter, for the preſent. neceſſitʒ 
it is good; which he gives us doubtleſs as a pattern how to reconcile other places by the 
gen ee ß ee ES 
For man to be alone.] Some would Have the ſenſe hereof to be e procrea · 
tion only: and Auſtin conteſts that manly friendſhip in all other regards had been a more 
Becoming ſolace for Adam, than to ſpend ſo many ſecret years in an empty world wit 
one woman. But our writers deſervedly reject this crabbed opinion; and defend that 
there is a peculiar comfort in the married ſtate beſide the genial bed, which no other ſo- 
diety affords. * No mortal nature can endure either in the actions of religion, or ſtudy of 
wiſdom, without ſometime ſlackening the cords of intenſe thought and labour: which 
leſt we. ſhould think faulty, God himſelf conceals us not his own. recreations before the 
world was built; J was, ſaith the eternal wiſdom, daily his delight, playing always 
before him.” And to him indeed. wiſdom is as a high tower of pleafure, but to us a ſteep. 
hill, and we toiling ever about the bottom: he executes with eaſe the exploits of his om 
nipotence, as eaſy as with us it. is to will: but no worthy enterprize can be. done by us 
without continual plodding and: wearifomeneſs to our faint and ſenſitive abilities: We 
cannot therefore always be contemplative, or pragmatical abroad, but have need of ſome 
delightful. intermiſſions, wherein: the enlarged ſoul may leave off a while her ſevere ſchool: 
ing; and like a glad youth in wandring vacancy, may keep. her holidays to joy and harm- 
leſs paſtime : which as ſhe cannot well do without company, ſo in no company ſo well as 
where the different ſex in moſt reſembling unlikeneſs, and moſt unlike refemblance, can- 
not but pleafe beſt, and be pleaſed in the aptitude of that variety. Whereof leſt we 
ſhould be too timorous, in the awe that our flat ſages would form us and dreſs us, wiſeſt 
Solomon among his graveſt Proverbs countenances a kind of raviſhment and erring fond- 
neſs in the entertainment of wedded leiſures; and in the ſong of ſongs, which is gene- 
rally believed, even in the jollieſt expreſſions, to figure the ſpouſals of the Church with 
Chriſt, ſings of a.thouſand*raptures'between thoſe two lovely ones far on the” hither" ſide 
of carnal enjoyment: By theſe inſtances, 'and more which might be brought, we may 
imagine how indulgently God provided againſt man's lonelineſs ; that he approved it not, 
as by himſelf declared*not good; that he approved the remedy thereof, as of his own or- 
daining, conſequently good: and as he ordiined'it, fo doubtleſs proportionably to our 
fallen eſtate he gives it; elſe were his ordinance atleaſt in vain, and we for all his gifts 
ſtill empty handed. Nay, ſuck an unbounreous giver we ſhould make him, as in the 
_ fables: Jupiter was to Ixion, giving him a cloud inſtead of Juno, giving him a monſtrous: 
iflue by her, the breed of Centaurs, a neglected and unloved race, the fruits of a delulive 
marriage; and'laſtly, giving him her with-a damnation to that whicel in hell, from a life- 
throw into the midſt of temptations and diforders. But God is no deceitful giver, to 
beſtow that on us for a remedy of lonelineſs, which if it bring not a ſociable mind as well 
as a conjunctive body, leaves us no leſs alone than before; and if it bring a mind perpetu- 
ally averſe and difagreeable, betrays us to a worſe condition than the moſt dèſerted lone- 
lineſs. God cannot in the juftice of his own promiſe and inſtitution ſò unexpectedly mock. 
us, by forcing that: upon us as the remedy: of ſolitude, which wraps us in à miſery worſe 
than any wildernefs, as the ſpirit of God himſelf judges; Prov: xix. eſpecially knowing 
that the beſt and wiſeft men amidff the ſincere and moſt cordial defigns of their heart, do 
daily err in choeſing. We. may conclude therefore, ſeeing orthodoxal expoſitors con- 
feſs to our hands, that By lonelineſs is not only meant the want of copulation, and that 
man is not leſs alone by turning in a body to him, unlefs there be within it a mind 
anſwerable ;” that it is a work more worthy the care and conſultation of God to pro- 
vide for: the worthieſt part of man which is his mind, and not unnaturally to ſet it 
beneath the formalities and reſpects of the body, to make it a ſervant of its own vaſſal: 
I ſay, we may conclude that ſuch a marriage, wherein the mind is fo diſgraced and = 
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fied below. the body's intereſt, and can have no juſt or tolerable contentment, is not of, 
God's inſtitution, and therefore no marriage. Nay, in concluding this, I ſay we conclude, 


no more than what the common expoſitors themſelves give us, both in that which I- 


have recited, and much more hereafter, But the truth is, they give us, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as they who leave their own mature poſitions like the eggs of an oſtrich in the duſt; 
do but lay them in the. ſun; their own pregnancies hatch the truth; and I am taxed- 


that theſe are their own natural breed. 


* 
4 ” 


Iwill mate him a help. meet for him. j Here the heavenly inſtitutor, as if he laboured = 


of novelties and ſtrange producements, while they, like that inconſiderate bird, know not 


not to be miſtaken. by the ſupercilious hypocriſy of thoſe that love to maſter their brethren, 
and to make us ſure that he gave us not now a ſervile yoke, but an amiable- knot, con- 


tents not himſelf to ſay, I will make him a wife; but reſolving to give us firſt the-mean-. 
ing before the name of a wife, faith graciouſly, © I will make him a help meet for him.“ 


And here again, as before, I do not require more full and fair deductions than the whole: 
conſent of our divines uſually raiſe from this text, that in matrimony there muſt be firſt a 


mutual oP to piety, next to civil fellowſhip. of love and amity, then to generation, ſo 


to houſhold affairs, laſtly the remedy of incontinence. And commonly they reckon them 
in ſuch order, as. leaves generation and incontinence to be laſt conſidered. This I amaze 
me at, that though all the ſuperior and nobler ends both of marriage and of the married 
perſons be abſolutely fruſtrate, the matrimony ſtirs not, loſes no hold, remains as rooted 
as the center: but if the body bring but in a complaint of frigidity, by that cold applica · 


tion only, this adamantine Alpe of wedloc has leave to diſſolve; which elſe all the 


machinations of religious or civil reaſon at the ſuit of a diſtreſſed mind, either for divine 


worſhip or human converſation violated, cannot unfaſten; What courts of coneupiſcence 


are theſe, wherein fleſnly appetite is heard before right reaſon, luſt before love or devotion ? 


They may be e chriſtians together, they may be loving and friendly, they may be 


helpful to each- other in the family, but they cannot couple; that ſhall divorce them, 
tho either party would not. They can neither ſerve God together, nor one be at peace 


45 


live as th 
ſhall not 


with the other, nor be good / in the family one to other, but live as they were dead, or 
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7 deadly enemies in $0 together; it is all one, they can couple, they 
divorce till death, no though this ſentence be their death. What is this, beſides 


tyrahny, but to turn nature upſide down, to make both religion, and the mind of man £ 
wait upon the laviſh errands of the body, and not the body to follow either the ſanCtity, - 


or the ſovereignty- of the mind, unſpeakably wronged, and with all equity complaining? 


What is this but to abuſe the ſacred and myſterious bed of marriage to be the compulſive | 
| fiye of an ingrateful and malignant luſt, ftirred up only from a carnal acrimony, without 


either love or peace, or rear t 
poſſibly it ſhould inhabit thus long in the ſenſe o 
it be the loweſt lees of a canonical infection liver- grown to their ſides; which perhaps will 


to any other thing hon, or human. This I admire how 
ſo many diſputing Theologians, unleſs 


— 
\ 


never uncling, without the ſtrong abſterſive of ſome heroie magiſtrate, whoſe mind, equal 4 
to his high office, dares lead him both to know and to do without their frivolous caſe- 


putting. For certain he ſhall have God and this inſtitution plainly on his ſide. And if it 


be true both in divinity and law, that conſent alone, though copulation never follow, 


makes a marriage; how can they diſſolve it for the want of that which made it not, and 


not diſſolve it for that not continuing which made it, and ſhould preſerve it in love and 


reaſon, and difference it from a brute conjugality ? 


Meet for him.] The original here is more expreſſive than other languages word for 


word can render it; but all agree effectual conformity of diſpofition and affection to be 
hereby ſignified ; which God as it were, not ſatisfied with the naming of a help, goes n 
deſcribing another ſelf, a ſecond ſelf, a very {elf itſelf, Yet now there is nothing in the 
life of man, through our miſconſtruction, made more uncertain, more hazardous and full 


5 
ferred upon 
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* 8 ; 
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* chance than thus divige bleſſing with ſuch favourable ſignificance here © 


\ 
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us; which if we do but err in our choice, the moſt unblameable error that can be, err but 
one minute, one moment after thoſe mighty ſyllables pronounced, which take upon them 
co join heaven and hell together unpardonably till death pardon: this divine bleſſing that 
looked but now with ſuch a humane ſmile upon us, and ſpoke ſuch gentle reafon, ſtrait 
vaniſhes like a fair ſky, and brings on ſuch a ſcene of cloud and tempeſt, as turns all 
to ſhipwreck without haven or ſhore, but to a ranſomleſs captivity. And then they tell 
us it is our ſin: but let them be told again, that ſin through the mercy of God hath not 
made ſuch waſte upon us, as to make utterly void to our uſe any temporal benefit, much 
leſs any ſo much availing to a peaceful and ſanctified life, merely for a moſt incident error 
| which no warineſs can certainly ſhun. And wherefore ſerves our happy redemption, and 
| the liberty we have in Chriſt, but to deliver us from calamitous yokes, not to be lived 
| under without the endangerment of our ſouls, and to reſtore us in fome competent mea- 
ſure to a right in every erf thing both of this life, and the other? Thus we ſee how 
treatably and diſtinctly God hath here taught us what the prime ends of marriage are; 
mutual ſolace and help. That we are now, upon the moſt irreprehenſible miſtake in 
chuſing, defeated and defrauded of all this original benignity, was begun firſt through 
the ſnare of antichriſtian canons long ſince obtruded upon the Church of Rome, and not yet 
| ſcoured off by reformation, out of a lingring vain-glory that abides among us to make 
fair ſhews in formal ordinances, and to enjoin continence and bearing of croſſes in ſuch a 
garb as no Scripture binds us, under the thickeft arrows of temptation, where we need 
not ſtand. Now we ſhall ſee with what acknowledgment and affent Adam received this 
new aſſociate which God brought him. e TLARANG DU NO 
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Ver. 23. And Adam ſaid, This is now bone of my bones, and fleſh of my fleſh; ſbe 
; ſhall be called woman, becauſe ſhe was taken out of mai... 


That there was a nearer alliance between Adam and Eve, than could be ever after be- 
tween man and wife, is viſible to any. For no ether woman was ever moulded out of 
her huſband's rib, but of mere ſtrangers for the moſt part they come to have that con- 
ſanguinity which they have by wedlock. And if we look nearly upon the matter, though 
marriage be moſt agreeable to holineſs, to purity and juſtice, yet is it not a natural, but 
a civil and ordained relation. For if it were in nature, no law or crime could diſannul it, 
to make a wife, or huſband, otherwiſe than till a wife or huſband, but only death; as 
nothing but that can make a father no father, or a ſon no ſon. But divorce for adulter; 
or deſertion, as all our Churches agree but England, not only ſeparates, but nullifies, 
and extinguiſhes the relation itſelf of matrimony, fo that they are no more man and 
wife ; otherwiſe the innocent party could not marry elſewhere, without the guilt of adul- 
tery. Next, were it merely natural, why was it here ordained more than the reſt of moral 
law to man in his original rectitude, in whoſe breaſt. all that was natural or- moral was 
engraven without external conſtitutions and edicts? Adam therefore in theſe words 
does not eſtabliſh an indiſſoluble bond of marriage in the carnal ligaments of fleſh and 
bones; for if he did, it would belong only to himſelf in the literal ſenſe, every one of us 
being nearer in fleſh of fleſh, and bone of bones to our parents than to a wife; they there- 
fore were not to be left for her in that reſpect. But Adam, who had the wiſdom given 
him to know all creatures, and to name them according to their properties, no doubt but 
had the gift to diſcern perfectly that which concerned him much more; and to apprehend 
at firſt ſight the true fitneſs of that conſort which God provided him. And eee ſpgke 
in reference to thoſe words which God pronounced before; as if he had ſaid, this is ſhe 
by whoſe meet help and ſociety I ſhall no more be alone; this is ſhe who was made my 
image, even as I the image of God; not ſo much in body, as in unity of mind and heart. 
And he might as eaſily know what were the words of God, as he knew ſo readily wbat 
had been done with his rib, while he ſlept ſo ſoundly. - He might well know, if God took 
9 | i a ; Ny g 1 
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a rib out of his inſide, to form of it a double good to him, he would far ſooner disjoin 

it from his outſide, to prevent a treble miſchief to him; and far ſooner cut it quite off 
from all relation for his undoubted cafe, than nail it into his body again, to ſtick for 
ever there a thorn in his heart. Whenas nature teaches us to divide any hmb from the 
body to the ſaving of its fellows, though it be the maiming and deformity of the Whole; 
how much more is it her doctrine to fever by incifion; not a true limb ſo much, though 
that be lawful, but an adherent, a ſore, the gangrene of a limb, to the recovery of a 
whole man ? But if in theſe words we ſhall make Adam to erect a new eſtabliſnment of 
marriage in the meer fleſh, which God ſo lately had inſtituted, and founded in the ſweet 

and mild familiarity of love and folace, and mutual fitneſs; what do we but uſe the 
mouth of our general parent, the firſt time it opens, to an arrogant oppoſition and cor- 
recting of God's wiſer ordinance? "Theſe words therefore cannot import any thing new 
in marriage, but either that which belongs to Adam only, or to us in reference only to 
the inſtituting words of God, which made a meet help againft lonelineſs. Adam ſpake 
like Adam the words of fleſh and bones, the ſhell and rind of matrimony z but God 
ſpake like God, of love and ſolace and meet help, the ſoul both of Adam's words and 


of matrimony. | 3 
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V. 24. Therefore ſhall a man leave his father and his mother, and ſhall cleave unto 
OO Yb OG TOO , y TE Det 
This verſe, as our common herd expounds it, is the great knot-tier, which hath un- 
done by tying, and by tangling, millions of guiltleſs conſciences: this is that A pk | 
ter, who having drawn men and wiſeſt men by ſubtle allurement within the train of an 
unhappy matrimony, claps the dungeon-gate upon them, as irrecoverable as the grave. 
But if we view him well, and hear him vith not too haſty and prejudicant ears, we 
ſhall find no ſuch terror in him. For firſt, it is not here ſaid abſolutely without all rea- 
ſon he ſhall cleave to his wife, be it to his weal or to his deſtruction as it happens, 
but he ſhall do this upon the premiſes and conſiderations of that meet help and ſociety 
before mentioned. Therefore he ſhall cleave to his wife, no otherwiſe a wife than a 
fit help. He is not bid to leave the dear cohabitation of his father, mother, brothers 
and ſiſters, to link himſelf inſeparably with the mere carcaſs of a marriage, perhaps an 
enemy. This joining particle Therefore' is in all equity, nay in all neceſſity of con- 
ſtruction to comprehend firſt and moſt principally what God ſpake concerning the in- 
ward eſſence of mariage in his inſtitution, that we may learn how far to attend what 
Adam ſpake of the outward materials thereof in his approbation. For if we ſhall bind 
theſe words of Adam only to a corporal meaning, and that the force of this injunction 
upon all us his ſons to live individually with any woman which hath befallen us in the 
moſt miſtaken wedlock, ſhall conſiſt not in thoſe moral and relative cauſes of Eve's erea- 
tion, but in the meer anatomy of a rib, and that Adam's infight concerning wedloc 
reached no further, we ſhall make him as very an idiot as the Socinians make him; which 
would not be reverently done of us. Let us be content to allow our great forefather ſo 
much wiſdom, as to take the inſtituting words of God along with him into this ſentence, 
which if they be well minded, will aſſure us that fleſh and ribs are but of a weak and 
dead efficacy to keep marriage united where there is no other fitneſs. The rib of mar- 
riage, to all ſince Adam, is a relation much rather than a bone; the nerves and ſinews 
thereof are love and meet help, they knit not every couple that marries, and where they 
knit they ſeldom break; but where they break, which for the moſt part is where they were 
never truly joined, to ſuch at the ſame inſtant hoth fleſſi and rib ceaſe to be in common: 
ſo that here they argue nothing to the continuance of a falſe or violated marriage, but 
muſt be led back again to receive their meaning from thoſe inſtitutive words of God 
which give them all the life and vigour they haze. 


—— 


© Therefore 
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by this appointment, that the fatherly power ſhould give place to conjugal prerogative? 
Yet: it is generally held by: reformed writers againſt the. papiſt, tha though in — 
at diſcretion the marriage in itſelf be never ſo fit, though it b 
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Iherefore ſhall a man leave his father, &c.“] What to a man's thinking more plain 


| ! e fully accompliſhed. with 
benediction, board and bed, yet the father not conſenting, his main will without diſpute 


ſhall diſſolve all. And this they affirm. only from collective reaſon, not any direct law; 
for that in Exod. xxii. 17. which. is moſt particular, ſpeaks that a father may refuſe to 


marry his daughter to one who hath defloured her, not that he may take her away from 


one who hath ſoberly married her. Yet becauſe the general honour due to. parents is 
great, they hold he may, and perhaps hold not amiſs.” But again, when the queſtion i 
of harſh and rugged parents, who defer to beſtow their children ſeaſonably, they agree 


Jointly that the church or magiſtrate may beſtow them, though without. the father's 


conſent : and for this they have no expreſs authority in fcripture, ., So that they may. ſee 
by their own handling of this very place, that it is not the ſtubborn letter muſt govern 


us, but the divine and ſoftening breath of charity which turns and winds the dictate of 
every poſitive command, and ſhapes it to the good of mankind. Shall the outward ac- 


ceſſory of a father's will wanting, rend the fitteſt and moſt affectionate marriage in 


| twain, after all nuptial conſummations ; and ſhall not the want of love and the priva- 
tion of all civil and religious concord, which is the inward, eſſence of wedlock, do as 


much to part thoſe who were never truly wedded ? Shall a father have this power to vin- 


cꝙduicate his own wilful honour and authority to the utter breach of a moſt dearly-united 


marriage, and ſhall not a man in his own power have the permiſſion to free his ſoul, 
his life, and all his comfort of life from the diſaſter of a no-marriage ? Shall fatherhood, 


which is but man, for his own pleaſure diſſolve matrimony ; and ſhall not matrimony, 
which is God's ordinance, for its own honour and better / conſervation, diſſolve itſelf, 
when it is wrong, and not fitted to any of the chief ends which it owes us? "| 


And they ſhal! be one fleſh.”] Theſe words alſo infer that there ought to be an indi- 


vidualty in marriage; but without all queſtion preſuppoſe the joining cauſes. Not a 


rule yet that we have met with, ſo univerſal in this whole inſtitution, but hath admit- 


ed limitations and conditions according to human neceſſity. The very foundation of 


matrimony, though God laid it deliberately, * that it is not good for man to be alone, 
holds not always, if the apoſtle can ſecure us. Soon after we are bid leave father and 


mother, and cleave to a wife, but muſt underſtand the father's conſent withal, elſe not. 
© Cleave to a wife, but let her be a wife, let her be a meet help, a ſolace; not a nothing, not an 


adverſary, not a deſertrice; can any law or command be ſo unreaſonable as to make men 


cleave to calamity, to ruin, to perdition? In like manner here, they ſhall be one fleſn; but 


let the cauſes hold, and be made really good, which only have the poſſibility to make them 


one fleſh. We know that fleſh can neither join, nor keep together two bodies of itſelf; 
what is it then muſt make them one fleſh, but likeneſs, but fitneſs of mind and difj 


ſition, which may breed the ſpirit of concord, and union between them? If that be not 
in the nature of either, and that there has been a remedileſs miſtake, 'as vain we go 


about to compel them into one fleſh, as if we undertook to weave a garment of dry ſand. 
It were more eaſy to compel the vegetable and nutritive power of nature to aſſimilations 
and mixtures which are not alterable each by other; or force the concoctive ſtomach to 


turn that into fleſh which is ſo totally unlike that ſubſtance, as not to be wrought on. 


For as the unity of mind is nearer and greater than the union of bodies, ſo doubtleſs is 
the diſſimilitude greater and more dividual, as that which makes between bodies all diffe- 


rence and diſtinction. Eſpecially whenas beſides the ſingular and ſubſtantial differences 
of every ſoul, there is an intimate quality of good or evil, through the whole progeny 


of Adam, which like a radical heat, or mortal chillneſs, joins them, or disjoins them 
irreſiſtibly. In whom therefore either the will, or the faculty is found to have never 
joined, or now not to continue ſo, tis not to ſay, they ſhall be one fleſh, fox they can- 
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not wk one yy God commands nat impoſſibilities ; and all the ach glue, 
that liturgy or laymen can compound, is not able to ſodder up two ſuch incengruous 
natures into the ons fleſh of a true beſeeming . Why did Moſes chen ſet down 
their uniting into one; fleſh? And ] 1 05 ain aſk, why as goſpel 2 oft repeats the eating 
of our Saviour's fleſh, the drinking That we are one ody- with him, 
the members of his body, fleſh of | his es and — 5 of his bone,” Epheſ. v. Vet leſt 
we ſhould be Capernzitans, as we are tald there, that the fleſh profiteth nothing; ſo we 
are told here, if we be not as deaf as adgers,. 505 this union of the fleſh proceeds from 
the union of a fit op, and ſolace. We know that there was never a more ſpiritual 
myſtery. than this goipel t us under the terms of body and fleſh z yet nothing leſs = 
intended than 5 we ſhoy ſick thexe. What a ſtupidneſs chen is it, chat in marriage, 
which is the nenreſt xeſernblance of our union with C iſt, we ſhould deject ourſelves to 
| and undorfoot . as to eſteem the validity 1 rain 5 
1 never ſo r Ueimen 2 12 rg dae page 
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myſtery in thoſe on. from that which Paul faith of —.— Tabel. v. a This i is a great 
myſtery "but I ſpeak of Chriſt and the Church: and thence they — try mar- 
age to be ge For me I diſpute ao gow whether matrimony be a myſtery or 
bo If ic he Chriſt and his church, certainly it is ngt weant af every vngodly. and 
miſwedded marriage, but then onl 8 when it is a holy, happy, and peaceful 
match. But when a {aint is Jo with a reprobate, or bath alike wicked with wicked, 
fool with fool, a akard with a ſhe; when the bed hath. been nothing elſe for 
twenty years or more, hut an old haunt of luſt and malice mixt —— no love, no 
goodneſs, no loyalty, hut counterplotting, and mas widbing one angther's diſſalution; 
this is to me che greacelt myſtery in , 5 3 as this can be the 
myſtery of aught,/ z myKery.of iniquity: According to that which Paræeus 
cites out of Chryfoſtom, is a h = dhe der b and. the lüke may be ſaid 
of a bad hacbasd. Since therefore none but a fit and pious matrimony can Bgnily che 
union of Chriſt and his church, aber eat hence by any hindrance of divorce to that 
wedlock wherein there can be no good myſtery. Rather it might to a chriſtian conſei- 
ence be matter ef finding it ſelf ſo much leßs zalisfied than before, in 72 continuance ef 
| 0 unhappy yoke, wherein tber can be no N Tſe: of hn , ME ws, | 
churc vo nemo cf 
Thus having enquired the inſtitution howie was in the beginning, bot | 
of Gen. ee arc , and from the ſecond, where it wa 7 
evidently inſtituted ; and havi endec each clauſe and word necefary with a diligence.nat = 
drouſy, we ſhall now fix with as — and by a ſhort. view. backward gather up the 
ground we have gone, and ſum up the ſtrength we have, into one argumentative head, 
with that organic force that Logic proffers us. All arts ac owledge that then only ue 
know certainly, when ve can define; for defiviting i is that which refines the pure eſſence 
of things from the circumſtance. If therefore we can attain in this our, controverſy: 0 
wr — what marriage is, ws ſhall ſoon learn When been 18 a pollity nend ang | 
When A divorce. g . 
The part therefore of this chapter. which hath been here treated, doth ongerly. agg 
readily Lia itſelf into a definition of r and a conſectary from thenee. To the 
definition theſe words chiefly contribute; It is not good, & c. I will gabe, &.“ 
Where the conſectary begins this connection, Therefore informs us, Therefore ſhall 
a mans T Definition is decreed by a to conſiſt only of dale — A 
o. I. eſſence 
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eſſence of a thing. What is not therefore among the cauſes conſtituting marriage, muſt 
not ſtay in the definition. Thoſe cauſes are concluded to be matter, and, as the artiſt 
calls it, Form. But inaſmuch as the ſame thing may be a cauſe more ways than one, 
and that in relations and inſtitutions which have no corporal ſubſiſtence, but only a ref. 
pective being, the Form by which the thing is what it is, is oft ſo ſlender and undif. 
tinguiſhable, that it would ſoon confuſe, were it not ſuſtained by the efficient and final 
cauſes,” which concur to make up the form invalid otherwiſe of itſelf, it will be needful 
to take in all the four cauſes into the definition. Firſt therefore the material cauſe of 
matrimony is man and woman; the author and efficient, God and their conſent ; the in- 
ternal Form and Soul of this relation, is conjugal love ariſing from a mutual fitneſs to 
the final cauſes of wedlock, help and ſociety in religious, civil and domeſtic converſa- 
tion, which includes as an inferior end the afl ling of natural deſire, and ſpecifical in- 
creaſe; theſe are the final cauſes both moving the Efficient, and perfecting the Form. 
'And although copulation be conſidered among the ends of n the act thereof 
in a right eſteem can no longer be matrimonial, than it is an ef conjugal love. 
When love finds itſelf utterly unmatched, and juſtly vaniſhes, nay rather cannot but ya- 
niſn, the fleſhly act indeed may continue, but not holy, not pure, not beſeeming the {@ 
cred bond of marriage; being at beſt but an animal excretion, but more truly worſe and 
more ignoble than that mute kindlineſs among the herds and flocks :. in that proceeding . 
nas it ought from intellective principles, it participates of nothing rational, but that which 
the field and the fold equals. For in human actions the foul is the agent, the body in 
à manner paſſive. If then the body do out of ſenſitive force, what the ſoul com- 
3 with, how can man, and not rather ſomething beneath man, be thought the 
But to proceed in the purſuit of an accurate definition, it will avail us ſomething, and 
wWhet our thoughts, to examine what fabric hereof others have already reared. Par 
on Gen. defines marriage to be © an indiſſoluble conjunction of one man and one woman 
do an individual and intimate converſation, and mutual benevolence,? &c. Wherein is to 
de marked his en of intimate converſation before bodily benevolence; for bodily is 
meant, though indeed © benevolence” rather ſounds will than body. Why then ſhall d- 
vorce be granted for want of bodily performance, and not for want of fitneſs to intimate 


[ _ - converſation, whenas corporal benevolence cannot in any human faſhion be without this? 
4 Thus his definition places the ends of marriage in one order, and eſteems them in ano- | 
4 ther. His Tautology alſo of indiſſoluble and individual is not to be imitated ; eſpe- 
= | cially fince neither indiſſoluble nor individual hath aught to do in the exact defi- 
= nition, being but a conſeftary flowing from thence, - as appears by plain ſcripture, 


; * Therefore ſhall a man leave, &c.“ For marriage is not true marriage by being indivi- 
1 dual, but therefore individual, if it be true marriage. No argument but cauſes enter the 
1 = definition: a conſectary is but the effect of thoſe cauſes. Beſides, that marriage is indif- 
=_- ſoluble, is not Catholicly true; we know it diſſoluble for adultery, and for deſertion by 
ö | © the verdict of all reformed churches.” Dr. Ames defines it an individual conjunction 
4 of one man and one woman, to communion of body and mutual - ſociety of life: But 


N | this perverts the order of God, who in the inſtitution places meet help and- ſociety of 
| life before communion of body. And vulgar eftimation undervalues beyond compari- 
| ſon all ſociety of life and communion of mind beneath the communion of body; grant- 
ö ing no divorce, but to the want, or miſcommunicating of that. Hemingius, an ap- 
1 | proved author, Melanchton's ſcholar, and who, next to Bucer and Eraſmus, writes of 
= | _ divorce moſt like a divine, thus compriſes, Marriage is a conjunction of one man and 
Fx 25 one woman lawfully conſenting, into one fleſh, for mutual help's fake, ordained of God. 
"i And in his explanation ſtands punctually upon the conditions of conſent, that it be not 
| in any main matter deluded, as being the life of wedlock and no true marriage without 


a true conſent. © Into one fleſh" he expounds into one mind, as well as one 8 
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makes it the formal cauſe : Herein only miſſing, while he puts the effect into his defi- 
nition inſtead of the cauſe which the text affords him. For one fleſh” is not the formal 
eſſence of wedlock, but one end, or one effect of * a meet help: The end oft-times be- 
ing the effect and fruit of the form, as logic teaches : Elſe many aged and holy matri- 
monies, and more eminently that of 'Joſeph and Mary, would be no true marriage. And 
at maxim greif tecdived; would ide Fil; "Hur '* confer alone; though Coptic 
lation never follow, makes the marriage.” Therefore to conſent lawfully into one fleſh, 
is not the formal cauſe of matrimony, but only one of the effects. The civil lawyers, 
and firſt Juſtinian or Tribonian defines , matrimony a conjunction of man and woman 
containing individual accuſtom of life.” Wherein firſt, individual is not fo bad as indiſ- 
ſoluble put in by others: And altho* much cavil might be made in the diſtinguiſhing. 
between indiviſible and individual, yet the one taken for Ae the other for actual, 
neither the one nor the other can belong to the eſſence of marriage; eſpecially when a 
civilian defines, by which law marriage is actually divorced for many cauſes, and with 
good leave, by mutual conſent, Therefore where conjunction“ is ſaid, they who com- 
ment the Inſtitutes, agree that conjunction of mind is by the law meant, not neceſſa- 
rily conjunction of body. That law then had good reaſon attending to its own definition, 
that divorce ſhould be granted for the breaking of that conjunction which it holds 
neceſſary, ſooner than for the want of that conjunction which it holds not neceſſary. 
And whereas Tuningus a famous lawyer excuſes individual as the purpoſe: of marriage, 
not always the ſucceſs, it ſuffices not. Purpoſe is not able to conſtitute the c | 
thing. Nature herſelf, the univerſal mother, intends nothing but her own perfection and 
preſervation z yet is not the more indiſſoluble for that. The Pandects out of Modeſti- 
nus, though not define, yet well deſcribe marri 2 5 * the conjunction of male and fe- 
male, the ſociety of all life, the communion of divine and human right: which Bucer 
alſo imitates on the fifth to the Ephefians. But it ſeems rather to comprehend the 
eral ends of marriage than to contain the "more conſtituring cue that makes it 
what it is | x | e ED INEISEE EIB 99 e ELIT — 55 . 4 ns Jews | 
| That therefore among others (for who ſings not Hylas ?) may give as well as take 
matter to be judged on, it will be looked I ſhould produce another definition than ' theſe 
which have not ſtood the trial Thus then I ſuppoſe that marriage by the natural and 
plain order of God's inſtitution in the text may be more demonſtratively and effentially 
defined. Marriage is a divine inſtitution, joining man and woman in a love fitly diſ- 
poſed to the helps and comforts of domeſtic life. A divine inſtitution.“ This con- 
tains the prime efficient cauſe of marriage: as for conſent” of parents and guardians, it 
ſeems rather a concurrence than a cauſe ; for as many that marry are in their own power 
as not; and where they are not their own, yet are they not _— beyond reaſon. 
Now though efficient cauſes are not requiſite in a definition, yet divine inſtitution” hath 
ſuch influence "phe Form, and is ſo a' conſerving cauſe of it, that without it the 
Form is not ſufficient to diſtinguiſh matrimony from other conjunctions of male and fe- 
male, which are not to be counted marriage. Joining man and woman in a love, 
& c. This brings in the parties conſent; until which be, the marriage hath no true be- 
ing. When I fay © conſent,” I mean not error, for error is not properly conſent: And 
why ſhould not conſent be here underſtood with equity and good to either part, as in all 
other friendly covenants, and not be ſtrained and cruelly urged to the miſchief and de- 
ſtruction of both? Neither do I mean that ſingular act of conſent which made the con- 


tract, for that may remain, and yet the marriage not true nor lawful ; and that may 


ceaſe, and yet the marriage both true and lawful, to their fin that break it. So that 
either as no efficient at all, or but a tranſitory, it comes not into the definition. That 
conſent I mean which is a love fitly diſpoſed to mutual help and comfort of life: this is 
that happy Form of Marriage naturally ariſing from the very heart of divine inſtitution 
in the text, in all the former definitions either obſcurely, and under miſtaken terms ex- 
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den ee 4174 bes wiſh,; and married her, 3 * 
mo favour in his eyes, becauſe he hath found ſome uncleanneſs in her, chen let wo dead 
4 bil of divoreement, and give it in her hand, and ſend her nf his houſe: 
And when ſhe is departed outof his houſe, ſhe may go and be a -anothe mais vie, 


ry HAT which is the only diſcomm dity of ſpeaking in a clear matter, the abur- 
1 dance of argument that preſſes to be uttered, and the ſuſpence of judgment what to 
_ chooſe, and how in the multitude of reaſon to de not tedious, is the greateſt difficuly 
which 1 expect here to meet with. Yet much hath been ſaid Rolls: concerning this 
Jaw in © the Doctrine of Divorce.” Whereof I ſhall repeat no more than what is necell 
Two things are here doubted: Firſt, and that but of late, whether this be a law or uo; 
| bert, What this reaſon of * uncleanneſs might mean, for Which the 1 1s gr ntec "That 5 | 
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.Pureneſs erect a nice and preciſe law, that the wife married after divorce could not return 
o her former huſband, as being defiled ? What was all this following niceneſs worth, 
built upon the lewd foundation of a wicked thing allowed? In few words then, this cuf. 
tom of divorce either was allowable or not allowable z. if not allowable, how could it be 
allowed? if it were allowable, all who underſtand law will conſent, chat a tolerated cuf. 
mom hath the force of a law, and is indeed no other but an unwritten law, 'as Juſtinian 
calls it, and is as prevalent as any written ſtatute, So that their ſhift of turning this lay 
into a cuſtom wheels about, and gives the onſet upon their own flanks ; not diſproving, 
but concluding ito be the more firm law, becauſe it was without controverſy a granted 
_ cuſtom; as clear in the reaſon of common life, as thoſe given rules whereon Euclides builds 

hus being every way a law of God, who can without een grams Freving it to be a juſt 
and pure law? Moſes continually diſavows the giving them any ftatute, or judgment, 
but what he learnt of God; of whom alſo in his ſong he ſaith, Deut. xxxii. Ie is the 
rock, his work is perfect, all his ways are judgment, a God of truth and without iniquity, | 
Juſt and right is he.” And David teſtifies, the judgments of the Lord are true and 
Zighteaus altogether.” , Not partly right and partly wrong, much leſs wrong altogerher, 
as divines of now-a-days dare cenſure them. Moſes again, of that people to whom he 
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Kave this law, faith, Deut. xiv. © Ye are the children of the Lord your God, the Lord 


hath choſen thee to be a peculiar people to himſelf above all the nations upon the earth, 
that thou ſhouldeſt keep all his commandments, and be high in praiſe, in name, and in 
honour, holy to the Lord!” chap. xxvi. And in the fourth, © Behold I have taught you 
\ Natutes and judgments, even as the Lord my God commanded me, keep wee and 
do them. For this is your wiſdom and your underſtanding in the ſight of nations that 
Hall hear all theſe ſtatutes, and ſay, ſurely this great nation is a wiſe and underſtanding 
people. For what nation is there ſo great, who hath God fo nigh to them ?” and what 
nation that hath ſtatutes and Judgments ſo righteous as all this law which I ſet before you 
| this day ?* Thus whether we look at the purity and juſtice of God himſelf, the jealouſy 
of his honour among other nations, the holineſs and moral perfection which he intended 
by his law to teach this people, we cannot. poſſibly think how he could indure to let them 
ſlug and grow inveterately wicked, under baſe allowances, and whole adulterous lives by 
diſpenſation. They might not eat, they might not touch an unclean thing ; 'to what hy- 
pocriſy then were they trained up, if by preſcription of the ſame law, they might be unjuſt, 


they might be adulterous for term of life? forbid to ſoil their garments with a coy ima- 


ginary pollution, but not forbid, but countenanced and animated by law to ſoil their ſouls 

with deepeſt defilements. What more unlike to God, what more like that God ſhould 
hate, than that his law ſhould be ſo curious to waſh veſſels, and veſtures, and fo careleſs 
to leave unwaſhed, unregarded, ſo foul a ſcab of Egypt in their ſouls? What would we 
more? The ſtatutes of the Lord are all pure and zul and if all, then this of divorce. _ 

Becauſe he hath found ſome uncleanneſs in her.*] That we may not eſteem this law to 

be a mere authorizing of licence, as the Phariſees took it, Moſes adds the reaſon, for 
c ſome uncleanneſs found.“ Some heretofore have been ſo ignorant, as to have thought, 
that this uncleanneſs means adultery. But Eraſmus, who for having writ an excellent 
treatiſe of divorce, was wrote againſt by ſome burly ſtandard divine perhaps of Cullen, 
or of Lovain, who calls himſelf Phimoſtomus, ſhews learnedly out of the fathers, with 
other teſtimonies and reaſons, that uncleanneſs is not here ſo underſtood ; defends his 
former work, though new to that age, and perhaps counted licentious, and fears not to 
| Ingage all his fame on the argument. Afterward, when expoſitors began to under- 
ſtand the Hebrew text, which they had not done of many ages before, they tranſlated 
word for word not © uncleanneſs, but © the nakedneſs of any thing; and conſidering that 
nakedneſs is uſually referred in Scripture to the mind as well as to the body, they con- 
{tantly expound it any defect, annoyance, or ill quality in nature, which to be 158 
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with, makes life teilious,. and ſuch company. worſe than ſolitude.” $o that bere will be'no 


cauſe to vary from the general conſent of expoſition, which gives us freely that God per- 
are pes for whatever was 1 diftaſteful, whether in body or mind. Bud 
with this admoniſhment; that if che Roman law, 'eſpecially in contracts and dowries,. 
left many Fg to equity with theſe cautions, * ex fide bona, quod æquius melius erit, 
ut inter bonos hene agitur; we will not to think that God intended not licence 
here to every humour, but to ſuch remedileſs grievances as might move a good and honeſt 
and faithful man then to divorce, when it can no more be peace or comfort to. either of 
them continuing thus joined. And although it could not be avoided, but that men of 
hard hearts would abuſe this liberty, yet doubtleſs it was intended, as all other privileges 
in law are, to good men N i bad only by accident. So that the fin was not in 
the permiſſion, nor ſingly in the action of divorce {for then the permitting alſo had been 
ſin) but only in the abuſe, But that this law ſhould} as it were, be wrung from God and: 
Moſes, only to. ſerve. the hardheartedneſs, and the luſt of injurious men, ho remote it is 
from all ſenſe, and law, and honeſty, and therefore ſurely from the meaning of Chriſt, 
ſhall abundantly be manifeſt in due order, oo | 


requiſite to heap reaſon upon reaſon, and all little 8 vindicate the whiteneſs: and 
at this day, of being à door. 


contract, and full of many 
Is natural, and that they ( 


or to a willing converſation in the fame houſe, how ſhould they poſſibly por ra thy moſt. 
familiar and united amity of wedlock ? Abraham and Lot, though dear friends and bre-- 


to a ſpiritual work, thought it better to ſeparate when: once they grew at variance. If 
theſe great ſaints, joined by nature, friendſhip religion, high providence, and revela-- 
tion, could not ſo govern a . caſual difference, a ſudden* paſſion; but muſt in wiſdom. di- 
vide from the outward duties of a friendſhip, or a collegueſhip in the ſame family, or in 


the ame journey, let it ſhould grow 10 a worſe diviſion cam any thing be ware abſurd 
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or diſliking in the affairs of matrimony, is evidently ſeen before marriage 


man's mind, as the inſtitution fleclares. Conten 


ſhould you not regard more the grievances of the, Wen 5 5 ng 


the mind of a good man ? 


is called to witneſs: The covenant of friendſhip between David and Jon 


* 


280. Baptist fou chief places in 80 0 6 
and Harharous, than that whom only error, ie 
ſhould be compelled; geek Zi 2 n Us 


diſcords of nature, to the moſt . 
therein only rational and h 
ſervile yoke, ſcarce not brutiſh | nd: 


ingane of * love 


are. Feng and. y el 
at there is in op loch 1 pet 


who can be friendly, can reſpect each other, yet to marry each other would not fe 
perſuaſion. If then this unfitneſs and difparity be not till after marriage e 
through many cauſes, and colours, and cancealments, that may oyerſnadow; titidowbreg. 


ly it will produce the ſame effects, and perhaps with more vehemence, thar uch a mi. 


ſtaken pair would give the world to be unmarried again. And their condition Solomon 


to the plain juſtification of divorce expreſits, Prov. Xx. 2 f, 23. Where he tells us of hi 


own accord, 2 * hated, or a hateful woman, when The is matried, is 4 thing for 
which the earth is diſquieted, and cannot bear it? Thus giving divine teftimony to this 
divine law, which bids us nothing more than is the firſt and moſt innocent leſfbr of na- 
ture, to turn away peaceably from what afflicts, and hazards our Lhd ; clpecially 
when our ſtaying dan do no good, and is expoſed to all evil. Ry 

Secondly, K 2 is unjuſt that any ordinance, ordained to the good and co 3, 
where that end is miſſing, without his fault, ſhould be Dat him to an unſufferable 
miſery and diſcomfort, if not commonly ruin. All ordinances are eſtabliſhed" in their 
end ; the end of law is the virtue, is the ri wiſneſs of law : and therefore him we coimt 
an ill expounder, who urges law againſt the intention thereof. The 2 end of every 
ordinance, of every ſevereſt, every dee, even of Sabbath, 18 che yood of mam; yea 
his temporal good not excluded, ray a i one © of the benigne ordinaptes of God 
to man, . both the general and pafticular end i is che pe: 775 and contentment of 


But Ar be es hes: the e eee W 


if te agu of Obſt be n 
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be defrauded, 2221 frigidity hall diyorce : 


chat 


Sock 'n It ſtands as good heres ye have 5 i 8 m 


OS "Gut a much . 
the — as the outward man excels the afs, and more ? for that anithal is yet @ living 
creature, perfect in itſelf ; but the body without the ſoul Fol A mere ſenſelefs trunk. Nv 
ordinance therefore given particularly to A wg both pit pal and temporal of man, 
can be urged upon him to his miſchief: hey yiel Ke to the utworthier part, 

body, whereabout are they in their pricpls, 1 they yield! it not to the more worth 


bs 


Thirdly, As no ordinance, ſo no covenant, no not between God and : man, W ik 
between man and man, being, as all are, intended to the; good of both | Darties, can hold 
to the deluding or making miſerable of them both. For bel is . niderft ag 0 in every 
covenant, even between enemies, tho? the terms de not e reſſed, If the 
made it, extremity may diſſolve it. But marriage, they uſe to ſay, is the cb ay of 
God. Undoubted : and ſo is any covenant frequently called in Scripture, dane 52 

e 
the Covenant of the Lord, 1 Sam. xx. The CRT of Zedekiah with the king of Ba- 
bel, a covenant to be doubted. whether lawful or no, yet in reſ] of God invoked thereto, 
is called © the oath, and the covenant of God, Ezek. xvii. Marriage alfo'is called ache 
Covenant of God,” Prov. ii. 17. Why, but as before, becauſe. God is the witnels 1 
Mal. ii. 14. So that this denomination adds nothing to the covenant of e above 
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any other civil. and ſolemn contract: nor is it more indiſſoluble for this reaſon than any 
other againſt the end of its own ordination; nor is any vow or oath to God exacted wit 
ſuch a rigour, here ſuperſtition reigns not. For look how much divine the covenant is, 
ſo much the more equal, ſo much the more to be expected that every article thereof ſhould 
be fairly made good; no falſe dealing, or unperforming ſhould'be thruſt upon men with- 
out redreſs, if the covenant be ſo divine. But faith, they fay, muſt be kept in covenant, 
tho' to our damage. I anſwer, that only holds true, where the other fide performs, 
Which failing, he is no longer bound. Again, this is true, when the keeping of faith 
can be of any uſe or benefit to the other. But in marriage, a league of love and willing- 
neſs, if faith be not willingly kept, it ſcarce is worth the keeping; nor can be any delight - 
to a generous mind, with whom it is forcibly kept: and the queſtion ſtill ſuppoſes the one 
brought to an impoſſibility of keeping it as ke ought, by the other's default; and to keep 
it formally, not only with a thouſand ſfiifts and diſſimulations, but with open anguiſh, 
perpetual ſadneſs and diſturbance, no willingneſs, no cheerfulneſs, no contentment; can- 
not be any good to a mind not baſely poor and ſhallow, with whom the contract of love 
is ſo kept. A covenant therefore brought to that paſs, is on the unfaulty ſide without in- 
jury diſſolve d. e e Ide talk. 


« 
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Fourthly, The law is not to neglect men under greateſt ſufferances, but to ſee covenants 
of greateſt moment faithfulleſt performed. And what injury comparable to that ſuſtained 
in a fruſtrate and falſe- dealing marriage, to loſe, for another's fault againſt him, the beſt 
portion of his temporal comforts, and of his ſpiritual too, as it may fall out? It was the 
law, that for man's good and quiet, reduced things to propriety, which were at firſt in com- 
mon; how much more * were it to aſſiſt nature in diſappropriating that evil which 

by continuing proper becomes deſtructive? But he might have bewared. So he might 
in any other covenant, wherein the law does not conſtrain error to ſo dear a forfeit. And 
yet in theſe matters wherein the wiſeſt are apt to err, all the warineſs that can be, oft- 
times nothing avails. But the law can compel the offending party to be more duteous. 
| Yes, if all theſe kind of offences were fit in public to be complained of, or being com- 

pelled were any ſatisfaction to a mate not ſottiſn, or malicious. And theſe injuries work 
ſo vehemently, that if the law remedy them not, by ſeparating the cauſe when no way elſe 
will pacify, the perſon not relieved betakes him either to ſuch diſorderly courſes, or to 
ſuch a dull dejection as renders him either infamous, or uſeleſs to the ſervice of God and 
his country. Which the law ought to prevent as a thing pernicious to the commonwealth ; 
and what better prevention than this which Moſes uſed? ',  - _ 


Fifthly, The law is to tender the liberty and the human dignity of them that live under 
the law, whether it be the man's right above the woman, or the woman's juſt appeal 
againſt wrong and ſervitude. But the duties-of-marriage contain in them a duty of bene- 
volence, which to do by compulſion againſt the foul, where there can be neither peace, 
nor joy, nor love, but an enthralment to one who either cannot, or will not be mutual 
in the godlieſt and the civileſt ends of that ſociety, is the ignobleſt, and the loweſt ſlavery 
that a human ſhape can be put to. This law therefore juſtly and piouſly provides againſt 

ſuch an unmanly taſk of bondage as this. The civil law, tho' it favoured the ſetting free 
of a ſlave, yet if he proved ungrateful-to his patron, reduced him to a ſervile condition. 
If that law did well to reduce from liberty to bondage for an ingratitude not the greateſt, - 


much more became it the law of God to enact the reſtorement of a free · born man from 


an unpurpoſed, and unworthy bondage, to a rightful liberty, for the moſt unnatural 
fraud and ingratitude that can be committed againſt him. And if that civilian emperor 
in his title of * Donations, permit the giver to recall his gift from him who proves un- 
thankful towards him; yea, tho' he had ſubſcribed and ſigned in the deed of his gift, not 
to recall it, though for this very cauſe of ingratitude; with much more equity doth Moſes 
permit here the giver to recall no petty gift, but the gift of himſelf from one who moſt 


- 
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| een and deceitfully uſes him againſt the main ends and conditions of his giving him- 

ſelf, expreſſed in God's inſtitutio. VVV 
Sixthly, Altho' there be nothing in the plain words of this law, that ſeems to regard 

the afflictions of a wife, how great ſoever; yet expolitors determine, and doubtleſs deter- 

mine rightly, that God was not uncompaſſionate of them alſo in the framing of this law. 


For ſhould the reſcript of Antoninus in the civil law give releaſe to ſervants flying for 


ung kor re- 
fuge to the emperor's ſtatue, by giving leave to change their cruel maſters; and ſhould 
God, who in his law alſo is good to injured ſervants, by granting them their: freedom in 


divers caſes, not conſider the wrongs and miſeries of a wife, which is no ſeryant? Tho? 


herein the counter-ſenſe of our divines, to me, I muſt confeſs ſeems admirable; who teach 
that God gave this as a merciful law, not for man whom he here names, and to whom by 
name he gives this power; but for the wife, whom he names not, and to whom by name 
he gives no power at all. For certainly if man be liable to injuries in marriage, as well 
as woman, and man be the worthier perſon, it were a prepoſterous law to reſpe& only 
the leſs worthy ; her whom God made for marriage, and not him at all for whom mar- 
riage was made. 5 OO e GE TEC ee RT T's „„ 
Seventhly, The law of marriage gives place to the power of parents: for we hold, that 
conſent of parents not had, may break the wedlock, tho' elſe accompliſhed. It gives 
place to maſterly power, for the maſter might take away from an Hebrew ſervant the 
wife which he gave him, Exod. xxi. If it be anſwered, that the marriage of ſervants is 
no matrimony : it is replied, that this in the ancient Roman law is true, not in the Mo- 
ſaic. If it be added, ſhe was a ſtranger, not an Hebrew, therefore eaſily divorced; it 
will be anſwered, that ſtrangers not being Canaanites, and they alſo being converts, 
might be lawſully married, as Rahab was. And her converſion is here ſuppoſed; for an 
Hebrew maſter could not lawfully give an Heathen wife to an Hebrew ſervant. How- 
ever, the divorcing of an Iſraelitiſn woman was as eaſy by the law, as the divorcing of 2 
ſtranger, and almoſt in the ſame words permitted, Deut. xxiv. and Deut. xxi. Laſtly it 
gives place to the right of war, for a captive woman lawfully married, and afterwards 
not beloved, might be diſmiſſed, only without ranſom, Deut. xxi. If marriage be diſ- 
ſolved by ſo many exterior powers, not ſuperior, as we think, why may not the power of 
marriage irſelf, for its own peace and honour, diſſolve itſelf, where the perſons wedded 
be free perſons? Why may not a greater and more natural power complaining diſſolve 
marriage? For the ends why matrimony was ordained, are certainly and by all logic 
above the ordinance itſelf; why may. not that diſſolve marriage, without which that in- 
ſtitution hath no force at all? For the prime ends of marriage, are the whole ſtrength and 
validity thereof, without which matrimony is like an idol, nothing in the world. But 


| thoſe former allowances were all for hardneſs of heart. Be that granted, until we come 


where to underſtand it better: if the law ſuffer thus far the obſtinacy of a bad man, is it 
not more righteous here, to do willingly what is bat equal, to remove in ſeaſon: the ex- 
tremities of a good man? e , we 
Eighthly, If a man had deflowered a virgin, or brought an ill name on his wife that 
ſhe came not a virgin to him, he was amerced in certain ſhekels of ſilver, and bound never 
to divorce her all his days, Deut. xxii. which ſhews that the law gave no liberty to di- 
vorce, where the injury was palpable; and that the abſolute forbidding to divorce, was 
in part the puniſhment of a deflowerer, and a defamer. Vet not ſo but that the wife 
queſtionleſs might depart when ſhe pleaſed. Otherwiſe this courſe had not ſo much 
righted her, as delivered her up to more ſpight and cruel uſage. This law therefore doth 
juſtly diſtinguiſh the privilege of an honeſt and blameleſs man in the matter of divorce, 
from the puniſhment-of a notorious offende r. 
: Ninthly, Suppoſe it ſhould be imputed to a man that he was too raſh in his choice, 
and why he took not better heed, let him now ſmart, and bear his folly as he may; 
altho' the law of God, that terrible law, do not thus upbraid the infirmities ag: 


3 
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miſtakes of man in his integrity: but ſuppoſe theſe and the like proud aggravations of 


ſome ſtern hypocrite, more mercileſs in his mercies, than any literal law in the rigour of 
ſeverity, mult be patiently heard; yet all law, and God's law eſpecially grants every- 


where to error eaſy remitments, even where the utmoſt penalty exacted were no undo- 
ing. With great reaſon therefore and mercy doth it here not torment an error, if it be 
ſo, with the indurance of a whole life loſt to all houſhold comfort and ſociety, a puniſh- 
ment of too vaſt and huge :dimenſion for an error, and the more unreaſonable for that 
the like objection may be oppoſed againſt the plea of divorging for adultery : he might 
have looked better before to her breeding under religious parents: why did he not more 
diligently inquire into her manners, into what company ſhe . ? ever N of her 
eye, every {tep of her gait would have propheſied adultery,” if the quick ſcent of theſe 
diſcerners had been took along; they had the divination to have foretold you all this, as 
they have now the divinity to puniſh an error inhumanly. As good reaſon to be con- 
tent, and forced to be content with your adultreſs; if theſe objecters might be the 
judges of human frailty. But God, more mild and good to man, than man to his 
brother, in all this liberty given to divorcement, mentions not a word of our paſt er- 
rors and miſtakes, if any were; which theſe men objecting from their own inventions, 
roſecute with all violence and iniquity. For if the one be to look ſo narrowly what 
G takes, at the peril of ever keeping, why ſhould not the other be made as wary what 
is promiſed, by the peril of loſing ? 2 without thoſe promiſes the treaty of marriage 
had not proceeded. Why ſhould his own error bind him, rather than the other's fraud 
acquit him? Let the buyer beware, ſaith the old law-beaten termer. Belike then there 
is no more honeſty, nor ingenuity in the bargain of a wedloc, than in the buying of a 
colt: we muſt it ſeems drive it on as craftily with thoſe whoſe affinity we ſeek, as if 
they were a pack of ſale - men and complotters. But the deceiver deceives himſelf in the 
unproſperous marriage, and therein is ſufficiently puniſned. I anſwer, that the moſt of 
thoſe who deceive, are ſuch as either underſtand nat, or value not the true purpoſes of 
marriage; they have the prey they ſeek, not the puniſhment : yet ſay it prove to them 
ſome croſs, it is not equal that error and fraud ſhould be linked iked in the ſame degree of 
forfeiture, but rather that error ſhould be acquitted, and fraud bereaved his morſel, if 
the miſtake were not on both ſides; for then on both ſides the acquitment will be reaſon- 
able, if the bondage be intolerable ; which this law graciouſly determines, not unmind- 
ful of the wife, as was granted willingly to the common expoſitors, though beyond the 
letter of this law, yet not beyond the ſpirit of charity. 
 Tenthly, marriage is a ſolemn thing, ſome ſay a holy, the reſemblance. of Chriſt and 
his church : and fo indeed it is where the perſons are truly religious; and we know all 
ſacred things not performed ſincerely as they ought, are no way acceptable to God in 
their outward formality. And that wherein it differs from perſonal duties, if they be 
not truly done, the fault is in ourſelves; but marriage to be a true and pious marriage 
is not in the ſingle power of any perſon; the efſence whereof as of all other covenants, 
zs in relation to another, the making and maintaining cauſes thereof are all mutual, and 
| muſt be a communion of ſpiritual and temporal comforts.” If then either of them can- 
not, or obſtinately will not be anſwerable in theſe duties, ſo as that the other can have 
no peaceful living, or endure the want of what he juſtly ſeeks, and ſees no hope, then 


 _ ſtrait from that dwelling, love, which is the ſoul of wedloc, takes his flight, leaving 


only ſome cold performances of civil and common reſpects; but the true bond of mar- 
| Tiape, if there were ever any there, is already burſt like a rotten thread. Then follows 
diſſimulation, ſuſpicion, falſe colours, falſe pretences, and worſe than theſe, diſturbance, 
annoyance, vexation, ſorrow, temptation even in the faultleſs perſon, weary of himſelf, 
and of all actions public or domeſtic ; then comes diſorder, neglect, hatred, and perpe- 
tual ftrife, all theſe the enemies of holineſs and chriſtianity, and every one ] erſiſted in, 


a temedileſs violation of matrimony. rr God who hates all feigning and forma- i 
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lity, where there ſhould be all faith and ſincereneſs, and abhors the inevitable diſcorq; 
where there ſhould be greater concord; when through another's default, faith and non. : 
cord cannot be, counts it neither juſt to puniſh the innocent with the tranſgreſibr,. nor 
holy, nor honourable for the ſanctity of marriage, that ſhould be the union of peace and 
love to be made the commitment, and cloſe fight of enmity and hate. And therefore 
doth in this law, what beſt agrees with his goodneſs, looſening a ſacred thing to peace and 
charity, rather than binding it to hatred and contention; looſening only the outward and for- 
mal tie of that which is already inwardly and really broken, or elſe was really never joined; 
Eleventhly, one of the chief matrimonial ends is ſaid to ſeek a holy ſeed; but where 
an unfit marriage adminiſters continual cauſe of | hatred and diſtemper, there, as was 
heard before, cannot chooſe but much unholineſs abide. Nothing more unhallows a man, 
more unprepares him to the ſervice of God in any duty; than a habit of wrath and per. 
turbation, ariſing from the importunity of troublous cauſes never abſent.” And where 
the houſhold ſtands in this plight, what love can there be to the - unfortunate iſſue, what 


care of their breeding, which is of main conducement to their being holy? God there- 


fore knowing how unhappy it would be for children to be born in ſuchy a family, gives 
this law as a prevention, that being an unhappy pair, they ſhould not add:to be unhappy 
parents, or elſe as a remedy that if there be children, while they are feweſt, they ma 

follow either parent, as:ſhall be agreed, or judged, from the houſe of hatred and diſcord 


4 


to a place of more holy and peaceable education. CCCCVVTCFFCCCCT RIS 
Twelfthly, All law is available to ſome good end, but the final prohibition of di- 
vorce avails to no good end, cauſing only the endleſs aggravation of evil; anditherefore 
this permiſſion of divorce was given to the Jews by the wiſdom and. fatherly providence 
of God; who knew that law cannot command love, without which matrimony hath no 
true being, no good, no ſolace, nothing of God's inſtituting, nothing but ſo ſordid and 
ſo low, as to be diſdained of any generous perſon. Law cannot enable natural inabi- 
lity either of body, or mind, which gives the grievance; it cannot make equal thoſe in- 
equalities, it cannot make fit thoſe unfitneſſes; and where there is malice more than de- 
fect of nature, it cannot hinder ten thouſand injuries, and bitter actions of deſpight, too 
ſubtle and too unapparent for law to deal with. And while it ſeeks to remedy more 
outward wrongs, it expoſes the injured perſon to other more inward and more cutting. 
All theſe evils unavoidably will redound upon the children, if any be, and upon the 


whole family. It degenerates and diſorders the beſt ſpirits, leaves them to unſettled 


imaginations, and degraded hopes, careleſs of themſelves, their houſholds. and their 
friends, unactive to all public ſervice, dead to the commonwealth ; wherein they are 


by one miſhap, and no willing treſpaſs of theirs, outlawed from all the benefits and com- 


forts of married life and poſterity. It confers as little to the honour and inviolable keep- 
ing of matrimony, but ſooner ſtirs up temptations and occaſions to ſecret adulteries and 
unchaſte roving. But it maintains public honeſty. Public folly rather; who ſhall 
judge of public honeſty ? The law of God and of ancienteſt Chriſtians, and all civil 
nations, or the illegitimate law of monks and canoniſts, the moſt malevolent, moſt un- 
experienced, moſt incompetent judges of matrimony? - {Sores e e Thin 


\ 


Theſe reaſons, and many more that might be alledged, afford us plainly to perceive, 


both what good cauſe this law had to do for good men in miſchances, and what neceſ- 


ſity it had to ſuffer accidentally the hard-heartedneſs of bad men, which it could not cer- . 
tainly diſcover, or diſcovering, could not ſubdue, no nor endeavour: to reſtrain without 
.multiplying ſorrow to them, for whom all was endeavoured. The guiltleſs therefore 
were not deprived their needful redreſſes, and the hard hearts of others unchaſtiſeable in 
choſe judicial courts, were ſo remitted there, as bound over to the higher ſeſſion of con- 

ſcience. 2 | TT 4 671 % 1% l aol Be fo bis - 
Notwithſtanding all this, there is a loud exception againſt this law of God, nor can 
the holy author ſave his law from this exception, that it opens a door enen 2 | 
| ; a — confuſion. 


which treat of nullities in Manarage) ¶ ( 28g" 


confuſion. - But chis is the rudeſt, I was 'almoſt ſaying the moſt: graceleſs objection, and 
with the leaſt reverence to God and Moſes,” that could be deviſed : This is to citt Gd 
before man's tribunal, to arrogate a wiſdom and holineſs' above him Did not God 
then foreſee; what event of licence or confuſion could follow? Did not he know how tor | 
ponder theſe abuſes with more prevailing reſpects, in the moſt even balancę of his juſs 
tice and pureneſs, till theſe correctors came up to ſhew him better? The law is, if it: 
ſtir up ſin any way, to ſtir it up by forbidding; as one contrary exeites another, Rom. vii. 
but if id once come to provoke ſin, by granting licence to fin, according to laws that 
have no other honeſt end, but only to permit the fulfilling of obſtinate luſt, how is 
God not made the contradicter of himſelf? No man denies that beſt things may be 
abuſed: but it is a rule reſulting from many pregnant experiences, that whas doth moſt 
harm in the abuſing; uſed rightly doth moſt good. And ſüch a good to take away 
from honeſt men, for being abuſed by ſueh as abuſe all things, is the greateſt ahuſe ß 
all. That the whole law is no further uſeful, than as a man pſes-it lawfully, St. Paul 
teaches 1 Tim. i. And that chriſtian liberty may be uſed for an occaſion to the 'fleſts, 
the ſame apoſtle confeſſes, Gal. v. yet thinks not of removing it for that, but bids us 
rather © ſtand faſt in the liberty where with Chriſt hath freed us, and not be held again in 
the yoke of bondage.” The very permiſſion which Chriſt gave to divorce for adultery; - - 
may be foully abuled,. by any whoſe hardneſs of heart can either feign adultery, or 
dares commit, that he may divorce. And for. this cauſe: the pope, and hitherto the 5 : 
church of England, forbid all divorce from the bond of: marriage, though for openeſt : | 
adultery. If then it be righteous:to hinder for the fear of abuſe, that which God's law, not- 
wirhſtanding that caution, hath warranted to be done, doth not our righteouſneſs come 
ſhert. of. antichriſt # or do we not rather herein conform ourſelves to his unxighteouſneſs 
in this undue and unwiſe: fear? For God regards more to relieve” by this law the jut 
complaints: of good men, than to curb the licence of wicked men, to the cruſhing withal, + 
and the overwhelming of his afflicted ſervants. He loves more that his law ſhould look 
with pity upon the difficulties of his own, than with rigour upon the boundleſs riots of: 
them who ſerve another maſter, and hindered here by ſtrictneſs, will break another way- -. 
to worſe enormities. If this law therefore have many good reaſons for which God gave 
it, and no intention of giving ſcope to lewdneſs, but : as abuſe by accident comes in with 
every good law, and every good thing; it cannot be wiſdom in us, while we can con- 
tent us with God's wiſdom, nor can be purity, if his purity will ſuffice us, to except 
againſt this law, as if it foſtered licence. But if they affirm this law had no other end, 
but to permit obdurate luſt, becauſe it would be obdurate, making the law of God inten- 
_ tionally to proclaim and enact fin lawful, as if the will of God were become ſinful, or 
| fin-ſtronger than his- direct and law- giving will; the men would be admoniſhed to- loo 
well to it, that while they are ſo eager to ſhut the door againſt licence, they do not 
open a worſe door to blaſphemy. And yet they ſhall be here further ſhewn their ini- 
quity : what more foul common ſin among us than drunkenneſs ? And who can be ig- 
norant,. that if the importation of wine,. and the uſe of all ſtrong drink, were. forbid,..it-. 
would both clean rid the poſſibility of committing that odious vice, and men might af 
terwards live happily and healthfully without the uſe of thoſe intoxicating liquors- Yet; 
who is there. the ſevereſt of them all, that ever propounded to loſe his-ſack, his ale, to:; ñk 
ward the certain aboliſhing of ſo great a fin? who is there of them, the holieſt, that leſs 
loves his rich canary at meals, though it be fetched from places that hazard the religion 
of them who fetch it, and though it make his neighbour drunk out of the ſame tun? 
While they forbid not therefore the uſe of that liquid merchandize, which forbidden 
would utterly remove a moſt loathſome ſin, and not impair either the health or the re- 
freſhment-of mankiad, ſupplied many other ways; why do they forbid a law of God, 
the forbidding whereof brings into exceſſive bondage oftimes the beſt of men, and 'bet- 
ters not the worſe ? He to remove a national vice, will not pardon his cups, nor think 
| SHES | : 15 | . 
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uaffing of that outlandiſh grape, in his unneceſſary fulneſs, 
tho? other men abuſe it never 5 much; nor is he ſo — as to intercede A 
magiſtrate that all matter of drunkenneſs be baniſhed the commonwealth ; and yet for the 
fear of a leſs inconvenience unpardonably requires of his brethren, in their extreme ne. 
ceſſity, to debar themſelves the uſe of God's permiſſive law, though it might be their 
faving, and no man's indangering the more. Thus this peremptory ſtritneſs we may 
diſcern of what fort: it is, how unequal, and how unjuſt. 


But it will breed confuſion. What confuſion it would breed, God himſelf wh the 


care to prevent in the fourth verſe of np bon rh that the divorced being married to 
another, might not return to her former hu And Juftinian's Jaw counſels the fame 
in his title of © nuptials.” And what confuſion elſe can there be in ſeparation, to ſeparate 
upon extreme urgency, the religious from the irreligions, the fit from the unfit, the 
willing from the wilful, the abuſed from the abuſer ? Such a ſeparation is quite contrary 
to confuſion. But to bind and mix together holy with atheiſt, heavenly with hellifh, 
fitneſs with unfitneſs, light with darkneſs, antipathy with antipathy, the injured with 


the injurer, and force them into the moſt inward nearneſs of a deteſted union; this doubt- 
leſs is the moſt horrid, the moſt unnatural mixture, the greateſt confuſion that can be 


confuſed. 8 4s of | 7 
Thus by this plain and Chriſtian Talmud, vindicating the law of God from irreverent 
and unwary expolitions, I truſt, where it ſhall meet with intelligible peruſers, ſome ſtay at 


leaſt of men's thoughts will be obtained, to conſider theſe many prudent and righteous 
ends of this divorcing permiſſion : That it may have, for the great author's ſake, here- 


after ſome competent allowance to be counted a little purer than the prerogative of a legal 
and public ribaldry, granted to that holy ſeed. So that-from hence, we ſhall hope to find 
the way ſtill more open to the reconciling of thoſe places which treat this matter in the 


| goſpel. And thither now without interruption the courſe of method brings us. 
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31. It hath been ſald, whoſoever ſhall put away his wif let him gi 
, INE ROY divorcement. ; ³² ͥ 0 

32. But I ſay unto you, that whoſoever ſhall put away his wife, & c- 
1 Pers | „„ 3 ©» OY Wy NAP a 
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3. And the Phariſees alſo came unto him, tempting him,” & ” . 


” 
* 


V hath been ſaid.“] What hitherto hath been ſpoke upon che law gf Ged touch- 
| 1 ing matrimony or divorce, he who will deny to have been argied according to 
reaſon and all equity of Scripture, I cannot edify how, or by what rule of pto- 
portion that man's virtue calculates, what his elements are, nor what his analytics. > 
fidently to thoſe. who have read good books, and to thoſe whoſe reaſon is not an illiterate 
book to themſelves, Lyppedl, whether they would not confeſs all this te be the com- 
mentary of truth and juſtice, were it not for theſe recited words of our Saviour. And if 
they take not back that which they thus grant, nothing ſooner might perſuade them that 
Chriſt here teaches no new precept, and nothing ſooner might direct them to find his. 
meaning, than to compare and meaſure it by the rules of nature and eternal righteouſ- 
neſs, which no written law extinguiſhes, and the goſpel leaſt of all. For. what can be 
more oppoſite and diſparaging to the covenant, of love, of freedom, and of our manhood 
in grace, than to be made the yoking pedagogue of new ſeverities, the ſcribe of ſyllables 
and rigid letters, not only grievous to the beſt of men, but different and ſtrange from the 
light of reaſon in them, ſave only as they are fain to ſtretch and diſtort their apprehen- 
ſions, for fear of diſpleaſing the verbal ſtraitneſs of a text, which our own ſervile fear 
gives us not the leiſure to underſtand aright? If the law of Chriſt ſhall be written in our 
hearts, as was promiſed to the goſpel, Jer. xxxi. how can this in the vulgar and ſuper- 
ficial ſenſe be a law of Chriſt, ſo far from being written in our hearts, that it injures and 
diſallows not only the free dictates of nature and moral law, but of charity alſo and re- 
ligion in our hearts? Our Saviour's doctrine is, that the end, and the fulfilling of every 
command is charity; no faith without it, no truth without it, no worſhip, no works 
pleaſing to God but as they partake of charity. He himſelf ſets us an en breaking 
the ſolemneſt and ſtricteſt ordinance of religious reſt, and juſtified the breaking, not to 
cure a dying man, but ſuch whoſe cure might without danger have been deferred. And 
vherefore needs muſt the ſick man's bed be carried on chat day by his appointment? And 
why were the diſciples, who could not forbear on that day to pluck the corn, ſo induſtri- 
ouſly defended, but to ſhew us that if he preferred the ſlighteſt occaſions of man's good 
before the obſerving of higheſt and ſevereſt ordinances, he gave us much more eaſy leave 
to break the intolerable yoke of a never well- joined wedloc for the removing of our 
| heavieſt àfflictions? Therefore it is that. the moſt of evangelic precepts are given us in 
proverbiat forms, to drive us from the letter, tho we love ever to be ſticking there. 
For no other cauſe did Chriſt affure us that whatſoever things we bind, or ſlacken on 
earth, are ſo in heaven, but to ſignify that the chriſtian arbitrement of charity is ſupreme 
decider of all controverſy, and ſupreme reſolver of all Scripture'; not as the Pope deter- 
mines for his own tyranny, but as the church ought to determine for its own true liberty. 
Hence Euſebius, not 4 the beginning of his hiſtory, compares the ſtate of chriſtians 
to that of Noah and the patriarchs before the law. And this indeed was the reaſon why 
Apoſtolic tradition in the ancient Church was counted nigh equal to the written word, 
tho! it carried them at length awry, for want of conſidering that tradition was not left » 
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the great and almoſt toni commandment of the go I is to command nothin = apainſt 


we un- 
N an. not a we are but cracked clmbids, we do but It "tink, we know. nothing, we 


do nothing, all the ſweat of our toilſomeſt obedience will- but mock s. And what we 
Iuffer ſuperſtitiouſſy, returns us no thanks. Thus medecining our eyes, we need not 
ae to ſee more into the meaning of theſe our Saviour 8 words, than any.) who have ; 
ne before us. 
e Tt hath been ſaid, Vistere ſhall put away his wife. ”] Our Saviour was by the 
doctors of his time ſuſpectad of intending to diffolve the law. In this chapter he wipes 
off this aſperſion upon his accuſers, and ſhews, how they were the law-breakers. In 
every commonwealth,” when it decays, corruption makes two main "ſteps; ; firſt, when 
men ceaſe to do according to the inward and uncompelled actions of virtue, caring only 
to live by the outward conſtraint of law, and turn the ſimplicity of real good into the 
craft of ſeeming ſo by law. To this hypocritical honeſty was Rome declined i in chat age 
ad Horace lived, and diſcovered it to Quintius. 


' Whom do we count a good man, whom but jabs 11 
Who keeps the laws and ſtatutes of the Senate? 
Who judges in great ſuits and controverſies, 
Whoſe withels and opinion wins the cauſe? | 
But his own bouſe, and the whole 9 „„ 
Sees his foul inſide through his whited ſkin. | 


"The next declining is, when law becomes now too ſtrait for the fecularn manners, ey 
«hoſe too looſe for the cincture of law. This brings in falſe and: crooked interpretations 
o eke out law, and invents the ſuttle encroachment of obſcure traditions hard to be diſ- 

roved. To both theſe deſcents the Phariſees themſelves were fallen. Our Saviour there- 
; Mo ſhews them both where they broke the law, in not marking the divine intent thereof, 
but only the letter; and where they depraved the letter alſo with ſophiſtical expoſitions. 

This law of divorce they had depraved both ways: firſt, by teaching that to give a bill 
of divorce was all the duty which that law required, whatever the cauſe were; next by 
running to divorce for any trivia', accidental cauſe; whenas the law evidently ſtays i in the 
grave cauſes of natural and immutable diſlike. - It hath been ſaid, ſaith he. Chriſt doth 
not put any contempt or diſeſteem upon the law of Moſes, by citing it ſo briefly ; for in 
the ſame manner God himſelf cites a law of greateſt caution, Jer. iii. They ſay if a man 
put away his wife, ſkall he return to her again? &c, Nor doth he more aboliſh it than the 
law of ſwearing, cited next with the ſame brevity, and more appearance of contradicting: 
for divorce hath an exception left it; but we are charged there, as abſolutely às words can 
charge us, not to ſwear at all:“ yet who denies the lawfulneſs of an oath, tho? here it 
be in no caſe permitted? And what ſhall become of his ſolemn proteſtation not to 
aboliſh one law, or one tittle of any law, eſpecially of thoſe which he mentions in 
this chapter? And that he meant more particularly the not aboliſhing of Moſaic divorce, 
js beyond all cavil manifeſt in Luke xvi. 17, 18; Where this clauſe againſt abrogating is 
inſerted immediately before the ſentence againſt divorce, as * it were called thither o 
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purpoſe to defend the equity of this particular law againſt the foreſeen 3 of common 
textuaries, who aboliſh laws, as the rabble demoliſh images, in the zeal of their hammers oft 
violating the ſepulchres of good men: like Pentheus in the tragedies, they | ſee that for 
Thebes which i is not, and take that for ſuperſtition, as theſe men in the heat of their an- 
nulling perceive not how they aboliſh right, and equal, and juſtice, under the appearance 
of judicial. And yet are rfl all the while, that hel fayings of Chriſt ſtand not 
in contradiction to Ie law of Moſes, but to the falſe doctrine of the Phariſees raiſed from 
thence ; that the law of God is perfect, not liable to additions or diminutions: and Paræ- 
us accuſes the Jeſuit Maldonatus of greateſt falſity for limiting the perfection of that law- 
only to the rudeneſs of the Jews. He adds, © That the law promiſeth life to the per- 
formers thereof, therefore needs not perfecter precepts than ſuch as bring to life; that if 
the corrections of Chriſt ſtand op! olite, not to the corruptions of the Phariſees, but to 
the law itſelf of God, the hereſy of Manes would follow, one God of the Old Teſtament, 
and another of the New. That Chriſt ſaith not here, except your. righteouſneſs exceed 
the righteouſneſs of Moſes law, bur of the Scribes and Phariſees:” That all this may be 
true : whither is common ſenſe flown aſquint, if we can maintain that Chriſt forbid the 
Moſaic divorce utterly, and yet aboliſhed not the law that permits it? For if the con- 
ſcience only were checked, and the law not repealed, what means the Fanatic boldneſs 
of this age, that dares tutor Chrift to be more ſtrict than he thought fit? Ye ſhall have 2 5 2 
the evaſion, it was a Judicial law. What could infaney and lumber have invented more 
childiſh ? Judicial or not judicial, it was one of thoſe laws e — which he forewarned 5 | 
us with proteſtation, that his mind was, not to abrogate: and if we mark the ſteerage of 
his words, what courſe they hold, we may perceive that what he proteſted not to diſſolve 
(that he might faithfully and not deceitfully remove a ſuſpicion from himſelf) was 3 
pally concerning the judicial law; for of that ſort are all theſe here which he vindicates, 
except the laſt. Of the ceremonial law he told them true, that nothing of it ſhould paſs 
« until all were fulfilled.” ' Of the moral law he knew the Phariſees did not ſuſpect 
he meant to nullify that : for ſo doing would ſoon have undone his authority, and ad- 
vanced theirs. Of the judicial law therefore chiefly this apology was meant: For how 
is that fulfilled longer than the common equity thereof remains in force ? And how is this 
our Saviour's defence of himſelf not made fallacious, if the Phariſees chief fear be leſt 
he ſhould aboliſh the Judicial law, and he to ſatisfy them, proteſts his good intention to 
the moral law? It is the general grant of divines that what in the judicial law is not 
Wi judaical *, but reaches to human equity in common, was never in the thought of 
being abrogated. If our Saviour took away aught of law, it was the burthenfome of it, 
not theeale of burden; it was the bondage, not the liberty of any divine law, that he 
removed: this he often profeſſed to be the end of his coming. But what if the law of di- 
vorce be a moral law, as moſt certainly it is fundamentally, and hath been ſo proved in the 
reaſons thereof? For tho? the giving of a bill may be judicial, yet the act of divorce is 
altogether converſant in good and evil, and fo abſolutely moral. So far as it is good, it 
never can be aboliſhed, being moral; and ſo far as it is ſimply evil, it never could 
be judicial, as hath been ſhewn at large « in the doctrine of divorce,” and will be reaffumed | 
anon. Whence one of theſe two neceſſities follow, that either it was never eſtabliſhed, or 
never aboliſhed, Thus much may be enough to have faid on this place. The following 
verſe will be better unfolded in the xix. chapter, where it meets us again, after a ES de i 
batement on FRE queſtion between our Sayiour and his adverſaries. EFT. 15 SITS 3a, „„ 1 
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290 Expoſitions on the four chief places in Scripture, _ 


1 Matt. XIX. 3, 4, &c. 


” 
- 


Ver. g. « And the phariſees came unto him, tempting him, and ſaying unto lim 1 


* "ene him. ' The manner of theſe men coming to our Saviour, not to learn, 
I buttotempt him, may give us to expect that their anſwer will be ſuch as is fitteſt 
for them; not ſo much a teaching, as an intangling. No man, though never ſo willing 
or ſo well enabled to inſtruct, but if he diſcern his willingneſs and candor made uſe of to 
intrap him, will ſuddenly draw in himſelf, and laying aſide the facil vein of perſpicuity, 
will know his time to utter clouds and riddles ; if he be not leſs wiſe than that noted 15 | 
whenas he ſhould be not unwiſer than the ſerpent. Our Saviour at no time expreſſed any 
great deſire, to teach the obſtinate and unteachable phariſees; but when they came to 
tempt him, then leaſt of all. As now about the liberty of divorce, ſa another time about 
the puniſhment of adultery, they came to ſound him; and what ſatisfaction got they from 
his anſwer, either to themſelves, or to us, that might direct a law under the Goſpel, new 
from that of Moſes, unleſs we draw his abſolution of adultery into an edict ?. So about 
the tribute, who is there can pick out a full ſolution, what and when we muſt give to 
. Cxfar, by the anſwer which he gave the phariſees? If we muſt give to Cæſar that 
which. is Cæſar's, and all be Cæſar's which hath his image, we muſt either new 
ſtamp our coin, or we may go new ſtamp our forcheads with the ſuperſcription of 
ſlaves inſtead of freemen. Beſides, it is a general precept not only of Chriſt, but of all 
other ſages, not to inſtruct the unworthy and the conceited, who love tradition more than 
truth, but to perplex and ſtumble them purpoſely with contrived abſcurities. No wonder 
then if they who would determine of divorce by this place, have ever found it difficult, 
and unſatisfying through all the ages of the church, as Auſtin himſelf and other great wri- 
ters confeſs. Laſtly, it is manifeſt to be the principal ſcope of our Saviour, both here, 
and in the fifth of Matthew, to convince the phariſees of what they being evil did licen- 
tiouſly, not to explain what others being good and blameleſs men might be permitted to 
do in caſe of extremity. Neither was it ſeaſonable to talk of honeſt and conſcientious li- 
berty among them, who had abuſed legal and civil liberty to uncivil licence. We do not 
fay to a ſervant what we ſay to a ſon; nor was it expedient to preach freedom to thoſe who - 
| had tranſgreſſed in wantonneſs. When we rebuke a prodigal, we admoniſh him of thrift, 
not of magnificence, or bounty, And to ſchool a proud man, we labour to make him 
humble, not magnanimous. So Chriſt to retort theſ: arrogant inquiſitors their own, took 
the courſe to lay their haughtineſs under a ſeverity which they deſerved ; not to acquaint 
them, or to make them judges either of the juſt man's right and privilege, or of the af. 
flicted man's neceſſity. And if we may have leave to conjecture, there is a likelihood of- 
fered us by Tertullian in his fourth againft Marcion, whereby it may ſeem very probable 
that the phariſees had a private drift of malice againſt our Saviour's life in propoſing this 
queſtion; and our Saviour had a peculiar aim in the rigour of his anſwer, both to let them 
know the freedom of his ſpirit, and the ſharpneſs of his diſcerning. ** This I muſt now 
fhew,” faith Tertullian, © whence our Lord deduced this ſentence, and which way he di- 
rected it, whereby it will more fully appear that he intended not to diſſolve Moſes.” And 
| thereupon tells us, that the vehemence of this our Saviour's ſpeech was chiefly darted againſt 
Herod and Herodias. The ſtory is out of Joſephus; Herod had been a long time married to 
the daughter of Aretas king of Petra, till happening on his journey towards Rome to be 
entertained at his brother Philip's houſe, he caſt his eye unlawfully and ungueſtlike upon 
| Herodias there, the wife of Philip, but daughter to Ariſtobulus their common brother, 
and durſt make words of marrying her his niece from his brother's bed. She aſſented, up- 
on agreement he ſhould expel his former wife. All was accompliſhed, and by the Bap- 
tiſt rebuked with the loſs of his head. Though doubtleſs that ſtayed not the various diſ- 
courſcs of men upon the fact, which while the Herodian flatterers, and not a few perhaps 
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_ rigidly againſt the licence of divorce, they # 4+ him this queſtion, both in hope to find him 
a contradicter of Moſes, and a condeniner of Herod ; ſo to inſnare him within compals. of 
the ſame accuſation which had ended his friend; and our Saviour ſo orders his anſwer, as 
that they might perceive Herod and his adultereſs, only not named: fo lively it concerned 
them both what he ſpake. No wonder then if the ſentence of our Saviour ſounded ſtricter 
than his cuſtom was; which his conſcious attempters doubtleſs apprehended ſooner than 
| his other auditors. Thus much we gain from hence to inform us, that what Chriſt in- 


| tendsto ſpeak here of divorce, will be rather the forbidding of hat we may not do herein 


paſſionately and abuſlvely, as Herod and Hetodias did, than the diſcuſſing of what herein 
we may do reaſonably and aft 88 
« Is it lawful for a man to put away N It might be rendered more exactly from 
the Greek, to looſen or to ſet free; which tho! it ſeem to have a milder ſignification 
than the two Hebrew words commonly uſed for divorce, yet ' interpreters have noted, 
that the Greek alſo is read in the Septuagint, for an act which is not without con- 
ſtraint. As when Achiſh drove from his preſence David, counterfeiting madneſs. Pſal. 
xxxiv. the Greek word is the ſame with this here, to put away. And Eraſmus quotes 
Hilary rendering it by an expreſſion not ſo ſoft. Whence may be doubted, whether the 
phariſees did not ſtate this queſtion in the ſtrict right of the man, not tarrying for che wife s 
conſent. And if our Saviour anſwered directly according to what was aſked in the term of 
E away, it will be queſtionable, whether the rigour of his ſentence did not forbid on- 
y ſuch putting away as is without mutual conſent, in a violent and hatſh manner, or with - 
out any reaſon but will, as the Tetrarch did. Which might be the cauſe that thoſe chri- 
ſtian emperors feared not in their conſtitutions to diſſolve marriage by mutual conſent in 
that our Saviour ſeems here, as the caſe. is moſt likely, not to condemn all divorce, but all 
injury and violence in divorce. But no injury can be done to them, who ſeek it, as the 
Ethics of Ariſtotle ſufficiently 2 True it is, that an unjuſt thing may be done to one tho? 
willing, and ſo may juſtly be forbidden: but divoree being in itſelf no unjuſt or evil thing, 


dit only as it is joined with injury or luſt; injury it cannot be at law, if conſent be, and Ari- 


ſtotle err not. And luſt it may as frequently not be, while charity hath the judging of ſo 
many private grievances in a misfortuned wedlock, which may pardonably ſeek a redemp- 
tion. But whether it be or not, the law cannot diſcern, or examine luft, ſo. long as it 
walks from one lawful term to another, from divorce to marriage, both in themſelves in» 
different, For if the law cannot take hold to puniſh many actions apparently covetous, 
ambitious, - ingrateful, proud, how can it forbid and puniſh that for luſt, which is but 
only ſurmiſed ſo, and can no more be certainly proved in the divorcing now, than before 
in the marrying ? Whence if divorce be no unjuſt thing, but through luſt, a cauſe not 
diſcernable by law, as law is wont to diſcern in other caſes, and can be no injury, where 
conſent is 3 there can be nothing in the equity of law, why divorce by conſent may not be 
lawful : leaving ſecrecies to conſcience, the thing which our Saviour here aims to rectify, 
not to revoke the ſtatutes of Moſes. In the mean while the word © to put away, being 
in the Greek to looſen or diſſolve, utterly takes away that vain papiſtical diſtinction of di- 
vorce from bed, and divorce from bond evincing plainly, that Chriſt and the phariſees 
mean here that divorce which finally diſſolves the bond, and frees both parties to a ſecond 
For every cauſe.” This the phariſees held, that for every cauſe they might divorce, 
for every accidental cauſe, any quarrel or difference that might happen: So both Joſephus 
and Philo, men who lived in the ſame age, explain; and the Syriac tranſlator, whoſe an- 
tiquity is thought parallel to the Evan * themſelves, reads it conformably, upon 
| | ; Et p22 8 | „ 
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any occaſion or pretence.” Divines alſo generally agree that thus the phariſees meant. Ca- 

+ - meron, a late writer, aten e commenting this place not undiligently, affirms 

| that the Greek prepoſition nr tranſlated unuſually (for) hath, a force in it implying the 

ſuddenneſs of thoſe phariſaic divorces; and that their queſtion was to this Fe; „ he- 
ther for any cauſe, whatever it chanced to be, ſtraight as it roſe, the divorce might be lay. 
ful,” This he freely gives, whatever moved him, and I as freely take, nor. can deny his 
obſervation to be acute and learned. If therefore we inſiſt upon the word of putting | 

MM away; that it imports a conſtraint without conſent, as might be inſiſted, and may enjoy 

Þ 1 what Cameron beſtows on us, that : for every cauſe is to be underſtood, according a 

any cauſe may happen,” with a relation to the ſpeedineſs of thoſe divorces, and that He. 

N rodian act eſpecially, as is already brought us; the ſentence of our Saviour will appear 
nothing ſo ſtrict a prohibition. as hath been long conceiyed, forbidding only to divorce for 
caſual and temporary cauſes, that may be ſoon ended, or ſoon remedied : and likewiſe 
forbidding to divorce raſhly, and on the ſudden heat, except.it be for adultery. If theſe 
qualifications may be admitted, as partly we offer them, partly are offered them by ſome 

of their own opinion, and that where nothing is repugnant why they ſhauld not be admitted, 
nothing can wreſt them from us; the ſevere ſentence of our Saviour will ſtraight unbend 
the ſeeming frown into that gentleneſs and compaſſion which, was ſo abundant in all his 

| 3 his office and his doctrine, from all which otherwiſe it ſtands off at no mean di- 


Ver. 4. And he anſwered and faid unto them, have ye not read that he which made 
them at the beginning, made them male and female? 
Ver. 53. And laid, for this cauſe ſhall a man leave father and mother, and ſhall cleaye 
- . #6 tis wie, n e &⁰An . · ůùum 
Ver. 6. Wherefore they are no more twain, but one fleſh : what therefore God hath 

joined together, let no man put aſunde . 
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4, and 5: ** Made them male and female; and ſaid, for this cauſe, &c.“] We ſe it 
here undeniably, that the law which our Saviour cites to prove that divorce was forbidden, 
is not an abſolute and tyrannical command without reaſon, as now-a-days we make it little 
better, but is grounded upon ſome rational cauſe not difficult to be apprehended, bein 
in a matter which equally concerns the meaneſt and the plaineſt ſort of perfons in a bos 
hold life. Our next way then will be to enquire if there be not more reaſons than one; 
and if there be, whether this be the beſt and chiefeſt. That we ſhall find by turning to the 
firſt inſtitution, to which Chriſt refers our own reading: he himſelf having to deal with 
treacherous aſſailants, uſeth brevity, and lighting on the firſt place in Geneſis that mentions 

any thing tending to marriage in the firſt. chapter, joins it immediately to the twenty- 
| fourth verſe of the ſecond chapter, omitting all the prime wards between, which Create 
* the inſtitution, and contain the nobleſt and pureſt ends of matrimony ; without which at- 
tained, that conjunction hath nothing in it above what is common to us with beaſts. So 
likewiſe beneath in this very chapter, to the young man who came not tempting him, but 
to learn of him, aſking him which commandments he ſhould keep; he neither repeats the 
firſt table, nor all the ſecond, nor that in order which he repeats. If here then being 
tempted, he deſire to be the ſhorter, and the darker in his conference, and omit to cite 
that from the ſecond of Geneſis, which all divines confeſs is a commentary to what he 
cites out of the firſt, the making them male and female; what are we to do, but to 
ſearch the inſtitution ourſelves? And we ſhall find there his own authority, giving other 
manner of reaſons why ſuch firm union is to be in matrimony; without which reaſons, 
their being male and female can be no cauſe of joining them unſeparably : for if it be, 
then no adultery can ſever. Therefore the prohibition of divorce depends not upor this 
reaſon here expreſſed to the phariſees, but upon the plainer and more eminent cau ro 
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ted here, and referred to the inſtitution ; which cauſes not being found in a particular and 


caſual matrimony, this ſenſitiye and materious cauſe alone can no more hinder a diyorce againſt 
thoſe higher and more human reaſons. urging it, than ĩt can alone without them to warrant 
a copulation, but leaves it arbitrary to thoſe: who in their chance of marriage find not why 
divorce is forbid them, but hy it is permitted them; and find both here and in Geneſis, 
that the forbidding is not abſolute, hut according to the reaſons there taught us, not here. 
And that our Saviour taught them no better, but uſes the moſt vulgar, moſt animal and 
corporal argument to convince them, is firſt to ſhew us, that as thro' their licentious di- 
vorces they made no more of marriage, than as if to marry, were no more than to be 
male and female, ſo he goes no higher in his confutation; deeming them unworthy to 
de talked with in a higher ſtrain, but to be tied in martiagẽ by the meer material cauſe 


thereof, ſince their own licence teſtified that nothing matrimonial was in their thought, but 
to be male and female. Next, it might be done to Asses the brute ignorance of ER ral 
doors, who taking on them to diſpute ee were put to ſilence with 
ſuch a ſlender oppoſition as this, and outed from their hold with ſcarce one quarter of an 
argument. That we may believe this, his entertainment of the young man ſoon after may 
perſuade us. Whom, though he eame to preach eternal life by faith only, he diſmiſſes 
with a ſal vation taught him by works only. On which place Parzus notes, I hat this man 
was to be convinced by a falſe perſuaſion; and that Chriſt is wont otherwiſe, to anſwer 
hypocrites, otherwiſe thoſe that are docihle. Much rather then may we think that in 
handling theſe tempters, he forgot not ſo to frame his prudent ambiguities and conceal- 
ments, as was to the troubling of thoſe peremptory diſputants moſt wholeſome. When 
therefore we would know what right there may be, in If accidents, to divorce, we mult = 
repair thither where God profeſſes to teach his ſervants by the prime inſtitution, and not 
where we ſee him intending to dazle ſophiſters : we muſt not read, he made them male 
and female,” and not underſtand he made them more intendedly a meet help” to re- 
move the evil of being © alone. We muſt take both theſe together, and then we may in⸗ 
fer compleatly, as from the whole cauſe,. why a man ſhall cleave to his wife, and they 
twain ſhall be one fleſh: hut if the full and chief cauſe why we may not divorce. be want- 
ing here, this place may ſkirmiſh with the rabbies while it will, but to the true Chriſtian 
it prohibits nothing beyond the full reaſon of its own prohibiting, which is beſt known by 
the inflation: lll! 8 . 
Ver. 6. Wherefore they are no more twain, but one fleſh.“] This is true in the gene- 
ral right of marriage, but not in the chance-medley of every. particular match. For if 
they who were once undoubtedly one fleſh, yet become twain by adultery, then ſure they 
who were never-one fleſh rightly, never helps meet for each other according to the plain 
preſcript of God, may with leſs ado than a volume be concluded till twain. And ſo lon 
as we account a magiſtrate no magiſtrate, if there be but a flaw in his election, why ſhoul 
we not much rather count a matrimony no matrimony, if it cannot be in any reaſonable 
man ner according to the words of God's inſtitution? n I _ 
What therefore God hath joined, let no man put aſunder.“] But here the chriſtian 
prudence lies to conſider what God hath joined; ſhall we ſay that God hath joined error, 
fraud, unfitneſs, wrath, contention, perpetual lonelineſs, perpetual diſcord; whatever 
luſt, or wine, or witchery, threat, or inticement, avarice, or ambition hath joined together, 
faithful and unfaithful, chriſtian with antichriſtian, hate with hate, or hate with love; 
ſhall we , , ,,,, ðV y 
Let not man put aſunder.“] That is to ſay, what God hath joined; for if 
it be, as how oft we ſee it may be, not of God's joining, and his law tells us 
he joins not unmatchable things, but hates to join them, as an abominable con- 
fuſion, then the divine law of Moſes puts them aſunder, his own divine will in the 
inſtitution puts them aſunder, as oft as the reaſons be not extant, for which only God or- 
dained their joining. Man only puts aſunder when his inordinate deſires, his 2 Pls 
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violence, his injury makes the breach: not when the utter want of that which lawfully 
was.the end of his joining, when wrongs and extremities and hers 1 ne grievance 
compel him to disjoin: when ſuch as Herod and the phariſees divorce beſide law, or apainſt 
law, then only man ſeparates, and to ſuch only this prohibition belongs. In a word, if 
it be unlawful for man to put aſunder that which God hath joined, let man take heed it be 
not deteſtable to join that by compulſion which God hath put afunder. 


Ver. 7. They ſay unto him, Why did Moſes then command to give a writing of a. 
vorcement, and to put her away? ?ꝰ⸗-/ eee en 

ver. 8. « He faith unto them, Moſes becauſe of the hardneſs of your hearts ſuffered 
you to put away your wives; but from the beginning it was not ſo. 


<« Moſes becauſe of the hardneſs of your hearts ſuffered you.] Hence the divinity now 
current, argues that this judicial law of Moſes is aboliſhed; But ſuppoſe it were ſo; tho! it 
hath been proved otherwiſe, the firmneſs of ſuch right to divorce as here pleads is fetched 
from the prime inſtitution, does not ſtand or fall with the judicial Jew, but is as moral ag 
what is moraleſt, Yet as I have ſhewn poſitively that this law cannot be abrogated, both 
by the words of our Saviour pronouncing the contrary, and by that unaboliſhable equi 
which it conveys to us; ſo I ſhall now bring to view thoſe appearances of ſtrength Which 
are levied from this text to maintain the moſt groſs and maſly paradox that ever did vio- 
lence to reaſon and religion, bred only under the ſhadow of theſe words, to all other piety 
or philoſophy ſtrange and inſolent, that God by act of law drew out a line of adultery al. 
moſt two thouſand years long: although to detect the prodigy of this ſurmiſe, the former 
book ſet forth on this argument hath already been copious. I ſhall not repeat much, tho 
I might borrow of mine own; but ſhall endeavour to ad e Fever yet untouched, 
or not largely P explained. Firſt, it ſhall be manifeſt that the common expoſition 
cannot poſſibly conſiſt with chriſtian doctrine: next, a truer meaning of this our Saviour's 
reply ſhall be left in the room. The received expoſition is, that God, though not ap- 
proving, did enact a law to permit adultery by divorcement ſimply unlawful; ' And this 
conceit they feed with fond ſuppoſals that have not the leaſt footing in ſcripture : as that 
| the Jews learned this cuſtom of divorce in Egypt, and therefore God would not unteach it 
them till Chriſt came, but let it ſtick as a notorious botch of deformity in the midſt of his 
moſt perfect and ſevere law. And yet he ſaith, Levit. the xviiith, © After the doings of 
Egypt ye ſhall not do.” Another while they invent a ſlander (as what thing more bold than 
teaching ignorance when he ſhifts to hide his nakedneſs?) that theJews were naturally to their 
wives the cruelleſt men in the world; would poiſon, brain, and do I know not what if 
they might not divorce. Certain, if it were a fault heavily puniſhed, to bring an evil re- 
port upon the land which God gave, what is it fo raiſe a groundleſs calumny againſt the 
people which God made choice of? But that this bold interpretament, how commonly ſo- 
ever ſided with, cannot ſtand a minute with any competent reverence to God, or his law, 
or his people, nor with any other maxim of religion, or good manners, might be proved 
through all the heads and Topics of argumentation ; but I ſhall willingly be as conciſe as 
poſſible. Firſt the law, not only the moral, but the judicial, given by Moſes, is juſt and 
pure; for ſuch is God who gave it. Hearken O Iſrael,” ſaith Moſes, Deut. iv. © unto 
the ſtatutes and the judgments which I teach you, to do them, that ye may live, &c. Ye 
ſhall not add unto the word which I Sante you, neither ſhall ye diminiſh aught from 
it, that ye may keep the commandments of the Lord your God which I command you.“ 
And onward in the chapter, © Behold, I have taught you ſtatutes and judgments, even a 
the Lord my God comminded me. Keep therefore and do them, for this is your wil- 
dom and your underſtanding. For what nation hath God ſo nigh unto them, and what 
nation hath ſtatutes and judgments ſo righteous as all this law which I ſet before yr = 
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day?“ Is it imaginable there ſhould be among theſe a law which God allowed not, a law 
giving permiſſions laxative to unmarry a wife and marry a luſt, a law to ſuffer a kind of 
tribunal adultery ? Many other ſcriptures. might be brought to aſſert the purity of this ju- 
dicial law, and many I have alledged before; this law therefore is pure and juſt. But if 
it permit, if it teach, if it defend that which. is both unjuſt and impure, as by the com- 
mon doctrine it doth, what think we ? The three general doctrines of Juſtinian's law, are 
« To live in honeſty, To hurt no man, To give every one his due.“ Shall the Roman 
Civil law obſerve theſe three things, as the only end of law, and ſhall a ſtatute be found in 
the civil 50 15 God, enacted fimply and totally againſt all theſe three precepts of nature 
and mara Ä 85 . 
Secondly, The gifts of God are all perfect, and regis, (hey law is of all his other. 
gifts one of the perfecteſt. But if it give that outwardly which it takes away really, and 
give that ſeemingly, which, if a man take it, wraps him into ſin and damns him; what 
gift of an enemy can be more dangerous and deſtroying than this? 
Thirdly, Moſes every - where commends his laws, prefers them before all of other na- 
tions, and warrants them to be the way of life and ſafety to all that walk therein, Lev. 
xvii, But if they contain ſtatutes which God approves not, and train men unweeting 
to commit injuſtice and adultery under the ſhelter of law; if thoſe things be. ſin, and 
death ſin's wages, what is this law but the ſnare of death? | + 
Fourthly, The ſtatutes and: zudgments of the Lord, which, without exception, are 
often told us to be ſuch, as doing we may live by them, are doubtleſs to be counted the 
rule of knowledge and of conſcience. © For I had not known luſt,” faith, the apoſtle, 
« but by the law.” But if the law come down from the ſtate of her incorruptible ma- 
jeſty to grant Juſt his boon, palpably it darkens and confounds both knowledge and 
conſcience z it goes againſt the common office of all goodneſs and friendlineſs, which is 
at leaſt to counſel and admoniſh ; it ſubverts the rules of all ſober education, and is itſelf 
2 moſt „ and debauching tutoo. o i ods 
Fifthly, If the law permits a thing unlawful, it permits that which elſewhere it hath . 
forbid ; ſo that hereby it contradicts itſelf, and tranſgreſſes itſelf. But if the. law be- 
come a tranſgreſſor, it ftands guilty to itſelf, and how then ſhall it ſave another? It 
makes a confederacy with ſin, how then can it juſtly condemn a ſinner ? And thus reduc- 
ing itſelf to the ſtate of neither ſaving nor condemning, it will not fail to expire ſo- 
lemnly ridiculous. „%% „„ 


Sixthly, The prophets in ſcripture declare ſeverely againſt the decreeing of that which 
is unjuſt, Pſal. xciv. 20. Iſaiah x. But it was done, they ſay, for hardneſs of heart: 
To which objection the apoſtle's rule, © not to do evil that good may come thereby, 

gives an invincible repulſe; and here eſpecially, where it cannot be ſhewn. how any good 
came by doing this evil, how rather more evil did not hereon abound ; for the giving 
way to hardneſs of heart hardens the more, and adds more to the number. God to an 
evil and adulterous generation would not © grant a ſign ;” much leſs would he for their 
hardneſs of heart pollute his law with adulterous permiſſion. Vea, but to permit evil, 
is not to do evil. Tes, it is in a moſt eminent manner to do evil: where elſe are all 
our grave and faithful ſayings, that he whoſe office is to forbid and forbids not, bids, 
exhorts, encourages? Why hath God denounced his anger againſt parents, maſters, - 
friends, magiſtrates, neglectful of forbidding what they ought, if law, the common fa- 

ther, maſter, friend, and perpetual magiſtrate ſhall not only not forbid, but enact, ex- 
hibit, and uphold with countenance and protection, a deed every way diſhoneſt, what - 
ever the pretence be? If it were of thoſe inward vices, which the law cannot by out- 
ward conſtraint remedy,” but leaves to conſcience. and perſuaſion, it had been guiltleſs in 
being ſilent ; but to write a decree of that which can be no way lawful, and might 
with eaſe be hindered, N makes law by the doom of 
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296 Expoſitions on the four chief places'iniSctipture, 
Seventhly, it makes God the direct author of ſin: For although he be not made the 
author of what he ſilently permits in his providence, yet in his law, the image of his 
will, when in plain expreſſion he conſtitutes and ordains a fact utterly: unlawful; What 
wants he to authorize it, and what wants that to be the author n 
Eighthly, to eſtabliſh by law a thing wholly unlawful and diſhoneſt, is an affirmation 
was never heard of before in any law, reaſon, philoſophy, or religion, till it was raiſed 
by inconſiderate gloſſiſts from the miſtake of this text. And though the civilians have 
been contented to chew this opinion, after the canon had ſubdued. them, yet they never 
could bring example or authority either from divine writ, or human learning, or human 
practice in any nation, or well-formed republic, but only from the cuſtomary abuſe of 
this text. Uſually they alledge the epiſtle of Cicero to Atticus; wherein Cato is blamed 
for giving ſentence to the ſcum of Romulus, as if he were in Plato's commonwealth, 
Cato would have called ſome great one into judgment for bribery ;' Cicero, as the time 
ſtood, adviſed againſt it. Cato, not to endamage the publick treaſury, would not grant 
to the Roman knights, that the Aſian taxes might be: farmed them at a leſs rate. Ci. 
cero wiſhed it granted. Nothing in all this will be like the eſtabliſhing of a law to ſin: 
Here are no laws made, here only the execution of law is craved might be ſuſpended: 
between which and our queſtion is a broad difference. And what if human lawgivers 
have confeſt they could not frame their laws to that perfection which they deſired ? We 
hear of no ſuch confeſſion from Moſes concerning the laws of God, but rather all praiſe 
and high teſtimony of perfection given them. And although man's nature cannot bear 
exacteſt laws, yet {till within the confines of good it may and muſt, ſo long as leſs good 
ts far enough from altogether evil. As for what they inſtance of uſury, let them firſt 
prove uſury to be wholly unlawful, as the law allows it; which learned men as nume- 
rous on the other fide will deny them. Or if it be altogether unlawful, why is it tole- 
rated more than divorce? He. who ſaid, divorce nat, ſaid alſo, Lend, hoping for 
nothing again,” Luke vi. 35. But then they put in, that trade could not ſtand, and fo to 
ſerve the commodity of ' inſatiable trading, uſury ſhall be permitted: but divorce, the 
only means oft- times to right the innocent and outragiouſly wronged, ſhall be utterly for- 
bid. This is egregious doctrine, and for which: one day charity will much thank them. 
Beda not finding how to ſalve this perplexity, and Cameron ſince him, would ſecure us; 
although the. latter confeſſes, that to permit a wicked thing: by: law, is a wickedneſs 
which God abhors; yet to limit fin, and preſcribe it a certain meaſure, is good.” * Firſt, 
this evaſion will not help here; for this law bounded no man; he might put away what- 
ever found not favour in his eyes. And how could it forbid to divorce, whom it could 
not forbid to diſlike, or command to love? If theſe. be the limits of law to reſtrain fin, 
who ſo lame a ſinner but may hop over them more eaſily than over thoſe Romulean cir- 
cumſcriptions, not as Remus did with hard ſucceſs, but with all indemnity ? Such a 
limiting as this were not worth the miſchief that accompanies it. This law: therefore not 
bounding the ſuppoſed fin, by permitting enlarges it, gives it enfranchiſement. And 
never greater confuſion, than when law and ſin move. their landmarks, mix their territo- 
ries, and correſpond, have intercourſe and traffic together. When law contracts a kin- 
cred and hoſpitality with tranſgreſſion, becomes the godfather of ſin, and names it law- 
ful; when ſin revels, and goſſips within the arſenal of law, plays and dandles the artil · 
lery of juſtice that ſhould be bent againſt her, this is a fair limitation indeed. Beſides, 
it is an abſurdity to ſay that law can meaſure fin, or moderate ſin; fin is not in a predi- 
cament, to be meaſured and modified, but is always an exceſs. The leaſt ſin that is, 
exceeds the meaſure of the largeſt law that can be good; and is as boundleſs as that va- 
cuity beyond the world. If once it ſquare to the meaſure of law, it ceaſes to be an ex- 
ceſs, and conſequently ceaſes to be a ſin; or elſe law conforming itſelf to the obliquity 
bol ſin, betrays itſelf to: be not ſtreight, but crooked, and ſo immediately no law. And 
the improper conceit of moderating fin by law, will appear, if we can imagine any law- 
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river ſo-ſenſleſs as to decree that ſo far a man may ſteal; and thus far be drunk, that 1 


moderately he may cozen, and moderately commit adultery. To the fame extent it 
would be as pithily abſurd to publiſh that a man may moderately divorce, if to do that 


be entirely naught. But to end this moot ; the law of Moſes is manifeſt to fix no limit. 7 


not ſet; only p rad the diſmiſſive writing without other caution, leaves that to the 
inner man, and the bar of conſcience. - But it ſtopt other ſins. This is as vain as the 
reſt, and dangerouſly uncertain : the contrary to be feared rather, that one fin admitted 
courteouſly. by law, opened the gate to another. However, evil muſt not be done for, 
good. And it were a fall to be lamented, and indignity unſpeakable, if law ſhould: be- 
come tributary to ſin her ſlave, and forced to yield up into his hands her awful miniſter, 
| puniſhment; ſhould buy out her peace with fin for ſin, paying as it were her ſo many 
Philiſtian foreſkins to the proud demand of tranſgreſſion. But ſuppoſe it any way poſſi- 
ble to limit fin, to put a girdle about that Chaos, ſuppoſe it alſo good; yet if to permit 
fin by law be an abomination in the eyes of God, as Cameron acknowledges, the evil of 
permitting will eat out the good of limiting. For though ſin be not limited, there can 
but evil come out of evil; but if it be permitted and decreed lawful by divine law, of 
force then ſin muſt proceed from the infinite good, which is a dreadful thought. But 
if the reſtraining of ſin by this permiſſion being good, as this author teſtifies, be more 
good than the permiſſion of -more ſin by the reſtraint of divorce, and that God weighing 


therein at all, or ſuch at leaſt as'impeackes the fraudulent abuſer no more than if it were 


both theſe like two ingots, in the perfect ſcales of his juſtice and providence, found them 


ſo, and others coming without authority from God, ſhall change this counterpoiſe, and 
judge it better to let fin multiply by ſetting a judicial reſtraint upon divorce, which Chriſt 
never ſet ; then to limit fin by this permiſſion, as God himſelf thought beſt to permit it, 
it will behove them to conſult betimes whether theſe their ballances be not falſe and 
abominable z and this their limiting that which God looſened, and their looſening the 
ſins that he limited, which they confeſs was good to do: and were it: poſſible to do by 
law, doubtleſs it would be moſt morally good; and they ſo believing; as we hear they do, 
and yet aboliſhing a law fo good and moral, the limiter of ſin; what are they elſe but con- 
 trary to themſelves ? For they can never bring us to that time wherein it will not be good 
to limit ſin, and they can never limit it better than ſo as God preſcribed in his la. 
Others conceive it a more defencible retirement to ſay, this permiſſion to divorce. ſin- 
fully for hardneſs of heart was a diſpenſation.  ' But ſurely they either know not, or at - 


| tended not to what a diſpenſation means. A diſpenſation is for no long time, is parti- 


cular to ſome perſons, rather than general to a whole people; always hath charity the 
end, is granted to neceſſities and infirmities, not to obſtinate luſt. This permiſſion is 
another creature, hath all thoſe evils and abſurdities following the name of a diſpenſation, 
as when it was named a law; and is the very antarctic pole againſt charity, nothing more 
_ adverſe, enſnaring and ruining thoſe that truſt in it, or uſe it; ſo leud and criminous as 
never durſt enter into the head of any Politician, Jew, or Proſelyte, till they became 
the apt ſcholars of this canoniſtic expoſition. Aught in it, that can allude in the leaſt 
manner to charity, or goodneſs, belongs with more full right to the Chriſtian under 
grace and liberty, than to the Jew under law and bondage. To Jewiſh ignorance it 
could not be diſpenſed, without a horrid imputation laid upon the law, to diſpenſe foully 


inſtead of teaching fairly; like that diſpenſation that firſt polluted Chriſtendom with 
idolatry, permitting to laymen images inſtead of books and preaching. Sloth or malice in 
the law would they have this called? But what ignorance can be pretended for the Jews, 
who had all the ſame precepts about marriage, that we now? for Chriſt refers all to the 
inſtitution. It was as reaſonable for them to know then as for us now, and concerned 
them alike; for wherein hath the goſpel altered the nature of matrimony ?' All theſe con- 
ſiderations, or many of them, have been further amplified in * the Doctrine of Divorce. 
And what Riverus and Parzus have objected, or- given oyer as paſt cure, hath been 
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298 Expoſitions on the four chief places in geripture, : 


there diſcuſſed. Whereby it nay be plain enough to men of eyes, that the vulgar ex⸗ 

| poſition of a permittance by law to an intire fin, whatever the colour may be, is an opt 
nion both ungodly; unpolitic, unvirtuous, and void of all honeſty and civil ſenſe. It 
appertains therefore to every zealous chriſtian both for the honour of God's law, and 
the vindication of our-Saviour's words, that ſuch an irreligious depravement no longer 
may be ſoothed and flatrered through cuſtom, but with all diligence and Tpeed folidly 
refuted, and in the room a better explanation ww 3 Which is now our next endeavour, 

. © Moſes ſuffered you to put away,” &c.] Not commanded you, fays the common 
obſerver, and therefore cared not how ſoon it were aboliſhed, being but ſuffered ; herein 
declaring his annotation to be flight, and nothing law-prudent. For in this place com- 
manded and © fuffered” are interchangeably uſed in the ſame ſenſe both by our Saviour 
and the Phariſees. Our Saviour, who here ſaith, ** Maſes ſuffered you,“ in the och 
of Mark faith, * Moſes wrote you this command.” And the Phariſees who here fay, 
& Moſes commanded,” and would mainly have it a command, in that place öf Ma 
fay, Moſes ſuffered,” which had made againſt them in their own months, if the word 
| 4 <« ſuffering” had weakened the command. So that ſuffered and commanded is here 
taken for the ſame thing on both ſides of the controverſy : as Cameron alſo and others 
on this place acknowledge. And lawyers know that -all the precepts of law are divided 
into obligatory and permiſſive, containing either what we muſt do, or what we mas 
do; and of this latter fort are as many precepts as of the former, and all as lawful. 
Tutelage, an ordainment than which nothing more juſt, being for the defence of orphans, 
the Inſtitutes of Juſtinian ſay © is given and permitted by the civil law: and © to parents 
it is permitted to chuſe and appoint by will the guardians of their Children“ What 
more equal, and yet the civil law calls this“ permiſſion.” ' So likewiſe to manumiſe,” 


to adopt, to make a will, and to be made an heir, is called“ permiffion” by 
law. Marriage itſelf, and this which is already granted, to divorce for * 
fee 


obliges no man, is but a permiſſion by law, is but ſuffered.- By this we may 


how weakly it hath been thought that all divorce is utterly unlawful, becauſe the law is 


ſaid to ſuffer it: whenas to“ ſuffer” is but the legal phraſe denoti 7 what by law a 
man may do or not lo... FFT. Ne 


hecauſe of the hardneſs of your hearts ] Hence they argue that therefore he allow- 


ed it not; and therefore it muſt be aboliſhed. But the contrary to this will fooner follow, 


that becauſe he ſuffered it for a cauſe, therefore in relation to that cauſe he allowed it. 
Next, if he in his wiſdom, and in the midſt of his ſeverity allowed it for hardneſs of heart, 


it can be nothing better than arrogance and preſumption to take ſtricter courſes "againſt 
hardneſs of heart, than God ever ſet an example; and that under the goſpel, which 
warrants them to no judicial act of compulſion in this matter, much leſs to be more ſe- 
vere againſt hardneſs of extremity; than God thought good to be againſt hardneſs of 


heart He ſuffered it, rather than worſe inconveniences ; theſe men wiſer, as they make 


themſelves. will ſuffer the worſt and heinouſeſt inconveniences to follow, rather than 
they will ſuffer what God ſuffered. Although they can know when. they pleaſe, that 
Chriſt ſpake only to the conſcience, did not judge on the civil bench, but always diſa- 
vowed it. What can be more contrary to the ways of God, than theſe their doings? 
If they be ſuch enemies to hardneſs of heart, although this groundleſs rigor F it 


to be in themſelves, they may yet learn, or conſider that hardneſs of heart hath a. two- - 
fold acceptation in the Goſpel, One, when it is in a good man taken for infirmity, and 
imperfection, which was in all the apoſtles, whoſe weakneſs only, not utter want of be- 


lief, is called hardneſs of heart, Mark xvi, Partly for this hardneſs of heart, the im- 
perfection and decay of man from original righteouſneſs, it was that God ſuffered not 


divorce only, but all that which by Civilians is termed the © ſecondary law of nature and 


of nations.” He ſuffered his own people to waſte and ſpoil and ſlay by war, to lead cap 


tives, to be ſome maſters, ſome ſervants, ſome to be princes, others to be 1 : 
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ſuffered propriety t, divide all things. by ſeveral: poſſeſſion, trade and commerce, not 
without ulury ; in his commonwealth ſome to be undeſervedly rich, others to be unde 
ſervingly poor. All which, till hardneſs of heart came in, was moſt unjuſt;  whenas 
prime nature made us all equal, made us equal coheirs by common right and dominion 
over all ereatures. In the ſame manner, and for the ſame. cauſe he ſüffered diyorce as 
well as a our imperfect and degenerate condition of neceſſity requiring this law 
among the reft, as a remedy againſt intolerable wrong and. ſervitude above the patience 
of man to bear. Nor was it given only becauſe our aka or if it muſt be ſo called, 
hardneſs of heart could not endure all things; but becauſe the hardneſs of another's” 
heart might not. inflict all things upon an, innocent-p 


” 


_— 


e e her e 
into a league of love, and not of bondage and: indignity.” If therefore we aboliſh di- 
vorce as only ſuffered for hardneſs of heart, we may as well aboliſh the whole. law of na- 
tions, as only ſuffered for the ſame cauſe, it being ſhewn us by St. Paul, 1 Cor. vi, that 
the very ſecking of a man's right by law, and at the hands of a worldly magiſtrate, is 
not without the hardneſs of our hearts. For why do ye. not rather take wrong,” faith 
he, ©, why ſuffer ye not rather yourſelves to be defrauded ? If nothing now mult be fuf- 
fered for h of th, I fay the very proſecution of our right by way of civil juſ- 
tice can no more be ſuffer Yong Chriſtians, for the hardneſs of heart wherewith. moſt . 
men - purſue. it. And that would next remove all our judicial laws, and this reſtraint 
of divorce alfa in the number; which would more than half end the controverſy. But 
if it be plain that the whole juridical law and civil power is only ſuffered under the gof- 
1, for the hardneſs of our hearts, then wherefore ſhould not that which Moſes ſuffered, | 
In a ſecond ſignification, hardneſs of heart is taken for a ſtybborn reſolution to do 
evil. And that God ever makes any law purpoſely to ſuch, I deny; for he vouchſafes 
not to enter eovenant with them, but as they fortune to be mixt with good men, and 
$ undiſcovered 3, much leſs that he ſhould decree an unlawful thing only to ſerve their 
licentiouſneſs. But that God ( ſuffers” this reprobate hardneſs. of heart I affirm, not 
only in this law of divorce, but throughout all his beſt and pureſt commandments. 
He commands all to worſhip in ſingleneſs of heart according to all his ordinances ;. and 


* ſuffers the wicked man to perform all the rites of religion hypocritically, and in the 

ardneſs of his heart. He gives us general ſtatutes and privileges in all civil matters, 
Juſt and good of themſelves, yet ſuffers unworthieſt men to uſe them, and by them to 
proſecute their own right, or any colour of right, though for the moſt part maliciouſly, cove- 
rouſly, rigorouſly, revengefully. He allowed by law the diſcreet father and huſband to ſor- 
bid, if he thought fit, the religious vows of his wife or daughter, Numb. xxx. and in the 


fame law ſuffered the hardheartedneſs of impious and covetous fathers or huſbands abu- 


ſing this law to forbid their wives or daughters in their offerings and devotions of great- 
eſt zeal. . If then God ſuffer hardneſs of heart equally in the beſt laws, as in this of * 
vorce, there can be no reaſon that for this cauſe this law ſhould be aboliſhed. But 
other laws, they object, may be well uſed, this never. How often ſhall I anſwer, both 
ſrom the inſtitution of marriage, and from other general rules in . ſcripture, that this 
law of divorce hath many wiſe and charitable ends beſides the being ſuffered for hardneſs 
of heart, vhich is indeed no end, but an accident happening through the whole law; 
which gives to 1 men right, and to bad men, who abuſe right under falſe pretences, 
gives only ſufferance. Now although Chriſt expreſs no other reaſons here, but only 
what was ſuffered, it nothing follows that this law had no other reaſon to be permitted 
but for hardneſs of heart. I he ſcripture ſeldor or never in one place ſets down all the 
reaſons of what it grants or commands, eſpecially when it talks to enemies and tempters. 
St. Paul permitting marriage, 1 Cor. vii. Erms o pet mit even that alſo for hardneſs of 
heart only, leſt we ſhould run into fornication ; yet no intelligent man thence concludes 
marriage allowed in the goſpel only to ny an evil, becauſe no other end is there . 
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heart; but enacted the law of divorce doubtleſs for other 


expreſt. Thus Moſes of clint ſuffered many to put away their wives for b arc IT . 
cauſes, not for this on bn 
ſufferance. He permitted not divorce by law as an evil, for that was 1mpoſſible-to di. 
vine law, but permitted by accident the evil of them who Ad againſt the laws in. 
tention undiſcoverably. This alſo may be thought not improbably, that Chriſt, Atirreq 
up in his ſpirit againſt theſe tempting Phariſees, anſwered them in a certain form of f in- 
dignation uſual among good authors ; whereby the queſtion, or the truth is not di 
_ anſwered, but ſomething which is fitter for them, who aſk, to hear. So in the eccleſaf: 
tical tories, one demanding how God employed himſelf before the world was made? 
had anſwer, that he was Sing hell for curious queſtioners. Another (and Libanius the 
Sophiſt, as Tremember) aſking in deriſion ſome Chriſtian, What the Carpenter, mean- 
ing our Saviour, was doing, now that Julian ſo prevailed f had it returned him, that 
the Carpenter was making a coffin for the Apoſtate. So Chriſt being demanded 'malici- 
; ouſly why Moſes made the law of divorce, anſwers them in a vehement Scheme, not tell. 
ing them the caufe why he made it, but what was fitteſt to be told them, that for the 
hardneſs of their hearts“ he ſuffered them to abuſe it. And albeit Mark fay not . he 
| ſuffered” you, but © to you he wrote this precept; Mark may be warrantably expound: 
ed by Matthew the larger. And whether he ſuffered, or gave precept, being all h 
was heard, it changes not the trope of indignation, fitteſt b for ſuch aſkers.' Next, 
for the dne of your hearts, to you he wrote this precept, infers not therefore for 
this cauſe only he wrote it, as was parallelled by other ſcriptures. . it may be worth 
the obſerving; that Chriſt fpeaking to the Phariſees, does not ſay in general that for 
| hardneſs of heart he gave this Precept, but © you he fuffered and t you he gave this 
precept for your hardneſs of heart.“ It cannot be eaſily thought that: Chrift Here inclu- 
ded all the children of Trael under the perſon of theſe tempting Phariſtes; but that he 
conceals wherefore he gave the better ſort of them this law, a. exprefles by by ſaying em- 
phatically * To you“ how he gave it to the worſer, ſuch as the Phariſees beſt repreſent- 
ed, that is to ſay, for the hardnefs of your hearts: as indeed to wicked men and hardned 
hearts he gives the whole law and the goſpel alſo, to harden them the more. Thus 
many ways it may orthodoxally be underſtood how God or Moſes ſuffered ſuch as the 
demanders were, to divorce for hardneſs of heart. Whereas the vulgar expoſitor, beſet 
With contradictions and abfurdities round, and reſolving at any peril to iſe! an expoſi- 
tion of it, (as there is nothing more violent and boiſterous than a reverend ignorance in 
fear to be convicted) ruſhes brutely and impetuoſiy againſt all the principles both of na- 
ture, piety, and moral ae 3 and 1 in dhe fury of his Rteral expoundig” overturns 
them all. | 
« But from the beginning it was not ſo. 1 Not how ö the beginning po ky 
ſuppoſe that men might not divorce at all, not neceſſarily, not deliberately,” except 2 
adultery, but that ſome law, like canon thin: preſently attached them both 1 and 
after the flood, till ſtricter Moſes came, and with law brought licence into the world? that 
were a fancy indeed to ſmile at. Undoubtedly as to point of Judicial law, divorce was 


| more permiſſive from the beginning before Moſes than under Moſes. But from the be- 


ginning, that is to ſay, by the inſtitution in paradiſe, it was not intended that matri- 
mony ſhould diſſolve for every trivial cauſe, as you Phariſees accuſtom. But that it 
was not thus ſuffered from the beginning ever fince the race of men corrupted, ' 'and 
laws were made, he who will affirm, muſt have found out other antiquities than are yet 
known. Beſides, we muſt conſider now, what can be fo as from the beginning, not 
only what ſhould be ſo. In the beginning, had men continued perfect, it had been juſt 
that all things ſhould have remained, as they began to Adam and Eve. But after that 
the ſons of men grew violent and finjurious, it altered the lore of juſtice, and put the 
government of things into a new frame. While man and woman were both perfect each 
to other, chere needed no > divorce; but when ay both degenerated to imperfection, and 
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oft· tiwes grew to be an intolerable evil each to other, then law more juſtly did permit thre 
alienating of that evil which miſtake made proper, than it did the appropriating of that 
good which nature at firſt made common. For if the abſence of outward good be not 
ſo bad as the preſence of a cloſe evil, and that propriety,” whether by covenant or pof- 
ſeſſion, he but the attainment of ſome outward: good, it is more natural and righteous 
that the law ſhould ſever us from an intimate evil, than appropriate any outward good: 
to us from the community of nature. The goſpel indeed tending ever to that which is per- 
fecteſt, aimed at the reſtorement of all things as they were in the beginning; and therefore 
all things were in common to thoſe primitive chriſtians in the acts, which Ananias and Sap- 
phira dearly felt. That cuſtom alſo continued more or leſs till the time of Juſtin Martyr,.. 
as may be read in his ſecond Apology; which might be writ aſter that act of communion 
perhaps ſome forty years above a hundred. But who will be the man that ſhall introduce 
this kind of cammonwealth, as chriſtianity now goes? If then marriage muſt be as in- 
the beginning, the perſons that marry. muſt be ſuch as then were; the inſtitution muſt 
make good, in ſome tolerable ſort, what it promiſes to either party. If not, it is but 
madneſs to drag this one ordinance back to the beginning, and draw down all other to 
the preſent neceſſity and condition, far from the beginning, even to the tolerating of ex-“ 
tortions and oppreſſions. Chriſt only told us that from the beginning it was not ſo; that 
is to ſay, not ſo as the Phariſees manured the buſineſs; did not command us that it. ſnould 
be forcibly ſo again in all points, as at the beginning; or ſo at leaſt in qur intentions and 
deſires, but ſo in execution, as reaſon and preſent nature can bear. Although we are not 
to ſeek, that the inſtitution itſelf from the firſt beginning was never but conditional, as all 
covenants are: becauſe thus and thus, therefore ſo and ſo; if not thus, then not ſo. 
Then moreover was perfecteſt to fulfil each law in itſelf; now is perfecteſt in this eſtate of 
things, to aſk of charity how much law may be fulfilled: elſe the fulfilling, oft - times is-: - 
the greateſt breaking. If any therefore demand, which is now moſt perfection, to eaſe 
an extremity by divorce, or to enrage and feſter it by the grievous obſervance of a mi- 
ſerable wedloc, I am not deſtitute to ſay which is moſt perſection, (although ſome who 
believe they think favourably of divorce, eſteem it only venial to infirmity.) Him I hold : 
more in the way to perfection, who forgoes an unfit,” ungodly, and diſcordant wedloc, to 
live according to peace and love, and God's inſtitution in a fitter choice, than he who de- 
bars himſelf the happy experience of all godly, which is peaceful converſation in his fa-- 
mily, to live a contentious, and unchriſtian life not to be avoided; in temptations not to be 
lived in, only for the falſe keeping of a moſt unreal nullity, a marriage that hath no affinity 
with God's intention, a daring phantaſm, a mere toy of terror awing weak ſenſes, to the 
lamentable ſuperſtition of ruining themſelves; the remedy whereof God in his law vouch-- 
fates us. Which not to dare uſe, he warranting, is not our perfection, is our infirmity, . 
our little faith, our timorous and low conceit of charity: n po them who force us, it is 
their maſking pride and vanity, to ſeem holier and more circumſpect than God. So far 
is it that we need impute to him infirmity, who thus divorces: ſince the rule of per- 
ſection is not ſo much that which was done in the beginning, as that which is now neareſt 
to the rule of charity. This is the greateft, the perfecteſt, the higheſt commandment. 
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Ver. 9.“ And I fay unto you, whoſo ſhall put away his wife, except it be for fornica- 
tion, and ſhall marry another, committeth adultery 3 and whoſo marrieth her which is 
put aa l »maeeen Uo POR OR APR ME. 
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And I ſay unto you.“] That this reſtriftive denouncement of Chriſt contradifts and 
refutes that permiſſive precept of Moſes, common expoſitors | themſelves diſclaim : and 
that it does not traverſe from the cloſer of conſcience'to the courts of civil or canon law, 
with any chriſtian rightly commenced, requires not long evincing- H Chriſt then did 
not here check permiſſive Moſes,” nor did reduce matrimony to the beginning more ** ; 
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all other things, as the reaſon of man's condition could bear; we would know preciſel 
what it was which he did, and what the end was of his declaring thus auſterely againſt 
divorce. For this is a confeſt oracle in law, that he who looks not at the intention of a 
precept, the more ſuperſtitious he is of the letter, the more he miſinterprets. Was it to 
ſhame Moſes ? that had been monſtrous.: or all thoſe pureſt ages of Iſrael, to whom the 
permiſſion was granted? that were as incredible. Or was it that he who came to abroga 
the burden of law, not the equity, ſhould put this yoke upon a blamelels perſon, to 
league himſelf in chains with a begirting miſchief, not to ſeparate till death? He who 
taught us that no man puts a piece of new cloth upon an old garment, : nor” new 
wine into old bottles, that 05 ſhould ſew this patch of ſtrictneſs upon the old apparel of 
our frailty, to make a rent more incurable, whenas in all other amendments his doctrine 
{till charges, that regard be had to the garment, and to the veſſel, what it can endure; 
this were an irregular and ſingle piece of rigour, not only ſounding diſproportion to the 
whole goſpel, but outſtretching the moſt rigorous nerves of law and rigour itſelf. No other 
end therefore can be left imaginable of this exceſſive reſtraint, but to bridle thoſe erroneous 
and licentious poſtillers the phariſees ; not by telling them what may be done in me- 
ceſſity, but what cenſure they deſerve who divorce abuſively, which their Tetrareh had 
done. And as the offence was in one extreme, ſo the rebuke, to bring more efficaciouſſy 
to a rectitude and mediocrity, ſtands not in the middle way of duty, but in the other 
extreme. Which art of powerful reclaiming, wiſeſt men have alſo taught in their 
ethical precepts and Gnomologies, reſembling it, as when we bend a crooked wand the 
_ contrary way; not that it ſhould ſtand ſo bent, but that the overbending might reduce 
it to a ſtraitneſs by its own.reluftance. And as the phyſician cures him who hath taken 
MN, 1 emper of nouriſhment, but by the other extreme of 
Antidote, ſo Chrift adminiſters here a ſharp and corroſive ſentence againſt a foul and pu- 
trid licence; not to eat into the fleſh, but into the ſore. And knowing that our divines 
through all their comments make no ſcruple, where they pleaſe, to ſoften the high and 
vehement ſpeeches of our Saviour, which they call Hyperboles; why in chis one text 
ſhould they be ſuch crabbed Maſorites of the letter, as not to mollify a tranſcendance of 
literal rigidity, which they confeſs to find often elſewhere in his manner of delivery, but 
muſt make their expoſition here ſuch an obdurate Cyclops, to have but one eye for this 
text, and that only open to cruelty and enthralment, ſuch as no divine or human law before 
ever heard of? No, let the foppiſh canoniſt, with his fardel of matrimonial. caſes, go 
and be vendible where men be ſo unhappy as to cheapen him: the words of Chriſt ſhall 
be aſſerted from ſuch elemental notaries, and reſolved by the now-only lawgiving mouth 
of charity; which may be done undoubtedly by , ee choc as follows. 
Whoſever ſhall put away his wife.“ That is to ſay, hall ſo put away as the pro- 
. «pounders. of this queſtion, the phariſees, were wont to do, and covertly defended Herod 
for fo doing; whom to rebuke, our Saviour here mainly intends,” and not to determine 
_ #Sthe caſes of divorce, as appears by St. Paul. Whoſoever ſhall put away, either 'vio- 
lently without mutual conſent for urgent reaſons, or conſpiringly by plot of luſt, or cun- 
ning malice, ſhall put away for any ſudden mood, or contingency of diſagreement, which 
is not-daily practice, but may blow ſoon over, and be reconciled, except it be fornication; = 
whoſoever ſhall put away raſhly, as his choler prompts him, without due time of deli- 
berating, and think his conſcience diſcharged only by the bill of divorce given, and the 
outward law ſatisfied; whoſoever, laſtly, all put away his wife, that is a wife indeed, and 
not in name only, ſuch a one who both can and is willing to be a meet help toward the 
chief ends of marriage both civil and ſanctified, except fornication be the cauſe, that man, 
or that pair, commit adultery. Not he who puts away by mutual conſent, with all the 
conſiderations and reſpects of humanity and gentleneſs, without malicious or /Juſiful | 
driſt. Not he who after ſober and cool experience, and long debate within himſelf, 
puts away, whom though he cannot love or ſuffer as a wife, with that ſincere affection thut 
112 JJV 4 „„ ä 
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carriage requires, yet loves at leaſt with that civility and goodneſs, as not to keep her 
under a neglected and unwelcome reſidence, where nothing can be hearty, and not being, 
it muſt needs be both ble ders and injurious'to any perceiving perſon ſo. detained, and a 
more injurious chan to be 0 ly, and upon good terms diſmiſt. Nor doth he put away | 
zdulterouſly who complains of caufes rooted in immutable nature, utter unfitneſs, utter 
diſconformity, not conciliable, becauſe not to be amended without a miracle. Nor he who 
uts away an unquenchable vexation from his boſom, and flies an evil, than which a 
greater cannot befal human ſociety. Nor he who puts away with the full ſuffrage and 
applauſe of his conſcience, not relying on the written bill of law, but claiming by faith and 


fulneſs of perfuaſion the rights an promiſes of God's inſtitutian, of which he finds him- 
ſelf in a miſtaken wedloc defrauded. Doubtleſs this man hath bail enough to be no adul- - 
rr, . ⁵ꝶ U ]ĩ⅛ A NN Oe, 
« His wife.“ ] This word is not to be idle here, a mere word without a ſenſe, much leſs 
a fallacious word ſignifying contrary to what it pretends; but faithfully ſignifies a wife, 
that is, a comfortab 7 5 and ſociety, as God inſtituted; does not ſignify deceitfully 
under this name, an intolerable adverſary, not a helpleſs, unaffectionate and ſullen 
maſs, whoſe very company repreſents the viſible and exacteſt figure of lonelineſs itſelf. . 
iate he who puts away, divorces not a wife, but disjoins a nullity which God 


| Such an aſſociate he who puts a | ; 
never joined, if ſhe be neither willing, nor to her proper and requiſite duties ſufficient, as : 
the words of God inſtitute her. And this alſo is Bucer's explication of this place. 
Except it be for fornication,” or < ſaving for the cauſe of fornication,” as Matt. v.] 
This declares what kind of cauſes our Saviour meant; fornication being no natural and 
erpetual cauſe, but only accidental and temporary; therefore ſhews that head of cauſes - 
From whence it is excepted, to be meant of the ſame fort. For exceptions are not logi- 
cally deduced from a diverſe kind, as to ſay whoſo puts away for any natural cauſe except 
fornication, the exception would want falt. And if they underſtand it, whoſo for any 
cauſe whatever, they caſt themſelves; granting divorce. for frigidity a natural cauſe of 
their own allowing, though not here expreſt, and for deſertion without infidelity, whenas - 
he who marries, as they allow him for deſertion, deſerts as well as is deſerted, and finally 
uts away for another cauſe beſides adultery. It will with all due reaſon therefore be thus 
bert underſtood, whoſo puts away for any accidental and temporary cauſes, except one 
of them, which is fornication. Thus this exception finds out the cauſes from whence it 
is excepted, to be of the ſame kind, that is caſual, not continual © © 
„Saving for the cauſe of fornication.“ The New Teſtament, though it be ſaid origi- 
nally writ in Greek, yet hath nothing near ſo many Atticiſms as Hebraiſms, and Syria- 
ciſms, which was the majeſty of God, not filing the 8 of Scripture to a gentiliſn 
Idiom, but in a Pane manner offering to them as to Gentiles and foreigners, grace and 
mercy, though not in foreign words, yet in a foreign ſtile that might induce them to the 
fountains z and though their calling were high and happy, yet ſtill to acknowledge God's 
ancient people their betters, and that language the Metropolitan language. He therefore 
who thinks to ſcholiaze upon the goſpel, though Greek, according to his Greek Analo- 
gies, and hath not been auditor to the oriental dialects, ſhall want in the heat of hi; 
Analyſis no accommodation to ſtumble. In this place, as the v. of Matth. reads it, 
« Saving for the cauſe of fornication,” the Greek, ſuch as it is, ſounds it, except for the 
word, report, ſpeech, or proportion“ of fornication. In which regard, with other in- 
ducements, many ancient and learned writers have underſtood this exception, as compre- 
hending any fault equivalent and proportional to fornication. * But truth is, the evange- 
lift here hebraizes, taking . word or ſpeech: for cauſe or matter in the commen 
Eaſtern phraſe, meaning perhaps no more than if he had faid for fornication, as in this 
xix. chapter. And yet the word is found in the v. of Exodus alſo ſignifying © propor- 
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tion; where the Iſraelties are commanded to do their taſks, © the matter of each: day in 4 
his day.“ A taſk we know is a proportion of work, not doing the ſame ching abſolutely __ ; 
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every day, but ſo much. Whereby it may be doubtful yet, whether here hg not excepted 

not only fornication itſelf, but other cauſes equipollent, Ta er a or to . c | 
Which very word alſo to underſtand rightly, we muſt of neceſſity: have recontſe again 40 
the Hebrew. For in the Greek and Latin ſenſe by fornication is meant the common pro- 
ſtitution of body for ſale. _ So that they who are ſo exact for the letter Hall be dealt with 
by the Lexicon, and the Etymologicon too if they pleaſe, and muſt be bound to forbid 
divorce for adultery alſo, until it come to open whoredom and trade, like that for which 
Claudius divorced Meſſalina. Since therefore they take not here the word fornication in 
the common ſignificance, for an open exerciſe in the ſtews, but grant divorce for one 
ſingle act of privateſt adultery, notwithſtanding that the word ſpeaks a public and notorious 
frequency of fact, not without price; we may reaſon with as good leave, and as little 
_ ſtraining to the text, that our Saviour on ſet purpoſe-choſe this word Fornication, im- 
properly applied to the lapſe of adultery, that we- might not think ourſelves bound from 
all divorce, except when that fault hath been actually committed. For the language of 
Scripture ſignifies by fornication (and others beſides St. Auſtin ſo expounded it) not only 
the treſpaſs of body, nor perhaps that between married, perſons, unleſs in a degree or qua- 
lity as 1 as the Bordello; but ſignifies alſo any notable diſobedience, or intractable 
_ carriage of the wife to the huſband, as Judg. xix. 2. whereof at large in the doctrine 

ö of divorce,” l. 2. c. 18. Secondly, ſignifies ee e alienation of mind not to idolatry, 
| - (which may ſeem to anſwer the act of adultery) but far on this fide, to any point of will- 
4 is worſhip, though to the true God; ſometimes it notes the Jove of earthly things, or worldly 
pleaſures, though in a right believer, ſometimes the leaſt ſuſpicion of unwitting idolatry, 

As Numb. xv. 39. wilful diſobedience. to any the leaſt. of God's commandment. js called 


fornication, Pal. Ixxiii. 26, 27. A diſtruſt only in God, and withdrawing from that 
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: nearneſs of zeal and confidence which ought -to be, is called fornication. We may 
de ſure it could not import thus much leſs than idolatry in the borrowed metaphor 
between God and man, unleſs it {ſignified as much leſs than adultery in the or- 
dinary acceptation between man and wife. Add alſo, that there was no need our 
Saviour ſhould grant divorce for adultery, it being death by law, and law then in force. 
Which was the cauſe why Joſeph ſought.to put away his betrothed wife privately, leſt he 
| Thould make her an example of capital puniſhment, as learnedeſt expounders affirm. 
-Herdd being a great zealot of the Moſaic law, and the Phariſces great maſters of the tert, 
-as the woman taken in adultery doubtleſs had cauſe to fear. Or if they can prove it was 
neglected, which-they-cannot do, why did our Saviour ſhape his anſwer to the corruption 
of that age, and not rather tell them of their neglect? If they ſay he came not to meddle 
with their judicatures, much leſs then was it in his thought to make them new ones, or 
that divorce ſhould be judicially reſtrained. in a ſtricter manner by theſe his words, more 
«than adultery judicially acquitted by thoſe his words to the adultreſs. His ſentence doth 
no more by law forbid divorce here, than by law it doth abſolve adultery there. To 
them therefore who have drawn this yoke upon chriſtians from his words thus wreſted, 
nothing remains but the guilt of a preſumption and-perverſeneſs, which will be hard for 
them to anſwer. Thus much that the word fornication is to be underſtood as the language 
of Chriſt underſtands it for a conſtant alienation and diſaffection of mind, or for the con- 
: tinual practice of diſobedience and croſſneſs from the duties of love and peace; that is in 
ſum, when to be a tolerable wife is either naturally not in their power, or obſtinately not 
in their will: and this opinion alſo is St. Auſtin's, leſt ir ſhould hap to be ſuſpected of 
novelty. Yet grant the thing here meant were only adultery, the reaſon of things will 
afford more to our aſſertion, than did the reaſon of words. For why is divorce unlaw- 
ful but only for adultery ? becauſe, ſay they, that crime only breaks the matrimony. 
; But this, I reply, the inſtitution, itſelf gainſays : for that which is moſt contrary to the 
5 words and meaning of the inſtitution, that moſt breaks the matrimony but a perpetual 
unmeetneſs and unwillingneſs to all the duties of help, of love, and tranquillity, is may 
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matrimony. than the afk of adultery; though repeated. For this as it is not felt, nor 
"oubles him who perceives:itnot, o being perceived, may be ſoon repented, ſoon amended. 
ſoon, if it can be-pardoned, may be redecmed with the more ardent love and duty in her 
who hath the But this natural unimectneſs both cantot be unknown long, and 
ever after cannot var near" if id be natural, and will not, if it be far gone obſtinate.- 
80 that e in the inſtant to be as great a breach as adultery, it gains it in the 
perpetuity to De greater. Next, adultery docs not exelude her other fitneſs, her other 
binnen the may be otherwĩſe both loving and prevalent, as many adultereſſes be; 
bur in 1 —— — be nothing 30 him that can pleaſe. In 
adultery nothing is given from che huſband, which he nüſſch, or enjoys the leſs, as it 
may be ſubtly given.: but this unfitneſs defrauds him of the hole contentment] which is 
ſought in wedloc . And what benefit to him, though nothing he given by the ſtealth of 
wes to another, if that which there is to give, Whether it be ſolace, or ſoci 
not ſuch as may juſtiy content him? and ſo not only: depriyes him of what it ſhould, give 
him, but gives him-ſorvow a and affliction; which it did not end him. Beſides, is adultery. 
the greateſt breach of matrimony in reſpeſt of the offence to God, or of the injuiy to man? 
If in the former, then other ſins may offend God more, and ſooner cauſe him to diſunite: 
his ſervant from being one flefh/ with ſuch an offender. If in reſpect of the latter, other 
injuries are demonſtrated therein more heavy tb man's nature than the iterated: act of 
adultery. God therefore, in his wiſdom, would: not ſo diſpoſe bis remedics, as to pro- 
vide them for the leſs injuries, and not allo them fdr the greater. Thus is won both 
from the word fornication; and the reaſon of adultery, thay the the areata of divorce is 
not limited to chat act, but enlarged to the cauſes above ſpecified. - 
And whoſd marrieth her which is put away, doth h commicadulter.”] By this clauſe. 
alone, if by nothingeelſe,wei\may-aſſure-us, that Chriſt intentlec net to deliver here the 
whole doctrine of divorce,” but only to n abuſes. Otherwiſe to marry after deſer- 
tion, which che apoſtle, and the reformed churches at this day permit, is hows forbid, as 
adultery. Be ſhe never ſo wrongfully deſerted, or put away, as the law'then ſuffered, if * 
forſaken and expulſed, ſhe accept the refuge n ee de . 1 honeſter man who would 
| love her better, 00 givs herſelf in marriage to him; by what the letter guides us, it ſnnal! 
be preſent adultery td them both. This is n er are * all the churches teach- 
ing as they do to the contrary; are looſe arid remiſs; beſides that the apoſtle himſelf ſtands. 
deeply fined in a contradiQtion againſt our Saviour. What ſhall we make of this? What 
rather the common int. dean make of it, for they be his own markets, let him now 
try; let him try which way he can wind in his Virtumnian diſtinctions and evaſions,/if, | 
his canonical gabardine of text and letter do not nom ft too cloſe abogr- him, and pinch 
his activity; Which if err not, bath here ha npered itſelf in a ſpring; fit for thoſe. w who, 
put their confidence im al 019 A writer ef Evange ie Deubts, comes 
now and confeſſes that our Saviour's words are to be limited beyond the limitation there. 
expreſſed,” and excepted —— own exception,” 28 not f 


peaking of what happened 
rarely, but a (ana co e rare, Spanhcirn, to be deſerted ? or was it. 
then ſo rare to put away in} Gran cis fg þ | 


heaping of more injury Deegan 5 
pain of adultery; - — 24 096 t: 


vityiof this half ſeatence.? Of, wr then, 
ſpeaks our Saviour? * ef that eoltuſion;”:ſaith he, 4: which was then moſt frequent among 
dhe Jews, of changing wives and huſbands' through incoi and unchaſte deſires. 
Colluders yourſelves; as violent to this law of God by your unmerciful 3 as Tho | 
Phariſees by their unbounded looſening l Have thouſands of chriſtian fouls periſhed | 
this life, and God knows what hark betided their conſciences, for, want of this-hi 
planation; and is it ow at-laſt'obſcurely drawn forth, only ta cure a-ſcratch, — 


the main * ng — n for. raj 
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committeth adultery. That ſhall be ſpoke of all „and all men, though never ſo 
juſtly - otherwife moved to divorce: in t next And whoſo-marnieth her 
which is put away, committeth adultery:“ the men are new 'and'-miraculous,: x ey ts ug b: 
you now, you are to limit it to that age, when it was in faſhion to chop ma 1 
and muſt be meant of him who puts away with his wife's conſent thr e lightneſs _ 
leudneſs of them both.“ War-by what rule of logic; or ——— our com- 
miſſion to underſtand the Antecedent one way and the Conſequent another i; for in that 
habitude this whole verſe may be conſidered: or at leaſt to take the parts of a c an- 
iom, both abſolutely affirmative, and to ſay, the firſt is abſolutely true, thainhes not, but 
muſt be limited to a certain time and cuſtom; Which is no leſs than to ſay they are both 
falſe? For in this compound axiom, be the parts never ſo many, if one ↄſ them do but 
falter, and be not equally abſolute and general, the reſt are alb falſe. If therefore, that 
de who marries her which is put away commits e e 
is it generally true that he commits adultery who puts away for other cauſe than 
cation.” And if the marrying her which is put-away, muſt be-underſtood limited, ooh 
they cannot but yield it muſt, with the ſame. li 1 muſt be undenſto I the putting 
away. Thus doth the common' confound itſelf,” and juſtify this which is here 
brought; that our Saviour as well in the firſt part of this ſentenct as in the ſeeond,, probi-· 
bited only ſuch divorces as the Jews then made through malice or throug lieence, 
=. not thoſe which are for neceſſary and juſt; cauſes; where charity and wi dom digaings has 
1 . which not God, but error and diſaſter-Joined;7 ob ting 2d 7 22 14 
And there is yet to this our expoſition, a ſtronger Gding friend, than bay 460 kn'ns =Y 
1 verfary, unleſs St. Paul be doubted, who xepeating a contmiand concerning divorce, 1 Cor, 
EY vii. which is agreed by writers to be — this of gur Saviour, and appointing 
5 Je that the © wife remain unmarried; or be reconciled to her huſpand, leaves it infallible 
that our Saviour ſpake ehiefly againſt putting away:for:caſugl-and-tholexic-diſagteements, 
|. or any other cauſe which may with human patience and wiſdom be: reconciled 4 not here- 
 : by meaning to hale and daſh together the irreconcileable ayerſations- of nature, nor to tie 
| 
| 


up a faultleſs perſon like a parricide, as it were into one ſack with an enemy, to be his 
cauſeleſs tormenter and executioner the length of a long life. Laſtly, let this ſentence of 
Chhriſt be underſtood how it will, yet that ĩt was never intended fer a judicial lr. tobe 
enforced by the magiſtrate, beſides that the office of qur Saviour had no ſuch purpoſe in 
the goſpel, this latter part of the ſentence may aſſure us, Apd whoſo- marrieth her which 
is put away, commits adultery.” Shall. the exception for adultery: belong to -this clauſe or 
not ? If nor, it would be ſtrange, that he who marries a woman: xeally divorced for, adul-. 
tery, as Chriſt permitted, ſhould become an adulterer by marrying one who is now, no 
other man's wife, himſelf bei alſo free, Who might by this means, reclaim. her from 
common whoredem. And tf 1 exception muſt belong. hither, then it fallowg that he 
| who marries an adultereſs divbreed commits:no {adultery 3: which would ſoon, djlcoyer to, 
| us what an abſurd and ſenſeleſs piece of injuſtice this would, he, to make a civil ſtatute, of 
5 in penal cburts: whereby the adultreſs put away may marry another ſafely, and without a 
15 crime to him that marries her; but the innocent and wrongfully. divorced ſhall not marry. 
again without the guilt of adultery: both to herſelf and to ber rene band. „This faying 
I | 5 of Chriſt therefore cannot be made a temporal law, were it but for; this reaſon. Nor is it 
| . caly to ſay what coherence there is at all in it from the lexter, to any pe re. ſenſe not ob· 
| ENT: noxious to ſome abſurdity, and ſeems much leſs agreeable; to whatever elſe of the goſpel is 
| | left us written; doubtleſs by our Saviour ſpoken in that fiereeneſs and abſtruſe intricacy, 
firſt ro amuſe his temprers, and admoniſh in general the abuſers of that Moſaic law; next, 
* | dio let Herod know a ſecond knower of his unlawful act, though the baptiſt were behead ys 
laſt, that his diſciples and all good men might learn to expound him in this Leg po a 
all other his precepts, not by the written letter, but by that unerring ee at c 
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ceit of „ ay ah og now alan nceived, according to the uſyal 
rate of their cap ity then, it will not hurt a better interpretation, But why did not Chriſt, 
ſceing their error, inform them ? for good cauſe, it was his. profeſſed. method not to teach 
tem all things at all times, but each thing in due place and ſeaſon, Chriſt ſaid, Luke 
"xi that. he whe had: mp e e tov os ak AfEiDes 
took it in a manifeſt. wrong 2 our cn oy 2 there inform- chem better. . He 


told them, it was eaſier or a camel to go Es eye,“ than a rich man in 
at heaven: They were “ amazed . pi” * he ee himſelf to mean of 
thoſe * who cruſt N A 3 1 were amazed then eng of wart bes 8 


1 0 15 . Tf 
not receive 0 ver. Dy 1. e e 


cles) to learn Saves 8h) of this 8 10 05 1 5 
Ane then by. the: 255 alpen 9 jo jt not. LAG particular . here 


fault. Fc or what can Th yy 1 5 8 | 
principles of inſtitution, faith, au ch 3 ak 1 tob "blank 16 various at every. occur- 
rence in ſcripture, and in a cold Spaſm 47 Karle, to rear peculiar doctrines upon che 
place, that ſhall bid the gray authority 15 moſt unchangeable and ſovereign rules to ſtand 
by and be. contradifted ? Thus to this evangelic precept of famous difficult 4 Which for 
theſe many ages weakly underſtood, and violently put in practice, ath made a ſhambles 2h 
rather than an ordinance of a dane 1 am firm 2 truer expoſition cannot be; given. I 
this or that argument here uſed © not every. one, there is no ſcarcity of arguments, 
any half of them wall ſuffice. 2 ſhould 5 all fail, as e ee ve fail as ſoon, 1 
ſhould content me with the inſtitution alone to Wage this contro and not diſtruſt to. 
evince. If any med; it not, the happier; yet chriſtians: ought to 1 2 y earneſtly what, may . 
be another s need. But if, as mortal miſchances are, ſome hap to need it, let them 
ſure they abuſe not, and give God his thanks, who: bath revived this remedy, not 
late for them, and ſcowered off an inveterate 121 ofition from the goſpel: a, Work 
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| PLANS WO, MAG, e Lond Prong? 
t. «a And let not the hufband pur away his wife.” toi Fru e 
* ritten rnd Mgt nay Mini 117 464 95 
n 1 8 this bl what our Sirzour thi ht before, that divoree/is not'tathl; 
made, but teconcilement to be perſuaded andendeavonited; a8 oft «phe TE 
pie to do with reconcilement; and is not under the dominion of wi 
may have feaſon to depart, though ſeldomeſt and laft from braue Trades gl yet —— 
from friendly, and familiar, and fomething oftner from love, which requires 
not only moral, but natural cauſes to the making and edltvaſblgy and may be warrany. 
ably excuſed to retire from the ' deception of what it juſtly ſeeks,” and the if requitalz 
which un juſtly it finds. For nature hath her Zodiac allo, Keeps ner annual dircuit 
over Rane things, as truly as the ſun and planets in te firmament; Rath her ' ahotnalies, 
hath her obliquities in aſcenfions and dchnations, acceſſes and teeelſes; Us N 
they in heaven. And ſitting in her pl inch orb with two reins in each hand, one 
the other looſe, tempers the courſe of as well as bodies to ſeveraf con pines ©, #4} 
oppoſitions, friendly or unfriendly aſpects, "conſenting 6fteſt with reaſon, bor never con- 
trary. This in the effect no man of meaneſt reach but daily fees; and though'ts very 
one it appear not in the cauſe, yet to a clear capacity ty, well nurturecd with good Nag d 
obſervation, it cannot but be Plain and viſible. der expoſition'rhere e than hath'been 
iven to former places that give light to theſe two furnmary verſes, will not be necdful 
e only that theſe precepts are meant to thoſe married who differ not in religion. n 
hut to the reſt ſpeak I, not the Lord; if any brother hath 1 # wife that be 1 pet g {tot 
and ſhe be pleaſed to dwell with him, let bim not put her away.” e 
Now f 61552 what is to be done, if the perſons wedded be of « ageremt Egg, The 
common belief is, that a chriſtian is here commanded not to divorce,” if the” infidel<pleaſe 
to ſtay, though it be bur to vex, or to deride, ox to ſeduce” the chili This dectrine 
will be the eaſy work of a refutation. The other opi ion is, chat a chfiſtian is here con- 
ditionally permitted to hold wedlock with a miſbeliever only, upon hopes limited by chri- 
ſtian prudence, which without much difficulty ſhall be defended. .. Phat this here ſpoken 
by Paul, not by the Lord, cannot be a command, theſe reaſons vouch; Firft, the liv 
of Moſes, | Exod. xxxiv. 16. Deut: vis > Ih 6. interpreted” by by Egra 3 Nenemitk, 
two infallible authors, commands to divorce an infidel not for the fear only of A eeremo- 
nious defilement, but of an irreligious ſeducement, feared both in reſpect of the believer 
himſelf, and of his children in danger to be perverted by the miſbelieving parent, Nehem. 
Xiit. 24, 26. And Peter Martyr R this a convincing reaſon. If therefore the 
Jegal pollution vaniſhing, have abrogated the ceremony of this law, ſo that a chriſtian 
may be permitted to retain an infidel without uncleanneſs, yer" the moral reuſom ef diyar- 
cing ſtands to eternity, which neither 'ap el | n can counter 
All that they reply to this, is their human warrant, that God will preſerve us in our che. 
dience to this command againſt the danger of ſeducement. And ſo undoubtedly he will, 
it we underſtand his commands aright; if we turn not this evangelie permiſſion into 2 
legal, and yet illegal command; if we turn not hope into bondage, the charitable and 
free hope of gaining another, into the forced and fervile temptation of loſing our ſelves: 
but more of this beneath. Thus theſe words of Paul by common doctrine made a com- | 
mand, are made a contradiction to the moral la. 
Secondly, Not the law only, but the goſpel from the law, ad fromm eſs” roquin 
even in the lame chapter, where divorce between them of one religion is 0 narrowly for bid 
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bid, ae dur Reiſe ee neee into danger of berkidit 
-elations how near ſoever;/ and the wife erpreſiy, with promiſe of a 
tix. And he who hates not father or mother; wife or children; Hinderig his 
courſe, much more if they deſpiſe or aſſault it, oannot be a diſci ple, Luke we. « | Hon 
can tlie then command us to love and continue in that matrimony; which our Sa- 
viout bids us Rate, and forſake ? They can as oon teach our faeulty of reſpiration to con- 
tract ahd to ditate itſolf at once, to breathe and to fetch breath in os ſame inſtant; as teach! 
our minds how to do fuch conträry acts as theſe towards the fame object, and as they 
muſt be done in the ſame moment, For either the hatred of her religion; and her hatred. to, - 
out religton will work. powerfully againſt the love of her ſociety; or the love of that wilb. 
derne een all our zealous hatred aud locke e enſnare us td unchti- 
ſtianl Cc 09 46) eee i 
Mae ene beben baiyite: be ac lobe, | lech e love aeChrih 
loves his church; but where tlie . eee is coritrary: wichout hope of converſion, "there - 
can be no-lovey no faith, no peateful ſociety, (they of the- other opinion. conſeſs it) nay 
there onght- not to be, further than in expectation of gaining a-foul; when that — 4 
we know God hath put an enmity between the ſeed of the woman, and the ſeed of the 
ſerpent; Neither ſhould we © love them that hate the Lord, as the prophet told Jehoſaphar; . 
2 Chron, Aix. And this apoſtle himtelt in another place warns us chat we be not une- 
qually yoked with infidels,” 2 Cor. vi: for that there can be no fellowſhip, ee ee . 
concord betevyeen fuch.. Outward commerce and civil intercourſe cannot perhaps be avoided, . 
but true friendſhip and 282 there can be none. How vainly therefore, not to ſay how 
impiouſly would — inde and dear alliance of marriage or continuance in marriage 
Be anden true friendſhip ĩs conſeſſed impoſſible? For ſay they, we are forbid 
here to wick an infidel, not bid to divorce. But to rob the words thus of their - 
fall ſenſe, will 3 be allowed them: it is not ſaid, enter not into yoke, 71 ebe hot t | 
qually-yoked i forbids the thing in carr Pra act, W e purpoſ . 
his manifeſt — is, not only t that we ſhou 2 
« we ſhould come out from among them, and be ſepar; 
the ereupon, that v5 God'will receive us, will be our tath euren 
ver. 1), 18. Why we ſhould ſtay with an infidel after the: expenct of all our One — 4 
but for a eivil-relation'; but why: we ſhould depart from a ſe ducer, ſetting aſide the mil- - 
conſtruction of this place, is from a religious neceſſity of departi The worſe cauſe 
therefore of ſtaying (if it be any cauſe at all, for civil government — not) muſt not 
overtop the religious cauſe of ſeparating; executed with ſuch an urgent nt zeal, and ſuch a 
proſtrate humiliation- by Exra and Nehemiah; , What God bates to join; certainly he can 
not love ſhould continue joined: it being all one in matter of ill conſequence,-to. marry; . 
or to continue married ce an infidel, ve only ſo long as we wait willingly; And with a 
fafe hopo St. Paul therefore citing here . of the Lord Almighty, for ſo he 
terms it, chat we ſhould ſeparate, cannot have bound us with chat which hecalls his oun, 1 
whether command or counſel, that we ſhould not 217 17 
Whieh is the fourth reaſon, for he himſelf takes care: lelt we ſhbuldiniſtake [Ry « bar: 
to the reſt ſpeak I, not the Lord. If the Lord ſpake not, then man fpake it, and man 
hath no lordſhip to command the conſcience : yet modern interpreters will have it a com- 
mand, maugre St. Paul himſelf, they will make him a prophet like Caiaphas, to ſpeak the 
word of the Lord, not thinking, nay denying to think; though he diſavow to have re 
ceived it from the Lord, = word ſhall not be taken; though an -apoſtley-he ſhall be 
borne down in his on e by a race of expoſitors ho prefume to know from whom 
he ſpake, better than beine. Paul depoſes that the Lord ſpeaks not this 3 they, that 
the Lord ſpeaks it: can this be leſs than td brave Rim with a full · faeed comradiction ? 


er. 


Certainly to ſuch a violence as this, for I cannot: call i it an expounding, what a man thould | 
anſwer I know not, unleſs that if it be their pleafure next to put a gag into the apaltle's ., 
mouth, they are already furniſhed with a commodious audacity toward the attempt. 
Beza would . to ſhun the contradictory, by telling: us war the Lord ſpake it perſons in 
. on, 
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author ſet forth by Leunclavius, and. of antiquity p 
writes upon the canons of the apoſtles: chis author in his chap . That marriage is motito be 
made with heretics;” thus recites the ſecond canon of the 6th Synod: As tothe C 


warriage 


Th Darien the "REA chic 


on, as he did the former precept. are ene v IR N 
— 5 00 which the I. ord ſpake not in perſon, and yet never uſes this preamble wal 
in things indifferent? So long as we receive him for a, meſſenger of God, . 
Him to ſtand ſorting ſentences, what the Lord ſpalke in perſon, and What he, 
not the Lord in perſon, would be but a chill trifling, and his readers might 
catch an ague the while. But if we ſhall ſupply the grammatical. Ellipſis — 
larly, and as we muſt in the ſame tenſe, all will Arn for we cannot ſi 
it thus, 20 the reſt I ſpeak, the Lord ſpake not; but I | 


7. Der © | As 
if the N could not ſpeak his id | in pron indifferent, as he act in; e or ow ſe- 
veral places of this chapter with the like preface of not 4 but that the doubted 
incorivenience of ſupererogating muſt needs ruſh in. And how adds it to the word of the 


Lord, (for this alſo they object) whenas the apoſtle by his chriſtian prudence guides us in 


the liberty which God. hath ſefe. us to, without command? Could not the ſpirit» of God 
inſtruct us by him what was free, as well as what was not? But what need I more, when 
Cameron an ingenuous writer, and in high eſteem, ſolidly confutes the ſurmiſe of a com- 


mand here, and among other words hath theſe; that . when Paul ſpeaks as an 


he uſes this form, The Lord faith, not I, ver. 10. but. Auk, Je man 'he faith, I 


ſpeak, not the Lord.“ And thus alſo all Sama enen A Jerom,, and the ol 
underſtood this place. MENG WOT Hort 61 


» Fifthly; The very ſtating ofihe-qieſtion fechares this to: be: 50 commands 1 it 5 


brother hath an unbelieving wife, and ſhe be pleaſed to dwell with him, let him not put 
her away. For the Greek 'word-oweudoxe7 des not imply only her being pleaſed to ty, 
but his being pleaſed to let her ſtay; it muſt be a conſent of hai both. Nor can the 
force of this word be rendered leſs, withauteither. much negligence or iniquity of him that 
otherwiſe tranſlates it. And thas che Greek church alſo and their ſynods underſtood it, 
who beſt knew what their own language meant, as appears by Matthæus Monachus, an 
haps not inferior to Balſamon, who 


Paul determines; If the believing wife chuſe to live with the unbelieving huſband, or the be 

lieving huſband with the unbelieving wife. Mark, ſaith he, how the ap ſtle here condeſcends, 
if · the believer pleaſe to dwell with the-unbeliever ; ſo that if he pleaſe not, out of doubt the 
is diſſolvedd. And I am perſuaded it was fo in the beginning, and thus preach- 
ed.“ ' And-thereupon gives am example of one, who though not deſetted, yet by the der 


cree of Theodotus the patriarch, divorced an wt, wife. What therefore depends 


in the plain ſtate of this queſtion · on the conſent and well liking of them both, muſt not be 


a command. Lay next che latter end of the'11th verſe to the 12th (for wherefore elſe is 


logic taught us?) in a diſcreet axiom, as ãt can be no other by the phraſe; The Lord 
Taith,. Let not the huſband put away his wife: but I ſay, Let him not put away a miſbe- 


lieving wife.” This ſounds as if by the judgment of Paul, a man might put away any 


Wie hut the miſbelieving ; - or-etfe the parts are not diſcrete, or diſſentany, for both con · 
clude : not putting away, and conſequently in ſuch a form the propoſition is ridiculous. O-f 
neceſſity therefore the former part of this ſentence muſt be conceived, as underſtood and 

filently granted, that although the Lord command to divorce an infidel, yet I, not the 
Lord command you? No, but give my judgment, that for ſome evangelic reaſons a chri- 
ſtian may be permitted not to divorce her. Thus while we reduce the brevity of St. Paul 
to a plainer ſenſe, by the needful ſupply of that which was granted between bn the 


Lorinthians, the very logic of his ſpeech extracts him confefling that the Lord's command 


Jay in a ſeemingcantrariety to this his counſel: and that he meant not to thruſt out a com- 
mand of the Lord by a new one of his own. as one nail drives another, but to releaſe us 
Sroeweberigour of it, by the Fright of the teh ſo far forth as a charitable cauſe — 


in the hops of wining other ſou}-withvur the peril of loſing our own. For this ig the 
glory of the goſpel, to teach — *mhe end of the commandment is charity 1 Timm. i. 
ot the drudging out a poor and worthleſs duty forced from us by the tax and tale of fo 
WN letters! This doctrine therefore can be no command, but it muſt contradict the 
moral law, che goſpel, 'nntlichte whe wn himſelf,” ow Nc ren rage here alſo even in the 
act of ſpealdndr inden „een i ene Þ Se We „. nine 
If then e Wa e lon,” nateerec bets 
ſo it would be ſtill} contrary to the law, but with ſuch a caution as breaks not the law, 
but as the manner of the goſpel is, fulfils it through charity. The law had two reaſons, 
the one was ceremonial, the pollution that all Gentiles were to the Jews; this the viſion. 
of Peter had aboliſhed, Acts x. and cleanſed all creatures to the uſe of à chriſtian. The 


Corinthians underſtood not this, but feared leſt dwelling in matrimony with an unl Ai 5 01 | 


they were defiled. The Apoſtle difcuſſes that ſcruple with an evangelic reaſon; 
thee that although God heretofore under the law, not intending the converſion of the 
Gentiles, except ſome ſpecial ones, held them as polluted things to the Jew, yet nor 
purpoſing to call them in, he hath purified them from chat ya ancleanyels Waves ___ 
ſod, oo dh dad ee bee te a pure manner. 
For faith he, The unbelieving huſpand is ſanQiified by the wife; "ng the! e e 
wife is ſanctified by the huſband, elſe were your children unclean; but now they are holy. 
That is, they are ſanctified to you, from that legal i impurity which you ſo fear; and are 
brought into a near capacity to be 2 if they believe, and to have free acceſs to holy things- 
In the mean time, as being God 8 3 a chriſtian hath power to uſe them accord - 
ing to their proper uſe; in as much as now, all things to the pure are become pure.” 
In this legal reſpect therefore ye need not doubt to continue in marriage with an unbeliever. 
Thus others alſo expound this 
only what we ma without fe of x llution, does not bind us that we muſt. But the 
other reaſon of the law to divorce an infidel was moral, the avoiding of enticement from 
the true faith. This cannot ſhrink; but remains in as full force as ever, to ſaue the actual 
chriſtian from the ſnare of a miſbeliever. Jet if a chriſtian full of grace and ſpiri:ual gifts, 
finding the miſbeliever not frowardly affectedz fears not a ſeduci 
ing, who ſees not that this moral reaſon is not violated by not divorcin Senden the law 
commanded to do, but better fulfilled by the excellence of de cope working through cha- 
rity ? For neither the faithful is ſeduced, and the unfaithful is either Avas, or wich all 
diſcharge of love and evangelic duty, ſought to be ſaved. But contrary-wiſe if the infirm 
ehriſtian ſnall be commanded here nt; his mind; againſt his hope, and againſt his 
ſtrength, to dwell with all the ſcandals, the houſhold:ptrſecutions, or alluring temptation: 
of an infidel, how is not the goſpel by this made harſfier than the law, and more yoking T 
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this may purchaſe tothe faithful perſon. the fame freedom that a deſertion may; and fo 
epart- in affection; if he om 


| Gerard and others whom he cites. If therefore he: e 

from giving hope of his converſion ; if he diſturb, or 

if he rages e the weak only, but the ſtr 
yet for the dignity's ſake of religion, 
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ok, quietly, inoffenſi bb as may give good hope which appears wal by l 
v loss. | ; 


A bruther or a alter i is not der bondage i in fach caſes. ”] If if Paul proyide ſerioudy 
againſt the bondage of a chriſtian, it is not the only bondage to livę unmarried for! 4 d. 
Trang infidel, but to endure his preſence intolerably, to 24 nities againſt his re· 
ligion in words ar deeds, to be wearied with ſeducements, to have idolatries and ſuper 
ſtitions ever beſote his eyes, to be tormented with impure and 5 ophane — 
this muſt needs he bondage to a chriſtian: is this left all unprovided fox, without remedy, 
or freedom granted? Urdouteedly na; for the Apoſtle 3 it further to be conkdered 


with nel a what bandage a brother or ſiſter is hot under, not only! a0 chi Cale, on 5 


a he ſpeaks himſelf plurally, “in ſuch caſes. 
te But God hath called us ta peace.] To peace, not to bondage; nopto brable and. 
contentions with him who is not pleaſed to live peaceably, as marriage and 26: 
quire. And where ſtrife ariſes from a cauſe hopeleſs to be alla — what better Way to 
peace than by ſeparating that which is ill jained ? It is not divorce that firſt breaks the 
peace of a family, as ſome fondly comment on this place, but it is peace already broken. 
which, when-other cures fail, can only be reſtored to the faultleſs perſon hy a heceſſary 
| divorce. And St. Paul here warrants us to ſeek peace, rather than to remain in bondage. 
If God hath called us to peace, why Thould we not follow him? why ſhould ey: er: 


equired? | 

For what knoweſt thou, O wife, whether thou ſhalt: fave thy Huſband,” &c] 85 
: Paul having thus cleared himſelf; not to go about the mining of our chriſtian: liberty, not 
to caſt a ſnare upon us, which to do he ſo much hated, returns now to the ſecond reaſan 
of that law, to put away an infidel for fear of ſeducement, which he does not here con · 

tradict with a command now to venture that; but if neither the infirmity of the chriſtian, 

nor the ſtrength of the unbeliever be feared, but hopes appearing that he may be won, 
he judges it no breaking of that law, though the believer be permitted ta forbear di- 
vorce, and can abide, without the peril of ſeducement, to offer the charity of a-ſalvation 
to wife or huſband, which is the fulfilling, not the tranſgreſſing of that law; and well 
worth the undertaking with much hazard and patience. For what knoweft thou Whether 
thou ſhalt ſave thy mite, that is, till all means convenient and poſſible with diſcretion 
and probability, as human things are, have been uſed. For Chriſt himſelf ſends: not 
our hope on pilgrimage to the world's end; but ſets it bounds, beyond which we: ed 
not wait on a brother, much lefs.on an infidel. If after ſuch a time we may count a pro- 
feſſing chriſtian no better than a Heathen, -after leſs time perhaps we may ceaſe to hope 
of a heathen, that _ turn chriſtian. Otherwiſe; pony mag . . than the law, and 
| tell us we are not un bondage, in mere mockery. tl unbeliever pleaſe: to-patt, 
we may not ſtir from the houſe of aur bondage, Wan certain this our liberty is not 
grounded in the purchaſe of - Chrift, but in the 3 2: miſcreant. What knows 
the loyal huſband, whether he may not ſave the adultreſs? he is not therefore bound 
to recerve her. What knows The wi e, but ſhe may rechaim her huſband who hath deſerted 
her? Yet the reformed churches do not enjoin ber to wait longer than aſter the con · 
tempt of an eccleſiaſtical ſummons. Beza himſelf here befriends s wich a remarkable 
ſpeech, What could be firmly confticuted in human masters, if under ptetenee of ex- 
| petting grace from above, it ſhould be never lawful for us to ſeek our right And jet 

in other caſes not leſs reaſonable to obtain a moſt juſt and necdful remedy: by divorce, he 

turns the innocent party to a-taſk of prayers beyond the multitude of beads. and roſarics, | 
to beg the gift of chaſtity in-recompence of an injurious marriage. Bus che Apoſtle is 
evident enough, * we are not under bondage;” truſting that he writes to thoſę ho are 
not ignorant what CO wy to let lupercilious nen ehe 1 Ms TRE me, 
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eee hath left in our hands how co obtain i 1 wr -. 


Thus much the Apoſtle in this queſtion between chriſtian and pagan, to us now. of 


little uſe 3: yet ſupps 
doubt not but that the difference 


religious either deſerted or ſeeking divorce from any one 


be referred hither.” For St; Paul leaves us here the ſolution not of this eaſe only! which 


little concerns us, but of ſuch like caſes, hich may occur to us. For where the reaſons 


directly ſquare, who can forbid why'the verdict ſhould not be the ſame ? But this the com- 
mon writers allow us not. And yet from this text, which in plain words give liberty to 


it written for our inſtruction, as it may be rightly applied, 1 
between a true believer and a heretic, pan awer 


none, unleſs deſerted by an infidel, they collect the ſame-freedom, though the-deterriont 5 


be not for religion, which, as I conceive, they ne not do; but may, without ſtrainin 


reduce it to the cauſe of fornication. For firſt, they confeſs that deſertion is ſeldom with 


out a juſt ſuſpicion of adultery : next, it is a 'breac of marriage in the ſame kind, and 


in ſome ſort worſe :: for adultery, though. it give to another, yet it bereaves not all; but 


the deſerter wholly denies all right, and makes one fleſh twain, which is counted the ab- 
ſoluteſt breach of matrimony, and cauſes the other, as much as in him lies, to commit 


ſin, by being ſo left. Nevertheleſs, thoſe reaſons which they bring of eſtabliſhing by this 
place the like liberty from any deſertion, are fair and ſolid: and if the thing: 85 lawful; 


and can be proved ſo, more ways than one, ſo much the ſafer. Their arguments I ſmall 


here recite, and that they may not come idle, ſhall uſe them to make good the like free- 


dom to divorce for other cauſes ;: and that we are no more under bondage to any heinous 

default againſt the main ends of matrimony, than to a deſertion: Firſt they alledge that 
rovide not for thoſe of his own houſe, he hath denied the faith, 

Fut a deſerter, ſay they, * can have no care of them who are 


to 1 Tim. v. 8. If any 
and is worſe that de 


moſt bis own, therefore the deſerted party is not leſs to be righted againſt ſuch a one, 


4 


than againſt an inf 
vella nirpeeuatly e de,, 


With the ſame evidence I argue, that man or wife who hates in 
npeaceful, or unduteous, either not being. able, or 


not villing to perform what the main 5 of marriage demand in help and ſolace, cannot 


be ſaid to care for who/ſhould' be deareſt in the houſe; therefore is worſe than an infidel 


in both regards, either in undertaking a duty which he cannot perform, to the unde 


ſerved and unſpeakable injury of the other party ſo defrauded and betrayed, or 1 


ſelf, more irreligious than heatheniſm. The blameleſs perſon therefore hath as go 


EY | 


forming what he hath undertaken, whenas he may or might have, to the perj jury of him- 


plea to ſug out his delivery from this: bondage, as from the deſertion of an infidel. Sine 


moſt writers cannot but grant that deſertion is not only a local abſence, but an intolerable 


ſociety; or if they grant it hot, the reaſons of St. Paul grant it, with as much leave as 


they grant to enlarge a particular freedom from paganiſm, into a general freedom from 
any deſertion. . they reaſon from the likeneſs of either fact, the ſame loſs re- 


dounds to the deſerted by a chriſtian, as by an infidel, the ſame 3 of temptation.“ 
a 


And I in like manner affirm, that if honeſt and free perſons may be allowed to know what 


is moſt to their own loſs, the ſame loſs and diſcontent, but worſe diſquiet, with continuat 


miſery and temptation, reſides in the company, or better called the perſecution of an unfit, 


or an unpeaceable conſort, than by his deſertion. For then the deſe 


ted may enjoy himſelf 


at leaſt, And he who deſerts is more favourable to the party whom his praſiies afflicts; - 
than that importunate thing which is and will be ever converſant before the eyes, a loyal 


and individual vexation. As for thoſe who ſtill rudely urge it no loſs to marriage, nd 
geſertion, ſo long as the fleſh is preſent, and offers a benevolenee that hates, or is oy: 21 


| hated; I am not of that vulgar Lach low perſuaſion, to think ſuch force 
as theſe worth the ho 


rational and free · born man Thirdly; they ſay It is not the infidelity: of the deſert 


but the deſertion A * * from which che 18 * this freedom * and 1 join, | 


Vor. I. 1 


that 


eg # 


1, or the humanity of marriage, but far bencath Fu foul of 4 5 


that the apoſtle could as little require dur ſubjection to an men 
preſent, as to an infidel abſent. To free us from that which is an evil by by deing dan, 
and not from that which is an inmate, and in the boſom evil, argues an improvident and 
careleſs delivertr. And thus all occaſions, which way ſoever hay: turn. are not unoffi- 
cious to adminiſter ſomething which may conduce to explain, or to defend the aſſertion 
of this book touching divorce. | I complain of nothing, bout chat it is indeed too copi- 
ous to be the matter of a diſpute, or 3 — — as in the beſt ages, 
2 thing of common reaſon, not of controverſy. What have 1 left to ſay-? I fear to he 
more. elaborate in ſueh a perſpicuity as this; Lai Send em not to teach, but to up- 
draid the dulneſs of an age; not to commune with reaſon in men, but to = 
loſs of feaſon from a en getr. e 28 the want e . I. d 
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eee Fats hen spee. 
is here interpreted; and what the cri lan chi enen 
church determined. 


Although teſtimony be in 10818 an argument e f « inantficial,”. and doth 
got ſolidly fetch the enich, by multiplicity. of —— nor argue a thing falſe 155 the few 
that Bold ſo; yet ſeeing moſt men from their youth ſo accuſ as not to ſoan -reafon, 
nor clearly to apprehend it, but to ene that the names and numbers of ſuch, & 
have got, and many times | ＋ 1 among them to know much; 

and becauft there is a vulgar alfo of teachers, are as blindly by whom chey fancy 
led, as they lead the people, it will not he amiſs for ee lift chemſelves 
under this weaker — and follow authorities, to take notice that this opinion which I 

bring, hath been favoured, and by ſome of thoſe affirmed, who in their time were able 
to carry what they taught, had they urged it, through all Chriſtendom; or te Rave leſt 
it ſuch a credit *= all good men, as they who could not boldly uſe the epinipn, would | 
have feared to cenſure it. But ſince by his 1ent on whom che times and ſenſons 
wait, every point of doctrine is not fatal to be thoroughly ſifted-out in every age; it will 
be enough for me to find, that the thooghts of wiſeſt heads heretofore, and hears nd 
leſs reverencecꝭ for devotion: have tended this way, and contributed their lot in ſome 
good meaſure towards this which hath been here attained. Others of them, and modern 
eſ pecially, have been as full in the aſſertion, though not Þ full in the reaſon; fo that 
either in this regard, or in the former, I ſhall-be manifeſt in a middle vel REG: 
praiſe or diſpraiſe of being ſomething. firſt. 
But 1- defer not what I undertook to ſhew, chat in the aburek- bark © primitive. A 

reformed, the words of Chriſt have been underſtood to grant divorce as. —— cauſes 
than adultery; and that the were Foenicanon: in. anriage hath a larger ſenſe. hap that 
commonly ſuppoſed. 

Juſtin. Martyr in his firft apology, written within fifty years after St. John. died, relates 
a ſtory which Euſebius tranſcribes, that a certain matrow of Rome, the wife-of a vicious 
huſband, herſelf alſo formerly vicious, but converted to the faith, and perſuading the 
fame to her huſband, At leaſt the amendment of his wicked life; upon his not e 
to her daily entreaties and perſuaſions in this behalf, proeured by law to be di 
from him. This was neither for adultery, nor deſertien, but as the _— ſays, 
« eſteeming it an ungodly thing to be the conſort of bed with him, who againſt the law 
of nature and of right ſought out voluptuous ways.” Suppele he endeavoured ſome un- 
natural abuſe, as the Greek admits that meaning, it cannot yet be called adultety; it 
therefore could be thought worthy of diyoree no otherwiſe than as equivalent, or Worſe; 
and other vices will appear in other reſpects as much divorcive. Next, it N her 
friends advifed her to flay a while; 3 and what reaſon gave they? not Becauſ que: they 


. pelle en the four chief places in Bari 


which treat, of nalllities in Minas guy 


held an what ſhe, purpoſed, but becauſe they thought ſhe might 1 yet hope 
his repentance. She obey . 4ill the man going to Alexandria, and from thence re- 
r to grow ſtill mage impenitent, not for any adultery or deſertion, whereof neither 
can be gathered, but faith the — _ {peaks it like one approving, * leſt ſhe ſhould 

be partaker of his unrighteous and ur remaining in wedloc, the communion of 
5 board with ſuch a perſon, the leit b bien by a law ful diverce. This cannot but 
ive us the judgment of the —4* in tho pure and next to apoſtolic times. For 
5 elſe could the woman have been permitted, ot here not reprehended ? and it a 
wife Pigh* chen 40 this: vwithour' repirogh, Li buſhand: only. might ao les, if not 
more. 15 2 5 07 n 

Tertulias in The dane gr, ui his fourth: Book againſt Marcion, Wind « that 
Chriſt by kis anſwer to the Phariſees, protected the conſtitution of Moſes: as his own, 
and directed the inſtitution of the C & for J alter not his Carthaginian phraſe 3, 
« he excuſed rather than deſtroyed: the conſtitution: of Moſes ; I ſay, he forbid condi- 
tionally, if any one therefore put away, that he may marry-another':: ſo that if he pro- 
hibited conditionally, then not wholly ; and what he forbad not wholly, he permitted; 
otherwiſe, Ns the cauſe geaſes for which. he prohibited :* that is, when a man. makes 
it not the cauſe of his putting away: meeriy that he may: marry again.” Chriſt teaches 
not contrary to Moſes, the — of dixorce hath Chriſt the aſſerter : he would not have 
marriage ſeparate, nor kept with .ignominy, permitting then a divorce;”. and gueſſes 
that this vehemence of qur Saviour s ſentence was chiefly bent againſt Herod, as was 
cited before. Which leaves it evident how Tertullian — this prohibition of our 
Saviour: for whereas: the text is, Whoſpever putteth away, and — another; 
wherefore ſhould Tertullian explain it: Whoſoever putteth away that he may marry 
another,” but to ſignify his opinion, that our Saviour Hd. not forbid divorce from an un- 
worthy yoke, but forbid dg malice or che luſt of a needleſs change, and: char Wale | 
plotted divorces then in uſe 

Origen in the next — reſtifies to have 8 certain who had the government of 
Churches in his time, , who: permitted ſome to marry, while yet their former huſbands 

lived, and excuſes the deed, as done not without cauſe, thauphs without ſcripture,” 

* which confirms that cauſe not to be adultery ; for how then was it againſt ſcripture that 
they married again? And a little beneath, for I cite his ſeventh homily on Matthew, 
faith he, To endure faults worſe than adultery and fornication, ſeems a thing unrea-. 
ſonable;ꝰ and diſputes therefore that Chriſt did not ſpeak by © way of precept, but as it 
were expounding.” By which and the like ſpeeches, Origen declares his mind, far an 
thinking, chat our Saviour confined: all the cauſes of divorce to actual adulter. 

Lactantius of the age that ſucceeded, ſpeaking of this matter in the 6th af his Inſti- 
tutions,” hath theſe words : But leſt any think he may cireumſcribe divine r 
let this be added, that all miſinterpreting, and occaſion of fraud or death may be re 
moved, he commits adultery who marries the divorced wife; and, beſides the crime "of 
adultery, divorces a wife that he may marry another.” To divorce and mhrry another, 
and to divorce that he may marry another, are two different things; and imply that 
Lactantius thought not this place the forbidding of all neceſſary divorce, ' but ſuch only 


as proceeded from! the anton deſire on a futur OR, not from the nen of # pre- 
ſent affliction 


About this time the council of Elbers in Spain Heme the hiband . 
if he kept his wife being an adultreſs; but if he left her, he might after ten years be 

receivad into communion, if he retained her any while in his houſe after the adultery 
known.“ The council of Neocæſaria in the year 314, decreed, That if the wife of any: 
Laic 5 convicted gf adultery, that man could not be admitted into the miniſtry: if 
after ordination. it were committed, he was to divorce her; if not, he could not hold his 
ae The ouncil of Nantes en 1 ſeven years Pane huſband that 


would 


under this weaker — and follow authorities, to take notice that this opinien Which 
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that the apoſtle could as little require dur ſubjection to an unfit and inhurious bond 
preſent, as to an infidel abſent. To free us from eee 
and not from that which is an intnate, and in the boſom evil, Arques an improvident and 
careleſs delivertr. And thus all occaſions, which way ſdever they turn. are not unoffi- 
cious to adminiſter ſomething which may conduce bo explain, or to defend the aſſertion 
of this book touching divorce. I complain of nothing, but chat it is indeed too copi- 
ous to be the matter of a diſpute, or a defence, makes! t-bs yi yielded, as in the beſt apes, 
2 thing of common reaſon, _—_—_ What have 1 left 96 ſly f. 1 fear to be 
more. dab u dach d-pueſcuity as thits T ſhould ſeem not to teach, but to up- 
braid the dulneſs of an age; not to commune with reaſon in men, but to deplore T 
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| Ahoug h teſtimony ee ee rightly led . doch 
not Glidh fetch the — by multiplicity. of authors, nor argue a thing falſe; by the-few 
that hold ſo ; yet ſeeing moſt men from. their youth ſo accuſtom, as not to ſean ;reafon,. 
nor clearly to apprehend iy IDE that the names and numbers of ſuch, as 
have got, and many times undeſeryedly, the 2 among them to know-much ;. 
and becauſe there is & vulgar alſo of teachers, are as bliadly by whom. they fancy 
led, as they lead the people, it will not be amiſs for. . 
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bring, hath: been favoured, and by ſome of theſe affirmed,. who in their time were able 
to carry what they taught, had they urged it, through all Chriſtendom ; or te have left | 
it ſuch. a credit with all good men, as they who could not boldly uſe che opinion, would 
have feared to cenſure it. But ſince by his appointme pg verge +. and ſeaſons 
| wait, every point of doctrine is not fatal to he thoroughly; ſifted out in every age; it will 

de enough for me to find, that the thoughts of wileſt heads heretafote, and bares no 
leſs reverenced for devotion. have tended this way, and contributed. their lot in ſome: 
good meaſure towards this which hath been here actained. Others uf them, and modern 
eſpecially, have been as full im the aſſertion, though not ſo full in che reaſon; ſo that 
either in this regard; or in the former, I ſhall be manifeſt 3 in a ada men de 
praiſe or diſpraiſe of being ſomething. firſt, 155 
But 1 defer not what I undertook to them; tl 10 in the church both. rien; — a 

reformed, the words of Chriſt have been underſtood to grant divorce for other cauſes 
than adultery z and that the word: Fornication. 1 in marriage hath: 4 larger n that 
commonly ſuppoſed. 

Juſtin Martyr in his firſt apology, written within fifty years after St. Jehn died. relates 

a ſtory which Euſebius tranſcribes, that a certain matron of Rome, the wife of a vicious 
huſband, herſelf alſo formerly vicious, but converted to the So and n . 
fame to her huſband, at leaſt the amendment of his wicked life; u 1 

to her daily entreaties and perſuaſions in this behalf, proeured 1 law 5 ivorced 


from him. This was neither for adultery, nor deſertion, but às the relation = 7 


* eſteeming it an N thing to be the conſort of bed with him, who againſt the law 
of nature and of right ſought out voluptuous ways,” Suppoſe he endeavoured forme un- 
natural abuſe, as the Greek admits that meaning, it cannot: yet be called Lag * 
therefore could be thought worthy of divorce no otherwiſe — 45 uivalent, 22 0 

and other vices will appear in other Nr as much divorcive. Next, it is ſaid 


friends advifed her to _ a mes 3 * .. reaſon gave . not Want 15 


N 4 1 


ities in Mansz4 Gs. guy 


held: „„ e ee ee, he might, ee 
ub e She obeyed. vill the man going to Alexandria, and from e re- 
ported to PW; Nilk mage impenitent, not for any adultery. or deſertion, whereof neither 


ei and ſpeaks it like one approving, * leſt ſhe ſuould 
partaker-of his unrigheeous and ungodly; deeds, remaining in wedloc, the communion of 
wen N lle f 4 e e ien 3 This canngt — 


anal ; 
hibited canto 


$%; 


* "he would not * have 


cited woe Whi h — it — how Tertallian — 2 "robibiron of « our 
Saviour: far whereas: che text is, Whoſpever putteth away, and — another; 
wherefore ſnould Tertullian explain it, Whoſoever putteth away that he may 8 
another,” but to ſignify his opinion, chat our Saviour did not forbid divoroe from an 1 
worthy yoke, but forbid * malice or che lult of a needleſs. change, and n r 
plotted divorces then in uſe7/ mew lng 
| Origen in the next century teſtifies to have noting who had che goyer ment of 
Churches in his time, who permitted ſome to marry; while yet their former huſbands 
lived, and excuſes the deed, as done not without cauſe, Mae without ſcripture,” 
| which confirms that cauſe not to be adultery ; for how: then was it againſt ſcripture that 
they married again? And a little beneath, for I cite his ſeventh homily on Matthew, 
faith he, To endure faults worſe than adultery and fornication, ſeems a thing unrea-. 
 ſonable * and diſputes therefore that Chriſt did not ſpeak by ( way of precept, but as it 
were expounding.” By which and the like ſpeeches, Origen declares his mind, yo rom 
thinking chat our Saviour confined all the cauſes of divoree to actual adultery | 
Lactantius of the age that ſucceeded, ſpeaking: of this matter in the/6th ys his-s Inſti- 
tutions, hath theſe words: „ But leſt any think he may-circumſcribe divine precepts, 
let this be added, that all miſinterpreting, and occaſion of fraud or death may be re- 
moved, he commits adultery who marries the divorced wife ; and, beſides the: crime of 
adultery, divorces. a wife that he may marry another.” To divorce and mhrry another, 
and to divorce that he may marry another, are two different things; and imply that 
Lactantius thought not this place the forbidding of all neceſſary divorce, but ſuch only 
as proceeded e een ee of a future en, not from the bunden of a pre- 50 
ſent affliction. \ wi tot 
About this time the um of Eiberis in Sr pain Werd the patho 5 
if he kept his wife being an adultreſs; but ib he left her, he might after ten years be 
received into communion, if he retained her any while in his houſe after the adultery 
known.“ The council of Neocæſaria in the year 314, decreed, That if the wife of any 
Lai were. convicted of adultery, that man could not be admitted into the miniſtry: if 
after ordination it were committed, he was to divorce her ; if not, he could not hold his 
ming The council of Nantes n 1. ſeven. years nnn huſband that 


would | 


_ 
. 


re 7 


fa? ? Ir follows Heres! "thee che vort of an adultreſs ' theſe three 
councils, as it was a fin againſt God; and by all conſequence they could not but believe 
that other ſins as heinous might with equal juſtice be the ground of a divorce, © + 

Baſil in his 53d rule, as Chamier wunbars | it, thus warn rſt * That divorce ought 
not to be, ' unleſs for adultery, or the hindrance to a godly life.” What doth” this 
but proclaim aloud more cauſes of divorce than adultery 7 by biber ſins beſides this, 
in wife or huſband, the rer of the yy perſon m may be certainly hindered and 


endangered ? e 7 | 
Epiphanius no leſs ancient, writing agai beetle TRY therefore n uld mh 
ff be orthodoxal above others, acquaints us in his ſecond book, Tom: i. not that: his 
private uaſion was, but that the whole church in his time generally thought cher 
cauſes of divorce lawful beſides adultery, as comprehended under that name: If“ faith 
be, a divorce happen for _ cauſe, 'either fornication, 'or adultery, or any hei- 
nous fault, the word of God blames not either the man or wife marrying again, 


Hor cuts them off from the congregation, or from life, but bears with the infirmity ; 


not that he may keep both wives, but that leaving the former he may be lawfully joined 
to the latter: the holy word, and the holy church of God commiſerates this man, eſpe- 
cially if he be otherwiſe of good convetfizon; and live eren to God $ law.” FA Tus 
Place is clearer than expoſition, and needs no comment. 7 

Ambroſe on the 16th of Luke, teaches © that all wedloc is not God's fog : and 
to the xixth of Prov. That a © wife is prepared of the Lord,” as the old Latin tranſlates 
it, he anſwers, that the Septuagint renders it, © a wife is fitted the Lord, and tem- 
pered to a kind of harmony; and where that harmony is, there God joins ; where it is 


not, there diſſenſion reigns, which is not from God, for God is love.“ This he brings to 


prove the marrying of Chriſtian with Gentile” to be no marriage, and eonſequently di- 
vorced without ſin : but he who ſees not this argument how plainly it ſerves to divorce 
any untunable, or unatonable matrimony, ſees little. On 22 firſt to the Cor. vii. he 
grants a woman may leave her huſband not for only fornication, « dut for apoſtacy, and 
inverting nature, though not marry again; but the man may: here are cauſes of di- 
vorce aſſigned other than adultery. And going on, he affirms, “ that the caufe of God 

ater than the cauſe of matrimony ; that the reverence of wedloc is not due to him 
with hates the author thereof; that no matrimony is firm without devotion to God ; that 
difhonour done to God aequits the other being deſerted from the bond of matrimony ; 
that the faith of marriage is not to be kept with ſuch.** If theſe contorted ſentences be 


- aught worth, it is not the deſertion that breaks what is broken, but the impiety; and who 


then may not for that caufe better divoree, than Larry to be deſerted ? pf or theſe 185 y- 


ings of St. Ambrofe are but knaeks. 


Jerom on the 19th of Matthew aha that for the cue of Winzesflez or ihe 


fufpicion thereof, a man may freely divorce.” What can breed that fuſpicien, but 


ſundry faults leading that way ? By Jerom's conſent therefore divorce is free not only for 
actual adultery, but for any cauſe chat may incline a wiſe man t0- the Jo faſpicion . 
thereof. Go 
Auſt in alſo muſt be remembered among thoſe who hold that this Inflinee of fornication 
gives equal inference to other faults equally hateful, for which to diyorce : and therefore in 
his books to Pollentius he difputes © that Infidelity, as being a greater fin than adultery, 
ought ſo much the rather cauſe a divorce.” And on the Sermon on the moun under 
the name of fornication will have * N or wk —— * conitained, 4 


. 


„ich alt i Hs e cod feen as ſome | cies and 

diſaffections, more againſt the daily; duties of ron and in che Eaſtern tongues: = 

2 unfrequently called fornication as hath been ſhewn. Hence is underſtood, faith 
« that not only for b fornication, but for that which draws the mind em 

God's law, and foully corrupts it, it, a man may without fault put away his wife, and a 

wife her huſband 3 32 the Lord excepts the cauſe. of fornication, which fornication - 

we are CC a general ſenſe,” And in the firſt book of his + Re- 

tractations, * * — ke ena 3 his op nion, but commends i it to ſerious con- ; 

ſideration; and that he counted not there all fin to be fornication, but the 

more deteſtable 1050 of ſins. The cauſe of of Thi i, 


courſe newiy TIO. See Oy 9 Jing e l e belies ; 
adultery, 2 40441005 * $ 


x 


aca] rbors-w were made ac 
nication: Was the pi n 
offence, or that they gave herefſore 

divorce that they might preſume with ſome e perſon, or "what » was "other mag” . 

the cenſure of church in thoſe days did not touch them. i 
Thus b ledged enough to ſhew, after what manner che primitive: \churchs V 
above 300 xderſtood our Saviour's words touching divorce, I ſhall now, with a ; 
labour Jeſt Apart, d ſooner diſpatched, bring under view what the civil law of thoſe 
times conſtituted — this matter: I ſay the civil law, which is the honour of every . 
true civilian to ſtand for, rather than to count that for law, which the Pontifical canon 
had enthralled them to, and inſtead of interpreting Eng and ce los. made 


them the drudges of a blockiſh Rubric. : 
Theodoſius and Valentinian, pious: emperors | goth, b chat 4 45 by: onfent 
lawful marriages were made, ſo by t, but not without the bill of divorce, they 
might be diſſolved; and to diſſolve was the more difficult, only in favour of the chil - 
Area,” We ſee the wiſdom and piety of that age, one of the pureſt and learnedeſt fince | 
Chriſt, conceived no hindrance in the words of our Saviour, but that a-divorce-mutually 
conſented, might be ſuffered by the law, eſpecially if there were no children, or if there 
were, careful proviſion was made. And further faith that law (ſuppoſing there wanted 
the conſent wo either,) '** We deſign the cauſes of divorce by this moſt wholefome: law 
for as we forbid the diſſolving of marriage without juſt cauſe, ſo we deſire chat a huſband 
or a wife diftreſt; by ſome adverſe neceſſity, ſhould mw freed though by an unhappy, yer. 
a neceſſary relief.“ »! What dram of wiſdom or religion (for charity is trueſt religion). 
could there be in that knowi age, which is Ad virtually ſummed up in this moſt gull. 
law? As for thoſe other Chriſtian emperors, from Conſtantine _ of them, finding | 
the Roman law in this point ſo anſwerable to the Moſaic, it might be the likelieſt caul 15 
why they altered nothing to reſtraint; but if aught, rather to liberty, for the help and 
conſideration of the weaker ſex, acco as the goſpel ſeems to make the wife more 
equal to her huſband in theſe conjugal reſpects than the law of Moſes doth. Therefore 
if a man were abſent from his wite four y and in that ſpace not heard of, though 
gone to war in the ſervice of the empire, ſhe might divorce, and 22 another by 
the edit of Conſtantine to Dalmatius, Co. I. 5. tit. 17. And this was an age of the 
church, both ancient and cried: up ſtill for the moſt douriſhing:in in knowledge and pious 
government ſince the apoſtles. But to return to this law of Theodoſius, wit this ob- 
ſervation by the way, that ſtill as the church corrupted, as the clergy, grew more igno- 
rant, and yet more uſurping on the 1ſtrate, Who alſo now declined, ſo ſtill divorce 
grew more reſtrained ; though: if Pater times . the thing that worſe 
| . dimes 


ln caſe of madneſs, the huſband might diwa 
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times reſtrained, it would not weakly argue that the on Was: better; and abs ty 
ſtraint worſe. This law therefore af Theodoſius, « permifſon was the-moſk of his fuc- 
ceſſors, though not. wiſer than God and Moſs, reduced the cauſes; of "divorce; to a c- 
tain number, which by the judicial law af God, and all recorded} hüimnnity, inert left 
before to the breaſt of rr provided: that the diſmiſs was not wichout reaſon- 
able conditions to the wife. N not yet come to extremes, For be. 
tides adultery, and that not only actual, but fuſpected b many ſigns- there ſet down, 
any fault equally puniſhable with adultery, or equally in amous, might be the cauſe of 
nu divorce. Which informs us haw the wifeſt 82 thoſe ages: underſtood that Place in 
he golpel, hereby not the pilfering of a benevolence was conſidered as the main and 
only breach of N as is now thought, but che breach af love and peaor, a more 
holy union than that of the fleſh; and the dignity of ah honeſt perſon was regarded, 
not to be held in bondage with one whoſe ignominy was: infectious. To this purpoſe 
was conſtituted Cod, 1. 5, tit. 17. and Authent. collat. 4. tit. ij. Novell. 22. where Juſti- 
nian added three cauſes more. In the 117 Novell. molt of the fame cauſes are allowed, 
but the liderty of divorcing by conſent is repealed: but hy hom 2: by Juſtinian, not a 
wiſer, not a more religious emperor than either of the fortner, but noted by judiciou 
_ writers/for his fickle head in making and unmaking laws; and how Procopius, u good 
hiſtorian, and a_ counſellor of ſtate then living, decyphers him in his other actions, I 
Willingly omit. Nor was the church then in better cafe, but had tir ion af a 
hundred: declining; years ſwept on i it, mir the ſtatute of ++ Conſent? was called'in ; which, 
8 1 faid, gives us every Way more reaſun to ſuſpect this: 9 more Than tha 
liberty : which therefore in the reign of Juſtin, the ror, was recalled, 
Novell. 140, and eſtabliſned padre a preface more : wiſe: and — ah for thoſe 
titnes, declaring the neceſſity to reſtore that Theodoſian law, if no other means of recon- 
cilement could be found. And by whom this: law was abrogated, or how long _ o f 
do not find; but that thoſe other 9 — remained i in force as long as the Greek 
ſabliſte , and were aſſented to by that church, is to be read in the canons and i 
; — by Fhotius the Patriarch, with the avertiments of Balſamon mo an 
Monachus thereon. 


But long before thoſe days, Leo; the Join: of Baſilivs Macedo, reigning abour the 
year $86, and for his excellent wiſdom ſurnamed the Phil oph | 


arce -years, the wife Alber bye 
Conſtitut. Leon. 111, 112. This declares hom he expounded: our Saviour, and derived 
his: reaſons — the inſtitution, which in his preface with great eloquence are ſet down; 
whereof a paſſage e or two may give ſome proof, though Ln not divided from'theireſt. 
There is not, faith he, “ a thing more neceſſary to preſerve mankind, than che help 
given him from his own rib; both God and nature fo teaching us: which being ſo, it 
was requiſite that the providence of law, or if any other care be to the good of man, 
ſhould teach and ordain thoſe things which are 'to the help and comfort of married per- 
ſons, and confirm the end of marriage Cajes wag in the beginning, not thoſe things 
which afflict and bring perpetual miſery to them.“ Then anſwets the ohjectian, — 
they are one fleſn; If matrimony had held ſo as God ordained: it, he were“ wicked 
y 6 would diſſolve it. But if we reſpect this in matrimony, chat it be contrafted to the 
good of both, how ſhall he, who for ſome great evil feared,” perſuades not to marry 
though contracted, not perſuade to unmarry, if after marriage a calamity befall? Should 
we bid beware leſt: any fall into an evil, and leave him helpleſs who: by human error is 
fallen therein? This w. were as if we ſhould uſe remedies to prevent a diſeaſe, N 
bur, die without remedy. The reſt will be worth reading in the auto. 
And thus we have the judgment firſt. of primitive fathers; next. of the inp al hay 
not diſallowed by the univerſal church in ages of her beſt authority; and laſtly, of the 
whole Greek church and civil ſtate, wn their c , ae at 


divorce 
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divorce wits nf for ; — ultery, contained unde 
Fornication. So chat the <expoſition of our e Saviour er Ber e Mm. 
theſe ancient: and (great aſſerters; | is therefore neither new nor licentious, as ſome would 
rſuade the malty ugh | | g f 
thoſe teachers thenfſelyes, ans nothing more licentious than ſome Know. 


. yet marnes not to take offence at this doctrine For Hcence ; ; whenas indent 5 
i would remove ena > ee e few corr 


les e 1 i 


E 2 nf — hoy gy vines . rde 


chem have taugen according to be affertion of” this book. | 


But in theſe Weſtern pars of che emf ve, it onable t hea 
A ood in force until theblindeſt a gy 
f For, chat the volumes of Joftinian never came into Italy, or 
3 is the opinion of good antiqu And that only manuſcript thereef 
in Apulia, by Lorharius the Saxon, ; given to the ſtates of Piſa, for their aid 
3 the Normans of - Sicily, was received as ur not to be matehed. And 
although the Gochs, ant after them the Lombards and ranks, who over- run the moſt 
of Europe, excapt this iſland; (unleſs we make our Saxons and Normans a limb of them) 
brought — uſtoms, yet chat they followed che Roman laws in their contracts 
and marriages, Agathias the Hiſtorian is a And other teſtimonies relate that 
Alaricus and Theodoric their kings, writ their ſtatutes out of this Theodeſian Code, 


enn ur en 
and that the” IRON of 


which hath the recitel law of divoree;;2 Nevertheleſs, while the monarchs of Chin. 


dom were ꝓet barbarous, and but half-chriſtian, the popes «took this advantage of their 
weak ape den, to raiſt a corpulent law out of the canons and deeretals of audacious 
prieſts ; and prefumed:alſs'to ſet this in che front: That che Conſtitutions of prinees 
are not above the conſtitutions of „ but beneath them.“ Uſing this very inſtance 


of divorce as the firſt prop of their cyranny; by a falſe conſequence. n. from a puſ- 
fage of Ambroſe upon Luke, where he ſaith, though © Man's law it, yet God?s 
law prohibits it: whence Gregory the pope, Writing to Theoctiſta, i rs that eceleſtaſti- 
cal courts cannot be diſſubved by the magiſtrate. A fair concluſion Frey a double error. 
Firſt, in ſaying that the divine faw-prohibitet divorce : {for what will he make of Mo- 
ſes?) Next, ſuppoſing that it did, how will it follow, that whatever Chriſt forbids in his 
evangelic precepts, ſhould be haled into a judicial conftraint on the pattern of a di- 
vine Ia? Certainly the goſpel came not to enact ſuch compulſions. In the mean while 
we may note here, that the reftraint of divoree was one of the firſt fair ſeeming pleas 
which the Pope had, to ſtep into ſecular authority, and with his antichriſtian rigour to 
aboliſh the permiſſive law of Chriſtian Princes conforming to a ſacred law-giver. Which 
if we conſider, this papal and unjuſt reſtriftion- of divorce need not be ſo dear to us, 
fince the plauſible reſtraining of that was in a manner the firſt looſening of àntichriſt, 
and as it were, the ſubſtance of his eldeſt horn. Nor do we. leſs remarkably owe the 
firſt means of his fall here in England. to the contemning of that reſtraint by Henry the 
VIIIth, whoſe divorce he oppoſedl. Vet was not that ri executed anciently in ſpiritual 
courts, until Alexander the IId, who trod upon the neck off Frederic Barbaroſſa the empe- 
Tor, and ſummoned — IId. into Normandy, about the death of Becket. He it Was, 
that the worthy author may be known, who firſt actually repealed the im _—_ law. of 
divorce, and decreed hs tyrannous decree; that matrimony po no cauſe ſhould be diſs 
folved, though for many caufes it might ſeparate; as may be ſeen Decret. Gregor, l. 4. 
tit. 19. and in other places of the candmieal tomes. The main good of which invention, 
wherein it conſiſts, who can tell ? but chat ir hath one virtue incomparable, to fill all Chriſ- 
nn tao 1dult ey d the art o nn of devils. Yet 


en  neitheo 


they believe to de a * Sacrament.” But our divines, who would ſeem. long linge to have 


would not hold. Tis true, we grant divorce, for actual and proved ad 
for leſs than many 


and then perhaps on 
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neither cangheſe, though ſo peryerſe, but acknowledge. that the words of Chriſt, under 
the name of fornication, allow putting away for other cauſes: than adultery, both from 
<. Bed and Board,” but not from the. Bond“; their only reaſon ig, becauſe. 


Fae Lip: that reaſon, have ſo forgot themſelves, as yet to hold the ade 


— | 
but , fax. that reaſon, unleſs there be ſome myſtery of Satan in it, 


tedious and unrepairable years of deſertion, wherein a. rn ſhall a a 

all his hope of Pibber which great and holy men have bewailed, ere he can righted; 
5 confines,zof his old age, when all is not worth the while, - But 

grant this were ſeaſonably done; tas are theſe. two caſes to many other, which afflict 


the ſtate of marriage as bad, and yet find no redreſs ?. What hath the ſoul of man de. 


ſeryed, if it be in the way of ſalvation, that ĩt ſhould be mortgaged thus, and may not 
redeem itſelf according to conſcience, out of the hands of ſuch ignorant and ſiothful 
teachers as theſe, who are neither able nor mindful to give due tendance co that precious 
cure which they raſhly undertake; nor have in them the no eſs to conſider 
theſe diſtreſſes and accidents of man's life, but are eee to fill their mouths with 
tithe and oblation? Yet if they can learn to follow, as well as they can ſeek to be fol- 
lowed, I ſhall direct them to a fair number of renowned men, worthy to be their a, 
who will commend to them a doctrine in this point wiſer than thei en; and if 
be not impatient, it will be the ſame doctrine Which this treatiſe; hath defended: - — 
Wicklef, that Engliſhman honoured of God to be the firſt preacher of a 9 re · 
formation to all Europe, was not in this thing better taught of God, than to teach 
among his .chiefeſt recoveries of truth, ca divorce is lawful: to the Chriſtian fo 


many other cauſes equal to adultery,” This book indeed, Through the poverty of Four 


libraries, I am forced to cite Fam % ee \Arnifeus: of Halberſtad on the Rite of Marria 
who cites it from Coraſius of Toulouſe, c. 4; Cent. Sect. and he from Wick, 
I. 4. Dial. c. 21. So much the ſorrier, for that I never looked into an author cited by 


his adverſary upon this occaſion, but found him. mote. rr to the queſtion _ 15 


quotation rendered him. ; 5 
Next, Luther, how great a ſervant of God! in n kia | of e a 1 Life”, quoted 
by Gerard out of the Dutch, allows divorce for the obſtinate denial. of op. duty; 
and that a man may ſend away a proud Vaſhti, and marry an Eſther in It 
ſeems, if this example ſhall not be impertinent, that Luther meant not only the reſu · 
ſal of benevolence, but a ſtubborn denial ef any main conjugal duty; or if he did not, 
it will be evinced from what he allows, For out of queſtion, with men that are not bar. 
barous, love and peace, and fitneſs, will be yielded as eſſential to marriage, as corporal 
benevolence. * Though I Ser my body to be-burnt, faith: St. Paul, and have not cha. 
rity, it profits me nothing.“ So though the body proſtitute itſelf to whom the mind 
affords no other love or peace, — conſtant malice and vexation, can this bodily e 
volence deſerve to be called a marriage between Chriſtians and rational Creatures 15 
| Melancton, the third great luminary of reformation, in his: book concerning mar- 


riage, grants divorce for cruel uſage, and danger of life, urging the authority of that 


Theodoſian law, which he eſteems written with the grave. deliberation of godly” men; 
tc and that they who reject this law, and think it diſagreeing, from the 5 under- 
ſtand not the difference of law and goſpel; that the magiſtrate ought not only to defend 
life, but to ſuccour the weak conſcience; leſt broke with grief and indignation, it re- 
linquiſh prayer, and turn to ſome 8 thing.“ What if this heavy plight of deſ- 
pair ariſe from other diſcontents in-wedloc, de: ug may - go to the ſoul: of a good man 
more than the danger of his life, or cruel uſing, which a man cannot be liable to? ſup- 
poſe it be ingrateful uſage, ſuppoſe it be perpetual ſpight, and diſobedience, ſuppoſe 
A A hatres 3 ſhall not the ma W free him rom * * Which e his 1750 TY 
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which treat f nullittes in Man RRTAGE | | 32 : 
ers, and Aiſtirbs the courſe of his ſervice to God and his country all. as much, and 
him ſuch a miſery, as that he more deſires to leave his life, than fears ta loſe it? Shall 


not this ee e e e e more ow) 1 11, e 
true church to remedy? 

Eraſmus, who for — was the Wader of hls a beck ha bis Notes 41 Mat- 
ches and on the firſt to the Corinthians, in a large an eloquent diſcourſe, and in his 
anſwer to Phimoſtomus, a papiſt, maintains (and no proteſtant then living contradifted 
him) that the words of Chriſt 9 I. 88 nn au droits unden che mers | 


vorce at 7 to 8 Cline * . as is written in che Doctrine and d Diſciptine of divorce” 
lately publiſhed, and the tranſlation is extant : whom, leſt I ſhould be thought to have 
wreſted to mine own purpoſe, take ſomething more out of his 49th chapter, which I 
then for brevity omitted. It will be the duty of pious Tinces, and all who govern 
church or commonwealth, if. any, whether husband or wife, ſhall affirm their want of 
ſuch who either will, or can to erably perform the neceſſary duties of married life, to 
grant that they may ſcek them ſuch, 0 apt hn 6- if they make it appear that fuch 
they have not.” This book he wrote here in England, where he lived the e ad 3h; 
mired man; and this he dedicated to Edward the VIth. 
_, Fagivs, ranked among the famous divines of Germany, EA” pid, at that time 
the Palatine, ſent for to be the reformer of his dominion, and whom afterwards Eng- 
land ſought to, and obtained of him to come and teach her, differs not in this opinion 
from Bucer, às his notes on the Chaldee Paraphraſt well teſtify. | 

The whole Church of Strasburgh in her moſt flouriſhing time, Shin Zellius, Hedio, 
Capito, and other great divines taught there, and thoſe two renowned magiſtrates, Far- 
rerus and Sturmius governed that commonwealth and academy to the admiration of all 
Germany, hath thus in the 2 iſt article: We teach, that if according to the word f 
God, yea, or - againſt i it, divorces happen, to do according to God's word, Deut. xxiv. r. 
Mat. xix. 1 Cor. vii. and the n of the nee church, and the chriſtian con- 
ſtitution of pious Czſars.” _ 

Peter Martyr ſeems in word our eaſy . but is dee for” us: Wend 
which, though it be ſomething when he Rich of this opinion, that it is not wicked, 
and can hard! be refuted,” this which follows is much more; 1 fpeak-nort- here, ſaith 
he, of We pediments, which may ſo happen, that the matrimony can no longer 
hold: but en that he often wondered, how the ancient and moſt Chriſtian em 5 
rors eſtabliſhed thoſe laws of divorce, and neither Ambroſe, who had ſuch influence 1 
on the laws of Theodoſius, nor any of thoſe holy fathers fouh fault, nor any of t 
churches, why the magiſtrates of this day hoald be ſo loth to conſtitute the ame. | 
Perhaps they fear an inundation of divorces, which is not likely'; whenas 'we read not 
either among the ' Hebrews, Greeks, or Romans, that they were much frequent where 
they were moſt permitted. If they judge chriſtian men, worſe than Jews or Pagans, 
they both injure that name, and by this reaſon will be conſtrained to grant divorces 
the rather; becauſe it was permitted as-a remedy of evil, for who would remove the 
medicine, while the diſeaſe is yet ſo rife ?? This bein read both in his common places,” 
and on the. fiſt to the Corinthians, with what we ſhall relate more of him yet ere the 


© nd, ſets him abſolutely on this fide.. Not to inſiſt that in both theſe, and other Places 


of his commentaries, he grants divorce: not only for deſertion, but for the ſeducement 5 
and ſcandalous demeanour of a heretical conſort. | 
Muſculus, a divine of no obſcure fame, diſtinguiſhes between. the e and the 
civil determination of divorce ; and leaving the civil wholly to the lawyers,” pronounces 


a Fog N far * not only 3 but accidental, if it be 1 
1. 9 ie | 
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322 | Expoſitions on the four chief places in Seripture, 


His equity, it ſeems, can enlarge the words of Chriſt, to one cauſe more than a. 
WT may not the reaſon of another man as wiſe, enlarge them to another cauſe ? _ 


ualter of Zuric, a well-kriown judicious commentator, in his hamilies on Mat 


ery 4 


1 


allows divorce for Leproſy, or any other cauſe which renders unfit for -wedloc,” 
and calls this rather * a nullity of marriage than a divorce.” And who, chat is not 
himſelf a mere body, can reſtrain all the unfitneſs of marriage, only to a.corporeal defect? 
— Hemingius, an author highly eſteemed, and his works printed. at Geneva, writing of 
, divorce, confeſſes that learned men vary in this queſtion, . ſome granting three cauſes. 
thereof, ſome five, others many more” ; he himſelf gives us fix, Adultery, Deſertion, 
Inability, Error, Evil-uſage, and Impiety, uſing argument that Chriſt under one ſpecial- 
contains the whole kind, and under the name and example of farnication, he includes 
other cauſes equipollent.” This diſcourſe he wrote'at-the requeſt of many who had the 
Judging of theſe cauſes in Denmark, and Norway,, who by all likelihood followed his 
HFunnius, a doctor of Wittenberg, well known both in divinity and other arts; on the 
xixth of Matth. affirms, That the exception of fornication expreſſed by aur Saviour, 
excludes not other cauſes equalling adultery, or deſtructive to the ſubſtantials of ma- 
2 5 but was oppoſed to the cuſtom of the Jews, who made divorce for every: * 
„ OE X JJC 
| 65 elix Bidenbachius, an eminent divine in the dutchy of Wirtemberg, affirmaz. That 
the obſtinate refuſal of conjugal due, is a lawful cauſe of divorce ; and gives an inſtance, 
that the conſiſtory of that ſtate ſo judge. ls EL ,, 
Gerard cites Harbardus, an author not unknown, and Arniſæus cites Wigandus,, 
both yielding divorce in cafe of cruel uſage; and another author, who teſlifies to 
have feen in a dukedom of Germany, Marriages disjoined for ſame implacable enmi- 
ces rn d oe ß 6 LEY Ver to FO 
Beza, one of the ſtricteſt againſt divorce, denies it not “ for danger of life from 3 
Heretic, or importunate ſolicitation to do aught againſt religion: and counts it “ all one 
whether the heretic deſert, or would ftay upon intolerable conditions.” Hut this deci- 
ſion well examined, will be found of no ſolidity. For Beza would be aſked why, if God 
ſo ſtrictly exact our ſtay in any kind of wedlock, we had not better ſtay and hazard z: 
murdering for religion at the hand of a wife or hufband, as he and others enjoin us to- 
ſtay and venture it for all other cauſes but that? and why a man's life is not as well and: 
warrantably ſaved by divorcing from an orthodox murderer, as a heretical? Again, f 
deſertion be confeſſed by him to conſiſt not only in the forſaking, but in the unſufferable 
conditions of ſtaying, a man may as well deduce the lawfulneſs of diyorcing from any 
intolerable conditions (if his grant be good, that we may divorce thereupon ſrom a heretic) 
as he can deduce it lawful to divorce from any deſerter, by finding it lawful to divorce from 
a deſerting infidel. For this is plain, if St. Paul's permiſſion to divorce an infidel-deferter, 
infer it lawful for any malicious deſertion, then doth Beza's definition af a deſerter, transfer 
itſelf with like facility from the cauſe of religion, to the cauſe of malice, and proves it 
as good to divorce from him who intolerably ftays, as from him who p e e 
and leaves it as lawful to depart from him who urgently requires a wicked thing, though 
profeſſing the ſame religion, as from him who urges a heatheniſh or ſuperſtitious 
compliance in a different faith. For if there be ſuch neceſſity of our abiding, we ought 
rather to abide the utmoſt for religion, than for any other cauſe; ſeeing both the cauſe 
of our ſtay is pretended our religion to marriage, and the cauſe of our ſuffering is ſup- 
poſed our conſtant marriage to religion. Beza therefore, by his own definition.of a de- 
ſerter, juſtifies a divorce from any wicked or intolerable conditions rather in the ſame 
religion than in a different. 3 C 
Aretius, a famous divine of Bern, approves many cauſes of divorce in his Problems, 
and adds, that the laws and conſiſtories of Switzerland approve them alſo. 1 firſt, 
5 . | Fi $A 2 © .AdUUETY? 
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_ adultery, 04 chit not actual only, but intentional; alledg ing TIP \Whiohoever 
Jooketh to Juſt, hath committed a altery already! in his heart. 'Whereby, faith he, our 
Saviour ſhews chat the breach of matrimony may be not only by outward a&, but by the 
heart and defire 3 when that hath once Poſſeſſod, it renders the converſation intolerable, 
and common the fact follows.” Other cauſes to the number of nine or ten, conſenti 
in moſt Wick imperial laws, may be read in the author himſelf, WhO avers them 15 
be grave and weighty.” All Hefe are men of name in Givinirz f and to cheſe, if need 
were, miglit be el more. Nor have the Civilians been all fo blinded by the canon, a8 


not to avonch the Juſtice of thoſe old permiſſions touthing divorce. 

Alciat of Milain, à man of extraor inary wiſdom and learning, in che th book of his 
« Parerga,” 8 per « TaWs, Reed "ant to the goſpel, as the church 
then interpreted. Por, fat ic1efits underſtood parate by man, whom 
paſſions and corrupt wovincial biſhops firſt heard the mat- 
ter, and Jud e edel e dara? :” and on ſome part of the Code he 


„ e the firſt computer of canons, & fo be in the ſame mind.” And 


names Ifdorus HI 
: | | mon " that divorce. inal de mote . n 


ofthe fine x judgment.” erg - e 1 whore 5 : N oh 
affirts, << That bir Bovine Shells not (ive fits 7 to My; 
word fornication fighifies larger among the Hebrews than with us, eon ing en 0 45 6 
fault which 2 ln ke err; 18 ONT een, N primine c wrch 
interpreted To.” wn 195 L 5 a 
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der w e chat che Wir Ent nota beiflanits e 2 
but left him do his own conſcience; that Chriſt therefore ors the Sh 10 Sg Him; 
that adultery e „ ee e that the exception if adultery ſeems 
an example *t e offences; * oves it from the tunner of Dee: „ ide machs of 
law, hes rere oP hay, and COmtnon etfufty ? ene een en 
| Theſe authorities, without long ſearch, I had to produce, all Selin men, ſome of 
them ſuch as many ages had brought forth none greater: almoſt the meaneſt of them 
might deſerve to obtain credit in a ſingularity ;. what might not then all of them joined in 
an opinion ſo conſonant to reaſon ? For although ſome ſpeak of this cauſe, others of chat, 
why divorce may be, yet all agreeing in the neceſſary enlargement of that textual ſtrait- 
neſs, leave the matter to equity, not to literal bondage; and ſo the opinion cloſes. Nor 
could I have wanted more teſtimonies, had the cauſe needed a more ſolicitous enquiry. 
But herein the ſatisfaction of others hath been ſtudied, not the gaining of more aſſurance 
to mine own perſuaſion : although authorities contributing reaſon withal, be a good con- 
firmation and a welcome. But God (I folemnly atteſt him !) with- held from my know- 
ledge the conſenting judgment of theſe men fo Iles, until they could not be my inſtruc- 
tors, but only my unexpected witneſſes to partial men, that in this work Ihad not given the 
worſt experiment of an induſtry joined with ne a and the free utterance, tho' of an 
unpopular truth. Which yet to the people of and may, if God fo ee prove a 
memorable informing; certainly a benefit bobs. was intended them long ſince by men of 
higheſt- repute for wi dom and piety, Bucer and Eraſmus. Only this one authority more, 
whether in place or out of place, I am not to omit ; which if any can think a ſmall one, 
I muſt be patient, it is no ſmaller than the whole aſſembled authority of England both 6 
church and ſtate; and in thoſe times which are on record for the pureſt and fincereſt that 
ever ſhone yet on the reformation of this iſland, the time of Edward the Sixth, That 
e ; voray 
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| cond marriage; not only for adultery or deſertion, but for wy hn an ley; 
laid againſt the other's life, and likewiſe for evil and fierce A Las 

WE 21 that title by plain conſequence declares, that leſſer ee if they be perpe. 
| tual, may obtain divorce:“ which is all one really with the poſition by me held in the 
| formes treatiſe publiſhed on this argument, herein only differing, that there the cauſe of 


_ affirmed aught more than what indeed the moſt nominatec 
cient and modern, are unexpectedly 


32 4 Reb on that FR chief bases i in an &c, 


- worthy prince, having utterly aboliſhed the canon law out of his . dominions; as his father 
.did before him, appointed: by. full vote of parliament, a Bere two and thi thirty 
choſen men, divines and lawyers, of whom Cranmer the archbiſho KG Peter Martyr, and 

DARE: Haddon (not without the 75 of Sir jor Cheeke the 

that time counted the learnedeſt o Engliſhmen,” and for piety not inferior) werethe | 
to frame a- new ſome eccleſiaſtical laws that might be inſtead of what was Toh, 


g's tutor, ee 


work with great diligence was finiſhed, and with as great approbation of that reforming 185 


| was received; and had been doubtleſs, . as the learned preface thereof teſtifies, eſtablj 


by act o ae had not the good king's death ſo ſoon enſuing, arreſted the further 
religion alſo, from that ſeaſon to this. Thoſe laws, thus founded on the me- 
morable wiſdom-and piety of that reli igious parliament and ſynod, allow divorce and ſe. 


or 
N twelfth fo. 


perpetual ſtrife was pou for example in the We meer diſcord of ſome natures; but in 
theſe laws intended us b 4 the beſt of our anceſtors, the effect of continual ſtile is deter- 
mined no unjuſt plea of divorce, whether the cauſe be natural br wilful. Whereby the 


 warineſs and deliberation from which that diſcourſe propre will appear, and thats God 


hath aided us to. make no bad concluſion of this point; ſeeing the opinion which of late 


| hath undergone ill cenſures among the vulgar, hath now proved to have done no vio- 


d have done the like; nor hath 
fathers of the church, both an: | 
found affirming, the laws of God's: peculiar - people 
and of primitive Chriſtendom found to have practiſed, reformed churches and Rates 


lence to, ſcripture,” unleſs all theſe famous authors alledg 


have imitated, and eſpecially the moſt pious church-times of this. kingdom to have framed | 
and publiſhed, and but for ſad: hindrances in the ſudden change of religion, had enacted. 
by the parliament... Henceforth let them who condemn the aiertion of this bogks for new 
and licentious, be ſorry ;. leſt, while they think to. be of the graver ſort, and take on them 
to be teachers, they expoſe themſelves rather to be pledged up and down by men who inti- 
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'F T E R many rumours oy: e and ante e che 
Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce, and now and then a by blow from par 
| - feathered with a cenſure ſtrift-indeed, but how true, more beholden tocthe * 
rity of that devout place which it borrowed to be uttered in, than to any ſound reaſon. which 
it could oracle; while I ſtill hoped as for a bleſſing to ſee ſome piece of diligence, or learn- 
ed diſcretion come from them, it was my hap at length, lighting en à certain e 
queries, that ſeck and find not, to find not ſeeking, - at the tail of Anabaptiftcal, Anti- 
nomian, Heretical, Atheiſtical epithets, a jolly ſlander, called Divoree at pleaſure.” I 
ſtood a- while and wondered, what we dene man's heart, or what anatomy uſe, to. 
find in it ſincerity; for all our wonted marks every day fail us, and where we thought it 
was, we fee it is not, for alter and change reſidence it cannot ſure. And yet I ſee no good: 
of body or of mind ſecure to a man for all his paſt labours, without - perpetual: watchful-- 
neſs and perſeverance > whenas one above others, who hath ſuffered much and long in 
the defence of truth, ſhall after all this, give her cauſe to leave him ſo deſtitute and ſo va- 
cant of her defence, as to yield his mouth: to be the common road of truth and falſhood,., 
and ſuch falſhoed as is. joined with a raſh-and heedleſs calumny of his neighbour. - For 
vrhat book hath he ever met with, as his complaint is, Printed in the City,” maintain - 
ing either in the title, on in the whole purſuance, . **-Diyorce at pleaſure ?” Tis true, thats 
to divorce upon extreme neeeſſity, when through the perverſeneſs, or the a rent: unfit- 
neſs of either, the continuance can be to both no good at all, but an intolerable injury and? 
temptation to the wronged and the defrauded; to:divorce then, there is a book that writes + 
it lawful. And that this law is a pure and wholeſome national law, not to be with-held* 
from good men, becauſe others likely enough may abuſe it to their pleaſure, cannot be 
charged upon that book, But muſt be entred a bold and i impious accuſation againſt God! 
himſelf ; who did, not for this abuſe with- hold it from his own people. It- will be juſt: 
therefore, and beſt for the reputation of him who in his Subitanes: hath thus cenſured, to 
recall his ſentence. And if, out of the abundance of his volumes; and the readineſs a: his : 
quill,” and the vaſtneſsof- his other employments, eſpecially in the great audit for accounts, 
he can ſpare us aught to the better underſtanding of this point, he ſhall be thanked in. 
public; and» what hath- offended in the bock, ſhall willingly ſubmit. to his correction. 
Provided he be ſure not to come with-thoſe old and ſtale ſu ppoſitions, unleſs he can take 
away clearly what that diſcourſe hath urged againſt them, by one who will expect other 
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volumes which for this purpoſe I had viſited. Only this I marvelled, and other men have 


not, bearing us in hand as if he knew both Greek and Hebrew, and is not able to ſpell it; 


it be but of a tongue which he hath not, and would catch his readers to believe of his 
 Heenſe much; but if theſe Greek orthographies were of his licenſing, the bös at ſchodl ſchoo 


ther-Engliſn all along. without joint or fratfe, as made me, ete 1-knew further of him, 


both fides, he performs neither of thefez but ſhews it firſt frem the judaical _ 


land; or if it were, this parliament he might know hath now damned that judicature So 


any of his other arguments to be well hatched, let them enjoy the virtue of their worthy 
champion. But one thing more J obſerved, a ſingular note of his ſtupidity,” and that his 


thing ſo ſerious but happens oft- times to be attended with a ridiculous accident: it was 


A Reply to an Anſwer againſt the : 
of a big margent, littered and overlaid with crude and huddled quotations. But as I ſtill 
Was waiting, when theſe light-armed refuters would have done pelting at their three lines 
uttered with a ſage delivery of no reaſon, but an impotent and worſe than Bonner-like 
cenſure, to burn that which provokes them to a fair diſpute; at length a book was brought 
to my hands, entitled, An Anſwer to the Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce.” Glagly 
I received it, and very attentively compoſed myſelf to read; hoping that now ſome, good 
man had vouchſafed the pains to inſtruct me better, than I could yet learn but of al the 


ſince, whenas 1, in a ſubject ſo new to this age, and ſo hazardous to pleaſe, concealed not 
my name, hy this author, defending that part which is ſo creeded by the people, would 
= 


conceal his. But ere Icouldenter three leaves into the pamphlet, (for I defer the peaſa 
rudeneſs, which by the licenſer's leave I met with afterwards) my ſatisfaction came in abun- 
dantly, that it could be nothing why he durſt not name himſelf, but the guilt of his o] 
wretchedneſs. For firſt, not to fpeak of his abrupt and bald beginning, his very fitft pap 
motoriouſly bewrays him an illiterate and arrogant preſumer in that which. he underſtands 


which had he been, it had been either written as it ought, or ſcored upon the printer. If 
at be excuſed as the careleſmeſs of his deputy, be it khown, the learned author himſelf is 


inventoried, and ſummed up to the utmoſt value of his livery-cloak. Whoever he be, 
though this to ſome may ſeem a ſlight conteſt, I ſhall yet continue to think that tam full of 


other fecret injuſtice, and deceirful pride, who ſhall offer in public to aſſume the Hill, tho 
ability, that which is not in him. I he Licenfer indeed, as his authority now ſtands, may 


might reckon with him at his grammar. Nor did 1 find this his want of the pretetided 
languages alone, but accompanied with fuch a low arid home ſpun expreſſion of his Mo- 


often ſtop and conclude, that this author could for certain be nd other than ſome me- 
chanic. Nor was the ſtile flat and rude, and the mutter and folid, for then there 
had been pardon; but ſo ſhallow and ſo unwary was that alſo, as gave ſufficienti the cha · 
racter of a groſs and ſluggiſh, yet a contentious and over-weeming pretender." For firſt, 
it behoving him to ſhew, as he promiſes, what divorce is, and what the true Doctrine and 
Diſcipline thereof, and this being to do by fach principles and iproofs as ure received on 


which he himſelf difallows, and next from the practice of canon law, w 

he would confute utterly rejects, and all laws depending thereon; which 'this puny cletk 
calls © the Laws of England,” and yet pronounceth them by an eccleſiaſtical judge: 2 
if that were to be accounted the law of England, which dependeth on the popery of Eng- 


that whether his meaning were to inform his 'own party, or to confute his adverſary, in- 
ſtead of ſhewing us the true Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce, tie ſhews us nothing but 
his own contemptible ignorance. For what is the moſaic law to his opinion? And what 
is the canon, now utterly antiquated, either to that, or to mine? Ve ſee already what a faith- 
ful definer we have him. From ſuck a wind- egg of definition as this, they who expect 


trade is not to meddle with books, much leſs with confutations ; whenas the Doctrine 
of Divorce” had now a whole year been publiſhed the ſecond time, with many arguments 
added, and the former ones bettered and confirmed, this idle pamphlet comes reeling 
forth againſt the firſt edition only; as may appear to any by the pages quoted: which 
put me in mind of what by chance I had notice of to this purpoſe the laſt ſummer, as no- 


then 


. Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce. 3a 
ten told me that the Doctrine of Divorce” was anſwered, and the anſwer half printed 
againſt the firſt edition, not by one, but by a pack of heads; of whom the chief, by cir- 
eumſtance, was intimated to me, and ſince ratified to be no other, if any can hold laugh-- 
ter, and I am ſure none will gueſs him lower than an actual ſerving- man. This creature, 
for the ſtory muſt on, (and what tho” he be the loweſt perſon of an interlude, he may deſerve- 
a canvaſſing) tranſplanted himſelf, and to the improvement of his wages, and your better 
notice of his capacity, turned ſolicitor. And having converſed much with a ſtripling . 
divine or two of thoſe newly-fledged probatieners, that uſually come ſeouting from the 
univerſity, and lie here no lame legers to pop into the Betheſda of ſome knight's chaplain- - 
ſhip, where they bring 0 
houſe; theſe made the cham party, he contributed the law, and both joined in the divi- 
nity. Which made me intend, fol bh 

thought of miſpending a reply to the buz of ſucka drone a neſt. But finding that it lay, 
whatever was. e Au half a year after unfiniſhed in the preſs, and hearing for certain - 
that a divine of note, out of his good will to the opinion, had taken it into his reviſe, and 
ſomething had put out, ſomething put in, and ſtuck it here and there with a clove of his 
own calligraphy; to keep it from A : and farther, when I ſaw the ſtuff, though very 
coarſe and threadhare,. garniſhed and trimiy faced with the commendations of a licenſer,. 
I reſolved, ſo foon as leiſure granted me the recreation, that my man of law ſhould not 
altogether loſe his ſoliciting. Although I impute a ſhare of the making to him whoſe- 
name I find in the approbation, who may take, as his mind ſerves him, this reply. Inthe- 
mean while it ſhall be ſeen, I refuſe no oecaſion, and avoid no adyerſary, either to main-- 

| tain what J have begun, or to give it up for better-reaſon. © cc 
To begin then with the licenſer and his cenſure. For a licenſtr is not contented now to 


grace to his good cheer, But no peace or benediction elſe to his 
lowing the advice alſo of friends, to lay aſide thgñͥůe 


give his ſingle Imprimatur, but brings his chair into the title · leaf ; there ſits and judges 


ki or judges down what book che feaſes: if this be ſuffered, what worthleſs author, or 
what cunning printer will not be ambitious of ſuch a ſtale to put off the heavieſt gear; 
which may in time bring in round fees to the licenſer, and wretched 3 the 
people? But to the matter: he approves the publiſhing of this book, to preſerve the 
ſtrength and honour of marriage againſt thoſe ſad breaches and dangerous abuſes of it.“ 
Belike thin ths N ſuffering of all thoſe fad breaches and abuſes in marriage to a re- 
medileſs thraldom, is the ſtrength. and honoyr of marriage; a boiſterous” and beſtia}; 


ſtrength, a diſhonourable honour, an- infatuated doctrine, - worſe than the Salvo jure of 
tyrannizing, which we all fight againſt. Next he ſaith, that common diſcontents 
make theſe breaches in unſtaid minds, and men pe to change His words may be ap- 
pPrehended, as if they diſallowed only to divorce for common diſcontents, in unſtaid 1 th 
having no cauſe,” but a deſire of change, and then we agree. But if he take all diſcon- _ 
tents an this fide adultery, to be common, that 18: to ſay, not difficult do endure, and 
dd affect only unſtaid minds, it might adminiſter juſt cauſe to think him the unfitteſt 
man that could be, to offer at a comment upon Job; as 3 to have no 


more true ſenſe of a good man in bis afflictions, than thoſe Edomitiſh fr | 
whom Job complains, and againſt whom God teſtifies his anger. Shall a man of your own 
coat, who hath eſpouſed his Hock; and repreſents Chriſt more, in being the true huſband: 
of his congregation, than an ordinary man doth in being the huſband of his wife, (and 

yet this repreſentment is thought a chief cauſe why marriage muſt be inſeparable) ſhall 

this ſpiritual man ordinarily for the increaſe of his maintenance, or any ſlight cauſe, for- 

ſake that wedded cure of ſouls, that ſhould be deareſt to him, and marry another and? 
another? And ſhall not a perſon wrongfully afflicted, and perſecuted even to extremity, - 
forſake an unfit; injurious, and peſtilent mate, tied only by a civil and fleſhly covenant? 
It you be a man ſo much hating change, hate that other change; if yourſelf be not 
guilty, counſel your brethren to hate it; and leave to be the ſupercilious judge of other: 


* 
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men's miſeries and changes, that your own be not judged. -< The reaſons of your licenſol 


pamphlet,” you ſay. © are good.z” they muſt be better any our. own. then; 1 ſhall 
wonder elſe how ſuch a trivial fellow was accepted and commended, to be the confuter of 


" a 
Av 


Jo dangerous an opinion as ye give out mine. VV 
| Now therefore to your attorney, ſince no worthier an adverſary makes his appe: ance, 
nor this neither his appearance, but lurking under the ſafety. of his nameleſs ob curity 4 
| ſuch as ye turn him forth at the poſtern, I muſt accept him; and in a better temper than 

Ajax, do mean to ſcourge this ram for ye, till I meet with his Ulyſſes. ... 
He begins with law, and we have it of him as good cheap as any. huckſter at law, 
newly ſet up, can poſſibly afford, and as impertinent ; but for that he hath received his 
| hanſel. He preſumes alſo to cite the civil law, which J perceive, by his citing, never 


came within his dormitory z yet what he cites, makes bũt againſt himſelf. _ 
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is ſecond thing therefore, is to refute the adverſe poſition, and very methodically, 
three pages before he ſets it down; and ſets his own in the place, that diſagreement © 
mind or diſpoſition, though ſhewing itſelf in much ſharpneſs, is not by the law of God 


or man a Juſt cauſe of divorce.” - 


Jo this poſition I anſwer ; That it lays no battery againſt mine, no nor ſo much as faces 
it, but tacks about, long ere it come near, like a harmleſs and reſpectful confutement. 
For I confeſs that diſagreement of mind or diſpoſition, though in much ſharpneſs, is not 
always a juſt cauſe of divorce ; for much may be endured. But what if the ſharpneſs be 
much more than his muck ? To that point it is our miſhap we have not, here his grave 
deciſion. He that will contradict the poſition which I alledged, . muſt hold that no diſ- 
agreement of mind or diſpoſition can divorce, though ſhewn in moſt. ſharpneſs ;. other- | 

unents w 


wile he leaves a place for equity to appoint limits, and fo his following argun 
either not prove his own poſition, or not diſprove mine. 
His firſt argument, all but what hobbles to no. purpoſe is this; Where the Scripture 
commands a thing to be done, it appoints when, how, and for what, as in the caſe of 
death, or excommunication. But the Scripture directs not what meaſure of. diſagree- 
ment or contrariety may divorce ; therefore the Scripture allows not any divorce for diſ- 
mn he chef tiobtts aoacenci 04 gh e te ooo rein 
15 Anſw. Firſt, I deny your major; the Scripture appoints many things, and yet leaves 
the circumſtance to man's diſcretion, particularly in your own. examples; excommunica- 
tion is not taught when, and for what to be, but left to the Church. How could the 
licenſer let paſs this childiſh ignorance, and call it © good?“ Next, in matters of death, 
the laws of England, 8 you have intruded to be an opiniaſtrous ſub- advocate, and 
are bound to defend them, conceive it not enjoined in Scripture, when or for what cauſe 
they ſhall put to death, as in adultery, theft, and the like. Your minor alſo is falſe, for 
the Scripture plainly ſets down for what meaſure of diſagreement a man may diyorce, 
Deut. xxiv. 1. Learn better what that phraſe means, if ſhe find no favour in his 
n Your ſecond argument, without more tedious fumbling, is briefly thus: If diverlit 
in religion, which breeds a greater diſlike than any add, diſagreement, may not cauſe 
A divorce, then may not the leſſer diſagreement : But diverſity of religion may not; 
9 Firſt, I deny in the major, that diverſity of religion breeds a greater diſlike to 
marriage-duties, than natural diſagreement. - For between Iſraelite, or chriſtian and in- 
fidel, more often hath been ſeen too much love: but between them who perpetually claſh | 
in natural contrarieties, it is repugnant that there ſhould be ever any married love or con- 
cord. Next, I deny your minor, that it is commanded not to divorce in diyerſity. of re- 
ligion, if the infidel will ſtay : for that place in St. Paul commands nothing, as that book 
at large affirmed, though you over-ſkipt it. CJ)VVVVV abate IN. 
| „ 5 wh Sͤỹcondly⸗ 
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them, ſeeing the infidel had liberty GANGS at pleaſure y and fo this compariſon wall 
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Vor chird at "4s" from Deut ey 1 I a man hate his wife, ne raiſe an i 


report, that he found ber 0 virgin” if dus ere falſe,” ehe migh abr per er waffe, 


though hated never ſo'much;; 209 inn HER . 5 oh 


Anſwer, This was a malicious ltarred; as againſt her life, or to fend het'6ut of deo 


without her portion. Subh;a hater loſes e due ee chat privilege Deut. xxiv. 1. 
to divorce for à natural Tod m_— 


away 19 and wah 9 4 


rows doubtleſs care WIT TIN 2 


but chiefly of his wiſe.” #42 F HEUI i | 
Anſwer. I grant — FR not eee nt fn tut 
conjugal ſodiety, not injuries and vexations as importunate as e e ndure very 
much, might do well an exhortation, but not a compulſive law. For the ſpirit of MY 
himſelf, by Solomon, declares chat ſuch a conſort the earth cannot e and better 
dwell in a corner of the houſe· top, or in the wilderneſs. Burthens mer e borne, 
ſtill with conſideration to the ſtrength of an honeſt man complaining: Charit 
bids us forgive our enemies, yet doth not force us to continue friendſhip ant pile 
vith thoſe friends who have been falſe or unworthy towards us; but is donde i. in 
peace with them, at a fair diſtance. Charity commands not the luſh Rand to rective i ag 
into his boſom the adulterous wife, but thinks it enougl 
ficent and peaceful diſmiſſion. No more doth charity aunt; nor wh her 105 8 com. 
pel to retain in neareſt union of wedloc, one whoſe other groſſeſt faults, or difabilities 
rm what was covenanted, are the juſt cauſes of as much grievance an ö 
in a family, as the private act of adultery.” Let not therefore, under cle name of fil. 
filling charity ſuch an e ee and werf Khadr? Jal "yoRex' be Padlocked upon 
neck of any d Rriſtian. TTC 
Your fifth argument: If tht waſban ought Ms bis wife, in dur, hure 


then ought ſhe not to be put away for contrariety of mind. ge eis 


Anſwer. This ſimilitude turns againſt him: For if the bun u ba: as Ch 


the wife, then muſt the wiſe be as the Church to her huſpand. If there be a Pe pethel 
contrariety of mind in the Church toward Chriſt, Chriſt himſelf threatens to divorce ſuch. 
a ſpouſe, and hath often done it. 1 oy urge, this was no or ar 1 urge N 8 | 


that was no true wife 2 eat | 6 e 1 ad they 


His ſixth argument is How Marth. v. 32. which he expounds later tie old fuſnion, ai 5 
never takes notice of what I brought againſt. that expoſition; let him therefore ſeek his 


anſyer there. Yet can he not leave this argument, but he muſt needs (firſt ſnew us a 
curvet of his madneſs, holding out an objection, and running himſelf upon the point. 
For,“ ſaith he, if Chriſt except no cauſe but adultery, then all other cauſes} as fri- 
gidity, inceſtuous marriage, &c. are no cauſes of divorce;” and anſwers, that the 


ſpeech of Chriſt holds univerſally, as he intended it; namely, to condemn ſuch divorce 


as was groundleſly practiſed among the Jews, for every cauſe which: they thought ſuffici- 


ent; not checking the law of conſanguinities or eng. or en Oo cauſe 


which "makes, marriage void, ipſo facto.“ 
Anſw. Loo 
bring limitations to the univerſal words of Chriſt, another will do as much- with as good 


authority; and-affirm, that neither did he check the law, Deut. xxiv. 1. nor forbid" the 
cauſes that make PROP void actually; z which if any an þ in he world doth, ds ooh | 
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You, l. U u | _ doth, 


Hell- pleased to Kay, which curs of the ſappoſal-of any. great hatred or diſquiet berween' 


ugh it could not love c * hk 4 | 
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doth, and cor 


. another pleaſure ere he goes; although I call the common. ar witneſa, 1 have net 


conſequence. If only adultery be ex 


whatever cauſes diſſolve that union of fleſh, either directly er by conſe 


not by the trouble, but by the bond of marriage; and that muſt be proved inſeparable 


freedom of divorce, to the corrupting of men's minds, and the Mrs. of 
ſociety.” 


a1 “FRP ee 3 
void, nor much more unfit, but for the time, if the offended panty forgive: But 
s and contrariety fraſtrates and nullifies for ever, unleſs. it be a rare chance; all dhe 
and pores 3 wedded converſation "Kew leaves _—_— between them enjoyable, 
ne vage neceſſity, not wart name ot marriage. r N an __ | 
love. Taps much his own 1 wy hath done F himſelf.. an . pry) ind $ 
Argument 7th. He infiſts, * that man and wite are one fleſh, therefore muſt: asf. 

parate.” . But wett he ſear es look again upon ie 35th. page of that heck, Where he 
might read an anſwer, which he ſtirs not. Fenk not ahſlain, but he e 


hired his tongwe, whatever men may think by his arguing. For belides' 2 — 
excepts other — which diſſolve. the union of | 


cepted by our Saviour, and he voluntarily 22 
other exceptions that diſſolve that union, both directly and by. o ace 3; theſe w 

of Chriſt, the main obſtacle of divorce, are apen to us by his own invitation, 10 include 
till he name other cauſes more likely, I affirm to be done; ſooneſt: by — und con- 
trariety of mind; for that induces hatred, which is the greateſt diſſolver both of ſpiritual 
and corporal. union, turning the mind, and. conſequently. the body, to other Objecta 
Thus our doughty adverſary, either directly or by conſequence, Wen * gag agg 


his own mouth ; and the next thing he does, recants it again 


His 8th argument ſhivers in the uttering, and he confeſſeth to be ( not over Gnädent 


of it; but of the reſt i it may be ſworn he is. St. Paul, 1 Cor. vii. ſaith, that the martied 


have trouble in the fleſh,” therefore we muſt bear it, though never ſo intolerable 


I anſwer, if this be & true conſequence, why are not all troubles, to be bone alle? 
Why are we ſuffered to divorce adulteries, deſertions, or frigiciities? Who knows not 
that trouble and affſiction is the decree of God upon every ſtate of life ? Follows it-there- 
fore, that though they grow exceſſive and inſupportable, we muſt not avoid them? If 
we may in all other conditions, and not in marriage, the doom of our: ſuffering ties ys- 


from other reaſons, not from this place. And his own confeſſion declares the weakneſs of 
this argument, yet his ber atrogance could not be diſſuaded from venting it. 
His ꝗth argument is, © that a huſband muſt love his wife as himſelf; therefore; he may 
not divorce for any diſagreement, no more than he may ſeparate his ſoul from his body.“ 
1 anfwer : if he love his wife as himſelf, he muſt love her ſo far as he may preſerve him 
to her in a chearful and comfortable manner, and net ſo as to ruin himſelf by anguiſh and 


ſorrow, without any benefit to her. Next, if the huſband muſt love his wife as himſelf, 


ſhe muſt be underſtood a wife in ſome reaſonable meaſure, willing and ſufficient to perform 
the chief duties of her covenant, elſe by the hold of this argument, it would be his great 
fin to divorce either for adultery or deſertion. The reſt of this will run circuit with the 
union of one fleſh, which was anſwered before. And that to divorce a relative and me- 


taphorical union of two bodies into one fleſh, cannot be likened in all things to the di- 


viding of that natural union of foul and body into one perſon, is apparent of _ . 
His laſt argument he fetches from the inconvenience that would follow. albums 
human 


But for me, let God and Moſes anſwer this blaſ phemer, who dares bring i in unh a fout 
indictment againſt the divine law. Why did God permit this to his people the Jews, 
but that the right and good which came directly thereby, was more in his eſteem, than the 


- wrong and evil which came by accident? And for thoſe weak ſuppoſes of infants that would 
be left in their mothers belly (which muſt needs be good news. for enen to ne 
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eee fo vident for Poti 0d 
cur ng man grown 6 poi ancient civil Law inſtructs us plentifulh: | 
_—_— oppoſite knew not, for it wWas not in his tenures. TH e . 
is arguments are ſpun ; now follows the chaplain with his antiq wits: vier my 1 ad 
3 he very touching ought'that is learned, ſoils it, and lays him ftill more 
more open, a-ranſpicuous gull.” There being both fathers and cputicils more ancient, 
where with to have ſerved his purpoſe better thah'with'what he cites, how may we do 
now the ſubtle drift chat moved him to begin firſt with the < ewelfth council of Toledo. ” 
I would not undervalue the depth of his riotion ; but perhaps he had heard that the men 
of Toledo had ſtore of good t tade-mettle, and were excellent at cuttlin hg : Who can tell 
but it might be the reach of his policy, chat theſe able men of decifion would do beſt to 
have the prime ſtroke among his teſtimonies an deciding this cauſe? But all this cr. 
avails him not; for ſeeing they allow no cauſe of Uivorce but fornication, what do = 
— doctors here, but _ hirn over the ſinews with their Toledo's, for holdin 
ecedent page other cauſes of divorce beſides, both dircRtly and by conſequence 
Joch that Saxon council, next quoted, beſtead him. For if it allow divorce preciſely 
for no cauſe but fornication, it thwarts his on expoſition : and if it underſtand fornica- 
tion largely, it ſides with whom he would confute. However, the authority of that y- 
1 can be but ſmall, being under Theodorus, the Canterbury biſhop, 4 Grecian mon 
2 revolted from his own Church to the Pope. What paris we 1 The civil 
= ſtuffed in between rwo councils, as if the Code had been ea Reg or that he un- 
derſtood himſelf in this quotation, is incredible; where the law, C tit. 38. le 11. 
ſpeaks not of divorce, bur et the dividing of poſſeſſions to divers . 5 where 5 c 
married ſervants of a great family were dcs, perhaps into diſtant 'vountries and co- 
_ lonies; father from ſon, wife from hufband, fore againſt their will. Somewhat lower he 
.confeſſeth, that the civil law allows many reafons divorce,” but the canon law decrees 
_ otherwiſe; a fair credit to this cauſe! And I amaze me, though the fancy 'of this doult 
be as obtuſe and ſad as any mallet, how the licenſer could lleep out all chis, and ſuffer 
him to 8 opinion by canons and Gregorial decretals; a Jaw which not only his 
adverſary, but the whole reformation of this Church and ftate hath branded and rejedted, 
As ignorantly, and too ignorantly to deceive icy reader but an unlearned, he. ks of. 
Juſtin Martyr's apology, not telling us Which of the twain ; for that paſſage in che be- 
ning of his firſt, which I haves cited elſewhere, plainly makes againſt him : So. doth 
Tertulſian, cited next, and next Eraſmus, the one inft Marcion, the other in his an- 
notations on Matthew, and to the Corinthians. Ae ye have the lift of his choice 
antiquities, as 13 as ye would with Som a man 'of his handy yocation , pulfc | 5 
up with no luck at all, above che ſtint of his capacity. „„ 
Now he comes to the poſition; which 1 ſet down Shen 3 0 Uke an able mn, 
its it into four, that he may the better come at it with his barber-furg ry, and his lle yes 
turned up. Wherein firſt, he denies © that any diſpoſition, unfitneſs, or contrariety of 
mind, is unchangeable in nature, but that by the help of diet and ph lic it may be altered.” 
I mean not to diſpute philoſophy with thi pork, who never rea any. But L appeal. to 
all experience, though there be many drugs to purge theſe redundant humours, and. cir- 
culations, that commonly impair health, and are not natural, Whether any man can with 
the fafety of his life bring a healthy conftitution | into phyſic with this deſign, to alter his 
natural temperament and diſpoſition of mind. How much more vain and ridiculous 
would it be, by altering and rooting up the grounds of nature, which is moſt likely to 
produce death or madneſs,” to hope the reducing of a mind co this or that fitneſs, or two. 
diſagreeing minds to a mutual ſympathy ? Suppoſe they might, and that with grear dan- 
ger of their lives and right ſenſes, alter one temperature, Bow can they know that the 
{uccerding diſpoſition will not be as far from fitneſs and agreement? They would perhaps. 
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come inſtead, the unfitneſs will be ſtill as difficult and troubleſome? But laſtiy, w 
theſe things be changeable or not, experience teaches us, and our poſition pci that. 
they ſeldom do change in any. time commenſurable to the neceſſities of man, or convenient 
to the ends of marriage: and if the fault be in the one, ſhall the other live all his days i in 
bondage and miſery. for another's perverſeneſs, or immedicable diſaffection ? To my friends, 
of which may feweſt be ſo unhappy. I have a remedy, as they know, more wiſe and 
manly to preſcribe: but for his ke and followers (of: which many may deſerve; juſtly 
to feel themſelves the unhappineſs which they conſider not in others) I ſend them- 2 
advice to fit upon the ſtool and ſtrain, till their croſs diſpoſitions and contrarities bf mind 
ſhall change to a better eee ang to Ache dpjuchenſion af ee ante, 


an their 0 own. good. 2 15 As 44S: of V7 {£3 + D443 x3 * r 
is ſecond on is as beedleſs; 40 becauſe that grace mey change herein polo 
therefore no indiſpoſition may cauſe divorce.” A ant Weds reap 10k goo ated e 


Anſw. Firſt, it will not be deniable that many perſons, gracious: both, . yet ha 0 
to be very unfitly married, to the great diſturbance of either. Secondly, What if 
have grace, the other not, and; will not alter, as the Scriptures teſtify. there: be of tho 
in whom we may expect a a change, when © the black-a-moor changes his colour, or the 
Leopard bis ſpots,” Jer. xiii. 23. Shall the gracious therefore dweſl i in tonment all his life, 
for the ungracious? We fee that holieſt pr ts, than which there can no better Phyſic 
be adminiſtred to the mind of man, bv 4 15 ton with powerful preaching cannot 
work this cure, no not in the family, not in the wife of him that preaches day and night 
to her. What an unreaſonable thing is It, that men, and elergymen eſp ally, ſhould exact 
ſuch wondrous, changes in another man's houſe, and are ſeen to work ſo little in Heir can? 

To the ſecond. point of the poſition, that this unfitneſs hinders the main ends 2 
nefirs of 1 marriage; he anſwers, er if I mean the unfitneſs of e or ſullen di 

that ſoft words, according to Solomon, pacify wrath.” .. att 16173. eee 
But I reply, "that the ſaying of Solomon is a proverb, frequently erve, not verlally 
as both the event ſhews, and many other ſentences written by the ſame author, -particularly 
ol an evil woman, Prov. xxi. 9, 19. and in other chapters, that ſhe is better ſhunned 

than dwelt with, and a deſert Is preferred before her ſociety. What need the ſpirit of 
God put t this choice into our heads, if ſoft words could always take effect with her How 
frivolous i is not only this diſpurer, but he that taught him thus, and let him come abroad 
To his ſecond anſwer I return this, that although there be not eaſily found ſuch an anti- 
pathy, as to hate one another like a toad or poiſon; yet that there is oft ſuch a diſlike i in 
both, or either, to conjugal love, as hinders all the comfort of matrimony, ſcarce any 
can be fo ſimple as not to apprehend. And what can be that favour, found or not found, 
in the: eyes of the huſband, but a. natural liking or diſliking ; : Whereof the law of God; 
Deut. xxiv.. bears witneſs, as of an ordinary accident, and determines wiſely and divinely 
thereafter. And this diſaffection ha ppening to be in the one, not without the unſpeakable 
diſcomfort of the other, muſt he be "feft like a thing coniocraten: to cantly and . 

without redemption? 

Againſt the third branch of che poſition, he denies that. « folace and e zondick is 
contrary to diſcord and variance, is the main end of marriage.“ What then? He will 
have it * the ſolace of male and female. Came this doctrine out of ſome ſchool, or 
fome ſty? Who but one forſaken of all ſenſe and civil nature, and chiefly: of chriſtianity; | 
will deny that peace, contrary to diſcord, a the calling and the general end of every. 
chriſtian, and of all his actions, and more eſpecially of marriage, which is the deareſt 
league of love, and the deareſt reſemblance that love which in Chriſt is deareſt to his 
Church * How then can peace and comfort, as ff is: contrary to diſcard; which Gad hates 
to dwell with, not be the main end of marriage ? Diſcord then we ought to fly, and to 
purſue peace, far above 1s obſervance. of a civil covenant. already broken, and the 
[pee king daily iterated on the other ſide. And. what better n chan che words _ 
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the alldem kel tb pe verling ſ6lk6e and peaceful ſockety, * the prime 
end of marriage, without which no other help or office can be mutual, befeeming the 
dignity of reaſonable creatures, that ſuch as they ſhould be coupled in the rites. of nature 
by the mere compulſion of luſt, without love or peace, worſe than wild beaſts? Nor was 
it half ſo wiſely" ipolken as ſ6me deem, tough'Airſtin Tpake it, "that if God had Ineehded | 
other than copulatton in marriage, he would for Adam Have created a friend, Jn” that 
a wife, to converſe With; and our ben writers blame him for this o inion: for Which and 
the like pa Falte concerning fine ge, he might be juſtly taxed of ruſticity in theſe 
affairs. F cannot but be * 'eaſe contelded, hl wh is one ſociety, of grave 
friendſhip,” Ui another amiable ani el ſociety of comugal love, beſides the deet 
of yi which of itſelf foon, Cloys, and is deſpiſed, "unleſs it Be cheriſhed! and fe- 

pl | on. Which if c e and fwihiſh minds Cannot ap- 
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a e ai lat pink Ze 45 ooo, to prove that contrari ty 
cauſe of divorce than corf cpu | 
« of burning, and burning, and falt 410 burning,” "that the dull argument itſelf 1 254 
too for want of ſtirring; and yet all this byrning is not able to expel the frigidity of” his 


y of mind is not a ges 
idity N enters into ſuch a tedious and We 7 


brain. So long thetefore as that cauſe in the poli 
divorce," rathsr than ſpend words with this fleamy clod of an antagoniſt, more than e 5 
neceſſity and a little” 3 1 will not now contenc N it de a 5 cauſe tham 


frigidity or no. 1 -4 14 | . 1 yy IT Þ "Ki 
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His next Mil is upon the argi poſſtidrr. 
for the firſt, 'not finding it of that ftructure a5 to be ſcal OE his NN ny dder, he retredts 
with a bravado,” that it deſerves no anſwer. And I as much wonder 'what the 9 5 7 
book deſerved; to be thus troubled ant "ſolicited'by Sgt a paltry ſolicitor.” T 1 vould 12 
had not 'caſt the gracious e of his duncery bs all deſerts of a amphſer,.. 
whoſe every line meddled with; uncaſes him Rf 8 2 by ma eee mA 
That which he takes for the ſecond argument, if Re look better, is no arg ment, but: 
an induction to! thoſe that follow. Then he ſtumbles that 1 ſhould” fay, Lethe gentleſt- 
ends of marriage, eonfeſſing that he underſtands it not. And 'I believe him Heartily: 
For how ſhould he, a ſerving-man both by natürt and by function, an Idiot by breedings. 
and a ſolicitor by preſumption, ever come to know or feel within kimfelf" what the meat 
ing is of “ gentle?“ He blames it for © a neat phraſe,” for nothing. angers him more 
than his own proper contrary. Yet altogether without art ſure he is hot; for Ni coulds 
have deviſed to give us more briefly 'a better deſcription of his own ſervitity 7 3 

But what will become now of the buſineſs I Know not; for the man is Kddebly Kalke 
with a lunaey of law, and ſpeaks revelations out of the attorney's acade my only from a. 
lying ſpirit: For he ſays, «that where a thing is void ipſo facto, chef needs no | egal; 
proceeding to make it void: which is falſe, for marriage is void by adaltery or frigidity,. 

yet not made void without legal proceeding, Then aſks my opinion f J6hnia-Noaks- 
and John a-Stiles: And J anſwer Him, that I, for my part, think John BE was a bettet 
man than both of them; for certainly they were t le greateſt wränglers that ever lived,. 
and have filled all Our Law. Books with the obtunditig Rory of” their ſtlirs and. trials. 

After this he tells a miraculous piece of antiquſty, how « two Romans, Titus «67 
Sempronius, made Feoffments,” at Nome fure, and levied fines by t thecommon law. Bot: 
now his fit of law paſt; yet hardly come to himſelf, he maintains, that if marriage - 
void, as being neither of God nor nature, there 855 no legal proceeding 1 part 1 +4946} 

and 1 tell him that offends not me: Then, quoth he, * this is nothing to your boo A 
being the Doctrine and Diſcipline of L Divorce.” But that I deny him; 5 ll diſcipline + is. 
= 100 is to''fay, te, bur” ſome. is perſonal, ſame. ceconomi ate and Lennie 
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Concerning that place Deut. xxiv. 1. which he faith to be the main pillar y 
opinion, though I rely more on the inſtitution than on that: Theſe two | pillars I do 
indeed confeſs are to me as thoſe two in the porch of the temple, Jachin and Boaz, 
which names import eſtabliſhment and ſtrength ; nor do I fear who can ſhake them. 
The expoſition of Deut. which I brought, is the received expoſition, both - ancient and 
modern, by all learned men, unleſs it be, a monkiſh papiſt here and there: and the glois 
which he and his obſcure aſſiſtant would perſuade us to, is merely new and abſurd, pre- 

fuming out of his utter ignorance in the Hebrew, to interpret thoſe words of the text; 
firſt, in a miſtaken ſenſe of uncleanneſs, againſt all approved writers. Secondly; in 3 
limited ſenſe, whenas the original ſpeaks without limitation, ſome uncleanneſa, or any?“ 
and it had been a wiſe law indeed- to mean itſelf particular, and not to expreſs the 
caſe which this acute Rabbi hath all this while been hooking for; whereby they who are 
molt partial to him may gueſs that ſomething is in this doctrine which I a'ledge, that 
forces the adverſary to ſuch a new and ſtrained expoſition : Wherein he does nothing for 
above four pages, but founder himſelf to and fro in his own objections ; one while de. 
nying that divorce was permitted, another while affirming that it was permitted for the 
wife's ſake, and after all, diſtruſts himſelf. And for his ſureſt retirement, betakes him 
to thoſe old ſuppoſitions, © that Chriſt aboliſhed the moſaic law of divorce; that the 


Jews 
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ron of heavenly things; "that under the ptenteous grace of the goſpel, we we tied by 
cruelleft compulſion to hve in” marriage till death with the wickedeſt, the worſt, the moſt 
1 mate. Theſe ignorant and doting furmiſes he might have read confuted at 


arge, even in the Hirſt edition; but found ir fafer to paſs that part over in ſilence. 89 that 


chey who ſee not the Tettiſhneſs of this his new and tedious expoſition, are worthy t& love- 


* 


His explanation done, he charges me with a wicked gloſs, and almoſt blaſphemy, for- 


ſaying that Chriſt in teaching, meant not always to be taken word for word; but like a 


rt 
t 


wife phyſician, | adminiſtring one exceſs againſt another, to reduce us to a perfect mean. 
Certainly to teach us, were no diſfioneſt method: Chriſt himſelf hathy often uſed hyper- 
boles in his teaching; and graveſt authors, both Ariſtotle in the ſecond of his « Fe ics⸗ 


to Nichomachus,” and Seneca in his ſeventh © de Beneficiis;” adviſe us to ſtretch out the- 


line of precept oft-rtimes bi 
be the eaſier attained. And ts that v | 
ro the turning of check after cheek to blows, and the parting both with cloak and coat, 


3 
2 


nd meafure, that while we tend further, the mean might 


if any pleaſe to be the rifler, will be forced to rerommend himſelf to the ſame expoſition,, 


though this chattering Taw-monger be bold to call ir wicked. Now note another preci- 


ous piece of him; Chriſt, faith he, doth not ſay that an unchaſte look is adu tery,. | 


but the luſting after her; as if the looking unchaſtely could be without luſting. 

gear is licenſed for good reaſon; * Imprimatur⸗ © dba A ho 
Next he would prove that the ſpeech of Chriſt is not uttered in exceſs againſt” the- 

Phariſees, firſt, * becauſe he ſpeaks it to his diſciples,” Matth. v. which. is all 

ſpake it to the multitude, as by the firſt verſe is evident, among which in all likelihc 
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were many Phariſees, hut ont of doubt, all of them Phariſean diſciples, and bred up 7 


in their doctrine; from which extremes of error and falſity, Chriſt throughout his whole 


ſermon labouts to reclaim the people. Secondly, faith he, becauſe Chriſt forbids not 
only putting away, but mar 


mary ing her who is put away.” Acutely, as if the Phariſces- 


4 


o ] 


might not have offended as much in marrying the divorced, as in ivorcing the married. 


The precept may bind all, rightly underſtood5; and yet tHe vehement manner of giving. 
it, may be occalioned' only by the Phariſees, s. 


| Finally, he winds up his text with much doubt and trepidation; for it may. be his 
trenchers were not ſcraped, and that which never yet afforded corn of favour to his nod-- 

dle, the ſalt · ſeller was not rabbed : and therefore in this haſte eaſily granting, that his- 

anſwers fall foul upon each other, and raying, you would not think he writes' as a pro- 


ge in this" point, through the darkneſs of the diſpenſa- 


ie, for he 


31 


whoever comments that vth of Matthew, when he comes 


phet, but as a man, he runs to the black Jack, fills his flaggon, ſpreads xhe table, and? 


ſerves up ney, e en Lf Pr tt li wie T LITER . 
After waiting and voiding, he thinks to void my ſecond argument, and the contra-- 


dictions that will follow both in the law and goſpel, if the Moſaic law were abrogated by 


our Saviour, and a compulſive prohibition fixed inſtead: and ſings his old ſong, that 
the goſpel counts. unlawful that which the law allowed,” inſtancing in circumciſion, ſa- 
erifices, waſhings. But what are theſe ceremonial things to the. changing of a moral 
Point in houſhold duty, equally belonging to Jew and Gentile P Divorce was then right, 


now wang then permitted in the rigorous time of law, now forbidden by law, even!“ 
extremely: afflifted, in the favourable time of grace and freedom. But this 


to the mo 


is not for an unbuttoned fellow to diſcuſs in the garret at his tresſle, and dimenſion of 


candle by the ſnuff; which brought forth his ſcullionly paraphraſe on St. Paul, whom he 


brings in, diſcourſing ſuch idle ſtuff to the maids and widows, as his own ſervile inur- 


banity forbears not to put into the apoſtle's mouth, „of the ſoul's converſing:“ and this: 


he preſumes to do, being a bayard, who never had the ſoul to know what converſing: 


22 but as his Provender, and the familiarity of the kitchen. ſchooled his conce 2 
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Atul as he 'goes cham 

< fit converſing ſoul, er m r. thoſe. 

tous wine, only by oyer- Working the ſettled mud of his fancy, to mak 
Yiſgorge his vileneſs the more openly, All perſons of, gentle, breed 
though this barrow grunt, at the word) I know will apprebend, and Be ſa 
I ſpake, how unpleaſing and diſcontenting the ſociety of body muſt needs be 


VET being 


His other inſtance declares, what a right handy-crafts man he is of 


I ſhall not therefore go from my bargain.” How without fear might the young Chari- 
nus in Andria now cry out, What likeneſs can be here to a marriage? In this bar- 
gain was no capitulation, but the yielding of poſſeſſion to one another, wherein. each of 
them had his ſeveral end apart. In marriage there is a ſolemn vow of love and fidelity 

each to other: this bargain is fully accompliſhed in the change; in marriage the covenant 

ſtill is in performing. If one of them perform nothing tolerably, but inſtead, of love, 

abound in diſaffection, diſobedience, fraud, and hatred ;. what thing in the nature. of a 

Covenant ſhall bind the other to ſuch a perdurable miſchief,? Keep to your problems of 

ten groats, theſe matters are not for pragmatics, and folk-mooters to babble inn, 

Concerning the place of Paul, that“ God hath. called us to peace,” 1 Cor. vii. and 

therefore, certainly, if any where in this world, we have a right to claim it reaſonably in 

marriage; it is plain enough in the ſenſe which I gave, and confeſt by Paræus, and other 

orthodox divines, to be a good ſenſe, and this anſwerer doth not weaken it. The other 

place, that © he who hateth, may put away,” which, if I ſhew him, he promiſes to 

yield the whole controverſy, is, beſides Deut. xxiv. 1. Deut. xxi. 14, and before this, 

q Exod. xxi. 8. Of Malachi I have ſpoken more in another place; and ſay again, that 
* the beſt interpreters, all the ancient, and moſt of the modern tranſlate it, as J cite it, and 
very few otherwiſe, whereof perhaps Junius is the chief. N 


7 


Another thing troubles him, that marriage is called the myſtery of joy.“ Let it 
{till trouble him; for what hath he to do either with joy or with myſtery ? He thinks it 
frantic divinity to fay, it is not the outward continuance of marriage that keeps the co- 
venant of marriage whole; but whoſoever doth moſt according to peace and love, Whe- 
ther in marriage or divorce, he breaks marriage leaſt. If 1 ſhall ſpell it to him, he 
breaks marriage leaſt, is to ſay, he diſhonours not marriage; for leaſt is taken in the 
bible, and other good authors, for, not at all. And a particular marriage a man may 
break, it for a lawful cauſe, and yet not break, that is, not violate, or 1 5 
PT. | «7 185 . |  - ordinan 
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ordinance of marriage. Hence thoſe two queſtions that follow, are left ridiculous ; and 
the _— at Aldgate, whom he Houts, are likely to have more wit than the ſerving-man 
Whereas! he taxes me of adding to the ſcripture, in that I faid love only is the fulfillin 
of every ONE RY J cited no particular ſcripture, but ſpake a general ſenſe, which 
might be collected from many places. For ſeeing love includes faith, what is there 
that can fulfil every commandment but only love? and I meant, as any intelligent rea. 
der might apprehend, every. poſitive and civil commandment, whereof Chriſt hath 
taught us that man is the lord. It is not the formal duty of worſhip, or the ſitting 
ſill, that keeps the holy reſt of Sabbath; but whoſoever doth | moſt according to cha- 
rity, whether he works or works not, he breaks the holy reſt of ſabbath leaſt.” So mar- 
riage being à civil ordinance, made for man, not man for it: he who doth that which 
moſt accords with charity, firſt to himſelf, next to whom he next owes it, whether in 
marriage or divorce, he breaks the ordinance of marriage leaſt. And what in religious 
pruderice can be charity to himſelf, and what to his wife, either in continuing, or in 
diſſolving the marriage-knot, hath been already oft enough diſcourſed. So that what 
St. Paul faith of circumciſion, the ſame I ſtick not to ſay of a civil ordinance, made 
to the good and comfort of man, not to his ruin eng is nothing, and divorce 
is n „ but faith which worketh by love.” And this I truſt none can miſtake. 
Agai 


4 


the fifth argument, that a chriſtian in a higher order of prieſthood than that 


levitical, is a perſon dedicate to Joy and peace; and therefore needs not in ſubjection to 
a civil ordinance, made to no other end but for his good, (when without his fault he 
finds it impoſſible to be decently or tolerably obſerved) to plunge himſelf into immeaſur- 
able diſtra&tions and temptations,” above his ſtrength ; againſt this he proves nothing, 
but gads into filly conjectures of what abuſes would follow, and with as good reaſon might 
declaim againlt the ben things that r ee. IR EW PER 
Againſt the ſixth argument, that to force the continuance of marriage between minds 
found utterly unfit and diſproportional, is againſt nature, and ſeems forbid under that al- 
legorical precept of Moſes, * not to ſow a field with divers ſeeds, left both be defiled z not 
to plough with an ox and an aſs together, which I deduced by the pattern of St. Paul's 
reaſoning what was meant by not muzling the ox; he rambles over a long narration,” to 
tell us that ** by the oxen are meant the preachers :?* which is not doubted. Then he 
demands, © if. this my reaſoning; be like St. Paul's.“ And I anfwer him, yes. He re- 
plies, that ſure St. Paul would be aſhamed to reaſon thus. And I tell him, No. He 
grants that place which I alledged, 2 Cor. vi. of unequal yoking, may allude to that of 
Moſes, but ſays, I cannot prove it makes to my e peapel and ſhews not firſt how he 
can diſprove it. Weigh gentlemen, and conſider, whether my affirmations, backed with 

| reaſon, may hold balance againſt the bare-denials of this ponderous confuter, elected 
by his ghoſtly patrons to be my copes- mate. 


Proceeding on to ſpeak of myſterious things in nature, I had occaſion to fit the 
language thereafter z matters not, for the reading of this odious fool, who thus ever 
when he meets with aught above the cogitation of his breeding, leaves the noiſome ſtench 
of his rude ſlot behind him, maligning that any thing ſhould” be ſpoke or underſtood 
above his own genuine baſeneſs ; and gives ſentence that his confuting hath been em 
ployed about a frothy, immeritous, and undeſerving diſcourſe. Who could have be- 
lieved ſo much inſolence durſt vent itſelf from out the hide of a varlet, as thus to cen- 
ſure that which men of mature judgment have applauded to be writ with good reaſon? 
But this contents him not, he falls now to rave in his barbarous abuſiveneſs; and why? a 
reaſon befitting ſuch an artificer, becauſe he ſaith the book is contrary to all human learn- 
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ing; whenas the world knows, that all both human and divine learning, till the canon- law, 
allowed divorce by conſent, and for many cauſes without conſent. Next, he dooms it 
as contrary to truth; whenas it hath been diſputable among learned men, ever ſince ie 
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Was bite; and} is by Peter Martyr thought an opinion not impious, bot hard 5 
1 and by Eraſmus deemed a doctrine ſo charitable and pious, as, if it 221 


uſed, were to be wiſhed it could; but 1 Martin Bucer, a man of deareſt and moſt 
religious memory in the church, taught and maintained to be either moſt lawfully uſed, 
or moſt lawfully permitted. And for this, for I affirm no more than Bucer, What gen- 
ſure do you think, readers, he hath condemned the book to? To a death no leſs. impi⸗- 
ous than to be burnt. by the hangman. Mr, Licenſer, (for 1 perk now with this 
caitiff, never worth my earneſt, and now not ſeaſonable for my jeſt,) you are reputed a 
man diſcreet enough, , religious enough, honeſt enough, that is, to an ordinary mpatcnee 
in all cheſe. But now your turn is, to hear what your own. hand hath earned ve; that 
when you ſuffered this nameleſs hangman to caſt inta public ſuch a deſpiteful fit h 

upon a name and perſon deſerving of the church and ſtate equally to yourſelf z and one 
who hath done more to the preſent advancement-of your own. tribe, You or 
of them have done for themſelves; you forgot to be either honeſt, religious, or dil. 
creet. Whatever the ſtate might do concerning it, ſuppoſed a matter to expect evil 
from, I ſhould not doubt to meet among them with wile, and honourable, and tn 
ing men : But as to this brute libel, ſo much the more impudent and lawleſs for the 
1 1 a which it bears 4 1 ſay again, that I abominate the cenſyre Gr cas and 
their licenſers 

With difficulty I return to what remains of this ignoble taſk, for che 6440 1 e 
to change a period more with the filth and venom of this Sura. ſwelled into a con- 
futer; ; yet, for the ſatisfaction of others, I endure all this. 

_ Againſt the ſeventh. argument, that if the canon law and divines allow a EIA 
conſpiracy of death, they may as well allow it to We A Tome ene = 
likelihood of natural cauſes. _ 20 

Firſt, he denies that the canon ſo 4 3 WW 
1 anſwer, that it decrees for danger of life, as 3 as for T Decret eder. 

1. 4. tit. 19. and in other places: And the. beſt Civilians who cite the canon- law, ſo ce 
lect, as Schneide win in Inſtit. tit. 10. p. 4. de Divort. And indeed, WhO would an 

denied it, but one of a reprobate ignorance in all he meddles wit) 
Siecondly, he faith, the caſe alters 3 for there the offender, 10 ho ſeeks the lie, doth 
implicitly at leaſt act a divorce.” _ 

And I anſwer, that here nature, though no offender, doth the ſame, But 1 an 1 
der by acting a divorce, ſhall releaſe the offended, this is an ample grant againſt 1 
ſelf. He faith, nature. teaches to ſave life from one who ſeeks it. And 1 fay, ſhe 
teaches no leſs to ſave it from any other cauſe that endangers it. He ſaith, chat here 
they are both actors. Admit, they were, it would not be uncharitable to part them; 

yet ſometimes they are not both actors, but the one of them moſt lamentedly paſſive. 
So he concludes, we muſt not take advantage of our own faults and corruptions to te- 
leaſe us from our duties. But ſhall we take no advantage to fave ourfelyes from the 
faults of another, who hath annulled his right to our duty? No, ſays he, * let them 
die of the ſullens, and try who will pity them.“ Barbarian, the ſhame of all n 

Attorneys! why do they not hoiſe him over the bar and blanket him? b 
Againſt the eighth argument, that they who are deſtitute of all e ex. 
cept a body not plainly unfit, have not the calling to marry, and conſequently married 
and ſo found, may be divorced: this, he ſaith, is nothing to the Purpoſe, and not fu 
to be anſwered. I leave it therefore to the judgment of his maſters. 

Againſt the ninth argument, that marriage is a human ſociety, and ſo chiefly ſeated 
in agreement and unity of mind: If therefore the mind dannot have that due ſociety by 
marriage, that it may reaſonably and humanly defire, it can be no human ſociety, 
ſo not without reaſon divorcible: here he falſifies, and turns what the poſition required 

of a reaſonable agreement in the main matters of ſociety into an agreement in all 7 
which makes the « opinion not mine, and ſo ne leaves it. e 
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At laſf, and in 00d hour, we are come to his farewel, which is to be a conclud ny, 


L210 8 | 


taſte of his jabberment in law, the flaſſieſt and the fuſtieſt that ever corrupted in ſuch a1 
Against ry tenth argument, as he, calls it, bur as I intended it. my other poſition, 
« That. divorce i not a thing determinable by a compullive' law, for that all law is for 

ſome good that may be frequently attained without the admitture of a worſe incenyeni- 


1 * os «a 


ence : But the law forbidding divorce, neyer attains to any good end of fuck prohibition, 
but rather multiplies evil; therefore the prohibition of divorce is no good law,” Now 

ALLOITUES prize: but Urtt, Uke A dy logiclad, he denies my 
argument, not, mattering whether in the major or minor; and faith, “ there are many 
laws made for goody aud yet tfiat good is not attained, through the defaults of the party, 


But T reply, that this. anfover builds upon a ſhallow foundation, and 


* = 


- 


for his attornies prize: but firft, like a right cunning and Surly 


* * 


poſes every one in default, who ſeeks divorce from the moſt injurious wedioc. The de- 
fault therefore will Be found in the law itſelf; which, is neither able to puniſh the offen- 
der, but the innocent muſt, withal ſuffer ;, nor can right the innocent in what is chiefly 
ſought, the obrainment of love or quietnels. His inſtances out of the common lays, 
are all ſo quite Beide the matter which he would prove, as may be a warning to all 
clients how they venture their buſineſs with: ſuch a cock-btained ſolicitor. For Pao to. 


ſhew ſorne Jaw of England, attaining to no good end, and yet through no default of the 
party, who is thereby debarred all remedy, he ſhews us only how ſome do loſe the benefit 
of good laws through their own default. His firſt example ſaith, « it is a juſt law that 
every one ſhall. peaceably enjoy his eſtate in lands or otherwiſe.” Does this law attain to 
no good end? The bar will bluſh at this moſt incogitant woodcock, But ſee if a draft 
of Littleton will recover him to his ſenſes. < If this man having fee ſimple in his lands, 
yet will take a leaſe of his own lands from another, this ſhall be an eſtopple to him in 
an aſſize from: the recovering of Bi own rad. 

Mark now and regiſter him! How many are there of ten thouſand who have ſuch a 
fee-ſimple in their ſconce, as to take a leaſe of their own lands from another? So that 
this inconvenience lights upon ſcarce one in an age, and by his own default; and the 
law of enjoying each man his own, is good to all others. But on the contrary, this pro- 
hibition of divorce is good to none, and brings inconvenience to numbers, who lie under in- 
tolerable grievances without their own default, through the wickedneſs or folly of ano- 
ther; and all this iniquity the law remedies not, but in a manner maintains. His other 
caſes are directly to the ſame purpoſe, and might have been ſpared, but that he is a 
tradeſman of the law, and muſt be borne with at his firſt ſetting up, to lay forth his 
beſt ware, which is only gibberiſh. | | 5 


1 
. * ©* 


I have now done that, which for many cauſes I might have thought, could not likely 
have been my fortune, to be put to this under- work of ſcouring and unrubbiſhing the 


low and ſordid ignorance of ſuch a preſumptuous lozel. Yet Hercules had the labour 


once impoſed upon him to carry dung out of the Augean ſtable, At any hand 
I would'be rid of him ; for I had rather, fince the life of man is likened to a ſcene, 
that all my entrances and exits might mix with ſuch perſons only, whoſe worth erects 
them and their actions to a grave and tragic deportment, and not to have to do with 
clowns and- vices. But if a man cannot peaceably walk into the world, but muſt be in- 
feſted ; ſometimes at his face with dorrs and htſe-flies, ſometimes beneath with bawl- 
ing whippets and ſhin barkers, and theſe to be ſet on by plot and conſultation with a 
junto of clergymen and licenſers, commended alſo and rejoiced in by thoſe whole partia- 
lity cannot yet forego old papiſtical principles; have I not cauſe to be in ſuch a man- 
ner defenſive, as may procure me freedom to paſs more unmoleſted hereafter by thoſe - 
incumbrances, not ſo much regarded for themſelves, as for thoſe who incite them? 
And what defence can properly be — in ſuch a deſpicable encounter as this, but W 
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hide in a napkin, he ſhall be m Batrachomuomachia, my Bavius, my Calandrino, the 
common adagy of ignorance and over-weening : Nay, perhaps, as the provocation may 
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tioner, he ſhall be readier to be his own hangman. Thus much to this nufance.. 


better how this queſtion, of ſuch moment to be 


or to the perſon diſſenting ; let him not, I entreat him, . guefs by the handling, which 


340. N A Reply to a an | Anſwer 0 Pl wee 


the lap or the ſpurn? If they can afford me none but a ridiculous adverſary, the "OY 
belongs not to 17 though the whole diſpute be ſtrewed and ſcattered wi ben 
And if he have ſuch an ambition to know no better who are his mates, but among thoſe 
needy thoughts, which, though his two faculties of ſerving- -man and. ſolicitor ihould 
ing ind into one mongrel, 1 5 be but thin and meagre, if in this Bon . ury of ſoul he 
ſible to have the luſtineſs to think of fame, let him Ne Gr fend me how he calls him- 
ſelf, * 5 may chance not fail to indorſe him on the backſide of poſterity, not a golden, but 
a brazen afs. Since my fate extorts from me a talent of ſport, which I had thought to 


be, I may be driven to curl up this gliding . into 2 rough ſotadic, that ſhall rhyme 
him into ſuch a condition, as inftead of judging good books: to be burnt by the execu-· 


But as for the ſubject itſelf which I have writ and now defend, according as the 
poſition bears; if any man equal to the matter, ſhall think it appertains him to th in 
and this controverſy, either excepting againſt aught written, or perſuaded. he can ſhew 
7 55 known, may receive a true 
determination, not leaning on the old and rotten ſuggeſtions whereon it yet leans; if his 
intents be fincere to the public, and ſhall carry him on without bitterneſs to the opinion, 


meritoriouſly hath been beſtowed on this object of contempt and | ughter, that T account 
it any diſpleaſure done me to be contradicted in print: : But as it leads to the attainment 
of any thing more true, ſhall eſteem it a benefit; and ſhall know how-to return his civi- 
lity and fair argument in ſuch a fort, as be ſhall W 0 that to do 0 is 15 choice, and 
to have * thus was my ch | 
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who have the power, to "call to account a + > nr or- ds 


Kins, and after due. conviction, to depoſe, and put him to- 


death; if the en MAGISTRATE rde 5 Red,. or x denied 
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And that a hey, hoof lu 6 ranch Bla e Depoſ fing 
_ themſelyes,* RE Abt WAI LILLY 
F Men within en 5905 be governed "by RIPE: Vs" not P give up 
their underſtanding to a double tyranny, of cuſtom from without, and blind affecti- 
ons within; they would diſcern better what it is to favour and uphold the tyrant - of 
a nation. But being flaves within. doors, no wonder that they Oy {0 much te have the: 
public ſtate conformably governed to the inward vitious rule,. by which they govern- 
themſelves. For 1 indeed none can love freedom heartily, but men: the reſt love 
not freedom, but licence ;, which never hath more ſcope, or more indulgence chan un- 
der tyrants. Hence is it that tyrants are not oft o ended, nor ſtand much in doubt 
of bad. men, as being all natural ſe rvile; but i in whom virtue and true worth moſt is. 
eminent, them they f fear in aw” th as. by right their maſters ; againſt them lies all their 
hatred and ſuſpicion. Conſequently neither do bad men hate tyrants, but have been al- 
ways readieſt, with the falſified names of Loyalty and Obedience, to colour over their: 
baſe compliances. And although Sa for ſhame, and when it comes to their 
own grievances, of purſe eſpecially, they would ſeem good patriots; and ſide with the- 
better cauſe, yet when others for the deliverance of their country, endued with fortitude 
and heroic virtue, to fear nothing but the curſe written againſt thoſe that do the 
work of tlie Lord negligently,” T would go on to remove, not e the calamities and 


This tra, which was firſt publiſtied in lb 1648 95 after the execution 'of king Charles. ey is a 
2 of that. action againſt the objections of the Presbyterians; was in the: year 1650, republiſhed by: 
the author with conſiderable additions, all which, omitted in every former edition of the author's works, are 
here carefully inſerted in their pro ae The copy which I uſe, after the above title, has the following; 
ſentence ;_ © Publiſhed, now che le ſecond time with 244 additions, and many teſtimonies alſo added out of the 


beſt and learnedeſt amon proteſtant divines, aſſerting the poſition of this r The ah more: e 445 
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"he toward: whom they boa 
; Narate And laws which the 
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and high diſpoſal hath delivered him into che Rand of 
new garb of allegiance, which their doings have long ſince cancelled; they plead for him, 
pity Fm, extol him, proteſt againſt hoſe chat talk of bringing him to the. trial of juſtics 
which is the word of God,” fuperior to all moftat things, in whoſe hand ſoever by apps 
rent ſigns his reſtified will is to put it. But certainly, Toe conſider who and what they 
are, on a ſudden grown ſo ple we may conclude their pity: can be no true and Chriſtian 
commiſeration, but either 91 and ſhallowneſs of mind, or elſe a carnal admiring of that 
worldly pomp and greatneſs, from whence they ſee him fallen; or rather, laſtly, a diſſem- 
bled and ſeditious pity, feigned of induſtry to beget new diſcord. As for mercy, if it be 
to a tyrant, under which name they themſelves have cited him ſo oft in the hearing of 
God, of Angels, and the holy church affembled, and there charged him with the f Thing 
of more innocent blood by far, than 'ever Nero did, udoubeeAly the mercy. which they 
pretend, is the mercy of wicked men, and their mercies.*,” we read, are cruelties ;* 
Raad the welfare of a whole nation, to have ſaved one whom they ſo oft have termed 
Agag, and vilifying the blood of many Jonãthans that have ſaved Iſrael; inſiſting with 
much niceneſs on the unneceſſarieſt clauſe of their covenant wreſted, wherein the fear of 
change and the abſurd contradiction of a flattering hoſtility had hampered them, but not ſcru- 
pling to give away for compliments; to an implacable revenge, the heads of many thou- 
And cri nee ee eee ee 
Another ſort there is, who coming in the courſe of theſe affairs, to have their ſhare in 
great actions above the form of law or cuſtom, at leaſt to give their voice and approbation; 


13 

begin to ſwerve and almoſt ſhiver at the majeſty and grandeur of ſome noble deed,” as if 
they were newly entered into a great fin ; diſputing precedents, forms, and circumſtances. 
when the commonwealth nigh periſhes for want of deeds in ſubſtance, done With juſt and 
faithful expedition. To theſe I wiſh better inſtruction, and virtue equal to their ealling; 
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charity. Nor let any man be delue — — 
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For if all human power to execute, not accidentally but intendedly, the wrath of God up- 
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S364 © The Tenure of Kings, and Magiſtrates. 


on evil-doers without exception, be of God; then that power, whether" ordinary, or if 
that fail, extraordinary, ſo executing that intent of God, is lawful; and not to be reſiſted. But 
to unfold more at large this whole queſtion, tho with all expedient brevity, 1 ſhall here ſet 
down, from firſt beginning, the original of kings; how and wherefore exalted to that dient. 
above their brethren; and from thence ſhall prove, that turning to tyran y they'may be 
as lawfully depoſed and puniſhed, as they were at firſt elected: this'T ſhall d by autho- 
rities and reaſons, not learnt in corners among ſchiſms and hereſies, as our doubling di. 
vines are ready to calumniate, but fetched out of the midſt of choiceſt and moſt authentic 
learning, and no prohibited authors; nor many heathen, but moſaical, chriſtian, ortho. 


doxal, and which muſt needs be more convincing to our adverſaries, preſpyteria. 
No man who knows aught, can be ſo ſtupid to deny. that all men naturally were born 
free, being the image and reſemblance of God himſelf, and were by privilege above all 
the creatures, born to command and not to obey: and that they lived ſo, till from the 
root of Adam's tranſgreſſion, falling among themſelves to do wrong and violence, and 
foreſeeing that ſuch courſes muſt needs tend to the deſtruction of them all, they agreed by 
common league to bind each other from mutual injury, and jointly to defend themſelves 
againſt any that gave diſturbance or oppoſition to ſuch agreement. + Hence came cities, 
towns, and commonwealths. And becauſe no faith in all was found ſufficient y binding, 
they ſaw it needful to ordain ſome authority, that might reſtrain by force and puniſhment 
what was violated againſt peace and common right. This authority and power of ſelf. 
defence and preſervation being originally and naturally in every one of them, and unitedly 
in them all; for eaſe, for order, and left each man ſhould be his own partial judge, they 


communicated and derived either to one, whom for the eminence of his wiſdom and inte- 


grity, they choſe above the reſt, or to more than one whom they thought of equal deſer- 
ving: the firſt was called a king; the other, magiſtrates : not to be their lords and maſters 

(though afterward thoſe names in ſome places were given voluntarily to ſuch as had been 
authors of ineſtimable good to the people) but to be their deputies and commiſſioners, to 
execute, by virtue of their intruſted power, that juſtice which elſe every man by the bond 
of nature and of covenant muſt have executed for himſelf, and for one another. And to 
him that ſhall conſider well why among free perſons, one man by civil right ſhould bear 
authority and juriſdiction over another, no other end or reaſon can be imaginable. Theſe 
for a while governed well, and with much equity decided all things at their own arbitre- 
ment : till the temptation of ſuch a power left abſolute in their hands, perverted them at 
length to injuſtice and partiality. Then did they who now. by trial had found the danger 
and inconveniences of committing arbitrary power to any, invent laws eicher framed or 
conſented to by all; that ſhould confine and limit the authority of whom they choſe to 
govern them': that ſo man, of whoſe failing they had proof, might no more rule over 
them, but law and reaſon abſtracted as much as might be from perſonal errors and frailties. 
„While as the magiſtrate was ſet above the people, ſo the law was ſet above the mag i- 
ftrate *.* When this would not ſerve, but that the law was either not executed, or miſap- 
plied, they were conſtrained from that time, the only remedy left them, to put conditions 
and take oaths from all Kings and magiſtrates at their firſt inſtallment to do impartial juſ- 
tice by law: who upon thoſe terms and no other, received allegiance from the people, that 
zs to ſay, bond or covenant to obey them in execution of thoſe laws'which they the people 
had themſelves made or aſſented to. And this oft-times with expreſs warning, chat if the 
king or magiſtrate proved unfaithful to his truſt, the people would be diſengaged. They 
added alſo counſellors and parliaments, nor to be only at his beck, but with him or with- 
out him, at ſet times, or at all times, when any danger threatened, to have care of the 
public ſafety. Therefore ſaith Claudius Seſell, a French ſtateſman, 4 The parliament was 
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This ſentence is omitted in the laſt edition. 
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mon good of them all, in who 


ſet as a bridle en which F iridldiies wacher « not becauſe our En oliſh 1 15 have 


not ſaid the ſame long before,” but * becauſe that French monarchy is 7 by all to be 


a far more abſolute ons han ours,” Thaethis and the reſt of what hath kitherro been ſpeken 


is moſt true, might'beicopiouſly appear throughout all ſtories heathen and chriſtian; # 
even of thoſe nations where kings and emperors have ſought means to aboliſh all ancient 
memory of the people's right: by their eneroachments and uſurpations. But I ſpare long 
inſertions, appealing to the German, Freneh, Italian, Arragonian, Engliſh, and not leaſt 
the Scottiſh Hiſtories: not forgetting this only by the way, that William the Norman, 
though a conqueror, and not unſworn at his ebronation; was compelled a ſecond time to 
take oath at St, Albans, ere the people would be brought to yield obedience. 
lt being thus manifeſt that the power of kings and magiſtrates is nothing elſe, bur whit 
is only derivative; transferred ati cdniehiteed mn to chem in truſt from the people to the com- 
the power yet remains fundamentally; and cannot be 
taken from them, without a violation of their natural birthright; and ſeeing that from 
hence Ariſtotle, and the beſt of political writers have defined a King, “ him who governs | 
to the good and profit of his people, and not for his own ends; it follows from neceflary 
cauſes, that the titles of ſovereign lord, natural lord, and the like, are either arrogan - 
cies, or flatteries, not admitted by emperors and kitgs' of beſt note, and diſliked by the 
church both of Jews, (Hai. xxvi. 13.) and ancient Chriſtians, as appears by Tertullian 
and others. Although generally ha people of Aſia,” and with them the Jews alſo, eſpe- 
cially ſince the time they choſe a king, — 275 _w te _ ounſe of God, are noted 
by wiſe authors much inclinable to flavery, We 
Secondly, that to ſay, as is uſual, the kin dod rig ee * Ugitiry, 
as any man to his inheritance, is to make the” ubject no better than the king's fave, his 
| and ſold: and doubtleſs, if hereditary title 


chattel, or his poſſeſſion that may be bought a 
ired, the belt foundation of it would be found but either in courteſy 


were ſufficiently I 


or convenience. But ſuppoſe it to be of right hereditary, what can be more juſt and le- 
gal, if a ſubj be to forfeit by law from himſelf and poſterity, all his 


dect for certain c 


inheritance to the king, than that a king for crimes proportional, ſhould forfeit all his 


title and inheritance to the peopl ? Unleſs the people muſt be thought created all 


for him, he not for them, and they all in one body in erior to him lingle; J which were a 
kind of treaſon a againſt che dignity of mankind to affirm. X 
Thirdly, it fallen; that to ſay kings are accountable to nens bur: God, is "ths over- | 
turning of all law and government. For if t e eme refuſe to give account, then all co- 
venants made with them at coronation, all oaths are in vain, and mere mockeries; all 
laws which they ſwear to keep,” made to no purpoſe : for if the king fear not God, 
(as how many of them do not?) we hold then our lives and eſtates by the tenure of his 
mere grace and mercy, as from a God, not a mortal magiſtrate; a poſition that none but 
Court- paraſites or men beſotted would maintain ! «* Ariſtotie therefore, whom we common 
ly alloy for one of the beſt interpreters of nature, and morality, writes in the fourth of 
his politics, chap. 'x.' that . monatchy unaccountable, is the 'worſt ſort of tyranny ; and 
leaſt of all to be endured by free · born men. And ſurely no chriſtian prince, not drunk 
with high mind, and prouder than thoſe pagan Cæſars that deified themſelves, would ar- 
rogate ſo unreaſonably above human condition, or derogate ſo baſely from a whole nation 
of men his brethren, as if for him only ſubſiſting, and to ſerve his glory, valuing them 
in compariſon of his own brute will and pleaſure no more than ſo many beaſts, or ver- 
min under his feet, not to be reaſoned with, but to be trod on; among whom there 
gk found ſo; many menen men for wiſdom, » ee, eee. LI 9hd: 5 
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346 The Tenure of Kings, and Magiſtrates!” — 
other reſpects but the fortune of: his dignity, far above him. Vet me would perſunde 
us thatthis abſurg opinion was king David's, 'becauſe in the li. pſalm he-cxies out to Sad, 
_ © Againſt thee ny have 1 ſinned; / as if Dayid had imagined that to mutden Uriah and 
adulterate his wife had been no ſin againſt bis neighbour, henas that law. of Moſes was 
to the King expreſly,. Deut. xvii... not to think ſo highly of himſelf abo bis brechren. 
David therefore by thoſe words could mean no. other, than either that che depch af his 
guiltineſs was Known to God only, or to ſo few as had not the will or power to, queſtion 
him, or that the ſin againſt God was greater beyond compare than againſt Uriah. What. 
ever his meaning were, any wiſe man will ſee that the pathetical words of a pſalm can be 
no certain deciſion. to a point, that hath abundantiy more certain rules to go by. How. 
much more rationally ipake the Heathen king Bemephen in 4 tragedy of Euripides, 
than theſe in terpreters would put upon king David? I rule not my people by t rann y, 
as if they were barbgrians, Far am myſelf liable, if, I do uryuſtly, to ſuſfer juſtly.” 
Not unlike was the ſpeech of Trajan the worthy, emperor, to one whom he made general 
of his prætorian forces: © Take this drawn ſwords: faith he, ta uſe for me, if ij 
| well; if nor, to uſe againſt me.“ Thus Dion relates. And not Trajan only, but Theo- 


dofius the younger, a chriſtian emperor, and one of the belt, cauſed-it to-be enatted: ax 
a rule undeniable and fit to be acknowledged by, all — and emperora, that a: prince is 


bound to the laws ; that on the een of law the 


* 


& Y thority of à prince depends, and to 
the laws ought to ſubmit, Wöpich edi, ot his remains yer. ung ese in che Cuts a 
Juſtinian, I. 1. tit. 24. as a ſacred, conſtitution to all the ſucceeding emperotra. How 
then can any king in Europe maintain and write himſelf accountable, to none; but God 
when emperors in their own jmperial-ftatutes/have, written and.decreed) themſelves account- 
able to law ?, And indeed where ſuch account is not feared he that bids a man. reign or 


* 
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It follows, laſtly, that ſince the king or magiſtrate holds his authority oß the; people, 
both originally and naturally for their good in the firſt place, and not his own; then may 
the people as oft as they ſhall judge it for the beſt, either chuſe him or reject him, retain him 
or depoſe him though no tyrant, merely by the liberty and right of free · horn men to be 
governed as ſcems to them beſt. This, though it cannot but ſtand wich plain reaſan, ſhallbe 
made good alſo by Scripture, Deut. xvii, 14. Mhen thou art come into the; land which. 
the Lord thy God, giveth thee, and ſhall ſay Iwill ſet aking.oyer.me; like;as.alkthe nacions. 
about me. - Theſe words confirm us that the right of chuſing, yea of changing tbeit on 
government, is by the grant of God himſelf in the people. And therefore: when, they 
deſired a king, though then under another form of government, and: though their 
changing diſpleaſed him, yet he that was himſclf their, king, and rejected bi them, 
would not be à hindrance to what they intended, further than by perſuaſion, -butcthar. 
they might do therein as they ſaw good, 1 Sam. viii. only he reſerved to bimſelß the no- 
mination of who ſhould reign over them. Neither did that exempt the king as if he were 
to God only accountable, though by his eſpecial command. anginted,, Therefore David 
firſt made a covenant with the elders of Iſrael, and ſo was by them . anointed king,” 2 Jam. 
v. 3. 1 Chron. xi. And Jehoiada the prieſt, making Jehoaſh king, made, à covenant 
| between him and the people, £ Kings xi. 17 Therefore when Roboam at his. coming 
to the crown, rejected thoſe conditions which the Iſraelites, brought him, hear what they 
anſwer him, * What portion have we in David, or inheritance in thę ſon of Jeſſeſ Se 
to thine own houſe David.” And fer the like conditions not performed, all Iſrael - ber 
fore that time depoſed Samuel; not for his own default, but for: the miſgonerntnent of 
his ſons, But ſome will ſay to both theſe examples, it; was evilln done. L.anker,;that: 
not the latter, becauſe it was expreſly allowed them in the law to ſet up a king if they 
pleaſed ; and God himſelf joined with them in the work; though in ſome ſort it was at 
that time diſpleaſing to him, in reſpect of old Samuel who had governed them uprightly. 
As Livy praiſes the Romans who took occaſion from Tarquinius a wicked prince * 
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is (LP ts fo He calls lem. their brethrefi, .no 
Co the Ar, himſelf, not by ag le. 
| only of 1 , as in the 0 mer example, © 
forbid to molelt them. And thaſe grave 


e Thus faith 


brethren, "this rhitg 


ation, an ES that 28 
Ye he had not otherwi 


and wiſe — Rehobodin' firſt adviſed with, ſpake no ſuch thing, as Our old 
y-hedded'flarterers now are wort; ſtand uf | you birth-right, ſcorn to caj itulate, you 


200 of God not of them; for they Knew n 


1 Matter, unleſs conditions but gave, 


him politic council, 491 in x civil tranſaction. Therefore kingdom and | magiſtracy, whether 


ſupreme or f 


1bordifiate; i called A human ordinance,” 1 Pet. il. 13, &c.. which we are 


chere taught is che will of God we ſhould'fubrait” to, ſo far as for the puniſhment of, 


evil doers, aid the encou 
« * But to 


t of them that do welt « Submit, faith ke as free men.“ 


any civil power unaccountable, unqueſtiohable, and not to be reliſted, 1 no not in 


wickedneſs; and violent actions, how can ve ſubihit as free men?“ There ol no. power 
but of God?? faith” Paul, Rom: xiii. as much as . God put it foot mian's heart to find 


out that 


way at Grit för Ommon de afld preſeryation, 2 provi e 5 e thereof; 
elſe it contracts Peter, mired avthority an 0 din. e 


It muſt be alſo 


underſtood of ' lawful and juſt power, elſe we read of great power in the a affairs and King: © 
doms of the worlpernitied ow the devil: for faith he to Chrift, Luke iv, 6. all this 


1 


will Igwe thes and the glory oft them, for it is delivered to me, and to whornſocyer will, | 

give it: neither did hee, or Chriſt gainſy what he affitmmed ;" for in the thirteenth'of 
the Revelation we read how the dragon gave to the beaſt his power, his Feat, and great au- 
thority: which beaſt ſo authorized moſt e 


acht th be the'tyrannical powers and kingdoms 


of the earth. Therefore Saint Paul in the forecited chapter cells us, that N magiſtrates he 
means, as are not a terror to the good but to the evil, ſuch as bear not the ſword in vain, 
but to puniſh offenders, and to encourage the good. 1 —1 ſuch only be mentioned here as 
powers to be obeyed, and our ſubmiſſion to them only required, then doubtleſs thoſe 
pony that do the contrary, are no powers ordained of God; and by y conſeq nſequence no ob- 
gation laid upon us to obey or not to reſiſt them. And it may be well. obſerved that 
both theſe Apoſtles, whenever they give this Precept, ex preſs it in terms not concrete, 
but abſtract, as logicians are wont to ſpeak; that is, they mention the ordinance, the 
power, the authority, before the perſons char 'exeute it; and what that power is, leſt. 
we ſhould berdectived; they deſcribe exactly. So that if the power be not ſuch, or the 
2 execite not ſuch power, neither the one nor the other is of God, but of the devil, 
and by conſequence'to be reſiſted. From this expoſition. Chiryſoſtom alſo on the fame 
place diſſents not; explaining chat thefe'words wete' not written in behalf of a tyrant. 


And this'is verified by David, himſelf a king, 


atid Iikelieſt to be the author of the pſalm 


xciv. 20. which faith, Shall the Throne of iniquity have fellowſhip with thee ?” And it, 

were worth the knowing, ſince kings in ons S ob and that by Scripture, boaſt the 

juſtneſs of their title, by olding it immediate yet cannot Thow the time when 

God ever ſet on the throne dende Ge Neb bein when th he people choſe them; 
e 


why 1 ſame reaſon, fines God aſcribes as oft to h 
e throne, it ſhould not be thought as lawful, and as much from. God when none 


from t 


the caſting hoc of . princes, 


are ſeen to do it but the people, and chat for juſt cauſes... For if it needs. muff be a fin in 
them to depoſe; it may as likely be'a ſin to have. elected. And contrary, if the people's 
act in election be 1 pleaded by a king; as the act of God, and the moſt juſt title to enthrone 


him, why ma 


Hoy the people's alt of e be as well pleaded by Te ple as the act 


of God, andre ; moſt juſt feaſon to 42 kim? So that Veſect the title a ad Juſt right of 
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348 The T 1 af Kings a 10 1. | | 
reigning or r depoſing i in reference $0 ed pas is found in Sęripture to ben en viſible only 
in the people, and dependi n guſtice and — Thus far hath been con- 
ſidered chiefly the power ee 062 magiſtrates; how it Was, and is originally the 
ople's, and by them conferred in _ only to be employed to the common peace and 
Ee with liberty therefore and right remaining in them to reaffinie deen themſelves, if | 
100 kings or m agiſtrates it be abuſed; or to diſpoſe, of . my alteratien, | 
moſt conducing to the public good. porters are 


7e may from hence with more caſe, and force off argument determin Ee t 


and what the br may do againſt him. A tyrant whether by by right eoming | 
to the crown, is he who regarding neither law nor the common good, reigns only for him: 
ſelf and his faction: Thus St. Bail Ong others rt him. And becauſe his power 
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But of theſe I name no more, leſt it be a; eded they were Henlasi + 0 Wins: to 
. another ſort of men that had the M246 e of true religion. Among the Jews 
this cuſtom of tyrant-killing was not unuſual. Firſt Ehud, a man whom God had raiſed 
to deliver Iſrael from Eglon king of Moab, who had conquered and ruled over hem 
eighteen years, being ſent to him as an ambaſſador with a jd hey New him in his own 
houſe. But he was a foreign Prince, an enemy, and Ehud beſides had ſpecial warrant 
from God. To the firſt J anſwer, it imports not whether foreign or native: For no prince 

ſo native but profeſſes to hold by law; which when he himſelf overturns; breaking all 
the covenants and oaths that gave him title to his, dignity, and were the bond and * 
liance between him and his people, what differs he from an outlandiſh king or from aa 
enemy? For look how much right the king of Spain hath to govern us at all, ſo much 
Tight hath the king of England to govern, us tyrannically. If he, though not bound 
to us by any league, coming from Spain in perſon to ſubdue us, or to deſtroy us, might 
lawfully by the peopee le of England either be ſlain in fight. or put to death in captivity,” 
what hath a native to plead, bound by ſo many covenants, benefits and honours to 


the welfare of his people ; 485 he Se the contempt of all laws and 1 the 
only tie of our KELIS to him, for his own will's ſake, and a 


e after ſeven years warring and deſtroying of his beſt ſub; 


-- 


yielded ee think! to: ſcape! unqueſtionable, as a thing divine; in reſpect of 
re ſo many thouſand chriſtians deſtroyed 15 lie uraccounted for, P allotihg with. 
their ſaughtered carcaſſes all the land over, and crying for venge nde againſt the living 
that ſhould have rightel them? Who knows not'that there is a titual bond of amity ad 
brotherhood between man and man over all the world; neither is it the Engliſh\ſca that can - 
ſever us from that duty and relation? a ſtreighter bond yet there is between 7 

jects, neighbours} and friends. But when any of theſe do one to another ſo as Hoſtility 
could do no worle, What doth the law define: leſs againſt them, than open wr 
and invaders ? or if the law be not preſent or too weak, ' what, doth ir fra wet lk 
than ſingle defence or civil war? and from that time forward rhe law of civil defenſive: 
war differs nothing from the law of foreign hoſtili „ Nor is it diſtance of place thät 
makes enmity, but enmity that makes: diſtance. He therefbre that keeps peace wich me, 
near or remote, of whatſoever nation, is to me a8 tir as allicivil-and Human 


Engir nn and 2 but if man forgetting all laws; human, civib 
and reli , offend againſt li andi liberty, to hi ded and to the law in his behalf, 
thou in the ſame womb, he is no better than 4 Turk, a'Saracen, 2 Heather. 


This is goſpel, and this was ever law among equals how muck rather then in force: 
againſt any King whatever, who in reſpect of che people is confelled* inferior and nd 
equal: to diſtinguiſh therefore of w-#yrant by outlandiſn, or meſtie, is 0 
To the ſecond; that he was an enemy; I anſwer, what tyrant is no 4 
Jews had been acknowledged as their ſovereign, they had ſerved him e n years, as. 
long almoſt as we our William the conqueror, in all which he could « ver de io Wwe * | 
ſtateſman but to have taken of them oaths of aer and al gie hey made 
themſelves his proper ſubjects, as their ! i ja t-by-Fhod teſtified; 1 8 : 
the third, that he had ſpecial warrant to kill gion lin that manner, it dannet Be granted, 
becauſe not expreſſed  'it is plain that he was raiſed by God to be 4 del weren and went on. 
juſt principles, ſuch as were then and ever held ale wable to deal ſo by a tyrant that coul 
no otherwiſe be dealt with. Neither: did Samuel, thaugh'a pro 1 his on han 
abſtain from Agag; a foreign: enemy, no doubt; ee the reaſon}! As thy ſwo 
bath made women childleſs,” à cauſe that by the ſentence of law ieſdlf nullifies all rela 
tions. And as the law is between brother and brother, father and ſon; maſter and ſer- 
vant, wherefore not between king or rather tyrant and people ? And whereas Jehu hack 
ſpecial command to ſlay Jehoram à ſucceſſiue and hereditary tyrant, it ſeems not the leſs 
imitable for that; for where a thing grounded ſo much on natural reaſon hath the addition 
of a command from God, hat does it but eftabliſh the lawfulneſs of ſuch an act? Nor 
is it likely that God, who had fo many ways of niſhing the houſe of Ahab, would have 
ſent a ſubject againſt; his prince, if the fact in itſelf, as done to à tyrant, had been of badi 
example. And if David refuſed; to lift his hand agaàinſt che Lord's anointed, the matter 
between them was not tyranny, but private enmity: and David as a private perſon had! 
been his own revenger, not ſo much the people's: hut when any tyrant at this day can 
ſhew himſelf to be the Lord's anointed, the only mentioned reafon why 1 Dari withheld. LN 
his hand, he may then, but not till chen, preſume on the ſame privilege: . 
We may paſs therefore hence to chriſtian times. And firſt our on Him FI 10 15 
much he favoured tyrants, and how: much intended they ſhould be found” or ho- 
noured among chriſtians, declares his mind not obſcurely; acceuntt 
authority 8 detter than Gentiliſm, yea though they ' flouriſhed: it over with the. 
ſplendid name of benefactots; cł - thoſe chat would be his diſtiples to uſurp» | 
no ſuch dominion; but that they who were to be of molt. autharity among them, 
mould eſteem themſelves/ miniſters; and ſervants te the public. Mat. x 2g „ The. 
Princes of the gentiles exerciſe lordſhip over them, and Mark x: 42. They that ſeemm 
to rule, ſaith. he, either ſlighting or accounting them no lawful rulers; but ye ſhalk 
* oO but the greateſt among you hall be your ſervant.” And alchough he himſelf 
were: 


2 


ting” their abſolutes 


"350 The Tenure of Kings, and Magiſtrates, 
. were the meekeſt, and came on earth to be ſo, yet to a tyrant we hear him not vouchſaſe an 
humble word: but Tell that fox,” Luke xiii. 4 So far we ought.to be from thinking 
4 Chriſt and his goſpel ſhould be made a fanftuary for tyrants from juſtice, to whom 
his law before never gave ſuch protection. And wherefore did his mother the virgin Mary 
a — a praiſe to God in her prophetic ſong, that he had now by the coming of Chrit, 
Dynaſta's,. or proud monarchs. from the throne, if the church when: God mani 
wer in them to do ſo, ſhould. rather chooſe all miſery and vafſalage to jo 
7 them {till ſit on theit potent ſeats to be adored for doing miſchief? 1 
i. is 1 1 for nathing that tyrants by a kind of natural inftin@ both hate and fear 
more than the true church. and ſaints of God, as. themoſt dangerous enemies wing 
verters of monarchy, though indeed of tyranny ; hath not this been the perpetual cry of 
courtiers, and court - prelates? whereof no likelier cauſe can be alledged, but that they 
well diſcerned the mind and principles of moſt devqut and zealous men, and indeed the 
very diſcipline of church, tending to the diſſdlution of all nx. Ne maruel thes i if 
ſince the faith of Chriſt received, in purer or im x depol pi 
him to death for tyranny, hatþ been accountechſo qu uit 
have both upheld and taken part with ſubjects ini ge ation. Mods La 
himſelf. an emperor, and Son of Charles the: Great, being; judge — 
7 between be Es king of The Malt. pris Watte * 


in Tn age le: . 100 he, r Jul —— — boſe 8 535 

the 5 fe vernment before the pre — — Conſtantinus: Leo, another empe- 
ror, in the yzantine laws ſaith; 1. That: theend of. & king is for the e general good, which 
he not performing, is but the counterfeit of a king.” Andi to prove that ſome of our 
awn. monarchs, have acknowledged that their high affice e exempted them not frum 
ment, they ng the ſword of St. Edward E by an officer who was called 
earl; of the P2 alace, even at the times of their higheſt: pomp and ſolemnities ; to mind 
them, ſaith Matthew Paris, the. beſt of our hiſtorians, that: if they erred; the ſword hid 
power to reſtrain them. And hat reſtraint the ſword comes to 9 having both 
edge and point, if any Sceptic will doubt, let him feel. Itꝛis alſo affirmed from diligent 
ſearch made in our ancient books of law,. that the: peers and barons of England had à le- 
gal right to judge the king: which was the cauſe moſt likely, (for it could: be no flight 
cauſe,) that they were called his peers, or equals; This: however: may ſtand immoyable; 
ſo long as man hath to deal with no better than man; that if our law judge all mem to the 
loweſt by their peers, it ſhould in all equity aſcend alſo, and judge this higheſt; And fo 
much I find both i in our own and foreign: ſtory; that dukes;. earls, and marqueſies were 


at ffirſt not hereditary, not empty and vain titles, but mames of truſt and offibe, and with 


the office ceaſing; as induces me to be of opinion, that every worthy man in parlament 
(for the word baron imports no more, ) might for the public good be thought a fit peer und 
judge of the king; without regard had to petty caveats, and circumſtancts, the chief im- 
pediment in high affairs, and ever ſtood upon moſt by circumſtantial mend Whence 
doubtleſs our anceſtors; who were not ignorant with what rights either eue 
conſtitution had endowed them; when oaths wer at coronation, and renewed in parlia- 
ment would not ſerve, thought it no way illegal to depoſe and put to death their ty- 
rannous kings. Inſomuch that the parliament drey up a charge againſt Richard the Se- 
cond, and the commons requeſted to have banka r. ar againſt him, that the realm 
might not be endangered. And Peter Martyr, a divine —— rank on the third of 
Judges approves their doingd. Sir Thomas Smith alſo, a proteſtant andi a ftateftnan, in 
his commonwealth of England, putting the qurſtion, . whether it be lawful to riſe 
Wand a tyrant ?” anſwers, that the r of ee the a 2 7 


1 ! 
LO 


7 * "TP ſentence i is omitted i in the laſt edition. | 1. ' 3 + 15 a 


to this and, 4 Fe 
e 295 ut I 


N fit 

th. This 

a produce of pre- 

w yy ; in Form un oa of hich, 191 OE titles 6f leas ate. 17 of ye 15 If aty 
object that Gildas condemns the Britons for ſo doing, the anſwer is as ready Har he con. 
demns them no more for ſo doing, chan he did before for fu ig fc 155 faith hs, 
« They anvinted them Kings, not of God," but ſuch zs were mere Bloody. han tie! 75 

Next, he condemns them not at all for de rig them to'dearh, ok fot doing 

over-haſtily,” without trial or well examining-the cauſe, and for ele others worſe 12 

their room Thus we have 5 both Nr eh and molt beg Pehl one the peop le 
of Britain have One and put chriftian e f 


proteſtant, held ir over 10 ſes 1 ing 82 dae er jeir Keys 
a warrant of Scripture, to bring indifferently 'both eg TR EY 00 A 1255 4 
moſt rigour of their canonvand cenſures gecleſiaſtical, eyen wo he iting him with a flat | 
excommunion, if he perſiſt impenitent 4 what Hinders But that the tern oral law both | 
may and ought, though-without a ot aſpecid text or precedent, extend with like 0 
the civil ſword, to paß off, wittiout exc Lion, Him that capitally; elfen, FA 
that juſtice and religion are from the' ſame” God}. and works of juſtice * Net ties more. 
acceptable? Vet WT ate tha ſome lately with the tongues and argumente of walignant 
backſliders have written that the proceedings now in Parliament agaimſt the Kit 
without precedent from any proteſtant ſtate or kingdom, the exam les Whie 1 ph | 
be all proteſtant, and chiefly preſpyterian. 1 
In the year 1 546; the Duke of Saxony, Landgrave of Hem; 22 | 


i 5 OT | 
league, raiſed! open war againſt Charles the Fifth their emperor, ſent him à deffance, re- 
nounced all faith and allegiance toward him, and debated long in council whether; the! 
ſhould give him ſo much as the title of Cæfar- Skidan. 1. 1 . At 4 7 . 
this wanted of depoſing or of killing, but the power to do it. 
In the year 1959, · he Scots proteſtants claĩming Sg of dere a gel 15 . 
liberty of conſcience, ſhe anſwering that promiſes were not to be claimed of princes be- 
yond what was commodious for them to grant, told her to her face in the patliament thety . 
at Sterling; that if it were ſo, they*renounced their obedience; and ſoon after *betook. 
them to arms,. Buchan Hiſt. 1.16. Certaibly when affegiatice f 8 rel ri 1 ced, that Ver 7 
hour the king or queen is in effect depoſed; og OY 
In the year 1 564, John Knex a moſt famous tas, and' the reformer of Sake 92 | 
the preſbyterian diſcipline; at a general aſtmbly maintained o pol ly in 4 ann 
Lethington the ſecretary of ſtate, thar fübjects might and « 8 to execùte 
ments upon their king; tht" che fact of Jehu and er a ef king, M the Þ 
ground of God's ordinary command to put ſuch and ſuch offenders to death, was not e. ; 
traordinary, bur tobe imitated of all that preferred the kbnour of God to the affection of, 
fleſh and wicked princes; that Kings, if t hey offend, have no p 9 15 to, be etem pte 
from the puniſtiments of law more than an other fubjett ; ſo that if 'the king be a ale” 
derer, adulterer;- or idolater, he ſhould fathers not as a king, bur as an offender ;; and this 
poſition he repeats again and again before them 9 yas the o ed of John 
Craig anothen learned divine, a eber e made by yran of W415 or the ne. 
 gligence of people, their poſterity might abrogate, Ag m alf things according to the” * 
Ciginal inftirurion of caommonwealths. And Knox being commanded by the SIT © 
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bois to Calvin and other learned men for their Judgments in 
ng that both himſelf was fully reſolved in conſqence, | 

SF h ad the ſame opinion under hand-writing of many the moſt gell : 
chat he knew in Europe; that if he ſhould: move the queſtion to chem azain,' what ſhould 
he th for Wer 0g , ee ee ? All this. is far more lar ben | 
eee. fl | 


eccleſiaſtic hiſto ry of Scotland, I. 4. with many ct 
diligence by Scotſmen of beſt er among them at the e of 


over, ſet out w 
theſe troubles 3 as if they laboured to inform us what we were to toy; an what they in- 
tended upon the like occaſion. . | 
And to let the world know that the whole Church and proteſtant fate of Scotland ; in 
| thoſe pureſt times of reformation were of the ſame belief; three years: after, : they met in 
the field Mary their lawful and hereditary queen, took her bat Noyes yielding before fight, 
kept her in priſon, and the ſame year depoſed her. Buchan, Hiſt, 1. 18. 
And four years after that, the Scots in juſtification of their depoſing queen Mary, / 
embaſſadors to queen Elizabeth, and in a written declaration alledged that they had uſed 
towards her more lenity than ſhe deſerved ; that their anceſtors had heretofore [puniſhed 
their kings by death or baniſhment; that the Scots were a-free nation made king whom 
they freely choſe, and with the ſame freedom un-kinged him they ſaw cauſe, by ri 
of ancient laws and ceremonies yet remaining, and old cuſtoms yet among che high- 
landers in chuſing the head of their .clans, or families; all which, with many pay argu - 
ments, bore witneſs that regal power was nothing elſe but a mutual covenant or as 
tion between king and people. Buch. Hiſt. 1. 20. . Theſe were Scotſmen and or wa 
tians: but what meaſure then have they lately offered, to think ſuch. liberty leſs Weben 
us than themſelves, preſuming to N95 him upon us for a maſter, whom their law 
ſ˖ſcarce allows to be their own ? If now then we hear them in another ftrain than 
heretofore in the pureſt times of their Church, we may be confident: it is the voice of 
faction ſpeaking in 3 not oft truth and reformation. Which po leſs in England ” 
than in Scotland, by the mouths of thoſe faithful. witneſſes men called puritans and 
non-conformiſts, ſpake as clearly for the putting down, yea the utmoſt puniſhing of kings, 
as in their ſeveral treatiſes ma * be read; even from the firſt reign.of lizabeth- to. theſe 
times. Inſomuch that one of them, whoſe name was Gibſon fotetold king James, he 
ſhould be rooted out, and conclude his race, if he perſiſted to uphold biſhops. - And that 
very inſcription, ſtamped upon the firſt coins at his coronation, a naked ford in a hand 
with theſe words, ** Si mereor, in me,” © againſt me, if I deſerve, not only manifeſted the 
judgment of that ſtate, but ſeemed alſo. to TE: the ſentence of divine oe! in this 
event upon his ſon.” EE 
In the year 1 19 the ſtates of Holland, ina. general aſſembiy at the Hague, abjured al 2 
obedience and ſubjeftion to Philip king of Spain; and in à declaration juſtify their ſo 
doing; for that by his tyrannous government, againſt faith ſo many times given fir 
hroken, he had loſt his right to all the Belgic provinces ; that therefore they depoſed him, 
and declared it lawſul to chuſe another in his ſtead. Thuan, . 74- From that time to 
this, no ſtate or kingdom in the world hath . equally proſpered: But let them remember 
17 to look with an evil and Feen eye upon Wan twee walking by the ſame 
rule. wh 
But what 2" theſe examples to preſbyterians, I mean to thoſe who! now of late would 
ſcem ſo much to abhor de Tabus whenas they to all chriſtendom have given the lateſt 
and the livelieſt example of doing it themſelves. 1 queſtion not the lawfulneſs of raiſing 
war againſt a tyrant in defence of religion, or civil liberty; for no proteſtant Church from 
che firſt Waldenſes of Lyons and Languedoc to this day, but have done it round, ws 
maintained it lawful, - But this I doubt not to affirm, that the petty ings who. now ſo 
much condemn. depoſing, were mie) men e thax depoſed: the king, and cannot # 
1 ” All this was omitted i in the la edition. : . ee eee t 3 
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relapſing, waſh off the guiltineſs from PORT CITE pb 


ing and 


with all * ſhift 


they themſelves, by theſe their ne dem made i it nee nene own | TRL 
warrantable actions into rebellion... :- i; Fakes tlagees Ne: 
There is nothing that ſo actually makes. 4 . of England, as ig fal poflilion: th 


ſupremacy in all Cauſes both Civil and Eccleſiaſtical :/and nothing that ſo actually makes 
a ſubject of England, as thoſe two oaths; of neg groan and ſupremacy. obſerved without 
| equivocgting, or any mental reſervation. doubt then when the king . ſhall com- a 
mand things already conſtituted in church or ſtate, obedience is the true eſſence of a fub- . 20 
ject, either to do, if it be lawful, or if he hold the thing unlawful, to ſubmit to that pe- 
oy which the law impoſes, ſo long as he intends to remain a ſubject. Therefore when 
che pro or any part of them, all riſe againſt the king and his au ity, ing 
w in any thing eſtabliſhed, civil or eccleſiaſtical, | I do not ſay it is ee 4 the 
| 5 commanded though eſtabliſhed be unlawful, and that they ſought, firſt: all dae means 
of redreſs (and no man is further bound to law) but I ſay it is an abſolute renouncit 
ſupremacy and allegiance, which in one word is an actual and total depoſing of the king, 
and the ſetting up of another ſupreme authority over them. And whether the preſbyte- 
rians have not done all this and much more, they will not put me; I ſuppoſe, to eee up 
a ſeven years ſtory freſh i in the memory of all men. Have they not utterly brol an 1 
ol allegiance, . reje the king's command and authority. ſent\ther from /any page of the . 
kingdom whether in things lawful or. unlawful ? Have they not ahjured wepnbof fupre- 
macy, by ſetting up 0 parliament without the king, ſupreme to all their obedience, and 
though their vow, and covenant bound them in general to the par t, yet Ci 
adhering to the lefler part of lords and commons that remained Adler as a6 term .it 
andeven of them, one while to the commons without the lot ords, ano 
without the common 


were, to bold e for ſupreme w whom ag found, at 155 time . 8 
5 — the che | 
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MEA MAC eee new — 9 2 Fd 
. notwithſtandin 1 retro l ark: in atten terms unkinged the king, mych 
more then hath their n years war, not depoſed him only, but outlawed him, and der 
fied him as an alien, 2 rebel to law, and enemy to the ſtate. It muſt needs he.clear to 
any man not averſe from reaſon, that hoſtility. _ ſubjection are tuo direct and poſit 
contraries, and can no more in one ſubject ſtand together in reſpect of the ſame kipg,/than 
one perſon at the ſame time can be in two remote places. Againſt W N therefore the fubje®: G 
is 4 => hoſtility, we "PE be confident Io to him he is n me e 55 0 
For. 0 * 35 
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not levied all theſe wars againſt him whether offenſtve or 'defenſive (for defence in 


conceive a diſobligement. If T'covenanit, not to hurt an enemy, in favour Ef him and 


ſwayed, it had been doubtleſs better, not to have inſerted in a covenant'u 


while he is a king, Then they certainly who by depoſing him have long ſinee taken 
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| hoſtiliry takes place of ſubjetionz for they can bg ne means ceultt together, en him i 


king can be not only no king, but an enemy. 80 chat from hence we ſhall not need dif. 


pare whether they have depoſed him, or what they have defaulted towards him as no 


ing, but ſhew maniſeſtly how much they have done toward the killing him. Ive yi 
equally offends, and moſt prudently before-hand) und given commiſſion to Nay! where 
33 knew his perſon could not be exempt from danger? And if chance "or flight 
Had not faved him, how often had they killed him, directing their artillery without blame 
or prohibition, to the very place Where they ſaw'him ſtand? Have they not ſequeſtred 
kim, judged or unjudged, and converted his revenue to other uſes, detaining Trot hitn, 
nd delinquent, all means of livelihood, fo tharfor Them Jong ſince he might have 

their 


as à grand del | | 00d n 
perlfed, or have ſtarved? Have they not hunted and purſued him found about the 
dom with ſword and fire? Have they not formerly denied to treut with him, and tl 


now recanting miniſters preached againſt hitn, ks à reprobite incurable, an eflemty to Gbd 
and his church, marked for deſtruction, and therefore not to be treated with? Have they 


not befteged him, and to their power forbid him water and fire, ſave what they ſhot againſt 


him to the hazard of his life ? Yet while they thus aſſaulted and endangered it with hoſtile 
deeds, they ſwore in words to defend it with his crown and dignity; not in or 


: | er, as it 
ſeems now, to a firm and laſting peace, or to His repentance after all this blood; b 
ſimply, wit out regard, Without remorſe or any comparable value of all the fniſeries and 
calamities ſuffered by the poor people, or to ſuffer hereufrer tlirough his dbMinacy or im- 
penitence. No underſtanding man can be ignorant that covenafits are ever made accord- 


ing to the preſent ſtate of perſons and of things; and have ever the more general laws of 


nature and of reaſon included in them, though not 


enant f | in th prefied. If I make'a voluntary to- 
venant as with a man to do him go 


d, and he prove afterwurd a monſter to me, Iſhould 


forbearance, and Hope of his amendment, and he, after that, Mall do me tenfold injury 
and miſchief to what he had done when 1 ſo covenanted, and ſtill be plotting what 'ma 
tend to my deſtruction, I queſtion not but that his after-a&ions releaſe ine; nor know 
covenant fo facred that withholds me from demanding juſtice on him. Howbeit, had nit 
their diſtruſt in a good cauſe, and the faſt and Kok of bur prevaricating divines over- 
gations, and words, not works of ſupererrogating allegiance to their enemy 12 way 
advantageous to themſelves, had the king prevailed, as to their coſt many would have 
felt; but full of ſnare and diſtraction to our friends, uſeful only, as we now find, to 


our adverſaries, who under ſuch a latitude and ſhelter of ambiguous interpretation have 


ever ſince been plotting and contriving new opportunities to trouble all again. How 


much better had it been, and more becoming an undaunted virtue, to have declared 


openly and boldly whom and what power the people were to hold ſupreme, as on the like 


- occaſion proteſtants have done before, and many conſcientious men now in theſe" times 
have more than once beſought the parliament to do, that they might go on upon a ſure 


* 


# + 
. 


5 ere rr a ridling covenant in their mouths, ſeeming to ſwear- counter, 
. 


almoſt in the ſame breath, allegiance and no allegiance; which doubtleſs had drawn off 


All the minds of fincere men from ſiding with them, had they not diſcerned their actions far 


more depoſing him than their words upholding him; which words made now the ſub- 


ect of cavillous interpretations, ſtood ever in the covenant, by judgment of the more 
diſcerning ſort, an evidence of their fear, not of their fidelity. What ſhould I retum 
to ſpeak on, of thoſe attempts for which the king himſelf hath often charged the pre 


byrerians of ſeeking his life, whenas in the due eſtimation of things they might without 
a fallacy be ſaid to have done the deed outright ? Who knows not that the king is a 
name of dignity and office, not of perſon ? Who therefore kills a king, muſt kill him 


from 


bund him the life of adi OG and is Uignity; ate 1 trueſt *. may 
be ſaid to have killed the 


ing: not only by their depoſing and waging war a inft | 
him, which: beſides the danger to his perſonal life, ſet him 1 We art oppoſite r 
from any vital function of a king, but hy their holding him in priſon, vanquiſke 
1 into their abſolute and deſpotic power, which brought kg to the loweſt degrade- 
ment and incapacity of the regal name. I ſay not, by whoſe -matchleſs valour next un 
der God, leſt the ſtory of their ingratitude thereupon carry me from the purpoſe in 
hand, which is to convince them that they, Which L repeat again, were the men Who in 
the trueſt ſenſe killed the king, not only as is proved before, but by depreſſing him their 
king far below the rank of a ſubject to the condition of 4 cäptive, without: intention to 
— him, as the chancellor of Scotland in a ſpeech told him plainly ;at-Newcaſtle, 
unleſs he granted fully all Their demands, which they knew he never meant. Nor did 
they treat, or think of — him, till their . to the army that delivered 
them, not their love or duty to the king, joined them ſecretiy wirh men ſentenced ſo 
oft for reprobates in their own mouths, by — ſuttle inſpiring they grew mad upon 
a moſt — r if the whole bent of their actions had not 
been king kimſelf, but only againſt his evil counſellors, as they feigned. 
and 2 vherefore did they not — all that while to the true life of a 
king, his office, crown and digrity, when he was in their power, and they ed 
his neareſt en ? Ehe _ e is, . that 1 would "_ ing: tein: 


final paſs, 4 


nt. "of his own 
extinguiſhed all 


dead — — [all Her civil Acht Saber of king or 1 
a a captive; and a malefactor: Whom the equal 2 and jm eden ae ol juſti Jacen g was 
n more to ſpare than another ordinary ade obnoxibus to the 
n more than once drawn up againſe e his on confeſſion 
| ort bur ſummoned and ed in the ſight of God anil 
0 arſed ition worſe than ariy Ahab, or Antiochus, with ex- 
3 — all thoſe in _ name of God that made not war againſt him as bitterly 
as Meroz was to be curſed, that went not out againſt a Canaanitiſh Ring, almoſt in all the 
ſermons, prayers, and: fulminations that have been uttered: this ſeven years by thoſe clo- 
ven tongues of falſhood and diſſenſion, who now, to the ſtirr ing up of new diſcord, ak- 
quit him; and againſt their o diſcipline, which they boaſt to be the throne and ſcep- 
ter of Chriſt, abſolve him, unconfound him, though unconverted, unrepentant, unſen- 
ſible of all their precious faints and martyrs whoſe: blood they have ſo oft laid upen 
his head: and now again with a new ſovereign anointment can waſh. it all off, as if. it 
were as vile, and e ee won for than the blood of ſo many dogs in a time 
of peſtilence: giving lie toll the ated zeal tliat for theſe many 
years hath filled Tl — — TD fat upon the fooliſh people. „Miniſters of * 
dition, not of the goſpel, who while they: ſaw it manifeſtly tend to civi \ 
ſhed, never ceaſed exalperating the people againſt him; and. now that they ikel 
to breed new commotion, ceaſe not to incite others againſt the p people that have ſaved - 
them from him, as if ſedition were their only aim, whether aganſt him or for him. Ut 
cy as we have cauſe to truſt, will put other e into che people, and tir len 
from giving ear or heed to theſe mercenary”; Neger a of whoſe fury ind falſe pro- 
phecies, we have enough experience; and from the murmurs of n . N 
them to hearken rather with erected minds to the voice of our ſupreme magiſtracy, calling 
us to 0 liberty and the as deeds- 2 a reformed nn 3 with ol m_ 5 
2 3 t 


the life only of a priſoner, 


ative to _y © former, thy left in bis perſon ; 15 
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that as God was heretofore angry with the Je] who erde htm: and his form of -go- 
vernment to chuſe a king, ſo that he will bleſs us, and he ptopitious to us who reject 4 
king to make him only our leader, and fupreme go vernor in the 3 2 
may be of his own ancient government; if we e death but ſo much worth. in us 
entertain the ſenſe of our future happineſs, and the courage to receive: what Gad vouch 
ſafes us: wherein we have the hondur to precede other nations, ho are now ene 
to be our followers. For as to this queſtion in hand; what the people by their Juſt right 
may do in change of government, or of governor, we fee it cleared ſufficientiy; | 
other ample authority, even, from the mouths of | princes dennen Anz they 
that ſhall boaſt, as we do, to be a free nation, and not have in themſelves the power to 
remove, or to aboliſh any governor ſupreme, or ſubordinate, with che government itſelf 
upon urgent cauſes, may pleaſe their fancy with a tidiculous and painted freedom, fit 
to cozen babies; but are indeed under 22 and ſervitude; as wanting that power, 
which is the root and ſource of all liberty, to diſpoſe and cconomize in the land mhich 
God hath: given them, as maſters of family in their on houſe and free inberitance. 
Without which natural and eſſential power of a tree nation, though bearing high their heads, 
they can in due eſteem be thought no better than ſlaves and vaſſals born, in the tenure and 
occupation of another inheriting Lord. Whoſe government, though not illegal, or intolera- 
ble, hangs over them as a lordly ſcourge, not as a free government; and therefore to he abro- 
gated. How much more juſtly then may they fling off tyranny, or tyrants; ho being once 
depoſed can be no more than private men, as ſubject to the reach of juſtice and ara 
ment as any other tranſgreſſors? And certainly if men, not to ſpeak of heathen, both 
wiſe and religious, have done juſtice upon tyrants hat way they could ſooneſt, how 
much more mild and humane then is it, to give them fair and open trials to teach 
lawleſs kings, and all who ſo much adore them, that not mortal man, or his imperious 
will, but juſtice is the only. true fovereign and ſupreme: { majeſty u cen Lern . 
ceaſe therefore out of faction and hypocriſy,” to make e 
ſo juſt and honourable. *** Though perhaps till now, no proteſtant ſtate 
be . — to have openly Put to death their king, which lately ſome: 8 and 
imputed to their great glory; much miſtaking the matter. It is not, neither ought to 
be the glory of a proteſtant ſtate, never to have put their king to death ; it is the glory 
of a proteſtant king never to have deſerved death.” And if the parliament and military 
council do what they do without precedent, if it appear their duty, it argues the more 
wiſdom, virtue, and m agnanimity, that they know themſelves able to be a ecedent to 
others. Who perhaps in future ages, if they prove not too degener: | 
honour, and-afpire toward theſe exemplary and matchleſs deeds of their anceſtors, as 
the higheſt top of their civil glory and emulation. Which heretofore in Went xurſuance 
of . and 65 oreign dominion, ſpent itſelf vain gloriouſiy abroad; but henceforth may 
learn a better fortitude, to dare execute higheſt juſtice on them that ſhall- by force F 
arms endeavour the oppreſſing and bereaving of religion and their liberty at home: that 
no unbridled potentate or tyrant, but to his Rae for the future, may preſume ſuch high 
and irreſponſible licence over mankind,; to havoc and turn par cy pick whole-kingdoms 
of men, as though they were no more in reſpect of his perverſe will than a nation of 
Piſmires. As for the party called preſbyterian, of whom I believe very many to be 
good and faithful chriſtians, though miſled by ſome of turbulent ſpirit, I wiſh them ear- 
2 and calmly not to fall off from their firſt principles, nor to affect rigour and ſupe- 
riority over men not under them; not to compel unforcible things, in religion eſpecialhj, 
which if 'not voluntary, becomes a ſin; nor to affiſt the clamour and malicious drifts of 
men whom they themſelves have judged to be the worft of men, the obdurate enemies 
1 God and his CUT = nor to dart nen the actions of their mga, 1 m. of. 
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other argumen 1 cee wrdſted, vet Ws ſcriptures abe el prelates and malignants | 
againſt cheir own ſides, which though they hurt n otherwiſe, yet taken up by them to 


the condemyatiomf their ow]n doings, give ſcandal to all men, and diſcover in them - 


ſelves either extrem _ or apaſtacy.¶ Let them not , oppoſe their beſt friends and 
"ſocighesy! who mote them not at all, -infringe not the leaſt of their liberties, unleſs they 


call it their liberty col bind other mens conſciences, but are ſtill ſeeking to live at peace 
with them and brotherly accord. Let them beware an old and perfect enemy, 5 
though he hope by ſowing diſcord to make them his inſtruments, yet cannot forbear 
minute the open threatning of his deſtined revenge upon them, when they have ſerved 
his purpoſes: Lix them fear therefore, if they be, wiſe, rather what they have done al- 
ready, than har remains to do, and be warned in time they put no eier in princes: 
whom they have provoked, leſt they he added to the examples of thoſe that miſerably 
have taſted the event. Stories can inſorm them how Chriltiern, the Ita. King of. Der.-- 
mark, not much 3 hundred-years, paſt, driven out by his ſubjects, and received again 
upon new ache and ct ditions, broke through them all to his moſt bloody revenge; 
ing hi s when: w: his | hem-and their children. invited to 
5 urpoſe. How Maximilian dealt with thoſe of; Bruges,” though by me: 
diation of — German prinees reconciled to-them by ſolenn and public writings drawn. 
and ſealed. 1 —— 2aris was eHect o. that. credul 1QUS.. PEACE > which the 
French proteſtants made with Charles the IXth. their k ing: and that the main viſible 
vhich to this day hath ſaved the Netherlands from utter ruin, was their final not 
believing the perfidious cruelty | which as a conſtant maxi of ſtate hath been uſed - | 
the Spaniſh kings on their ſubjects that have taken arms and after, truſted, 9 as no 
latter age but can teſtify, heretofore in Bel 
to conclude with one paſt exception, though far more — David who d fanified | 
rudence might be alone ſufficient; : not to warrant, us only, but to inſtruct us, when once 
fe had taken arms, never after that truſted Saul, thou with tears and much e, 15 
he twice promiſed not to hurt him. Theſe inſtances, few of many, might admoni 
them, both Engliſh and Scotch, not tolet their oyn ends, and the the driving on of a faction, 
betray them bladly- into the ſnare of thoſe enemies whoſe revenge. looks on them as the 
men who firſt begun, fomented, and carried on beyo ond the cure of any ſound or ſafe 
ers dation, all the-jevil mich hath ſince e beſal] ep, them and theix. 
Ekn g. ; pH TY 
Du ſomething alſo to the e F ple to what. were needful ; not to be 
diſturbers of the civil affairs, being in hands better able and more belonging to manage 
them ; but to ſtudy; harder, and to 3 office of good Pitts knowing' that he. 
whoſe flock is leaſt among them, hath a dreadful charge, not performed by mounting 
twice into the chair with a formal preachment huddled up at the odd bours of a Whole 
lazy week, but by inceſſant pains and watching in 1 and out of ſeaſon, from houſe to 
| houſe, over the ſouls of — they have to feed. Which if they ever well conſidered, 
how little leiſure wouſd they find to be the moſt pragmatical ſideſmen of every popular 
tumult ma ſedition ? And Al this-while are to learn what the true end and reaſon is of 
the goſpel which they teach; and what a world it differs from the cenſorious and ſuper>- 
cilious brd ding over conſcience. It would be good alſo they lived ſo as might perſua 
the people 2 hated covetouſneſs, which worſe than hereſy, is idolatry; z 1 8 8 Plurali- 
ties, and all Lind of Simony; left rambling from benefice to benefice, like ravenous- 
wolves ſeeking where they may devour the biggeſt... of. which if ſome, well and 
warmly ſeated from the beginning, be not guilty, it were good they held not converſa-- 
tion with ſuch as are: let them be ſorry that being called to "afſeroble about referniihg the- 
church, they fell to progging and ſoliciting. the parliament, though they had renounced 
the name of prieſts, for a new ſettling of their tithes and oblations ; and double lined 
Benny with "ce W of 9 beyond the” * n of their 


— | | duty, 


ia itſelf; and this very year in Na And ny 


353 The Tenure of Kings, and Magiſtrates _ 
duty. Let them aſſemble in conſiſtory with their elders and deacons, according to an. 
cient eccleſiaſtical rule, to the preſerving of church-diſcipline, each in his ſeveral charge, 
and not a pack of clergymen by themſelves to belly-chear in their preſumptugus — 
or to promote deſigns, abuſe and gull the ſimple laity, and ſtir F. mut AS: 
lates did, for the maintenance of their pride 1 Theſe t if they 
and wait with patience, no doubt but all thir will go well without their dmpo fn ities 
or exclamations : and the printed letters they ſend ſubſcribed with the oſtenta- 
tion of great characters and little moment, would be more | conſiderable than nom they 
are. But if they be the miniſters of mammon inſtead of Chriſt, and ſcandalize. 
church with the filthy love of gain, aſpiring alſo to ſit the cloſeſt and the heavieſt: of 
tyrants, upon the conſcience, and fall notoriouſſy into the ſame ſins," hereof ſo pled 
and fo loud they accuſed the prelates; as God rooted out thoſe wicked ones immediately 
before, ſo will he root out them their imitators: and to vindicate his own glory = 
religion, will uncover their hypocriſy to the open world; and viſit. their;own heads 
that © curſe ye Meroz,” the very Motto of their pulpits, wherewith ſo frequently, not a; 
Meroz, but more like atheiſts, they moves bauen en the vengeance of Gall. and in- 

duced the zeal of his people. 15 ns „al legt Ani e 
„And that they be not what cer g for, true miniſters of the proteſtant dochine, 
taught by thoſe abroad, famous and religious men, who firſt reformed che church. or hy 
thoſe no leſs zealous, who withſtood corruption and the biſhops here at home, ;branded 
—_ with the name of puritans and nonconformiſts, we ſhall — teſtimonies 5 

; | make appear: that men may yet more fully bar the: i th ee e 

5 i vines, and theſe pulpir-rebrands. reg 7 £7 06 aud: i 10 
Luther. Lib. contra ruſlicos FE; lis. 1 1 by HP ay wee | 
1s eſt hodie rerum ſtatus, Nc. Such is the ſtate of thinks bat jo Pun that men nei- 
ther can, nor will, nor indeed ou! t. to endure Jonger the domination of ee princes” j 
Neque vero Cæſarem, &c. Neither is 'Cxfar to to make war as head of © 
protector of the church, defender of the faith; theſe titles being falſe and indy, and 
moſt kings being the greateſt enemies to religion.” Lib. de bello e rn 
1. 14. What hinders then, but that we may depoſe's or puniſſ them: 
Theſe alſo are recited by Cochlæus in his Miſcellamies to be the — Luther 
or ſome other eminent divine, then in Germany, when the proteſtants there entred into 
ſolemn covenant at Smalcaldia. Ut ora iis obturem, '&c. '< That I may ſtop their 
mouths, the pope and emperor are not born but elected, and may alſo ibe depoſedd as 
bath been often done.“ If Luther, or Whoever elſe thought fo, he could not ſtay there; 
for the right of birth or fucceſſion can be no privilege in nature coet la tyrant it inte. 
movable over a nation free born, without transforming that nation from the nature and 
condition of men born free, into natural, hereditary; and ſueceſſive ſlaues. Pherefore 
he ſaith further; To diſplace and throw down this Exactor, this Phalaris, this Nero, is 8 
work pleaſing to God;“ namely, for being ſuch a one: which is a moral reaſon. Ohall 
then 6 flight a conſideration as his hap to be not elective ſimply; but aby birth, 
= Wo, which was a meer accident, overthrow that which is moral, and make unpleaſing to 
1 5 God that which otherwiſe had ſo well pleaſed him? Certainly not: for if the matter be 
ä . rightly argued, election much rather than chance, binds a man to content himſeif with 
what he ſuffers by his own bad- election. Theugh indeed neither the one nor other 
binds any man, much leſs an prope to a neceſſary ſyfferance of thoſe. Weg and _ ; 
which they have ability and ft treng b enough giver wan to remove. | 


1 


„All that follows. to the end of this tract, 4 0 with ipnrerted eomma's, was a out nas in, | the uf 
edition, print-d 1738. in 2 vols. folio; but in that of Mr. Toland, who frſt collected the aurher“ works: 
how this, omiſſion aaſc, the reader will ſee in a note at the beginnipg of this tact, Page 341. 
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Pa PI es — kings reign perfidiouſly, and 0. the rule 
of C 2 — may 8 the word wy God be depoſed” 5 

Mihi engo compertum non eſt, &c. I kn] ⅛¶ net how it comes to pa chat kings | 

reign by ſucceſſibn, unleſs ĩt he with conſent of the whole people.“ ibid. 

Quum vero conſraſu, c. But when by ſuffrage and conſent of the whole people, | 
or the better part of them, ee eee, to death, "God is the chief leader 
in that. action. ibid. e 

Nune eum tam · tepidi ſors, Kc. + Now that we are 40 lukewarm. ie upholding 

K juſtice, we indure the vices: of tyrants to reign now a days with impunity z 1000 
therefore hy them we are trod underfoot, and ſhall at length with them be ed. 
Yet ways are not ATE or lkbchs: a non may be removed, but there wants publick 


juſtice.” ibid. 
1 e e 0 cow che 0 9 ef Jeſus Chriſt | 
ſpreading far and — — renew the lives of many to love innocence and. juſtice ; which 
if ye alſo ſhall do, ye ſhall be honoured. But if ye tall. 89 on to rage and do vio- 
lence, ye ſhall be trampled on by all men.” ibid. 

Romanum im n imò quodque, &c. When'the Banden emp or any other thall 
begin to oppreſs religion, and we 1 ſuffer it, we are as much guilty of religion 


ſo riemen as s the be gs rthemſelves.” Idem nen ee e. 


> 1 * 55 engen R 75 * 
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Calvin on Daniel. c. iv. v. 25 * | 
Hodie Monarch ſemper” in 5 5 Kc. « Now a days 3 8 always | 


— — > d: but hom many of _ to j 5 end 
only prete? fin may re Purpoſe is t grace 
of God mentioned in id title of. ings, File — they may- acknow Kier 


no ſuperior ? 

In the mean while God, whoſe name they uſe, to ſypport es vn hey willingly. 

would tread under their feet. It is therefore a 81 cheat when they boaſt to revgit * 

the grace of God.“ 12 ** 7 
Abdicate ſe terreni eine Ke. « Earthily princes depoſe themſelves while they riſes + 

againſt God, yea they are unworthy to be numbered among men: rather it beboxes us: 

i cut n en, to ny them.” On Dan. e c. vi. v. ö 


| Bucer on Matth. c. v. e 8 
Si pace cep f rior, he, «Ia ſovereign - prince endavrour' by arms to defend 
crinſgreſities, og e bvert thoſe things which are taught in the word of God, they who are 
in authority under him, ought firſt to diſſuade him; if they prevail not, and that he 
now bears himſelf not as a prince, but. as an enemy, and ſeeks to violate privileges and 
rights granted to inferior magiſtrates or commonalties, it is the part of pious magiſtrates, 
imploring firſt the aſſiſtance of God, rather to try all ways and means, than to betray. 
the flock: of Chriſt, to ſuch an enemy of God: for they Alſo are to this end ordained, 
that they may defend the people of God, and maintain thoſe things which are good and 
juſt. For to have ſupreme power leſſens not the evil committed by that power, but 
makes it the leſs tolerable; by how much the more 3 . Ones . 
the leſs eee the more unpardonably to be puniſhed.” “ 


of "ue Martyr we have ſpoke before. 5 


Wy * ! : 
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| Paræus in Rom. xiii, n | 
Gi eſt ct magiſtratus, c. They whoſe part TYAN 2 poo NE” FT OR 5 
may reſtrain them alſo from: outragious * or * them n but all magiſtrates 5 
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who exalted them, may lawfully degrade and puniſh them.“ 


| "Angſt. | 


360 Phe. Temire of Kings, and 
are ſet up either by parliament or by electors, or wn a + magitae 


«Of the Scots divines l need not mention others than the famouſeſt a * t 
and his fellow labourers in the reformation of Scotland; whoſe large treati es on a this fub! 
ject, defend the ſame opinion. To cite them ſufficiently, were to inſert their whole 
books, written purpoſely on this argument. ( Knox's' Appeal;“ and to the reader, 
where he promiſes in a poſtſcript that the book which he intended to ſet forth, called 
The ſecond blaſt of the trumpet,” ſhould maintain more at large, that the fame men 
moſt juſtly may depoſe, and puniſh him whom unadviſedly they have elected, notwith- 
ſtanding birth, ſucceſſion, or any oath of allegiance. Among our on divines, Cart. 
wright Ind: Fenner, two of the learnedeſt, may in reaſon ſatisfy us hat Was held by the 
reſt. Fenner in his book of Theology maintaining, that they who have power, that is 
to ſay a parliament, may either by fair means or by force depoſe a tyrant, whom he defines 
to be bn, that wilfully breaks all, or the principal conditions made between ee and the 
-commonwealth. Fen. Sac. Theolog, c. I 1 men e in a N epiſtle teſtifi 
e of che whole book. brett] nn 


Gilby de obedientit. p. 2 5, 254 106%. 125 
Kings have cheir ee of the People, who an ene CC 
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THIN TN England's complaint againſt the canons᷑ e 
1 The ber. may kill wicked princes as monſters and cruel beaſts. i 


Chriſtopher Goodman of obedience, 3; trated] 
Ke When WEN or N become blaſphemers of God, op 1755 and. 28 5 er 
. ubjects, they ought no more to be accounted kings of law Ee iſtrates, but AS private 
men to be examined, accuſed, and condemned and puniſhed by the law af, God, and 
being convicted and puniſhed by that law, it is not man's but God's doing. c. x. p. 139. 
By the civil laws, a fool or idiot born, and ſo proved, ſhall loſe the lands and inheri- 
tance whereto he is born, becauſe he i is not able to uſe them aright : : And, eſpecially ought 
in no caſe be ſuffered to have the g overnment of ORs nation; but there is uo ſuch 


ts as doth by t and fury of 
ungodly rulers ; ſuch therefore rob without God 6 pgs 59 Wo mo 5 oer wn . 
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[68 © When, magiſtrates ceaſe to do their e the Wen Ay as. it ry Without magi- 
ſtrates, yea worſe, :and then God giveth the ſword into the people $ hand, and he him elf 
is become immediately their head. p. 185. | 
If princes do right and keep promiſe with you, then do you owe to khez all humble 
- obedience ; 3 if not, ye are diſcharged, and your ſtudy ought to be in this caſe how, ye may 
depoſe: and puniſh according to the law ſuch rebels againſt G God. and ee of ei 
rountry,” P. 77 2 

his Goodman was a miniſter of the Englith Church at Geneva, asT adley Fenner 


as at Middleburrough, or ſome other place in that country. Theſe were the 1 of 


thoſe ſaints and confeffors who flying from the bloody perſecution of queen Mary, gather. 
ed up at length their ſcattered members into many congregatians ; whereof ſome in upper, 
ſome in lower: Germany, part of them ſettled at Geneva; where this author having 
PE on this N to the great liking of certain n learned; ad * e mor 

im, 
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*& . 
| and 
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him, was by them ſundry times and with much inſtance 


/ 
A, 
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n 5 
required to write more fully on 


that point. Who thereupon took. it in hand, and conferring with the beſt learned in 


thoſe parts, ers Pan Calvin was then living in the fame city) with their ſpecial ap- 
probation be publiſhed this treatiſe, air 

in the preface, that his brethren of England, the proteſtants, might be perſuaded, in the 
truth of that doctrine concerning obedience to magiſtrates. Whittingham in prefat, 


C * 


1 F 
ny 


iſhed this treariſ Far. apts (log is reſtified by Whittingham 


ce Theſe were the true proteſtant dives of England, our fathers in the faith we hold; 


dis was their ſenſe, ho for ſo many years labouring under prelacy, through all ſtorms 


» 0 


and perſecutions kept religion from eee, and delivered it pure to us, till there 
div 


aroſe a coyetous and ambitious generation of divines (for divines they call themſelves |) 


who feigning on a ſudden to be new converts and proſelites from epiſcopaey, under which - 


they had long temporiſed, opened their mouths at length, in ſhew againſt pluralities and 
prelacy, but with intent to ſwallow them down both; gorging themſelves like Harpy's 


on thoſe ſimonious places and preferments of their outed predeceſſors, as the quarry for 


which they hunted, not to plurality only but to multiplicity ; for poſſeſſing which they 


Of this faction, diverſe reverend and learned divines (as they are ſtiled in the phi- 


had accuſed them their brethren, and aſpiring under another title to the ſame authority 


fe 
” 
> o 


lactery of their own title. page) pleading the law fulneſs of defenſive arms againft the king. 


in a treatiſe called Scripture and Reaſon,” ſeem in words to diſclaim utterly the de- 


poſing of a king; but both the Scripture and the reaſons which they uſe, draw conſe- 


- quences after them, which without their bidding, conclude it lawful. -- For if by Scrip- 

ture, and by that eſpecially to the Romans, which they moſt inſiſt upon, ding Sy doing 

tat which is contrary to Saint Paul's definition of a magiſtrate, may be reliſted, they 
may altogether With as much force of conſequence be depoſed or puni 


ſhed... Andeif br 
reaſon the unjuſt authority of kings may be forfeited in part, and his power be real- 


ſumed in part, either by the parliament or people, for the caſe in hazard and the preſent 


neceſſity,” as they affirm p. 34, there c 


* 


given, that neceſſity continuing, as it may always, and beg in all prudence. and their 
uty may take po! hey may not finally amerce 
8 


| an no Scripture be alledged, no imaginable reaſon 1 


on them to foreſee it, why in ſuch a caſe t er 
him with the Joſs of his kingdom, of whoſe amendment they have no hope. And if one 
wicked action perſiſted in againſt religion, laws, and liberties may warrant us ta thus much 
in part, why may not forty times as many tyrannies by him committed, warrant us to pro- 


ceed on reſtraining him, till the reſtraint become total. For the ways of juſtice are exacteſt 


proportion; if for one treſpaſs of a king it require ſo much remedy. or ſatisfaction, then 


for twenty more as hainous crimes, it requires of him twenty-fold;; and ſo proportianably, 


till it come to what is utmoſt among men. If in theſe proceedings againſt their king 


they may not finiſh, by the uſual courſe of juſtice, what they have begun, they could not 


lawfully begin at all. For this golden rule of juſtice and morality, as well as of arith- 


0 


Vol. I. 
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362 The Tenure of Kings, and Magiſtrates. 1 
By what rule of conſcience or God, a ſtate is bound to facrifice religion, laws and li. 
berties, rather than a prince defending ſuch as ſubvert them, ſhould come in Hazard of 
his life.” And I aſk by what conſcience, or divinity, or law, or reaſon, a ſtate 1 
bound to leave all theſe ſacred concernments under a perperual hazard and extremity of 
danger, rather than cut off a wicked prince, who fits plotting day and night to ſubvere 
them: they tell us, that the law of nature juſtifies any man to defend himſelf, even again 

the king in perſon : let them ſhew us then why tHe ſame law, may not juſtify much more 
_ ſtate or whole people, to do U upon him, againſt whom e man may law- 
fully defend himſelf; ſeeing all kind of juſtice done, is a defence to good men, as well a; 


a puniſhment to bad; and juſtice done upon a tyrant is no more but the neceflary ſelf. de. 


* : 
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fence of a whole commonwealth. To war, upon a King, that his inſtruments may be 
brought to condign puniſhment, and thereafter to puniſh them the inſtruments, and not 
to ſpare only, but to defend and honour him the author, is the ſtrangeſt piece of juſtice to 
de called chriſtian, and the ſtrangeſt piece of reaſon to be called human, that by men of 
reverence and learning, as their ſtile imports them, ever yet was vented. They maintain 
in the third and fourth ſection, that a judge or inferior magiſtrate, is anointed of God, is 
his miniſter, hath the ſword in his hand, is to be obeyed by St. Peter's rule, as well as the 
fupreme, and without difference o where expreſt : and yet will have vs fight againſt the 
ſupreme till he remove and puniſh the inferior magiſtrate (for ſuch were greateſt delin- 
quents) whenas by Scripture, and by reaſon, there can no more authority be ſhewn to 
"reſiſt the one than the other; and altogether as much, to puniſh or depoſe the ſupreme 
_ "himſelf, as to make war upon him, till he puniſh or deliver up his inferior magi- 
ſtrates, whom in the ſame terms we are commanded to obey, and not to refiſt. 
Thus while they, in a cautious line or two here and there ſtuft in, are only verbal 
againſt the pulling down or punilling of tyrants, all the Scripture and the reaſon which 
they bring, is in every leaf direct and rational to infer it altogether as lawful, as to 
reſiſt them. And yet in all their ſermons, as hath by others been well noted, they went 
much further. For divines, if ye obſerve them, have their poſtures, and their motions 
no leſs expertly, and with no leſs variety than they that practiſe feats in the artillery- 
ground. Sometimes they ſeem furiouſly to march on, and preſently march counter ; by 
and by they ſtand, and then. retreat; or if need be can face about, or wheel in a whole 
body, with that cunning and dexterity as is almoſt unperceivable ; to wind themſelves by 
ſhifting ground into places of more advantage. And providence only muſt be the drum, 
wovidence the word of command, that calls them from above, but always to ſome larger 
. them into ſuch or ſuch figures, and promotions. At their turns and 
doublings no men readier, to the right, or to the left; for it is their turns which they 
ſerve chiefly : herein only ſingular, that with them there is no certain hand right or left, 
but as their own commodity thinks beſt to call it. But if there come a truth to be de- 
tended, which to them, and their intereſt of this world ſeems not fo profitable, ſtrait 
theſe nimble motioniſts can find no even legs to ſtand upon; and are no more of uſe to 
reformation thoroughly performed, and not fuperficially, or to the advancement of truth 
(which among mortal men is always in her progrefs) than if on a ſudden they were ſtruck 
maim, and crippled. Which the better to conceal, or the more to countenance by a ge- 
neral conformity to their own limping, they would have Scripture, they would have rea- 
ſon alſo made to halt with them for company; and would put us off with impotent con- 
cluſions, lame and ſhorter than the premiſes. In this poſture they ſeem to ſtand with 
great zeal and confidence on the wall of Sion; but like Jebufites, not like Ifraelites, or 
- Levites : blind alſo as well as lame, they diſcern not David from Adonibezec : but cry 
him up for the Lord's anointed, whoſe thumbs and great toes not long before, they had 
cut off upon their pulpit cuſhions. Therefore he who is our only king, the root of Da- 
vid, and whoſe kingdom is eternal righteouſneſs, with all thoſe that war under him, 
whoſe happineſs and final hopes are laid up in that only juſt and rightful kingdom (which 
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we e pray ingeſſantly "ay come, oon, and in ſo praying wiſh haſty ruin and deſtruction 0 
all t yrants) even he dur immortal king, and lat lov. him, muſt of neceſſity have in 
ene theſe blind and lame defenders of Teruſilers , as the ſoul of David hated them, 
and forbid them entrance into God's houſe, and his own. But as to thoſe before them, 
which J cited firſt (and with an eaſy ſearch, for many more might be added) as they chere 
ſtand, without more in number, bein the beſt and chief of proteſtant divines, we may 
follow them for faithful guides, and without ONES may receive them, as witneſſes 
abundant of what we here affirm concerning tyrants, ., ah. bees by d..it generally the 
clear and poſitive determinatich of them . (not prelatical,. or of this late. faction ſub- 
prelatical) who have written on this argument ; that to do juſtice on a lawleſs king, is to 
a private man unlawful, to an inferior magiſtrate lawful : orif they were divided in opi- 
nion, yet greater than theſe here alledged, or of more authority in the Church, there can 
be none produced. If any one ſhall £0 o about by 8 h. © other teſtimonies to diſable 
theſe, or oy bringing theſe rs themſelves in other cited of their books, he will 
not only fail to make good that falſe and impudent aſſertion 1 og ſe mutinous miniſters, 
that the depoſing and Puniſting of a king or tyrant, © is againſt _ 2 judgment of 
all proteſtant divines,” it being quite the contrary ; b ble will prove rather what 
he intended not, that the judgment of divines, if it be ſo various e enen to itſelf, 
is not conſiderable, or to be eſteemed at all. Ere which be yielded, as 1 hope it never 
will, theſe ignorant aſſertors in their own art will have proved themſelves more and more, 
not to be proteſtant divines, whoſe conſtant judgment in this point they have fo audaci- 
ouſly belied, but rather to be a pack of hungry church-wolves, who in the ſteps of Simon 
Magus their father, following the hot ſcent of double livings and pluralities, advowſons, 
donatives, inductions, and augmentations, though uncalled to the flock of Chriſt, but by 
the mere ſuggeſtion of their bellies, like thoſe prieſts of Bel, whoſe pranks Daniel foun- 
out; have got poſſeſſion, or rather ſeized upon dhe pil it, as the ſtrong hold and fort? 
reſs of their ſedition and rebellion againſt 1 25 civil ate. Whoſe friendly and victo- 
rious hand having reſcued them from the biſhops their infulting lords, fed them plenty, 
both in public and in private, raiſed them to be high wn rich of poor and baſe; only 
ſuffered not their covetouſneſs and fierce ambition (which as the pit that ſent out 
fellow locuſts, hath been eyer bottomleſs and boundleſs) to role in all things, = 
over al perlons, 780 e n and . . . 
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A PROCLAMATION. 


ORMOND, 


\ N 47. articles of peace are EY . a and 3 upon, 
by and between us, James lord marqueſs of Ox Mon, lord lieutenant general, 
and general governor of his majeſty's kingdom of Ireland, by virtue of the 

authority wherewith ve are intruſted, for, and on the behalf of his moſt excellent ma- 

jeſty of the one part, and the general aſſembly of the Roman Catholics of the ſaid king- | 
dom, for, and on the behalf of his majeſty's Roman Catholic ſubjects of the ſame, on 
the other part; a true copy of which articles of peace are hereunto annexed : We the lord 
lieutenant do by this proclamation, in his majeſty's name publiſh. the fame, and do in his 
majeſty's name ſtrictly charge and command all his majeſty's ſubjects, and all others in- 

' habiting or reſiding within his majeſty's ſaid kingdom of Ireland to take notice thereof, 

and to render due obedience to the ſame in all the parts thereof. | 

And as his majeſty hath been induced to this peace, out of a deep ſenſe of the e 

and calamities. brought upon this his 8 and people, and out of hope conceived 


dy his majeſty, that it may prevent the n of his ſubjects blood, redeem 
them out of all the miſeries and calamities under hich oy now ſuffer, we Wen * 


* 
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all quietneſs and N under his majeſty's moſt gracious government, deliver the 


kingdom in general from thoſe ſlaughters, depredarions, rapines and ſpoils which always 
accompany a war, encourage the ſubjects and others with comfort to betake themſelves to 
trade, traffic, commerce, manufacture and all other things, which uninterrupted, may 
increaſe the wealth and ſtrength of the kingdom, beget in all his majeſty's ſubjects of this 
kingdom a perfect unity amongſt: themſelves, after the too long continued diviſion a- 
mongſt them: ſo his majeſty aſſures himſelf that all his ſubjects of this his kingdom (duly 
conſidering the great and ineſtimable benefits which they may find in this peace) will with 
all duty render due obedience thereunto. And we, in his majeſty's name, do hereby de- 
clare, That all perſons ſo rendering due obedience to the Taid peace, ſhall be protected, 
cheriſhed, countenanced and ſupported by his majeſty; and his royal authority, according 
to the true intent and meaning of the ſaid articles of peace, - © © 
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Articles of. peace, made, concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between 
his excellency James lord marqueſs of Ormond, lord lieutenant general, and ge- 


< ; i 


neral of his majeſty's kingdom of Ireland, for, and on the behalf of his moſt 

excellent majeſty, by virtue of the authority wherewith the ſail lord lieutenant 
is intruſted, on the one part: and the general aſſembly of Roman Catholics of 
the ſaid kingdom, for and on the behalf of his majeſty's Roman Catholio ſubjects 


IIIS Majeſty's Roman Catholic ſubjects, as thereunto bound by allegiance, duty and 

"1 nature, do moſt humbly and freely acknowledge and recognize their ſovereign lord 
king Charles to be lawful and undoubted king of this kingdom of Ireland, and other his 
highneſſes realms and dominions : and his majeſty's ſaid Roman Catholic ſubjects, appre- 
hending with a deep ſenſe the ſad condition whereunto his majeſty is reduced, as a fur- 
ther teſtimony of their loyalty, do declare, that they and their poſterity for ever, to the 
utmoſt-of their power, even to the expence of their blood 2nd fortunes, will maintain and 
uphold his majeſty, his heirs and lawful ſucceſſors, their rights, prerogatives, government 
and authority, and thereunto freely. and heartily. will render all due obedience. _ 


Of which faithful and loyal recognition and declaration ſo ſeaſonably made by the ſaid 
Roman Catholics, his majeſty is graciouſly. pleaſed to accept, and accordingly to own 
them his loyal and dutiful ſubjects : and is fur [5h graciouſly pleaſed to extend unto them 
the following SG GEO ¶ᷣ P or Eon 


- + - 1 * 


J. IE IMIS, It. is concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between the 
ſaid lord lieutenant, for, and on the behalf of his moſt excellent majeſty, and tlie 
ſaid general aſſembly, for, and on the behalf of the ſaid Roman Catholic ſubjects; and 
his majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed; That it ſhall be enacted by Act to be paſſed in the next 
parliament to be held in this kingdom, that all and every the profeſſors of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion within the ſaid e ſhall be free and exempt from all muléts, penal - 
ties, reſtraints and inhibitions, that are or may be impoſed upon them by any law, 
ſtatute, uſage or cuſtom whatſoever, for, or concerning, the free exerciſe of the Roman 
Catholic religion: and that it ſhall be likewiſe enacted, That the ſaid Roman Catholics, or 
any of them, ſhall not be queſtioned or moleſted in their perſons, goods or eſtates, for 
any matter or cauſe whatſoever, for, . concerning, or by reaſon of the free exerciſe 4 their 
BN „„ 5 religion, 


| A 


religion, by virtue of any power, authority, ſtatute, law or uſage what ſoever: And that it 


that in caſe a parliament be not called and held in this king 
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ſhali be further enacted, That no Roman Catholic in this kingdom ſhall be compelled to 
exerciſe any religion, form of devotion, or divine ſervice, other than ſuch as ſhall 
be agreeable to their conſcience; and that they ſhall not be prejudiced or moleſted 
in their perſons, goods, or eſtates for not obſerving, uſing or hearing the bock 
of common. prayer, or any other form of devotion or diyine ſervice by virtue of any 


colour or ſtatute made in the ſecond year of queen Elizabeth, or by virtue or co. 


lour of any other law, declaration of law, ſtatute, cuſtom, or uſage whatſoever, 


made or declared, or to be made or declared: and that. it ſhall be further enacted. 


that the profeſſors of the Roman Catholic religion, or any of them, be not bound 


or obliged to take the oath commonly called, the "oath of Supremacy expreſſed in 


the ſtatute of 2 Elizabeth, c. 1. or in any other ſtatute or ſtatutes : and that the ſaid oath 
ſhall not be tendered unto them, and that the refuſal of the ſaid oath ſhall not redound to 
the prejudice of them, or any of them, they taking the oath of allegiance in hæc verba, 
viz. 1 A. B. do hereby acknowledge, profeſs, teſtify and declare in my conſcience, be- 
fore God and the world, that our ſovereign lord king Charles is lawſul and rightful king 
of this realm, and of other his majeſty's dominions and countries; and I will bear faith 


and true allegiance to his majeſty, and his heirs and ſucceſſors, and him and them will 


defend to the uttermoſt of my power againſt all conſpiracies and attempts whatſoever 
which ſhall be made againſt his or their crown and dignity ; and do my beſt endeavour to 


_ diſcloſe and make known. to his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, or to the lord deputy, 


or other his majeſty's chief governor or governors for-the time being, all treafon or trai- 
terous conſpiracies, which I ſhall know or hear to be intended againſt his majeſty; or any 
of them: and I do make this recognition and acknowledgment, heartily, ' willingly and 


truly, upon the true faith of a chriſtian ; ſo help me God, &c.“ . Nevertheleſs, the faid 


lord lieutenant doth not hereby intend that any thing in theſe conceſſions contained ſhall 
extend, or be conflrued to extend to the granting of . churches, church: livings, or the 
exerciſe of juriſdiction, the authority of the ſaid lord lieutenant not extending ſo far; yet 
the ſaid lord heutenant is authorized to give the ſaid Roman Catholics' full aſſurance, as 
hereby the ſaid lord lieutenant doth give unto the ſaid Roman Catholics full aſſurance, that 


they or any of them ſhall not be moleſted in the a oye which they have at preſent of the 
_ churches or church-livings, or of the exerciſe o 


their reſpective juriſdictions, as they now 
exerciſe the ſame, until ſuch time as his majeſty: upon a full conſideration of the defires 
of the ſaid Roman Catholics in a free parliament to be held in this kingdom, ſhall declare 
his further e 86 JJJ)J)%V%J%%%%%%w 88 

II. Item, It is concluded, accorded and agreed upon by and between tlie ſaid parties, 
and his majeſty is further graciouſly pleaſed that a free parliament ſhall be held in this 
kingdom within fix months after the date of theſe articles of Peace, or as ſoon after as Tho- 
mas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord preſident of Connaght, Donnagh lord viſ- 


count Muſkerry, Francis Lord baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel eſquire, Sir 


Lucas Dillon knight, Sir Nicholas Plunket knight, Sir Richard Barnwall baronet, Jeffery 
Brown, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, - Miles Reily. and general Fennell, 
eſquires, or the major part of them will defire the ſame, ſo that by poſſibility it may be 
held ;- and that in the mean time, and until the articles of theſe preſents, agreed to be 
paſſed in parliament, be accordingly. paſſed, the .fame ſhall be inviolably obſerved 
as to the matters therein contained, as if they were enacted in parliament : and 


years next after the date of theſe articles of peace, then his m_—__ ford. lieutenant, 
or other his majeſty's chief governor or governors of pry wrirm or thetime being, will 
at the requeſt of the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord preſident of Con- 
naght, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, Alexander 
Mac-Donnel eſquire, Sir Lucas Dillon knight, Sir Nicholas Plunket knight, — 


dom within two 


between the Earl of Ormond and the Irin. 367 
Barnwall baronet, Jeffery Brown, Donnogh O'Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily 


and Gerrald Fennell Eſquires, or the major part of them, call a general aſſembly of the 
lords and commons of this kingdom, to attend 1 


majeſty's chief governor or governors of this kingdom for the time being, in ſuch conve- 
nient place, for the better ſettling of the affairs of the kingdom. And it is further con- 
cluded, accorded and agreed upon by and between the ſaid parties, that all matters that 
by theſe articles are agreed upon to be paſſed in parliament, ſhall be tranſmitted into Eng- 
land, according to the uſual form, to be paſſed in the ſaid parliament, and that the ſaid 
acts ſo agreed upon, and ſo to be paſſed, ſhall receive no disjunction or alteration here in 
England; provided that nothing ſhall be concluded by both or either of the ſaid houſes of 
parliament, which may bring prejudice to any of his majeſty's Proteſtant party, or their 
adherents, or to his majeſty's Roman Catholic ſubjects or their 


than ſuch. things as upon this treaty are concluded to be done, or ſuch things as 
may be proper for the committee of privileges of either or both houſes to take 
cognizance of, as in ſuch cafes heretofore hath been accuſtomed; and other than ſuch 
matters as his majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to declare his further pleaſure in, to be 
paſſed in parliament for the ſatisfaction 2 his ſubjects; and other than ſuch things as ſhall 
de propounded to either or both houſes by his majeſty's lord lieutenant or other chief go- 
vernor or governors of this kingdom for the time being, during the ſaid (parliament; for 
the advancement of his majeſty's ſervice, and the peace of the kingdom; which clauſe is 
to admit no conſtruction. which may trench upon the articles of peace or any of them; 


upon the ſaid lord lieutenant or other his 


and that both houſes of parliament may conſider what they ſhall think convenient touch- 


ing the repeal or ſuſpenſion of the ſtatute commonly called, Poyning's Act, entitled, An 
Act that no parliament be holden in that land, until the Acts be certified into England. 
III. Item, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between the ſaid 
parties, and his majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed, That all acts, ordinances and orders made 
by both or either houſes of parliarnent, to the blemiſn, diſhonour, or prejudice of his mar 
jeſty's Roman Catholic fubjects of this kingdom, or any of them ſince the 7th of Auguft 
1641, ſhall be vacated ; and that the ſame and all exemplifications and other acts which ' 
continue the memory of them be made void by act to be paſſed in the next parliament to 
be held in this kingdom: and that in the mean time the fig acts or ordinances, or any of 
them, ſhall be no prejudice to the ſaid Roman Catholics, or any of them.” ' 
IV. Item, It is alſo concluded, and agreed upon, and his majeſty is likewiſe gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed, That all indictments, attainders, outlawries in this kingdom, and all 
the proceſſes and other proceedings thereupon, and all letters patents, grants, leaſes, cuſ- 
toms, bonds, recognizances, and all records, act or acts, office or offices, inquiſitions, 
and all other things depending upon, or taken by reaſon of the ſaid indictments, attainders 
or outlawries, ſince the 7th day of Auguſt, 1641, in prejudice of the ſaid Catholics, their 
heirs, executors, adminiſtrators or aſſigns, or any of them, or the widows of them, or 
any of them, ſhall be vacated and made void in ſuch ſort as no memory ſhall remain there- 
of, to the blemiſh, diſhonour or prejudice of the. ſaid Catholics, their heirs, executors, 
_ adminiſtrators or aſſigns, or any of them; or the widows of them, or any of 
them; and that to be done when the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Cof- 
tologh lord preſident of Connaght, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord 
baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel eſquire, Sir Lucas Dillon knight, Sir 
Nicholas Plunket knight, Sir Richard Barnwall baronet, Jeffery Brown, ef 15 
© Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neal, Miles Reilie and Gerrald Fennell, eſquires, or the 
major part of them ſhall deſire the ſame, ſo that by poſſibility it may be done: 
and in the mean time that no ſuch indictments, attainders, outlawries, proceſſes, or 
any other proceedings thereupon, or any letters patents, grants, leaſes, cuſtodiums, 
bonds, recognizances, or any record or acts, office or offices, inquiſitions, or any other 
thing depending upon, or by reaſon of the ſaid indictments, attainders e c 


- : 
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368. © Obſervations on the Articles of Peace 
| ſhall in any ſort prejudice the ſaid Roman Catholics, or any of them, but chat they and 
every of them ſhall be forthwith, upon perfection of theſe articles, reſtored to their te. 
/ _ tioned by reaſon hereof, for meaſne rates o . ſaving wilful waſtes committed after 
the firſt 2 To i OT BO EET 1, 
V. Item, It is likewiſe concluded, accorded and agreed, and his majeſty is graciouſly 
'- pleaſed, That as ſoon as poſſible may be, all impediments which may hinder the ſaid Ro- 
man Catholics to ſit or vote in the next intended parliament, or to chooſe, or to be choſe; 
knights and burgeſſes, to fit or vote there, ſhall. be removed, and. that before the ſaid 
ot VI. Item, It is concluded, accorded and-agreed- upon, and his majeſty is further gra- 


.ciouſly pleaſed, Thar all debts ſhall remain as they were upon the twenty-third of October, 
1641, Notwithſtanding any diſpoſition made or to be made, by virtue or colour of any 
attainder, outlawry, fugacy, or other forfeiture ;- and that no diſpoſition or grant made, 
or to be made of any ſuch debts, by virtue of any attainder, outlawry, fugacy, or other 
forfeiture, ſhall be of force; and this to be paſſed as an act in the next parliament, 
VII. Item, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, and his majeſty is gra 
ciouſly pleaſed, That for the ſecuring of the eſtates or reputed eſtates of the lords, knights, 
gentlemen and freeholders, or reputed frecholders, as well of Connaght and county of 
Clare, or country of Thomond, as of the counties of Limerick and Tipperary, the ſame 
to be ſecured by act of parliament, according to the intent of the twenty-fifth article of 
the graces granted in the fourth year of his majeſty's reign, the tenor whereof for ſo much 
as concerneth the ſame, doth enſue in theſe 8 viz. We are graciouſly pleaſed, that 
far the inhabitants of Connaght and country of Thomond and county of Clare, that their ſe- 
veral eſtates ſhall be confirmed unto them and their heirs againſt us, and our heirs and ſuc. 
ceſſors, by act to be paſſed in the next parliament to be holden in Ireland, to the end the ſame 
may never hereafter be brought into any further queſtion by us, or our heirs and ſucceſſors. 
In which act of parliament ſo to be paſſed, you are to take care that all tenures in Capite, and 
- allrents and ſervices as are now due, or which ought to be anſwered unto us out of the ſaid 
lands and premiſes, by any letters patent paſt thereof ſince the firſt year of king Henry VIII. 
or found by any office taken from the ſaid firſt-year of king Henry VIII. until the twenty- 
firſt of July 1645, whereby our late dear father, or any his predeceſſors actualſy received 
any profit. by wardſhip, liveries, -primer-feiſins, meaſne rates, ouſterlemains or fines of 
alienation without licence, be again referved unto us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, and all 
the reſt of the premiſes to be holden of our caſtle of Athlone by knights ſervice, according 
to dur ſaid late father's letters, notwithſtanding any tenures in Capite found for us by of. 
ice, ſince the twenty-firſt of July 1615, and not appearing in any ſuch letters patent, or 
offices; within which rule his majeſty is likewiſe graciouſly pleaſed, That the ſaid lands 
in the counties of Limerick and Tipperary be included, but to be held by ſuch rents and 
tenures only, as they were in the fourth year of his majeſty's reign; provided always, 
that the ſaid lords, knights, gentlemen and freeholders of the ſaid province of Connaght, 
county of Clare, and country of Thomond, and counties of Tipperary and Limerick, ſhall 
have and enjoy the full benefit of ſuch compoſition and agreement which ſhall be made 
with his moſt excellent majeſty, for the court of wards, tenures,: reſpites and iflues of bo- 
mage, any clauſe in this article to the contrary notwithſtanding. And as for the lands 
within the counties of Kilkenny and Wickloe, - unto. which his majeſty was intitled by oi- 
fices, taken or found in the time of the earl of Strafford's government in this kingdom, his 
majeſty is further graciouſly pleaſed, That the ſtate thereof ſhall be conſidered in the next = 
intended parliament, where his majeſty will aſſent unto that which ſhall be juſt and ho- 
nourable; and that the like act of limitation of his majeſty's titles, for the ſecurity of the 
eſtates of his ſubjects of this kingdom be paſſed in the {aid parliament as was enacted inthe | 
twenty-firſt year of his late majeſty * James his reign in Englanßc. Yar 5 Þ 
* 5 ; 4 £ | 75 | e 5 
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between the Earl of Ormond and the Iriſh. 369 
VIII. Item, It is further concluded, gecorded and agreed upon, and his majeſty is fu. 
ther graciouſiy pleaſed, that all incapacities impoſed upon the natives of chis Kingdom or 
any of them, as natives, by any act of parliament, proviſos in patents or otherwiſe, be 
taken away by act to be paſſed in the ſaid parliament ; and that they may be enabled to 
erect one or more inns of court in or near the city of Dublin or elſewhere, as ſhall be 
thought fit by his majeſty s lord lieutenant, or other chief governor or governors of this Gi 
kingdom for the time being; and in caſe the ſaid inns of court ſhall be erected before te ; 
_ firſt day of the next ere peel then the ſame ſhall be in ſuch places as his majeſty's lord 
lieutenants or other chief governor or governors of this kingdom for the time being, by 355 
and with the advice and conſent of the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh 
lord preſident of Connaght, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lerd baron of 
Athunry, Alexander Mac- Donnell eſquire, Sir Lucas Dillon knight, Sir Nicholas Plun- 
ket knight, Sir Richard Barnwall baronet, Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyr- 
lah O Neile, Miles Reily, Gerral Fennell eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them ſhall think 
fit; and that ſuch ſtudents, natives of this kingdom, as ſhall be rhetein, may take and 
receive the uſual degrees accuſtomed in any inns of court, they taking the enſuing oath ; 
viz. * I A. B. do hereby acknowledge, profeſs, teſtify and declare in my conſcience be- 
fore God and the world, that our ſovereign lord king Charles is lawful and rightful king 
of this realm, and of other his majeſty's dominions and countries; and I will bear faith 
and true allegiance to his majeſty, and his heirs and ſueceſſors, and him and them will | 
defend to the utmoſt of my power againſt all conſpiracies and attempts whatſoever, which - 
ſhall be made againſt his or their crown and dignity ; and do my beſt endeavour to dif 
cloſe and warty wer to his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, or to the lord deputy, or 
other his majeſty's chief governor or governors for the time being, all treaſon or traĩterous - 
conſpiracies which I ſhall know or hear to be intended againſt his majeſty or any of therm. 
And I do here make this recognition and acknowledgment heartily, willingly and truly, - 
upon the true faith of a chriſtian; ſo help me God, &c. And his majeſty is further gra- 5 
ciouſly pleaſed, that his Majeſty's Roman Catholic ſubjects may erect and keep free ſchools 5 2 
for education of youths in this kingdom, any law or fans iG/ihe contrary notwithſtand.  _ © 
ing; and that all the matters aſſented unto in this article be paſſed as acts of parlia= | 
ment in the f en ß Ron Oe Ws 
IX. Item, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between the ſaid 5 I» 
parties, and his majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed, that places of command, honour, profit 1 
and truſt in his majeſty's armies in this kingdom, ſhall be upon perfection of theſe . : 
articles actually and by particular inſtances conferred upon his Roman Catholic ſab- 
jects of this Kingdom; and that upon the diſtribution, conferring and diſpoſing of . 
the places of command, honour, profit and truſt in his majeſty's armies in this King. — : 
dom, for the future no difference ſhall be made between the faid Roman Catho- 
lics, and other his majeſty's ſubjects; but that ſuch diſtribution ſhall be made 
with equal indifferency according. to their reſpective merits. and abilities; and that 
all his majeſty's ſubjects of this kingdom, as well Roman Catholics as others, may 
for his e ſervice and their own ſecurity, arm themſelves the beſt they may, 1 
wherein they ſhall have all fitting encouragement. And it is further concluded, accorded. „„ 
and agreed upon, by and between the ſaid parties, and his majeſty is further graciouſly . |: 
pleaſed, That places of command, ' honour, profit and truſt in the civil government in 
this kingdom, ſhall be upon paſſing of the bills in theſe articles mentioned in the next par- 
liament, actually and by particular inſtances conferred upon his. majeſtys Roman Catho- . 3 IR 
lie ſubjects of this kingdom; and that in the diſtribution, conferring and diſpoſal of the 1 ' 
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places of command, honour, profit aud truſt in the civil government, for the future no 
difference ſhall be made between the ſaid Roman Catholics, and other his majeſty's ft 


jects, but that ſuch diſtribution ſhall be made with equal indifferency, according i their 


reſpective merits: and abilities; and that in the diſtribution of miniſterial offices or places, 
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which now are, or hereafter ſha]l_be void in this kin dom, equality | ll be Ute to the 
Roman Catholic natives of this Kingdom, as to other his majeſty's fub Sele; and thi Fi 
command of forts, caſtles, gariſon- towns, and other places of imf ce of this Ring 
dom, ſhall be conferred. upon his majeſty's Roman Catholic ſubjeRs of this Kingdom 
| | . 1 2 „ eee 
upon perfection of, cheſe articles aftually and by N and thai in the 
eee ee e e ariſon-towns, and orhet platet 
of importance in this kingdom, no difference ſhall be made between his 11 85 Sn 
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Catholic ſuhjects of this kingdom, and other his majeſty's ſubjec 8, but that uch difth. 


| bution ſhall, be made with equal indifferency, according to their reſpective merits and 
abilities; and that until full ſettlement in Parliament fifteen thouſand fobt, ahd two 
thouſand and five hundred horſe of the Roman Catholics of es kingdom Mall be of 
the ſtanding army of this kingdom : and that until full. ſettlement in parliament 
as aforeſaid, the faid lord lieutenant, or other chief governor or governors of this king- 
dom for the time being, and the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh 


lord preſident of Connaght, Donnogh lord viſcount Ry, rancis lord baron 


, 


* 


of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnell eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon ight, Sir Nicholas 
Plunket knight, Sir Richard Barnwall baronet, Jeffery Brown, Donnogh O Calla. 
ghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell eſq; or any ſeven or more of 

them, the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord. preſident of Conn 


| Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Don- 


nel eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket kt. Sir Richard Barnwall baronet, 
Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily, and Gerrald Fen- 
; nel eſquires, ſhall diminiſh or add unto the ſaid number, as they ſhall ſee cauſe from time 
OMIM Mn bernbadt ng ce boar and” Tub Þ dat I... 
X. Item, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed Upon, by and between the faid 
m_ parties, and his majeſty is further graciouſly pleaſed, that his majeſty will accept of the 
94 Paoearly rent, or annual ſum of twelve thouſand pounds ſterling, to be applotted with in- 
i differency and equality, and conſented to be paid to his males „ his heirs and ſucceſſors 
84 : in parliament, for and in lieu of the court cf wards in this a tenures in Ca- 
: pite, common-knights ſervice, and all other tenures within the cognizance of that court, 
and for, and in lieu of all wardſhips, primer-ſeizins, fines, ouſterlemains, liveries, intru- 
i Hons, alienations, meaſne rates, releaſes and all other profits, within the cognizance of 
= - the ſaid court, or incident to the ſaid tenures, or any of them, or fines to accrue to his 
= majeſty by reaſon of the ſaid tenures or any of them, and for and in lieu of reſpits and iſ- 
ſues of homage and fines for the ſame. And the ſaid yearly rent being ſo applotted and 
conſented unto in parliament as aforeſaid, then a bill is to be agreed on in che ſaid par- 
liament to be paſſed as an act for the ſecuring of the ſaid yearly rent, or annual ſum of 
twelve thouſand pounds to be applotted as aforeſaid, and for the extinction and taking 
away of the ſaid court, and other matters aforeſaid in this article contained. And it is fur- 
= | her agreed, that reaſonable compoſitions ſhall be accepted for wardſhips ſince the twenty- 
= N third of October 1641, and already granted; and that no wardſhips fallen and not granted, 
| TE. or that ſhall fall, ſhall be paſſed until the ſucceſs of this article ſhall appear; and if his 
. majeſty be ſecured as aforefaid, then all wardſhips fallen ſince the ſaid twenty-third of Oc- 
tober, are to be included in the argument aforefaid, upon compoſition to be made with 
ſuch as have grants as aforeſaid; which compoſition to be made with the grantees ſince the 
time aforeſaid, is to be left to indifferent perſons, and the umpirage to the faid lord lieu - 
XI. Item, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between the faid 
Parties, and his majeſty is further graciouſly pleafed, That no nobleman or peer of this 
realm, in parliament, ſhall be hereafter capable of more proxies than two, and that blank 
proxies ſhall be hereafter totally diſallowed; and that if ſuch noblemen or peers. of this 
realm, as have no eſtates in this kingdom, do not within five years, to begin 95 the 


, * 


concluſion of theſe articles, purchaſe in this kingdom as followeth, viz. a lord baron 200T 

per annum, a lord viſcount 400 1. per annum, aud an eatl 600 J. per annum, 4 marqueſs 

800 l. per annum, a duke 1000 l. per annum, - ſhall 16ſe their votes in parliament vatit ſuch 
time as they ſhall afterwards acquire ſuch eſtates reſpectively; and that none be admit- 
Jiñ5 «m TIC 2s ll oe Ne 0 Ore ene. 
"XII. Item, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between the *' 
faid parties, and his ASI further gracioully pleaſed, That-as for'and concernitig the 
independency of the parliament of Ireland on the parliament of England, his majeſty will 
leave both houſes of parliament in this kingdom to make ſuch declaration therein'as fhall 

be agreeable to the. laws of the, kingdom of Ireland.” OO FFF 

XIII. Item, It is fi actuded by and between the ſaid patties, 

and his majeſty is further graciouſly pleaſed, that the council-table ſhall contain irfelf 

within its proper bounds, in handling matters of ſtate and weight fit for that place; a- 

mongſt which the patents of, plantation, and the offices whereupon thoſe grants are found- 

ed, to be handled, as matters of ſtate, and to be heard and tetermined by his majeſty's 1 In 
lord lieutenant, or other chief governor or governors for the time being, and the council 1 
publicly at the council: board, and not otherwiſe; but titles between party and party grown 
after theſe patents granted, are to be left to the ordinary courſe of law; and that the coun- 
cil-table do not hereafter intermeddle with common buſineſs, that is within the cognizance 

of the ordinary courts, nor with the altering of poſſeſſions of lands, nor make, nor uſe, 
private orders, hearings or references concerning any ſuch matter, nor. grant any injunc- 
tion or order for ſtay of any ſuits in any civil cauſe : and that ke; grieved for or by rea- 
ſon of any proceedings formerly had there, may commence their ſuits,” and proſecute the 
ſame in any of his majeſty's courts of juſtice or equity for remedy of their pretended rights, 
without any reftraint or interruption from his majeſty, or otherwiſe, *by the chief governor 
or governors and council of this kingdom: and that the proceedings in the Fire ive pre- : 
cedency courts ſhall be purſuant, apd according to his majeſty's printed book of i 
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further. concluded and agreed upon 
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| u | of inſtructions, Wt; 
and that they ſhall contain themſelves within the limits preſcribed by that book, when the | — 
kingdom ſhall be reſtored to ſuch a degree of quietneſs, as they be not neceſſarily enforced —- = 
toe fr Honor? Eo rr 5 
XIV. Item, It is further concluded, accorded, and agreed upon by and between the 


ſaid parties, and his majeſty is further e N. pleaſed, That as for and concerning one 


ſtatute made in this kingdom, in the eleventh year of the reign of queen Elizabeth, in- : 
titled, An Act for ſtaying of wool-flocks, tallow and other neceſſaries within this realm : 

and another ſtatute made in the ſaid kingdom in the twelfth year of the reign of the ſaid 

queen, intitled, An A& W COMES Den 03 

And one other ſtatute made in the ſaid kingdom, in the 13th year of the reign of 

22 late queen, intitled, An exemplanation of the act made in a ſeſſion of this par- 

lament for the: ſtaying of wool-flocks, tallow, and other wares and commodities men- 


tioned in the ſaid act, and certain articles added to the ſame act, all concerning ſtaple 
or native.commodities of this kingdom, ſhall be repealed, if it ſhall be ſo thought fit 5 = 
in the parliament (excepting for wool and wool-fells) and that ſuch indifferent perſons as 4 


Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerald Fennell eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them 1 

all be authorized by commiſſion under the great ſeal, to moderate and aſcettain the : 5 

rates of merchandize to be exported or imported out of, or into this kingdom, as they : 
- | . . | a | , | 7 


372 © Obſervations on the Articles of Pease 
XV. Item, It is concluded, accorded and agreed, by and between the fad parties 5 
and his majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed, that all and every perſon and perſons within: this 
GER, pretending to have ſuffered by offices found of ſeveral countries, territories, 
lands and hereditaments in the province of Ulſter, and other provinces of this kingdom, 

in or fince the firſt year of king James his reign, or by attainders dr” forfeitures, or by 

pretence and colour thereof, ſince the ſaid firſt year of king James, or by other acts de. 

pending on the ſaid offices, attainders and forfeitures, may petition his majeſty. in-parlia- 

ment for relief and redreſs z and if after examination it ſhall appear to his majeſty, the 
ſaid perſons, or any of them have been injured, then his inalefy will preſcribe a courſe 
to —_ the perſon or perſons ſo ſuffering, WON to juſtice and honour, r.... 

XVI. Item, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between the 
ſaid parties, and his majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed, That as to the particular caſes of 
Maurice lord viſcount de Rupe and Fermoy, Arthur lord viſcount Iveagh, Sir Edward 
Fitz-Gerrald of Cloangliſh baronet, Charles Mac-Carty Reag, Roger Moore, Anthony 
Mare, William Fitz-Gerrald, Anthony Linch, John Lacy, Collo Mac-brien Mac-Ma. 
howne, Daniel Caſtigni, Edmond Fitz-Gerrald of Ballimartir, Lucas Keating, Theobald 
Roch Fitz-Miles, Thomas Fitz-Gerrald of the Vally, John Bourke of Loghmaſke, 
Edmond Fitz-Gerrald of Ballimallo, James Fitz-William Gerrald of Glinane, 'and Ed- 
ward Sutton, they may petition his majeſty in the. next parliament, whereupon his ma- 
zeſty will take ſuch conſideration of them as ſhall. be: juſt and fit 

XVII. Item, It is likewiſe concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between the 
ſaid parties, and his majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed, That the citizens, freemen, burgeſſes 
and former inhabitants of the city of Cork, towns of Youghall and Downegarven, ſhall 

be forthwith, upon perfection of theſe articles, reſtored to their reſpective poſſeſſions and 
_ eſtates in the ſaid city and towns reſpectively, where the ſame extends not to the endan- 

gering of the ſaid garriſons in the ſaid city and towns. In which caſe, ſo man 
of the ſaid citizens and inhabitants, as ſhall not be admitted to the preſent poſ- 
fſeſſion of their houſes within the ſaid city and towns, ſhall be afforded a valuable annual 
reit for the ſame, until ſettlement in parliament, at which time they ſhall be reſtored 
to thoſe their poſſeſſions. And it is further agreed, and his majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed, 
that the ſaid citizens, freemen, burgeſſes and inhabitants of the faid city of Cork, and 
towns of Youghall and Downegarven, reſpectively, ſhall be enabled in convenient time 
before the next parliament to be held in this kingdom, to chuſe and return burgeſſes 
"neo; the Tame partiament. oo NE e775 1 OP 8 
XVIII. Item, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between 
the ſaid parties, and his majeſty is further graciouſly pleaſed, That an act of oblivion be 
paſt in the next parliament, to extend to all his majeſty's ſubjects of this kingdom, 
and their adherents, of all treaſons and offences, capital, criminal and perſonal, and 
other offences of what nature, kind or quality ſoever, in fach manner, as if fuch treaſons or 
offences had never been committed, perpetrated or done: That the ſaid act do extend to 
the heirs, children, kindred, executors, adminiſtrators, wives, widows, dowagers, or 
aſſigns of ſuch of the ſaid ſubjects and their adherents who died on, before, or fince, 
the 23d of October, 1641. That the ſaid act do relate to the firſt day of the next par- 
liament; that the ſaid act do extend to all bodies politic and corporate, and their reſpec- . 
tive ſucceſſors, and unto all cities, burroughs, counties, baronies, hundreds, towns, 
villages, thitlings, and every of them within this kingdom, for and concerning all and 
every of the ſaid offences, or any other offence or offences in them, or any of them com- 
mitted or done by his majeſty's ſaid ſubjects, or their adherents, or any of them, before, 
in or ſince the 23d of October, 1641. Provided this act ſhall not extend to be conſtrued | 
to pardon any offence or offences, for which any perſon or perſons have been convicted 
or attainted on record at any time before the 23d day of October, in the year of our 
Lord 1641. That this act ſhall extend to Piracies, and all other Manon 2k 
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acquittal and diſcharge be inſerted, that no perſun 


upon the ſea by his majeſty's ſaid {i 
this act of oblivion, pan hb le BY 
towns, Villages, thitlings, or any of them within this kingdom, included within the 
| aid act, be troubled, impeached, ſued, inquieted or moleſted, for, or by reaſon of an 
offence, matter or thing whatſoever,” compriſed within the ſaid act: and the ſaid act ſhalt 
extend to all rents, 3 and chattels taken, detained or grown due to the ſubjects of 
the one party from the other ſince the 23d of October, 1641. to the date of theſe arti- 


cles of peace; and alſo to all cuſtoms, rents, arrears of rents, to prizes, recognizancess, 


bonds, fines, forfeitures, penalties, and to all other profits, perquiſits and dues which 


were due, or did, or ſhould accrue to his majeſty on, before, or ſince the 23d of October, 


1641. until the perfection of theſe articles, and likewiſe to all meaſne rates, fines of 
what nature ſoever, recognizances, - judgments, executions thereupon, and penalties 
whatſoever, and to all other profits due to his majeſty ſince the ſaid 23d of Octo—- 
ber and before, until the perfection of theſe articles, for, 12 reaſon, or which lay 
within the ſurvey or recognizance of the court of wards; and alſo to all reſpits, iſſues of - 
homage and fines for the ſame : Provided this ſhall not extend to diſcharge or remit any - 


of the king's debts or ſubſidies due before the ſaid 22d; of October, 1641. which were - 


then or before levied, or taken by the ſheriffs, commiſſioners, receivers or collectors, and 

not then or before accounted for, or ſince diſpoſed to the public uſe of the ſaid Roman 

Catholic ſubjects, but that ſuch perſons may be brought to account for the ſame after full 
ſettlement in parliament, and not before, unleſs by and with the advice and conſent of . 
the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord preſident of Connaught, Don- 

nogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, * Francis lord baron of Athunty, Alexander Mac Donnel, 
eſquire, Sir Lucas Dillon knt. Sir Nicholas Plunket knt. Sir Richard Barnwall baronet, 
Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan; Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fen- 

nell eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them, as the ſaid lord lieutenant otherwiſe ſhall 
think fit; provided, that ſuch barbarous- and inhuman crimes as ſhall be particularized 
and agreed upon by the ſaid lord lieutenant, and the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon 
of Coſtologh lord preſident of Connaght, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis 
lord baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel eſquire, Sir Lucas Dillon, knt. Sir Ni- 
cholas Plunket knt. Sir Richard Barnwall baronet, Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Cal- - 

laghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennel eſquires, or any ſeven or more 
of them, as to the actors and procurers thereof, be left to be tried and adjudged by ſuch 
indifferent commiſſioners as ſhalt be agreed upon by the ſaid lord lieutenant ; and the 
ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of og . lord preſident of Connaght, Donnogh 


to be afforded againſt all manner l= 


thing whatſoever releaſed, forgiven, diſcharged, or to be forgiven by the ſaid act, under 
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pain of :twenty:pound :ſterling, andithat;no ſheriff qr.gther;ofcer; do, execute agy ſuch 
writ, proceſs, ſummons or precept; and that no record, ritipg or memory, do remain 
of any offence or offences, releaſed or forgiven, or mentioned to be forgiven by this act; 
and that all other clauſes uſually inſerted in acts of general pardon or oblivion, en- 
larging his majeſty's grace and mercy, not herein paxticularized, be inſerted And com- 
prized in the ſaid act, hen; the bill ſhall be drawn, up with the exceptions already ex. 
preſſed, and none other. Provided always, that: che faid act of oblivion ſhall not extend 
to any treaſon, felony. or other offence or offences, which ſhall be committed or done 
from or after the date of theſe articles, until the firſt day of the before: mentioned next 
parliament, to be held in this kingdom. Provided alſo, that any. act or acts which ſhall 
done by virtue, pretence or in . purſuance of; theſe -articles,'o Hopce agent upon, or 
any act or acts which ſhall be done by virtue, colour or pretence of the power, or, autho- 
rity uſed or exerciſed by and amongſt the confederate Roman Catholics aſter. the date of 
the ſaid articles, and bebore the ſaid publication, ſhall not be accounted, taken, con- 
ſtrued, or to be, treaſon, felony or other offence to be excepted out of . the. ſaid act of 
bblivion ; provided likewiſe, that the ſaid act of oblivion ſhall not extend unto any per- 
ſon or hes, that will not obey, and ſubmit unto. the peace concluded. and agreed on 
by che ticles; provided further, that the ſaid act of oblivion, or any thing in this ar. 
ticle contained, ſhall not hinder or interrupt the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Co- 
ſtologh lord preſident of Connaght, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron 
of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket kt. 
Sir Richard Barnwall baronet, Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, 
Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell, eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them, to call to an 
account, and proceed againſt the council and congregation, and the reſpective ſupreme 
councils, commiſſioners general, appointed hitherto from time to time by the confederate 
Catholics to manage their affairs, or any other perſon or perſons accountable to an accompt 
for. their reſpective receipts and diſburſements, ſince the beginning of their reſpective em- 
ployments under the faid confederate Catholics, or to acquit or releaſe any arrears of ex- 
ciſes, cuſtoms, or public taxes to be accounted for ſince the 23d of October 164 1, and not 
diſpofed of hitherto, to the public uſe, but that the parties therein concerned may be called 
to an account for the ſame as aforeſaid, by the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Co- 
ſtologh lord preſident of Connaght, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord 
baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel N Sir Lucas Dillon kt. Sir Nicholas 
Plunket kt. Sir Richard Barnwall - baronet, Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, 
Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell, eſquires, or any ſeven or more of 
them, the ſaid act or any thing therein contained to the contrary notwithſtanding. 
XIX. Item, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between the 
ſaid parties, and his majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed, that an act be paſſed in the next parlia- 
ment, prohibiting, that neither the lord deputy, or other chief governor or governors, 
lord chancellor, lord high treaſurer, vice-treaſurer, chancellor, or any of the barons of 
the exchequer, privy council, or. judges of the four courts, be farmers of his majeſty's 
cuſtoms within this kingdom. ro Fn LW To 
XX. Item, It is likewiſe concluded, accorded and agreed, and his majeſty is graci 


ouſly 
pleaſed, that an act of parliament paſs in this kingdom againſt monopolies, ſuch. as was 
enacted in England 21 Jacobi Regis, with a further clauſe of repealing of all grants of 
monopolies in this kingdom; and that commiſſioners be agreed upon by the aid lord 
lieutenant, and the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh, lord preſident of Con- 
naght, Donnogh lord viſcount- Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, Alexander 
Mac-Donnel, eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket kt. Sir Richard Barnwall 
bar. Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O. Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald 
Fennell eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them, to ſet down the rates for the cuſtom and 
impoſition to be laid on Aquavitæ, Wine, Oil, Tarn and Tobacco. 7 | 2 
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XXI. Item, It is concluded, accorded and agreed, and his majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed 
that fuch-perſons as ſhall be agreed on by the faid lord lieutenant, and the ſaid Thomas 
jord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord prefident of Connaght, Donnogh lord viſcount 
Mufkerry, Francis lord baron G Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel eſquire, Sir Lucas 
Dillon knight, Sir Nicholas Plunket knight, Sir Richard Barnwall Baronet, Jeffery 
Brown, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell | 
eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them, ſhall be as ſoon as may be authorized by com- 
miſſion under the great ſeal to regulate the court of caſtle· chamber, and ſuch cauſes as 
ſhall be brought into, and cenſured in the ſaid court. 
XXII. Item, It is concluded, accorded and agreed upon, and his majeſty is graciouſly 
pleaſed, that two acts lately paſſed in this kingdom, one prohibiting the plowing with horſes - 
by the tail, and the other prohibiting the burning of oats ig the ſtraw, be repealed. _ 
XXIII. Item, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between the 
aid parties, and his majeſty is further graciouſly pleaſed, for as much as upon application. 
of agents from this kingdom unto his majeſty in the fourth year of his reign, and lately 
upon humble ſuit made unto his majeſty, by a committee of both houſes of the parliament 
of this kingdom, order was given by his majeſty for redreſs of ſeveral grievances, and for 
ſo many of thoſe as are not expreſſed in the articles, whereof both houſes in the next en- 
ſuing parliament ſhall deſire the benefit of his majeſty's ſaid former directions for redreſs 
therein, that the ſame be afforded them; yet ſo, as for prevention of inconveniencies to 
his majefty's ſervice, that the Mer Ee . in the 24th article of the graces in the 
fourth year of his majeſty's reign be fo underſtood, that the warning being left at the per- 
ſon's dwelling-houſes be held ſufficient warning; and as to the 22d article of the ſai 
graces, the proceſs hitherto uſed in the court of wards do ſtill continue, as hitherto it 
hath done in that, and hath been ꝓſed in other Engliſn courts; but the court of wards 
being compounded for, ſo much of The aforeſaid anſwer as concerns warning and proceſs 
ſhall be mm (, er LY, ) ta es 
XXIV. Item, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between the 
faid parties, and his majeſty is further gone pleaſed, that maritine cauſes may be de- 
termined in this kingdom, without driving of merchants or others to appeal and ſeek 
Juſtice elſewhere : and if it ſhall fall out that there be cauſe of an appeal, the party 
grieved is to appeal to his majeſty in the chancery of Ireland; and that ſentence thereupon 
to be given by the delegates, to Le definitive, and not be queſtioned upon any further ap- 


peal, except it be in the parliament of this kingdom, if the parliament ſhall then befitting, 


otherwiſe not, this to be by act of parliament ; and until the ſaid parliament, the admi- 
ralty and maritine cauſes ſhall be ordered and ſettled by the ſaid lord lieutenant, or other 
chief governor or governors of this kingdom for the time being, by and with the advice and 
conſent of the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord preſident of Connaght, 
Donnogh lord viſtount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac- 
Donnel eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon knight, Sir Nicholas Plunket knight, Sir Richard Barn- 
wall baronet, Jeffery Browne, Donnagh' O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, 'Miles Reily and 
Gerrald Fennell, eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them. „„ 
XXV. Item, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between the 
ſaid parties, and his majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed, that his majeſty's ſubjects of this king- 
dom be eaſed of all rents, and increaſe of rents lately raiſed on the commiſſion or defective 
titles in the earl of Straffordꝰs govertiment; this to be by act of parliament ; and that in che 
mean time the ſaid rents or increaſe of rents ſhall not be written for by any proceſs, or 
the payment thereof in any ſort procure. F 
XXVI. Item, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between the ſaid 
parties, and his majeſty is further graciouſly pleaſed, ' that by act to be paſſed in the next 
parliament, all the arrears of intereſt- money, which did accrue and Soo due by way of 
debt, mortgage or otherwiſe, and yet not ſo ſatisfied ſince the 23d of Cctober 1041, 2 5 
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the perſection of theſe articles, ſhall be fully forgiven and be releaſed ; and that for and 
during the ſpace of three years next enſuing, no more ſhall be taken for uſe or intereſt of 
money than five pounds per Centum. And in caſes of equity ariſing through diſability, 
_ occaſioned by the diſtempers of the times, the conſiderations. of equity to be like unto 
both parties; but as for mortgages contracted between his majeſty's Roman Catholic ſub. 
jects and others of that party, where entry hath been made by the mortgagers againſt law, 
and the condition of their mortgages, and detained wrongfully by them without givin 
any ſatisfaction to the mortgagees, or where any ſuch mortgagers have made profit of the 
lands mortgaged above country charges, yet anſwer no rent, or other conſideration to the 
mortgagees, che parties grieved reſpectively to be left for relief to a counſe of equity | 
;; ik ASE i AI ene 1 ng 
XXVII. Item, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, and his majeſty is 
further graciouſly pleaſed, that immediately upon perfection of theſe articles, the ſaid 
Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord preſident of Connaght, Donnogh lord 
viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-donnel, eſq; Sir 
Lucas Dillon knight, Sir Nicholas Plunket knight, Sir Richard. Barnwall. baronet, 
Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fen- 
nell eſquires, ſhall be authorized by the ſaid lord lieutenant to proceed in, hear, determine 
and execute, in and throughout this kingdom, the enſuing particulars, and all the mat- 
ters thereupon depending; and that ſuch authority and other the authorities, hereafter 
mentioned ſhall remain of force without revocation, alteration or diminution, until acts 
of parliament be paſſed, according to the purport and intent of theſe articles; and that ir 
caſe of death, miſcarriage, diſability to ſerve by-reaſon of ſickneſs or otherwiſe: of any a 
ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord preſident of Connaght, Donnogh 
lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-donnel eſq; Sir 
Lucas Dillon knight, Sir Nicholas Plunket knight, Sir Richard Barnwall baronet, Jeffery 
Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell 
 .eſquires, and his majeſty's lord lientenant, or other chief governor or governors of this 
kingdom for the time being, ſhall name and authorize another in the place of ſuch as ſhall 
be ſo dead or ſhall, miſcarry himſelf, or be ſo diſabled, and that the fame ſhall be ſuch 
-perſon as ſhall be allowed of by the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh, lord 
preſident of Connaght, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, 
Alexander Mac-donnell eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon knight, Sir Nicholas Plunket knight, Sir 
Richard Barnwall baronet, Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, 
Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them then living. 
And that the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord preſident of Connaght, 
Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac- 
donnel efq; Sir Lucas Dillon kr. Sir Nicholas Plunket kt. Sir Richard Barnwall baronet, 
Jeffery Browne, Donnagh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fen- 
nell eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them, ſhall have power to applot, raiſe and levy 
means with indifferency and equality by way of exciſe or otherwiſe, upon all his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects within the ſaid kingdom, their perſons, eſtates and goods, towards the 
maintenance of ſuch army or armies as ſhall be thought fit to continue, and be in pay for 
his majeſty's ſervice, the defence of the kingdom, and other the neceſſary public charges 
thereof, and towards the maintenance of the forts, caſtles, garriſons and towns, until 
there ſhall be a ſettlement in parliament of both or either party, other than ſuch of the ſaid 
forts, garriſons and caſtles, as from time to time ſhall be thought fit, by his majeſtys 
chief governor or governors of this kingdom for the time being, by and with the advice 
and conſent of the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord. preſident of Con- 
naght, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, Alexander 
Mac- donnel eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket kt. Sir Richard. Barnwall 
baronet, Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Hul, O Neile, e 5 
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or governors of this kingdom for the time being, be firſt made cquainted with ſych 


taxes, levies and exciſes as Mall be made, and the manner of levying there6f, and thar be 


approve. the fame ; and to the end that fach of the  proteſtant” party as ſhall ſubinit to the 


peace, may iti the ſeveral countries where any of their eſtates lie, have equality and indif. 


'the fait ſeveral 


ferency in the aſſeſſments and levies that ſhall concern wide eſtates in 
counties. . 5 Ky beret hag 0 
It i coc accorded and a AT} upon, and his ma 

in the directions which ſhall iſſue 15 any ſuch county, for mit apph 
levying of the ſaid public aſſeſſments, ſome of the fad te 1 
with others of the Roman Catholic party to that purpoſe, and for ef 
and the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh'' ore 

nogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, Alexande 
eq; Sir Lucas Dillon kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket kt. Sir Richard Barnwall baronet, Jef. 
fery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell 
eſqs; or any ſeven or more of them, ſhall have power to levy the arrears of all exciſes 
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and other public taxes impoſed by the confederate Roman Catholics,” and yet uripaid, Aud 


to call receivers and other accomptants of all former taxes and all public dues to: Ju 


and ſtrict account, either by themſelves, or by ſuch as they or any ſeyen or more of 5 8 


ſhall name or appoint; and that the ſaid lord lieutenant, or any other chief governor or 


governors ab; this kingdom for the time bein 5 ſhall from time to time iſſue commiſſions to 


ſuch perſon or perſons as ſhall be named an 
Dillon of Coſtologh lord preſident of Connaght, 
lord baron of Athunt enter Mac-Donnel eq; 


t inted by the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount 


lah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell pron ths, or any ſeven or more of th 


for letting, ſetting, and improving the eſtates of all ſuch perſon and perſons, as ſhall wt 
here to any 1201 oppoling his majeſty's authority, and not ſubmitting to the peace; and 


that the profits of ſuch eſtates ſhall. be converted by the ſaid lord lieutenant, or other chief 


pore or governors of this kingdom for the time being, to the maintenance of the 
ing's army and other neceſſary charges, until ſettlement by by Felgen and that the ſaid 
Thomas 2 viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord preſident of 
count Muſkerry, Francis lord baron 1 Alexander Mac- Donnel wy Sir Lucas 
Dillon kt. Sir Nicholas Plunker kt. Sir Richard Barnwall baronet, Jeffery 8 Don: | 


nogh O Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fennell Fes bf 


leven or more of Wein, ſhall have power to applot, raiſe and levy means with indifft nc 
and equality, for the buying of arms and animunition, and for the entertaining of frigers 


in ſuch proportion as ſhall be thought fir by his majeſty's lord lieutenant or other chief 
governors of this kingdom for the time being, by and with the advice and conſent of the 
ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord preſident of Connaght, Donnogh lord 


viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, Alexander Mac-Donnel eſq; Sir 


Lucas Dillon kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket kt. Sir Richard Barnwall baronet, Jeffery 


Browne, Donnogh O -Callaghan, Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and Gerrald Fenne]! 


eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them; the ſaid arms and ammunition to be laid up in 
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Sit Lucas Dillon kt. Sir Nicholas 
Plunket kt. Sir Richar hard Barn wall baronet, Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tyr. 


onnaght, Donnogh lord vi. 


ſuch magazines, and under the charge of ſuch perſons as ſhall be agreed on by the fad 


lord lieutenant, and the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord . 8 


of Connaght, Donnogh lord Viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, Ale 


ander Mac-Donnel eſq; Sir Lucas Dillon kt. Sir Nicholas Plunket kt. Sir Richard * fern 
wall baronet, Jeffery Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan; Tyrlah O Neile, Miles Reily and 


Gerrald Fennell eſquires, or any ſeven or more of them, and to be diſpoſed of, and the 
ſaid frigates t to be en for his as” tþ s ſervice, and the public uſe and benefit of this 
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kingdom of Ireland; and that the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtol 


preſident of Connaght, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, 
Nc. or any ſeven or more of them, ſhall have power to applot, raiſe and levy means with 
indifferency and equality, by way of exciſe or otherwiſe, in the ſeveral cities, corporate 
towns, counties a, part of counties, now within the quarters and only upon the eſtates 
of the ſaid confederate Roman Catholics, all ſuch ſum and ſums of 27 as ſhall appear 
to the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of ag lord preſident of Connaght, Don- 
nogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, &c. or any ſeven or more 
of them, to be really due, for and in the diſcharge of the public engagements of the ſaid 
confederate Catholics, incurred and grown due before the concluſion. of theſe articles; and 
that the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord preſident of Connaght, Don. 
nogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, &c. or any ſeven or more 
of them, ſhall be authorized to appoint receivers, collectors and all other officers, for ſuch 
monies as ſhall be aſſeſſed, taxed or I in purſuance of the authorities mentioned 
in this article, and for the arrears of all former applotments, taxes and other public dues 
yet unpaid: And that the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord preſident 
of Connaght, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, &c. or 
any feven or more =; them, in caſe of refractories or delinquency, may diſtrain and im- 
priſon, and cauſe Tuch delinquents to be diſtrained and impriſoned. And the ſaid Thomas 
Ford viſcount Dillon of Co 5 lord prefident of Connaght, Donnegh lord viſcount 
Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, &c. or any ſeven or more of them make per- 
fect books of all ſuch monies as ſhall be applotted, raiſed or levied, out of which books: 
they are to make ſeveral and reſpective abſtracts, to be delivered under their hands, or the 
hands of any ſeven or more of them, to the ſeveral and reſpective collectors, which ſhall 
be appointed to levy and receive the ſame. And that a duplicate of the ſaid books, under 
the hands of the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord preſident of Con- 
naght, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, &c. or any 
ſeven or more of them, be delivered unto his majeſty's lord lieutenant, or other chief go- 
vernor or governors of this kingdom for the time being, whereby a perfect account may 
be given; and that the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord preſident 0 
Connaght, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, &c. or any 
ſeven or more of To ſhall have power to call the council and congregation, and the re- 
ſpective ſupreme councils, and commiſſioners general, appointed . hitherto from time to 
time, by the ſaid confederate Roman Catholics, to manage their public affairs, and all 
ether perſons accountable, to an account, for all their receipts, and Elurſements ſince the 
3 of- their reſpective employments, under the confederate Roman Catholics. 
| VIII. Item, It is concluded, accorded and agreed, by and between the ſaid parties, 
and his majeſty is graciauſly pleaſed, that for the preſervation of the peace and ns ang 
of the kingdom, the ſaid lord-lieutenant, and 9 ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of 
Coſtologh lord preſident of Connaght, Ponnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord 
baron of Athunry, &c. or any ſeven or more of them, ſhall for the preſent agree upon 
ſuch perſons, who are to be authorized by commiſſion under the great ſeal, to be com- 
miſſioners of the Peace, Oyer and Terminer, Aſſizes and Goal-delivery, in, and through. 
out the kingdom, to continue during pleaſure, with ſuch power as juſtices of the Peace, 
Oyer and Terminer, Aſſizes and Goal- delivery in former time of Peace have uſually had 
which is not to extend unto any crime or offence committed before the firſt of May la 
paſt, and to be qualified with power to hear and determine all civil cauſes coming before 
them, not exceeding ten pounds; provided that they ſhall not intermeddle with titles of 
lands; provided likewiſe, the authority of ſuch commiſſioners ſhall not extend to queſtion 
any perſon or perſons, for any ſhipping, cattle or goods, heretofore taken by cither party 
from the other, or other injuries done contrary to the articles of ceſſation, concluded by _. 
and with the ſaid Roman Catholic party in, or ſince May laſt, but that ihe He BY be 
7 : 8885 | | enn 


and conſent 
aght, Don- 


your office of juſtice of the Peace, Oyer and Terminer, Aſſizes, and Goal-delivery 8 be 
done, but of the king, and fees accuſtomed; and you ſhall not direct, or cauſe to be di- 
rected, any warrant by you, to be made to the parties, but you ſhall direct them to the 
ſheriffs and bailiffs of the ſaid counties reſpectively, or other the king's officers or thiniſters, 
or other indifferent perſons to do execution thereof. , So help you God, cke. 
And that as well in the ſaid commiſſion, as in all other commiſſions, and authorities to 
be iſſued in purſuance of the preſent articles, this clauſe ſhall be inſerted, . viz. That all 
officers, civil and martial, ſhall de required to be aiding and aſſiſting and obedient unto 
the ſaid commiſſioners, and other perſons, to be authorized as aforeſaid in the execution 
of cher ,, RT 8 
XXIX. Item, KE further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between the 
ſaid parties, and his majeſty is further graciouſly pleaſed,” That his majeſty's Roman Ca- 
tholic ſubjects do continue the poſſeſſion of ſuch of his majeſty's cities, gariſons, towns, 


forts and caſtles which are within their now quarters, until ſettlement by parliament, and | 


to be commanded, ruled and governed in chief, upon occaſion of neceſſity (as to the mar- 
tial and military affairs) by ſuch as his majeſty, or his chief governor or governors of this 
kingdom for the time being, ſhall appoint ; and the ſaid appointment to be by and with _ 
the advice and conſent of the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coſtologh lord preſident 
of Connaght, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, &c. or 
any ſeven or more of them; and his majeſty's chief governor, or governors, is to iſſue 
commiſſions accordingly to ſuch perſons-as ſhall be ſo named and appointed as afore- 
ſaid, for the executing of ſuch command, rule or government, to continue until all the 
particulars in theſe preſent articles agreed on to. paſs in parliament, ſhall be accordingly 
paſſed ; only in caſe of death or miſbehaviour, ſuch other perſon or perſons to be appoint- 
ed for the ſaid command, rule or government, to be named and appointed in the place or 
places, of him or them, who ſhall ſo.die or miſbehave themſelves, as the chief governor 
or governors for the time being, by the advice and conſent. of the ſaid Thomas lord vil- 
count Dillon of Coſtologh lord preſident of Connaght, Don lord viſcount Muſkerry, 
Francis lord baron of Athunry, &c. or any feven or more of them ſhall think fit, and to 
be continued until a ſettlement in parliament as aforeſaid. „„ Orgs - 
XXX. Item, It is further concluded, accorded and agreed upon, by and between the 
ſaid parties, and his majeſty is further graciouſly pleaſed, That all cuſtoms and tenths of 
prizes belonging to his majeſty, which from the perfection of theſe articles ſhall fall due 
withih-this kingdom, ſhall be paid unto his majeſty's receipt, or until recourſe may be had 
thereunto in the ordinary legal way, unto ſuch perſon or perſons, and in ſi ch place or 
1 i oe ls %%% 
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places, and under ſuch controuls as the lord lieutenant ſhall appoint to be diſpoſed of, in 
order to the defence and ſafety of the Kingdom, and the defraying of other the neceſfaty | 
public charges thereof, for the eaſe of the ſubjects in other their levies, charges and ap- 
plotments. And that all and every perſon or perſons, who are at preſent entruſted and 
employed by the ſaid Roman Catho ics, in the entries, receipts, collections, or otherwiſe, 
concerning the ſaid cuſtoms and tenths of prizes, do continue their reſpective emplpymentz 
in the ſame, until full ſettlement in parliament, accountable to his majeſty's receipts, or 
until recourſe may be had thereunto; as the ſaid lord lieutenant ſhall appoint as aforeſaid, 


other than to ſuch, and ſo many of them, as to the chief governor or. governors for the 


time being, by and with the advice and conſent of the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dil. 
lon of Coſtologh lord preſident of Connaght, Donnagh Jord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis 
lord baron of Athunry, &c. or any ſeven or more of them, ſhall be thought fit to be al- 
tered; and then, and in ſuch caſe, or in caſe of death, fraud or miſbehaviour, or other al. 
teration of any fuch perſon or perſons, then ſuch other perſon or perſons to be employed 
therein, as ſhall be thought fit by the chief governor or 5 for the time being, by 
and with the advice and conſent of the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of Coflologh 
lord preſident of Connaght, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord baron 
of Athunry, &c. or any ſeven or more of them; and when it ſhall appear that 
any perſon or perſons, who ſhall be found faithful to his majeſty, hath right to any of the 
offices or places about the ſaid cuſtoms, whereunto he or they may . not be admitted until 
ſettlement in parliament as aforeſaid, that a reaſonable compenſation ſhall be afforded to 
tu Peron or perions for the Jame, ß ß 
XXXI. Item, As for and concerning his majeſty's rents, payable at Eaſter next, and 
from thenceforth to grow due, until a ſettlement in parliament, it is concluded, ac- 
corded and agreed upon, by and between the ſaid parties, and his majeſty is graciouſſy 
pleaſed, That the ſaid rents be not written for, or levied, until a full ſettlement in parlia- 
ment; and in due time upon application to be made to the faid lord lieutenant, or other 
chief governor or governors of this kingdom, by the ſaid Thomas lord viſcount Dillon of 
Coſtologh lord preſident of Connaght, Donnogh lord viſcount Muſkerry, Francis lord ba- 
ron of Athunry, &c. or any feven or more of them, for remittal of thoſe: rents, the ſaid 
lord lieutenant, or any other chief governor or governors of this kingdom for the time 
being, ſhall intimate their deſires, and the reaſon thereof to his majeſty, who upon con- 
ſideration of the preſent condition of this kingdom will declare his gracious pleaſure there- 
in, as ſhall be juſt and honourable, and ſatisfactory to the reaſonable deſires of his ſubjects. 
XVXXII. Item, It is concluded, accorded and agreed, by and between the ſaid parties, 
and his majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed, That the commiſſioners of Oyer and Terminer 
and Gaol-delivery to be named as aforeſaid, ſhall have power to hear and determine. all 
murders, manſlaughters, rapes, ſtealths, burning of houſes and corn in rick or ſtack, 
robberies, burglaries, forcible entries, detainers of poſſeſſions, and other offences com- 
mitted or done, and to be committed and done ſince the firſt day of May laft paſt, until 
the firſt day of the next parliament, theſe preſent articles, or 15 rg: therein contained 
to the contrary notwithſtanding ; provided that the authority of the ſaid commiſſioners 
| ſhall not extend to queſtion any perſon or perſons, for doing or committing any act what- 
ſoever, before the concluſion of this treaty, by virtue or colour of any warrant or direction 
from thoſe in public authority among the confederate Roman Catholics, nor unto any A& 
which ſhall be done after the perfecting and concluding of theſe articles, by virtue or pre- 
tence of any authority which is now by theſe articles agreed on; provided alſo that the ſaid 
commiſſion ſhall not continue longer than the firſt day of the next parliament. 
XXXIII. Item, It is concluded, accorded by and between the Rid arties, and his ma- 


jeſty is further graciouſly pleaſed, That for the determining ſuch differences which may 
ariſe between his majeſty's ſubjects within this kingdom, and the prevention of inconve- 
nience and diſquiet which through want of due remedy in ſeveral cauſes may happen, wore 


a 


between the Earl of Ormond and the Iriſh. © - 381 


ſhall be HO eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, and that the perſons to be authorized in 
them, ſhall have ng to do all ſuch things as ſhall be proper and neceſſary for them to 
do; and the ſaid lord lieutenant, by and with the advice and conſent of the ſaid Thomas 
lord viſcount Dillon of u lord preſident of Connaght, Donnogh lord viſcount 
Muſkerry, Francis lord baron of Athunry, &c. or any ſeven or more of them, ſhall name 
the ſaid perſons ſo to be authorized, and do all other things incident unto, and neceſſary 
for the ſettling of the ſaid intended judicatu res. 
XXXIV. Item, At the inſtance, humble ſuit and earneſt deſire of the general aſſembly 
of the confederate Roman Catholics, it is concluded, accorded and agreed upon, that the 
Roman Catholic regular clergy of this kingdom, behaving themſelves conformable to theſe 155 
articles of peace, ſhall not be moleſted in the poſſeſſions which at preſent they have of, and 
in the bodies, ſites and precincts of ſuch Abbeys and Monaſteries belonging to any Roman | 
Catholic within the ſaid kingdom, until ſettlement by parliament ; and that the ſaid clergy 
| ſhall not be moleſted in the enjoying ſuch penſions, as hitherto ſince the wars they 8 | 
| pre- 


for their reſpective livelihoods from the ſaid Roman Catholics : and the. ſites an 
cincts hereby intended, are declared to be the body of the Abbey, one Garden and Orchard 
to each Abbey, if any there be, and what elſe is contained within the walls, meers, or 
ancient fences ↄr diteh, that doth ſupply the wall thereof, and no more. 
XXXV. Item, It is concluded, accorded and agreed, by and between the ſaid parties, 
that as to all other demands of the ſaid Roman Catholics, for or concerning all or any the 
matters propoſed by them, not granted or aſſented unto in and by the aforeſaid articles, the 
ſaid Roman Catholics be referred to his * 29s gracious favour and further conceſſions. 
In witneſs whereof the ſaid lord lieutenant, for and on the behalf of his moſt excellent ma- 
jeſty, to the one part of theſe articles remaining with the ſaid Roman Catholics, hath 
put his hand and ſeal: And Sir Richard Blake Ent. in the chair of the general aſſembly 
of the ſaid} Raman Catholics, by order, command and unanimous conſent of the ſaid 
Catholics in full aſſembly, to the other part thereof remaining with the ſaid lord lieute · 
nant, hath put to his hand and the Public ſeal hitherto uſed by the ſaid Roman Catholics, 
the 17th of January 1648, and in the 24th year of the reign of our ſovereign: L. ord 
15 „ tee r ent ene enn, , Ha 67g 
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HAVE not thus long forborne to invite you with thoſe under your command, to a 
4 ſubmiſſion to his NS, authority in me, and a conjunction with me, in the ways 
of his ſervice, out of any the leaſt averſion I had to you, or any of them, or out of any 
diſeſteem I had to your power, to advance or impede the ſame; but out of my fear, 
whiles thoſe that have of late uſurped power over the ſubjects of England, held 

forth the leaſt.colourable ſhadow of moderation in their intentions towards the ſettlement 
of church or ſtate, and that in ſome tolerable way with relation to religion, the intereſt 
of the king and crown, the freedom of parliament, the liberties of the ſubject, any ad- 
dreſſes from me propoſing the withdrawing of that party from thoſe thus profeſſing, 
from whom Laach an. received ſome, and expected further ſupport, would have been but 
coldly received, and any determination thereupon deferred in hope and expectation: of 
the forementioned ſettlement; or that you yourſelf, who certainly have not wanted a 
foreſight of the ſad confuſion now covering the face of England, would have declared 
with me, the Lord Inchequeen, and the Proteſtant army in Munſter, in prevention there- 
of; yet my fear was, it would have been as difficult for you, to have carried with you 
the main body of the army under your command (not ſo clear-ſighted as yourſelf) as it 
would have been dangerous to you, and thoſe with you well-inclined to have attempred 
it without them; but now that the maſk of hypocriſy, by which the independent Toy 
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hath enſi and enſlaved all eſtates and degrees of men; is laid afide; now that 8 
faced, they evidently appear to be the ſubverters of true religion, and to be che protec- 


tors and inviters not only of all falſe ones, but of irreligion and atheiſm, now that they 


* 


have barbarouſly and inhumanly laid violent, ſacrilegious hands * and murthered 
God's anointed, and our king, not as heretofore ſome patricides have done, to make 
room for ſome uſurper, but in a way plainly manifeſting their intentions, to change the 
monarchy of England into anarchy, unleſs their aim be firſt to conſtitute an elective king 
dom; and Cromwel or ſome ſuch John of Leiden being elected, then by the fame 
force, by which they have thus far compaſſed their ends, to eſtabliſh a perfect Tur. 
kiſh tyranny; now that of the three eſtates of king, lords and commons, whereof in all 
ages parliaments have conſiſted, there remains only à ſmall number, and they the dregs 
and ſcum of the houſe of commons, picked and awed by the army, a wicked remnant, 
left for no other end, than yet further if it be poſſible to delude the people with the 
name of a parliament : The king being murthered, the lords and the reſt of the com- 
mons being by unheard of violence at ſeveral times forced from the houſes, and ſome 
impriſoned. And now that there remains no other liberty in the ſubje& but to profeſs 
blaſphemous opinions, to revile and tread under foot magiſtracy, to murther magiſtrates, 
and oppreſs and undo all chat are not like-minded with them. Now I fay, that I can- 
not doubt but that you and all with you under your command will take this opportunity 
to act and declare againſt ſo monſtrous and unparallelled a rebellion, and that you and 
they will chearfully acknowledge, and faithfully ſerve and obey our gracious king Charles 
II. undoubted heir of his father's crown and virtues; under whoſe right and conduct we 
may by God's aſſiſtance reſtore proteſtant * to purity, and therein ſettle it, parlia- 
ments to their freedom, good laws to their force, and our fellow- ſubjects to their juſt 
liberties; wherein how glorious and bleſſed a thing it will be, to be ſo conſiderably in- 
ſtrumental, as you may now make yourſelf, I leave to you now to conſider, And 
though I conceive there are not any motives relating to ſome particular intereſt to be 
mentioned after theſe ſo weighty conſiderations, which are ſuch as the world hath no 
been at any time furniſhed with; yet I hold it my part to aſſure you, that as there is no- 
thing you can reaſonably propoſe for the ſafety, ſatisfaction or advantage of yourſelf, or 
of any that ſhall adhere to you in what I deſire, that I ſhall not to the uttermoſt of my 
power provide for; ſo there is nothing I would, nor ſhall more induſtriouſly avoid, than 
_ thoſe neceſſities ariſing from my duty to God and Man, that may by your rejecting this 
offer force me to be a ſad inſtrument of ſhedding Engliſh blood, which in ſuch caſe muſt 
on both ſides happen. If this overture find place with you, as I earneſtly wiſh it may, let 
me know with what poſſible ſpeed you can, and if you pleaſe by the bearer in what way 
you deſire, it ſhall be drawn on to a concluſion. For-in that, as well as in the ſubſtance, 


you ſhall find all ready compliance from me, that deſire to be 


81 


%% Tour affectionate friend to ſerve you, 
„% ⁵TTßddßßßß As. 
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I your lordſlyps invitation to a conjunction with yourſelf (I fuppoſe) ag lord lieu - 
tenant of, Ireland, and with, others nen united wi ' with che Iriſh chem- 

ſelves alſo. dc ai} ax wa) ns Eaolgnd wo date, mor. config Tong. 
As I underſtand not how your lordſhip ſhould be inveſted: with that power pretended}. 


ſed may appear, more Ally, I a that the paxliament/ of England | 
would never allege da ugh, a. bee with.the ee 
whereiri is little or-n the 


her for the proteſtants or the proteſtant religion. 
| Nor can | i e eee e 


by thoſe very : 
dent it is, that both the proteſtants and proteſtant religion are in that your lordſhip's 


in England, 1 fee * how it may be a ſufficient motive to me (or any other in like truſt 
for the parkidment  Englatid in the ſervice of the kingdom) to join: with thofe rebels 
upon any the pretences in that your lordſhip's letter mentioned; for therein were there a 
manifeſt betraying that truſt repoſed in me, in deſerting the ſervice and work commit- - | 
ed to me, in joining with thoſe I ſhall oppoſe; and in-oppbſitig WHO 1 arti obliged to 
Neither conceive I it any part of my work and care to take notice of any whatſoever - 
proceedings of State, foreign to my charge and truſt here, eſpecially they being found 
hereunto-apparently deſtruttive. © © (© „ et” 
| Moſt certain it is, and former ages have approved it, that. the intermeddling of go- 
vernors and parties in this kingdom, with ſidings and parties in England, have been the 
very betraying of this kingdom to the Iriſh, whiles the Britiſh forces here had been 
thereupon called off, and the place therein laid open, and as it were given up to the: 
common Enemy. _ „NN % nm 
It is what your lordſhiꝑ might have obſerved in your former treaty with the rebels, 
y dſhip's thereupon withdrawing, and ſending hence into England the 


that upon your lor | be 
moſt conſiderable part of the Engliſh army then commanded by you; ney was the 
remaining Britiſh party not long after overpower'd, and your quarters by the Iriſh over- 
run to the gates of Dublin, yourſelf alſo reduced to that low condition, as to be be- 
ſeged in this very<city- (the metropolis and principal citadel of the kingdom) and 
that by thoſe rebels, who till then could never ſtand before you: and what the end 
hath been of that party, alſo ſo ſent By your lordſhip into England (although the 
—_ __ ſtrength of the Engliſh:army here, both officers and ſoldiers) hath been very 

_ odlervabie. | | þ ; | | %%% aL os 
And how much the dangers are at preſent (more than in. former ages) of hazarding 
the Engliſh intereſt in this kingdom, by ſending any parties hence. into any other king- 
dom upon any pretences whatſoever, is very apparent, as in the generality of the rebel- 
lion, now more than formerly; ſo conſidering your lordſhip's preſent concluſions with, 
and conceſſions to the rebels, wherein they are allowed the continual poſſeſſion of all the 
cities, forts and places of ſtrength, whereof they ſtood . poſſeſſed at the time of their 

treaty with your fordſhip, and that they are to have a ſtanding force (if I well remember) 
of 15000 foot and 2500 horſe (all * their own party, officers. and ſoldiers) 8 OE | 
| * ON (with 


3 84 1 on the Articles &f Peace 


than to purchaſe myſelf on the . the i gnominious brand of 


(with the whole kingdom) to be regulated by a major part of Iriſh truſtees, n by 
the rebels themſelves, as perſons for their intereſts 28 ends, to be by them confided in 
without whom nothing is to be ated. Therein I cannot but mind your lordſhip 
what hath been ſometimes by yourſelf delivered, as Four ſenſe in this particular ; * | 
the Engliſh intereſt in Ireland-muſt be PRE by the Engliſh, and not by Iriſh; and 
upon that ground (if I be not deceived) did your lordſhip then capitulate with the par par- 
liament o England, from which clear principle 1 am ny, to tee your lordſhip now 


receding. 


As to that by your lordſhip EW us here, of blood and force; if diſſenting from 
your lordſhip's ways and deſigns, for my particular L ſhall (my lord) much rather chuſe to 
ſuffer in ſo doing (for therein ſhall I do what is becoming, and anſwerable” to my truſt) 


dy by any al. 
lurements of whatſoever advantages offered 9 | 
But very confident I am of the ſame divine power Which hath Al followed i me in this 
Work, and will ſtill follow me; and in that truft doubt nothing of thus giving Nor 
lordſhip pally this my reſolution i in that bog; 80 I remain, | 
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NECESSARY REPRESENTATION 


1 . 


2 
2 4 5 


OF THE ; 


PRESENT. EVI LS. 


And imminent dangers to religion, liver and Ybertion ariſing _ | 
the late and preſent practices of the dectarian Party in England: 
5 together with an exhortation to duties relating to the Covenant, 
unto all within our charge, and to all the well- affected within 

this kingdom, by the Presbytery at Belfaſt, . erb I 730. 
1649. 


117 HEN we ſeriouly conlider the great and a Gee W we FE ICED 
Y and his people, pa whom he hath made us overſcers, and for whom we . 851 
give an account; and when we behold the laudable examples of the worthy miniſte 
the province of London, and of the commiſſioners of the aſſembly of the cute 
2 . ws their ae and 45 azar ran __ Wee 8 of the Sectarian 
Party in . ering alſo K epende dom 

England, 0 remembr 7 ſt ſtrong — we were ae by by che Lord the 

laſt year in diſcharge of t ty, and how he puniſhed the contempt of our warning 
upon the deſpiſers heat: we cy ourſelves as neceſſitated, ſo the mare encouraged to 
caſt in our mite in the treaſury, leſt our ſilence ſhould involve us in the guilt of unfaithful- 
neſs, and our people in 3 and vue of duties. A 

In this diſcharge of the truſt put upon * God, we would not be looked upon as 
ſowers of ſedition, or broachers of A 4A an Fyinve motions; our record is in heaven, 
that nothing is more hateful unto us, nor leſs intended by us, and therefore we ſhall not 
fear the mnie, and wicked aſperſions which we know Satan by his inſtruments is ready 
to caſt, not only opon us, but on all who ſincerely endeavour the advancement of refor- 
mation. | 
What of late have been, Na now are, the inſolent and preſumptuous practices of the 

Sectaries in England, is not unknown to the world: for, Firſt, notwithſtanding their ſpe- 
-cious pretences for religion and liberties, yet their late and preſent actings being therewith 
compared, do clearly evidence that they love a rough garment to deceive; ſince they have 
with a high hand deſpiſed the Oath, in breaking the covenant, which is ſo ſtrong a foun- 
dation to both, whilſt they load it with ſlighting reproaches, calling it a bundle of particu- 
lar and contrary intereſts, and a ſnare to the people; and likewiſe labour to eſtabliſh by - 
laws an univerſal toleration of all religions, which is an innovation overturning of unity 
in religion, and ſo directly repugnant to the word of God, the two firſt articles of out ſo- | 
Jemn covenant, which is the greateſt wickedneſs in then to violate, ſince many of the- 

chiefeſt of themſelves have, with their hands teſtified to the moſt high God, ſworn and 
, . 
| Moreover, their great diſaffection to the ſettlement of relig} on, and ſo their future 
breach of covenant, doth more fully appear by their ſtrong oppoſitions to Preſbyterian go- 
werament (the hedge and bulwark of religion) whilſt 2 expreſs their hatred.t0. it Lo 


- Oblereiions on the Ante of 'Peave, A 


face c e Wk þ Gil Nee e 


ſions updn it, and the aſſertors thereof mon e and Popiſh, though they have 
ED t in the firſt article of the eee is it ix 
in the church of Scotlan they 3 tg fe ge 165 


riwileg wir ohne, . e 
. 6 of aboliſhing parliamentary power for the future, 
S they cal K) inſtead theteof. - Neither hath their 
fury ſtaid here, but without — rule or example, being but private men, they have — 
ceded. of the rial of the | inſt both intereſt and proteſtation of the kingdom 

harations of both K 0 Ae c lg ade. | 

tne wit ru el Hat bays. pat. him to death; an at fo-- 
of the Ke. 
„may abundantly convince every un- 
| | | = of the ſeQaries and their abettors, do directly 
gdoms, root out lawful” and ſupreme magiſtracy © 
or (he Jad E and introduce a fearful confuſion Pp 


anarchy. 3 a us, r 
he fpirit of God by Solomon teils us, Prov: WE. 21. That a ſervant ren is one 
of the four things for which the carth i ſqulered, and which it cannot bear: We won- 


der nothing that the earth is diſquieted'for theſe things ; but we wonder greatly, if the 
earth can bear them. And Abeit the Lord ſo permit, char folh be ſer in great dignity,.. 
and theꝝ which fit in low place; © that 3 ride upon horſes, and princes walk as: 
ſervants upon the earth, Ecclef. x. ver. 6,,7. Yet. the ſame wiſe man faith, Prov. xix. 
DES... Delights not ſeemly for a fool, muck leſs: fora ſervant to have rule over princes.” 


When we conſider theſe things, we cannot but heck and manifeſt our utter diſlike and 
deteſtation of ſuch unwarrantable practices, directly ſubverting our covenant, religion, 
laws and liberties. And as watchmen in Sion warn all the lovers of truth and well- affected 
to the covenant, carefully to avoid compliance with, or not bearing witneſs againſt horrid+ 

inſolencies, leſt partaking with them in their. ſins, they, alſo be partakers of their plagues.. 
Therefore in xhe ſpirit- oor meekneſs, we earneftly intreat, and in the authority of Jeſus. 
Chriſt (whoſe feryants we are) charge and obteſt all who reſolve to adhere -unto. truth 

and the covenant, 2 to n and . to m theſe following 


duties. 


Firſt, That according to our. "Gl covenant, every one dudy more the power of 
godline ss and © perſonal reformation: of themſelves and families ; becauſe for the great 
breach of this · part of. tho covenant, God is highly offended with theſe- ad- an 2 
provoked to permit men to be * 1 our miſery and afflictions. | 


Secondly, That every one in their ſtation and calling earneſtly .contend! * che faith 
which was once delivered to the ſaints, Jude iii. And ſeek to have their hearts eſtabliſhed-. 
with grace, that they be not: unſtable and wavering, . carried” about with every wind of 
doctrine; bus that they receive the truth in love, avoiding the company of ſuch as with- 
Uraw from and vilify the public ordinances; ſpeak evil of church- government; invent 
damnable errors, under the f pecious Pay Fab a gol pel- way and new 9 0 and bie 
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extol the perſons and courſes of notorioug ſectaties, leſt God gi 
luſions (the Plague of theſe SINN 


off the ancient and fundamental government « | theſe kingdoms OT 
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hey may Believes, and be 
Thirdly, That they would, not be draun 


-which we are ſo deeply ingaged. to re by. our. covenant, * the 
found guilty. of 6+ Hex evil of theſe times ae, e Ke E. 


8 . 4 7 * = 
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Fourthly, That they do condially endeavour the brat tion of x & 2 1 5. 
Bal auge in the kingdoms, not being ſwayed by any national 
of the covenant; that we ſhall not ſuffer ourſelves di 


tioever W e ee atv, ered widen from To lefſed 


1 Filly, Albeit there be mate; 8 


0 TH . A. $i © the | 


e ts, 
ven at this time, in all the kingdoms, and particularly in this 3 and for this cauſe, we 
exhort every one with equal watchfulneſs to 4 demlelres free fror With 
ſuch, or from ſwerving in their gudgn ignant principles; and to avoid all ſuch 
perſons as have been from the ng hs, oppoſers of reformation, refuſers of the 
cavenant, combining themſelves with. and ; x Notorious malignants, << pecially 
ſuch who have been pic promoters of the late engagement England, calumnia- 
tors of the work of reformation, in xe the miſeries of the preſent times unto the 


advancers thereof; and that their uſt hatred to {aries incline not their minds to. fayour 


of ſectaries, the cauſe of God needs 


malignants, .or to think, that ink of che 
of e * ee, „ 


che more to fear the emits or to ſtand | in 
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HFavin 1 of late thoſe” iriides'&f'Þ Xeace granted to e papiſt rebels of Ire 
land, as es and favours. from the late King, in reward, mol eh 7. 0 EM 

work done, 5 and in 'n his nate and authority confirmed and ratified by James earl of Or- 
mond; togetl overnor of Dublin, futl of contumely - 
and difonour.” 'both to the | the other ii 


arlt and army: al e, un infolent and fe- 
ditious repreſefitarion'from't Ses Py | b ry Belkin the North of Ireland, no leſs 
diſhonourable to che ſtate, and much About che 


*abour the ſame time brought Hithber: there will be 
needful as tO the fame flanderous aprons ut on one and. the pang, vindication . them 


titled a preſbytery; And would he thought” prote x 

example pot nah hath wrapt them into the' farts yore ſome 8 ee dad: ra : 

ſiſtants to the abhorred Iriſh rebels,” and with them at preſent to duties the The, „ 

if we conſider both their calumnies, their r hatred, . and'the pretended: reaſons of their ated = 1 4 

to be the ſame; the time alſo, and the 5 concurting, as that there lacks nothing but = 

few formal words, which may be eaſily diſſembled, to make the Pere onjunction; 

and between them to divide that iſland. 5 pz = 
As for theſe articles of peace made with thoſe inhuman rebels and papiſts of ireland by + 

the late king, as one of his laſt maſter-pieces, we may be conhdentiy perſuaded, that no 

true-born Engliſhman can ſo much as Pately read them without indignation and diſdain, 

that thoſe bloody rebels, and ſo proclaimed Me judged of by the king himſelf, after tile 

mercileſs and barbarous maſſacre of fo many cbeufan Eaglilh, (who had uſed their right 

and title to that country with ſuch tenderneſs and moderation, and might otherwiſe 

have ſecured themſelves with eaſe againſt their treachery) ſhould be now graced and re.. 

warded with ſuch freedoms and enlargements, as none of their anceſtors could ever merit : 

by their beſt obedience, which at beſt was always treacherous; to be infranchiſed with full e e 

liberty equal to their conquerors, whom the Juſt revenge of ancient pyracies, cruel captivi- par 5 

ties, and the cauſleſs infeſtation of our coaſt, had warrantably a ly over, and the long 

preſcription of many hundred years; beſides what other tells, are acknowledged by their 

own Iriſh parliaments, had fixed and ſeared | m that foil with” as good a a right as the meereſt . 


natives. 


Theſe therefore by chile own Toregpingt Jing and Provecartons juſtly made was 311 


ſals, are by the Hrſt article of this peace advanced to à condition of freedom ſuperior tp 
what any Engliſh proteſtants durſt have demanded. For what elſe can be the meaning t to 
diſcharge them the common oath of ſupremacy, eſpecially being papiſts (for whom prin- 
Spally that oath was HOI 158 eicher . them the more into their own 1 or 
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ſet mark of diſſion rv ttuſting 
to ſet a m E * e 4 2 


oath bf ald aber nk 
wy ant tral or sf 
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allegiance and ſupremacy 1 | 
The ſecond article puts it into the 
if they think convenient, the act uſu s Act, which was the main, on | 
et the civileſt and moſt moderate acknowledgment ,impaſed of their . dependance- on. 

crown of England; whereby no parliartient could be'ſutnmontt there, no bill be paſt. 5 
what was firſt do be 3 and allowed und. ee 5 3 
ing of which act, tends openly to inveſt them with a law. giving power of 
hk by degrees to * off all ſubjection to this and | 
endleſs i, 0 and revolts have et to hold no parliament at all, burt to be 4, ia 
by edicts and gariſons) as abſolute and ſupreme in that aſſembly. as the peaple of nets 
in cher own land. And the tWelfth articl Sa them in expreſ * chat che Inn 


latent Thall de no more dependent on m 
ſely 8 ſhall declare agreeable. to the WAY! 
e two and twentieth article,” more dic | 
from ſuch a ſerious knot of lords and 5 Mg obe 
: plow with horſes by the tail, 3 repeal 
elſe, to declare in. them a 1 gre, not only ſptti 12 indocib 
civility and amendment: and what hopes they give for the future. 


or of all other nations 8 W Ns 99 ivil by a civ e | 
heſe ng hs better ſhown and 71 pre e 


7 5 5 before by oft convincing, evi es IE; 
their true barbari 1; and OREN tulnels, t 
greatelt | moment. PEE : 91.9% Hoo; 
Yet ſuch as wer a hus affeted, "the 185 anch ARS ak FE | 
which the king ore by God at N ew. Market, he would not commit to his parliament of 
Eng land, hon t. for an our. "And well declares the can denc he had: in Iriſh xebels, mort 
Fan in his loyalleſt ſubjects. He grants them en e till the. praformapcere, all. theſe- 
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CT. that fifteen t ſand Om and two tho remain 2 
anding army of papitts at the beck and command Dillon, Mufker and hy . 
rebels, with power alſo of a ding to that number as they Tall ke ergy 5 other: 


articles lows them the conſtituting of magiſtrates. = es in all e wow! they 
think fit: and till a ſettlement to their own minds, the. poſſeſſion of all thoſe towns and 
countries within their new quarters, being little leſs than all che ifland, beſides, what their 
cruelty hath diſpeopled and laid waſte. And laſtly, y, the whole. mani boch of oo 
and war is committed to papiſts, and the chief leaders of that rebellion. 
Nov let all men judge what this wants of utter alienating and acquitting the hole pro- 
vince of Ireland from all true fealty and obedience to: the commonwealth of England. 
Which act of any king againſt the conſent of his parliament, though no other crime were laid 
_ againſt him, might of itſelf ſtrongly conduce to the diſ- inthroning him of all. In France, 

Henry the Third, demanding leave in oreateft exigencies to make ſale of ſome crown- 
lands oy. and that to his ſudjects, was anſwered by the parliament then at Rlois, that a 
king in no caſe, though of extremeſt neceſſity, 8 alienate the patrimony of his crown, 
whereof he is but only Uſu- fructuary, as civilians term it, the propricty remaining ever to 
the kingdam, not to the king. And in our own nation, king John, po refigning though 
unwillingly his erown to the pope's legate, with little more hazard to his kingdom than 

the payment of one thoufand marks, and the unſightlineſs of ſuch a ceremony, was de- 
poſed by his barons, and Lewis the French king's 8 155 elected in his room. And to bave 
carried only the jewels, plate, and treaſure into Ireland without conſent of the nobility, | 


Was one of thoſe unpeachments that condemned Richard the coc to * kis' rad _—_ 
1 - ; | 2 Ne . | * 
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religion, he protedtars od. inyiters 5 
eim. An accuſation that no man living 
; and 5 without a Aang Fo 
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ho way proved, that ee be mtenanced popery or papi 
where broken their ak * thrown down their ee i 
them to the bare en their 
have 0 859 


f heave not he Tris, but 5 
maintainers and Jefenders of true i dh of et and by conſequence is the ſureſt 
and the ſtrongeſt ſubverſion, j not 89 7 2 "a fa ones, but of e 7 
«the weapons of that warfare,” as the apoſtle teſtifies, who beſt knew, ares r 
but mighty through Gock to the pulling down of ſtro : 
he! fry Ae thing exalted againſt the knowledge of God, furprifing every ug] t Unto. 
ce of Chriſt, and ealily revenging all diſobedience, '2 Cor. x. | Eine We 


| | or 
clergyman that either tood his high calling, or ſought not to erect 4 ſecular and 
carnal tyranny over fpiritual things, would negle& thisample and ſublime power conferred? 
upon him, and come a begging to the weakchand of magiſtricy for that kind of aid which: 

; os m 8 no commiſſion RR him, and in the'w 1nd he ſecks/it it hath been 
always found helpleſs and un profitable. Neither 18 f it e L. e unob- 
ſerved, that the Church began then moſt a e o to rum when 
ſhe borrowed of the civil rer more than ection!;' more than 


which Chriſt himſelf and his Apoſtles never re: mor er gr 9557 ren prog we 
invite all falſe religions, with irre gion alſo an anheim, hecauſe we lend not, or rather miſ- 
apply not the temporal power to help out, though in vain, the floth, the ſpleen,” the inſuf- 
fleiency of church-men, in the execution of ſpiritual: diſciplin J over, thoſe within their 
e or thoſe without, is an imputation chat may be laid as well upon the beſt e- 
gulated ſtates and governments through the world: Who have been 70 rudent as never 
to employ the civil ſword further than the edge of it could ! that is, to ciyil offe 
only ; proving always againſt objects that were ſpiritual a ridiculouny' eapon. Our pro · 
rection therefore to men in civil matters unoffenfive we cannot deny; their conſciences.we 
leave, as not within our cognizance, to the cure of inſtruction, praying for them. 
Nevertheleſs, if any be found among us decla ed atheiſts: malicious enemies o God, and 
of Chriſt; the arliament, I think, profeſſe es not to tolerate ſuch; but with-all befitting 
endeavours to ſuppreſs them. Otherways to protect none that i in 4 larger ſenſe may be 
taxed of irreligion and atheiſm, may Soom ps de the ready way to exclude none ſooner. out 
of protection, than thoſe themſelves that moſt accuſe it to be be b general to others, Laſt, 
that we invite ſuch as theſe, or incourage them, is a meer flander without prof. 
He tells us next, that they have murthered 'the kin And they deny pſy have 
juſtly and undauntedly, as became the parliamept of England, for more and 
ity of; after open trial, 'puniſh- 
thereof hath 


other heinous crimes than ever king of this land was 
ed him with death. A matter which to men whoſe ſerious conſideration. | 
left no certain eech or. deine ez undebated, is w far from giving offence, that we 


men baſely Drinipled can do iS uss. | 

The end of our proceedings, which * ket 1 to ne 
changing forfooth of monarchy into anarchy,“ four oy like the ſmatrering of. ſome raw: 
politician, and the overworn objection of every trivial talker, that we- 1 Mim in the 
number. But ſeeing in that which follows he contains not "himſelf, but contrary” +6 what 
a gentleman 15114 of civility proceeds te the eontemptuous naming of a perſon,” | 
whoſe valcur and high merit many y enemies more noble than hi e both honouret 


beten the ban of Seda and the W 393 


and N ; to aſſert his good name an 6 repaaion, of whoſe ſervice the e 
receives ſo ample Aubade it is anſwered in his behalf, that Cromwell whom he cou- 
ples with a name of ſcorn, hath done in few years more eminent and remarkable deeds 
whereon to found nobility in his houſe, W N it were wanting, _ perpetual renown 
to poſterity, than Ormond and all his anceſtors put together can ſhew from 83 record 
of their Iriſh, exploits, e a of heir glory. 15 ; 1 
Hle paſſes on is groundleſs conjectures, that the aim this: iament m be — 
haps to ſet up firſt an elective 850 and after that a r* fleck Turkiſh 8 187 . 
the former, we ſu e the late act againſt monarchy wi ſuffice. to acquit them. Of 
the latter, certainly there needed no other pattern than that tyranny, which was fo long 
modelling by the Jars king himſelf, with. Strafford, and that arch-prelate of Canterbury, 
his chief 9 155 ; whoſe deſigns God my  dilipated, Neither is it any new project of 
the monarchs, and their courtiers in theſe days, though chriſtians they would be thought, 
to endeavour the introducing” of a plain orkith tyranny. Witneſs that conſultation 
had in the court of France under Charles the IXth at Blois, wherein Poncet, a Wa | 
court projector, brought in ſecretly by the chancellor Biragha, after many 1 5 of 
the Ottoman government, 14 81 means and ways at large, in preſence. of . | 
the queen regent, and Anjou the king's brother, bow with beſt expedition, pal 125 
noiſe the Turkiſh 0 50 2 be ſet up in France. It appears therefore that the de. 
We e, en | and not. of thoſe who have 
olved monarchy. . | i pda 
As for parliaments PO REY we knoy chat a p parliament Gignifies no more than 
the ſu and general council of a nation, on 25 whomſoever choſen and aſſem- 
bled for the publick good; which was ever practiſed, and in all ſorts, of government, 
before the word Parliament, or i or the poſſibility of -thoſe three eſtates, or 
ſuch a woes as a titular neo? mn had either name or being i in the world. The original 
of all which we could produce to be far newer than thoſe * all Ages“ which he yaunts of, 
and by ſuch firſt inyented and contrived,” whoſe authority, though it were Charles Mar- 
tell, not ſo high in our repute, either for himſelf, or = 251 he lived in, but that 
with as good, r . recede fron t be ie, N e before 


n 4 W Aha: e 
But where beides be'; is bold to eng hat of the VIEW eſtates p FS remains only 0 
a ſmall number, and they the © Dregs'and 1 of the houſe of commons; this reproach, : 

and in the mouth of an Iriſhman, concerns not them only ; but redounds to apparent 
diſnonour of the whole Engliſh. nation. Doubtleſs there muſt, be thought a great ſcar- 
city in England of perſons honourable and deſerving, or Fs of besen or ſo 29 7 5 . 

as onefty in the people, if thoſe whom they eſteem wort d liament, be no 
better than ſcum and in the Iriſh dialect. But of ſuch Uwe meet not any 
where with more excreſcence than in his own laviſh pen; which Deng itſelf: Jooſe with- 


out the reins of hair rambles for the moſt. part beyond all ſoberneſs and civility, 


In vhich to oes on negotiating and ee the loyalty of our faithful go- 
be of Dain 5 ME te che known and tried i contancy of cat yall gratleman were to- 
| ught .w court eee 


He lays befor him, has « i e1 * 8 now no other Wale 1 the ſubject . 2 | 
profeſs blaſphemous opinions, to revile and tread under foot magiſtracy, to murther ma- 
giltrates, to oppreſs and undo all that are not like-minded with us. Forgetting in the mean 
while og to be in the head. of a mixed rabble, part papiſts, part fugitives, and 
part ſavages, guilty in che higheſt degree of all theſe crimes. What more b aſphemous, 
not opinion, but Whole religion, than popery, plunged into idolatrous and . ceremonial 
ſuperſtition, the very A of all true - gion; 18 to us by the ſcripture itſelf in 
the ſhape of that beaſt, full of the names of Blaf hemy, which we mention to him as 
to one that would be counted and had ki 


Vor, Þ::-*.: it | 5 = & JR . 


abr ang in che houſe of «biſhop? 3 


And who are thoſe that haye trod under foot magiſtracy, murdered W 
conſpiracy, for which Ormond himſelf hath either been or ſeemed to be their enemy, 

though now their ringleader. And let him aſk the jeſuits about him, whether it be not 
dun 


_ 


yer. fallly changes apon othery, © 0b ne 
We have now to deal, though in the fame country, .with another fort of 'advei ries, 


TY 
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2 
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Sa mielres, 
pretended brethren. 


The introduction 


own invectives and N 1 ap _ the biſhops, wherein they tell them with much 


ought accept, have the leaft warrant to be pragmatical in the ſtate. ' 


And ſurely in vain. were biſhops for theſe and other cauſes forbid to fit 
the houſe, if theſe men out of the hoyſe, and without vote Hall claim and be permit 

ed more licence on their preſbyterial ſtools, to breed continual diſturbance by interpo- | 
ſing in the commonwealth. But ſeeing that now, ſince their heaving out. the prelates 


to heave in themſelves, they deviſe new ways to bring both ends together, which will 


never meet; that is to ſay, their former doctrine with their prefent doings, as © that they 


cannot elſe teach magiſtrates and ſubjects their duty, and that they have befides a right 
themſelves to ſpeak as members of the commonwealth : Let them know that there is 4 
wide difference between the general exhortation to Juſtice and obedience, which in this 
2 5 is the utmoſt of their duty, and the ftate-diſputes wherein they are now grown ſuch 
buſy-bodies, to preach of titles, intereſts and alterations in government; more * 050 


between the Earl of Ormond and the Ir. 395 
Saviour himfelf, or any of his apoſtles ever took upon them, though the title both of 
Cæſar a of 8 and wn they — in matters of ſtate, might have then' admitted | 
controverſy enou 
| Next, for their civil capacities, we are nge that pulpits and church. gli whe. 
ther claflieat'or provincial, never were intended or allowed by wife magiſtrates, no nor 
by him that ſent them, to ben purpoſes, but'that as members of the common- 
Ot 


wealth they ought to mix with commoners, and in that temporal body to aſſume 
nothing above other private perſons, or otherwiſe than in a uſual and legal manner : not 
by diſtin& remonftrances' and repreſentments, as if they were a tribe and party by them- 


ſclves; which is the next immediate way to make the church lift a horn againſt the 


ſtate, and claim an abſolute and undepending Jurifdi&ion, as from like advantage and 
occaſion (to the trouble of all Chriftendom) the pope hath for many ages done; and not 
only our biſhops were climbing after him, but our preſbyters alſo, as by late experiment 
we find. Of this repreſentatien therefore we can eſteem and judge no other than of a 


ſlanderous and ſeditious lidel, fent abroad by a ſort of incendiaries to _— and make 


the better way under the cunnin 


plauſible name of a preſbyte| 
A ſecond reaſon of wett R 


ee 
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2s their om actions wilt declare, by conniving, and in theit Mence partaking with thoſe 


in Ulſter, whoſe obedience, by what we have yet heard, ſtands dubious, and with a 
eye of confortnity rather to the north, than to Har I ck: where they owe their ſubjection ; 


and this in all tkelihood 2 het Spent and  inftigation of ak repreſenters : who 


"the info [4 a Sectarian 27 and of pri- 
d ſpeaking evi 0 di iries, Which hypocriticall 
: do diſſu * due de chen 
ſuperiors that miay in fit ſeaſon —— them. Whenas hs leaft confideration of their 
be mee on England, would have ker them better in their duty: 
he third reaſon which they uſe, ma ot them; the remembrance how God 


puniſned wd of their een ſt year upon the breakers of covenant, 
Tien the next year after they forget the warning of that puniſhment hanging over 
their own” heads & the very fame tranſgreſſion, their manifeſt breach of covenant by 
this ſeditious 'vepreſentation, accoitipalted with the doubrful obedience of that province 


which repreſents it. 


Arid us In hav r orifice th port * with three reaſons j two of them notorious 
falſities, and'the third ape 6 themſelves ; and two examples, the Province of London, 


and the Commiſſioners of the Kick-Aſſembly. ut certain, if canonical (Fa. bind. 
2 60 be ; 


not, much leſs do apocryphal. 18 
Proceeding to avouck the truſt put upon ther by y God, which i is plainly pr 
none of this nature, * they ne any a not be looked i upon as ſowers of ſedition, or authors 
of diviſive motions ; their record, they ſay, is in Heaven,“ and their truth and honeſty 


no man knows where. For is not a E "ſhameleſs hypocriſy, and of meer wolves. in 
ſheeps loathing, to 'ſow ſedition' in the ears of all men, and to face us 1 fol the 
h 0 eir Pa- a 


very act, that they are authors of no ſuch matter? But let the ſequel bot 
per, and the obecience of the place wherein they are, determine. 
Nay, while we are yet writing theſe things, and foretelling all men the "rebellion 
which was even then' 1 % in the cloſe purpoſe of theſe unhallowed prieſtlings, at the 
very time when with their lips diſcldimed all ſowing of ſedition, news is brought, 
and too true, that the Ser. bien of that province are actually 'revolted,: and 


have not only befieged in London-Derry thoſe forces which were to have fought "againſt 


Ormond and the Iriſh rebels; but have in à manner declared with them, and begun open 


war e the 8 and all this by the inrecibrt ald i Huſions of That unchriſ- 
Ecc2 SE tian 
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e that they confider the depehdance of that 
upon England, which is anot & ſhameleſs Untruth that ever they conſidered ; 


e on En Road? « as to preſume at every word | 
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* ian ſy Nagogue at Belfaſt, who Vet dare charge the parliament, .66 that notwithſtan ding 
Ipecious e not f do evidence that they love a rough g. to de- 
£ he deceit we own not, bu * 


themſelves, 
too gripple, for ye are always begging : and for this 
| confident ye cannot ſpare it; it is your Sunday's gown, your every day g 


it done, wherein is the covenant broke? The covenant enjoins us to endeavour. the ex- 
tirpation firſt of popery and prelacy, then. of hereſy, {hiſma, and prophaneneſs, and 
Whatſoever ſhall. fe found contrary to ſound doctrine and the power of godlineſs. And 
this we ceaſe not to-do by all effectual and proper means: But theſe divines might know 
that to extipate all theſe things can be no work of the civil ſword, but of the ſpiritual... 
JJ.“ ͤĩĩĩĩ ĩ ⁵˙·.ÄwàmwA 
No man well in his wits, endeavouring to root up weeds out ef his ground, inſtead of 
uſing the ſpade will take a mallet or a beetle. Nor doth the covenant any wap engage us 
to extirpate, or to proſecute the men, but the hereſies and errors in, them, which we tell 
theſe divines and the reſt that underſtand not, belongs chiefly to their own. function, in 
= tdth;e diligent preaching and inſiſting upon ſound doctrine, in the confuting, not the railin 
\ | down errors, encOUnterINg both in public and private conference,. and by the DOWET 0. 
truth not of perſecution, ſubduing thoſe authors of heretical. opinions, and laftly. in the 
ſpiritual execution of Church-diſcipline within their own congregations. In, all theſe 
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between the Erl 6 bessa hadith, jor - 


ways we ſhall alſiſt them, favour them, and as yr as appertains tous join withs chem, and: 
moreover not tolerate the free exerciſe of any religion, which ſhall be. fourid abfolutely: 
contrary to ſound doctrine or the power of * $; for the conſcience, we muſt Nave- 
patience till ir be within our verge. And thus doing, we ſhall believe to have kept 
exactly all _ 5 uired from us by the Covenant. Whilſt: they by their ſeditious: 

ices againſt us, thar Ne —_—_ bor the deere ph hore e or S5 | 


ft years 7 - the warning of whoſe ill Becel like men 2 for the = had ent, robin | 
t to an een a in a ren wege 05 not a far wo i Fg nom | 


And whey rot affirm, that the 1 of all — in ha, manner thav-y we to- 
ſerate them, is an innovation; we mult | acquaint them that we are able to make it goods, - 
if need be, both Seripture and the primitive Fathers, and the frequent aſſertion of 
whole Churches a proteſtant ſtates in their remonſtrances and et age againſt the: 
popiſh tyranny over E And what force of argument do theſe doctors bring to the 

contrary? But we have long obſerved to what paſs uz bold ignorance and ſloth of our: 
clergy tends no leſs now than in the biſhops days, to make thieir bare ſayings and cenſures- 
authentic with the people, wt 18 of any proct' or. W roared a . thanks be 1 0 
God, they are:diſcerned }--: i: - os 2 a e 1 5 
= Their next ir JZeachment is, we oppo the. eg T h er 
and bulwark of — ; V hich all the land knows to be a i gon impudent- = 
having eſtabliſhed it with all freedom, wherever it hath been deſired. - Nevertheleſs, as 

we perceive itafpiring to be a compulſive power upon all without exception in Parochial, 
claſſical, and provincial hierarchies, or to require the fleſhly arm of magiſtracy in the exe - 
eution of a ſpiritual diſcipline, to puniſh and amerce by any. corporal. infliction thoſe 
whoſe conſciences cannot be edified by what authority they are compelled, we hold it no 
more to be the hedge and bulwark of n than. che Fe or prelatcal Gurte, or 
the'Spaniſh Inquiſition. 

But we are told, 3 N and 9 0 in che arms of toleration. . 
moſt audacious: calumny | And yet while we deteſt Judaiſm, we know. ourſelves. com- 
— by St. Dh” Rom: xi. to reſpect the J em, aud 275 all means 0 ene their | 
converſion; | © - 225 5 

Neither was it ever Grom in the Covenant, to maintain a n de in "Bl 
land, as they falſly-alledge, but in Scotland againſt the common enemy, if our aid were 
called for: being left free to reform our own country according to the word of God, 1 | 
the exam ple of beſt reformed churches; from which rule we are not yet departed. | 

But . utterly forgetting to be miniſters of the goſpel, they preſume to open title 
mouths not in the ſpirit of meekneſs, as like: diſſembl ers they 
much deviliſn malice,; impudence and falſnood, as any Iriſh rebe could have uttered; 
and from a barbarous nook of We e a ar us with: the extirpation of e tes y * 
things VIE e as litt tle ro unde 
humanity. r: 1 

« That we ſcized on the — — 4 . kidg be was ſurrendred into our baude 3 am 
encmy and captive by our. on ſubordinate — | paid army of Scots in England. Netz. 

* our impriſoning many members of the houſe.” As if it; were e they ſhould 
deſerve j it, conſpiring and bandying againſt the public good; which to the other. part 8 . 
Pearing, and, with 15 Po 1 had, not * had been. a manifeſt deſertion of 


9 


_ 


. 


retend, but with * | 


and as Ng: belong to e letters c or 


— — e te er ti —— 
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mentary power, and eſtabliſh ar 


rians themſelves. But they add, it was againſt the former declarations of ante een, 
to ſeize, or proceed againſt the king. We are certain that no ſuch declarations of both 


their truſt and duty. No queſtion but it is as good and neceſſary 3 rotten. mem- 
bers out of the — as to baniſh delinquents out of the land: * the reaſon holds a 
well in forty as in five. And if they be yet more, the more dangerous is their number 
They had no privilege to ſit there, and vote home the author, the impenitent author. of 
all our miſeries to freedom, honour and royalty, for a few fraudulent, if not deſtructiye 
conceſſions. Which that they went about to do, how much more clear it was to all men, 
ſo much the more expedient, and important to the commonwealth was their ſpeedy ſeizure 
and excluſion; and no breach of any juſt privilege, but a breach. of their knotted faction 
And here they cry out, © an action without parallel in any age.” So heartily we wiſh all 
men were unprejudiced in all our actions, as theſe illiterate denouncers never parallelled ſo 
much of any age as would contributets: the tithe of a century. That we aboliſh ; a 
inſtead ther Now we have tlie 
of them; theſe profound intro dere in The midſt of their: repreſentation, would _ 
the Engliſh of a repreſentative, and: 8 Ng . of chat en who heretobere: ook; a 
much ſtaggered at Triennia. | 
Their grand accuſation is our juſtice: done on the Kings: which that they. may ph 
be ( without rule or example,” they venture all the credit they have in divine 
hiſtory ; and by the ſame: defperate boldneſs detect themſelves to be egregious liars and 


impoſtors, ſeeking to abuſe the multitude with a ſhow of that gravity and learning which 
never was their portion. Had their knowledge been equal to the En of any ſtupid 
monk, or abbot, they would have known at leaſt, though ignorant of all things le, the 


life and acts of him, who firſt inſtituted their order: But thefe blockiſh pretbyters of 
Clandeboy know not that John Knox, who was the firſt founder of prefbytery in Scotland, 


taugt profeſſedly the doctrine of depoſing, and of killing kings. And chu While they 
deny that any ſuch rule can be found, the rule is fouad in their on country 


given them 


by their own firſt prefbyterian inſtitutor; and they themdelves, like irregulac lis e 
-contrary to the rule of their own foundation, deſerve for ſo groſs an ignorance and 

greſſion to be diſciplined upon their on ſtools. Or had their ee, in hiſtory: — any. 
which by this we may be confident is none at all, or their malice not heightened to a blind 
rage, they never would ſo raſhly have thrown the dice to a palpable diſcovery of their ig 


norance and want of ſhame. But wherefore ſpend we two ſuch precious things as time 


and reaſon upon prieſts, the moſt prodigal miſ-ſpenders of time, and the ſrarceſt:owners | 


of reaſon ? It is ſufficient we have publiſhed our defences, given reaſons, given examples 
of our juſtice done; books alſo have been written to the-ſame-purpoſe for men to look on 
that will; that no nation under heaven but in one age or other hath done the like. The 


for the-moſt part 


difference only is, which rather ſeems to us matter of glory, that they 


have without form of law done the deed by a kind of martial Jultice, we by the n 
and well-weighed ſentence of a legal judicature. 


But they tell us, * it was againſt the intereſt and proteftation of then Kkingom of Scots 


land.“ And did exceeding well to join thoſe two together: hereby. informing us what | 
credit or regard need be given in England to a Scots proteſtation, uſhered in a Scots 


intereſt: certainly no more than we ſee is given in Scotland to an Enꝑliſn declaration, de- 
claring the intereſt of England. If then our intereſt move not them, why ſhould thein 


move us? If they ſay, we are not all England; we reply, they are nut all Scotland: nay; | 


were the laſt year ſo inconſiderable a part of Scotland as were beholden to this which they 


nov term the ſectarian army, to defend and reſcue them at the charges of England froma 


ſtronger party of their own countrymen, in whoſe eſteem they were no better than ſecla. 


kingdoms, as derive not t their full force from the: ſenſe and wy 1 nen, a 
be e I ; Pwr on 


between the Earl ef Ormond and che lriſu. 399 
And if chey plead againſt the covenant, ©to preſerve and Uefend his perſon “ we af 

them briefly whether they take the covenant to be abſolute or conditional? H abſolute, 
then ſuppoſe the king eo have committed all prodigions crimes and impieties againſt God, 
or nature; or Whole nations, he muſt nevertheleſs be ſacred from all violent touch. 
Which abſurd opimon, how. it can live in any man's reaſon, either natural or recłiſied, we 
much marvel: Since Ged. declared his anger as impetuous for the ſaving of king Renhadad, 
though ſurrendring himſelf-at mercy; as for the killing of Nabeth. If it be condition- 
al, in the prefervation'and defence of religion, and the-people's liberty, then certainly to 
take away his life, being dangerous, and pernicious to both theſe, was no more a breach 

of the-covenant, than for che ſame reaſon at Edinburgh to behead Gordon the marqueſs of 
Huntley, B the face covenant we made vor to afflt and defend all thofe that ſhould | 
enter with us into this league; not abſolutely, but in the maintenance and purfuing thereof. 


_ juſtice, why ſheuld any for the king, whole life by other articles of the ame covenant, 
was forfeit ? + Nayif common ſenſe had not led us to ſuch a clear interpretation, the Scots 
commiſſioners themſelves might boaſt to have been our firſt teachers : who when they 
drew to the malignance which brought forth that perfidious laſt year's irruption againſt all 
the bands of covenant or chriſtian neighbourhood, making their hollow plea the de- 
fence of his majeſty's perſon, they were conſtrained by their own guiltineſs to leave out 
that following morſel that would have choaked them, the preſervation and defence 
of true religion, and our liberties.” And queſtionleſs in the preſervation of theſe, we are 
bound as well, both by the covenant, and before the covenant, to preſerve and defend the 
perſon of any private man, as the perſon and authority of any inferior magiſtrate : So 
that this article, objected with ſuch vehemence againſt us, contains not an exception of 
the king's perſon, and authority, to do by privilege what wickedneſs he liſt, and be de- 
fended, as ſome fancy, but an expreſs teſtification of our loyalty ; and the plain words 
without wreſting will bear as much, that we had no thoughts againſt his perſon, or juſt 

power, provided they might conſiſt with the preſervation and defence of true religion and 

our liberties. But to theſe how hazardous his life was, will be needleſs to repeat ſo often. 

It may ſuffice that while he was in cuſtody, where we expected his repentance, his re- 
morſe at laſt, and compaſſion of all the innocent blood ſhed already, and hereafter likely 
to be ſhed for his mere wilfulneſs, he made no other uſe of our continual forbearance, 
our humbleſt petitions and obteſtations at his feet, but to ſit contriving and fomenting 

new plots againft us, and as his own phrafe was, playing his own game“ upon the mi- 
ſeries of his people: Of which we deſire no other view at preſent than theſe articles of 
peace with the rebels, and the rare game likely to enſue from ſuch a caſt of his cards. 
And then let men reflect a little upon the ſlanders and reviles of theſe wretched prieſts, 
and judge what modeſty, what truth, what conſcience, what any thing fit for miniſters, 
or we might ſay reaſonable men, can harbour in them. For what they began in ſhame- 
leſſneſs and malice, they conclude in frenzy: throwing out -a ſudden rhapſody of pro- 
verbs quite from the purpoſe; and with as much comelineſs as when Saul propheſied. 
For caſting off, as he did his garments, all modeſty and meekneſs where with the language 
of miniſters ought to be cloathed, eſpecially to their ſupreme magiſtrate, they talk at 
random of © ſervants raging, ſervants riding, and wonder how the earth can bear them.” 
Either theſe men imagine themſelves to be marvelouſly high ſet and exalted in the chair 
of Belfaſt, to vouchſafe the parliament of England no better ſtile than Servants, or elſe their 
high notion, which we rather believe, falls as low as court-paraſitiſm ; ſuppoſing all men 
to be ſervants, but the king. And then all their pains taken to ſeem ſo wile in proverbing, 
ſerve but to conclude them downright ſlaves : and the edge of their own proverb falls re- 
verſe upon themſelves. For as © delight is not ſeemly for fools,“ much leſs high words 


whether at the window, or through the wall, or who fet them there ſo haughty in the 
” 15 | OD Pontifical 


If cherefore' no man elſe ever was ſo mad as to claim from hence an impunity from al! 


to come from baſe minds. What they are for miniſters, or how they crept into the fold, | 


* 
* 
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pontifical See of Belfaſt, we know not. But this we rather have cauſe to wonder, if he 
earth can bear this inſufferable inſolency of upſtarts; who from a ground Which is not 
their own, dare ſend ſuch defiance to the ſovereign magiſtracy of England; by whoſe au- 
thority and in whoſe right they inhabit. there. By their actions we might rather judge 
them to be a generation of high - land thieves and red- ſhanks, who being neighbourly. ad- 
mitted, not as the Saxons by merit of their warfare againſt our enemies, but by the cour- 

- _teſy of England to hold poſſeſſions in our province, a country better than their own, 
have, with worſe faith than thoſe heathen, proved ingrateful and treacherous gueſts to 
their beſt friends and entertainers. And let them take heed, leſt while their ſilence, as to 

theſe matters, might have kept them blameleſs and ſecure under thoſe proceedings, which 
they ſo feared to partake in, that theſe their treaſonous attempts and practices have not 
involved them in a far worſe guilt of rebellion; and (not withſtanding that fair dehorta- 
tory from joining with malignants) in the appearance of a co - intereſt and partaking with 
the Iriſh rebels: Againſt whom, though by themſelves pronounced to be the enemies of 
God, they go not out to battle, as they ought, but rather by theſe their doings aſſiſt and 
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covetouſneſs, ſhall prolong his days. 
* e e blood o 
N Saluſt. Con Wee Cale, 

Regium imperium, wy initio, conſervandæ libertati 
verat, in ſuperbiam, dominationemque ſe convertit. 
egibus boni, * mal. __ 


XXVIlL, 15. As a roaring ion and a ranging bear, ſois a 
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18 Nees of itſelf a 


thing commendable, nor the intention of this diſcourſe. Neither was it fond 
ambition, or the vanity. to get a name, preſent or with pt 
king. I never was ſo thirſty after fame, nor ſo deſtitute of other | 


ter and more certain to attain ĩt: for 


by writing againſt private 


putation. 
as they who ever have 


combat, t 


thro? cuſtofg, þ 
Yor. .. 


hand, their reaſon always as 


have gai 
men, as Henry the 
ever gained much honour by. writing ; 

force of ar ument in ſuch courtiy antagoniſts, . which. to ine 
s moſt commonly, n in legio 


A 


ty, ty, by writing A 
and means, bet 
Yriqus titles from their favourers 
Had did againſt Luther; but no man 
„as not uſually mee i 
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ns, are but weak at ar 
to aj 1 will r Ke 


tedly conſtrain 
uny adve 8 5 2 9 th for te e 
| better 1 e, have not more ſeriouſly. 
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| kings, than ip the dudy meme may „ad admit the | ir ings Fm 
e got te 2 mach pick aj Wong me "ſhalt mate ng ſcwpl cle; 
(for it ſeems to be the challenge both of him and all his party) to take up this gauntlet 
though a king's, in the behalf of liberty and the commonwealtin. 


And further, ſince it 1 manifeſtly the cunnin drift of a factious and defeated 
party, to make the ſame advantage of his book; which they did before of his regal name 
and authority, and intend it not ſo much the defence of his former actions, as the pro- 


moting of their own future deſigns; (making thereby the book their own rather than the 
king's, gs the benefit nov muſt be their own mere than fs :) now the third time to cot. 
ae ende the minds of weaker men, u ſuggeſtions and nargatians, either 
falfly or fallaciouſly repreſenting the ſtate o things to the. diſhonour of this preſent go- 
vernment, and the retarding of a general peace, ſo needful to this afflicted nation, and 
ſo nigh obtained I ſuppeſe it no injury to the dead, but a good deed rather to the 
Iiving, if by better information given them, or, which-is enough, by only remembring 
them the truth of what they themſelyes hnqw ta be here miſaffirmed, they may be kept 
from entering the third tim unadvifedly into war and bloodſhed: for as to any moment 
of ſolidity in the book itſelf, (/ave only that a king is ſaid to be the author, a name, than 
which there needs no more among the blockiſh vulgar, to make it wiſe, and excellent, and ad. 
"mired, nay to ſet it next the: Buble, though othernui]e. containing tu tle '/e but. the: comman 
grounds of tyranny and popery, dreſſed up, the better to deceive, in à new protęſt aut guiſe, 
trimiy garniſhed over, ) or as to any. need of anfwering, in reſpett af ſtaid and well-princi- 
pled men, I take it on me as a work aſſigned rather, than hy mechaſen.or affected: which 
was the cauſe hotk of beginning it o late, and finiſhing it ſo leiſurely in the midſt of other 
employments and diverſions. And though well it might have ſeemed in vain ta write at all, 
conſidering the envy and almoſt infinite prijudice likely to bei ſtirred up among the common ſort, 
againft ever cart he written on gains aid to the king's book, ſd advantageous ta a book it 
is, only to be à king's; and thongh it be an iriſam launum to write with indufiry and judicicus 
mains, tbat tubich neither weighed nan welf nead; ſhall be judged: without induſtry ar dhe pains of 
well-;udring. iy fattion and the eaſy literature of cuſtom and opiuins ;. it: ſhall la mentured yet, 
and the truth not ſmothered, but ſent abroad, in the native confidence of her ſingle ſelf, to earn, 
bow ſhe can, ber entertainment in the world, and to find out ber qwn readers; few perhaps, 
but thoſe few of ſuch value and ſubſtantial worth, as truth and wiſdom, not reſpecting num- 
. bers and big names, have been ever wont in all ages to be contented with. And if the late 
king had thought ſufficient thoſe anſwers and defences made for him in his life-time, they 
who onthe other ſide accuſed his evil government, judging, that on their behalf enough 
alſo hath been replied, the heat of this controverſy-was im all likelihood drawing to an 
end; and the further mention of his deeds, not ſo much unfortunate as faulty, had in 
tenderneſs to his late ſufferings been willingly forborn ; and perhaps for the preſent ige 
might have ſtept with Him unrepeated, while his adverſaries, calmed” and afſuaged with 
the ſucceſs of Heir cauſe, had been the lefs unfavourable to his memory. But ſince he 
himſelf, making new appeal to truth and the world, hath leſt behind him this book, as 
the beft-advocate and interpreter of his on actions, and that his friends by publiſhing, 
. diſperſing, commending, andalmoſt-adoring it, ſeem to place therein the chief ſtrength 
and nerves of their cauſe; it would argue doubtleſs in the other party great deficience 
and diſtruſt of themſelves, not to meet de foren of his reaſon in any field whatſoever, 
the force and equipage of whoſe arms they have 16 aften met victoriouſſy: And'he who 


-- 


at the bar ſtood excepting againſt the form and manner of his judicature, and complained 


— „ 


_ - that he was not heard; neither he nor his friends; ſhall have-that cauſe nom to find fault, 
being met and debated with in this open and monumental court of lis on e en 
not only heard uttering his whole mind at large, but anſwered: whick to do effectually, 
if it he neceſſary that to his book nothing the mare reſpect be had for being ls, they of 
his own party can have no juſt reaſon to exclaim. Fer ie were ra drang derne 


O 


46 Rikow-Baflike, 464 


| becauſe dend, mould have the liberty in his book to ſpeak all evil of the peliament 
and they, living, ſhoukt be expetted-ro have lefs freedom. or any for them, no 

ſpeak home the plain truth of à full and pertinent reply. As he, to acquit himſelf, hath 
not ſpared his adverſaries to load them with all ſorts ame undd accuſation,” ſo to him, 
is in his book alive, chere eee ere ere than he uſes; but what id pro- 
perly his own. guilt, not more to his evit counſellors (a ceremony uſed — 5 
by the parharnene' dae his Mam eſiredd) ſhall be laid Here without circu 
his own door. "That they who from the firſt beginning, or but now of late, by what 
unhappineſs Fknow not, are fo much affatuated; not with his perſon: only, ber with his 
palpable faults,” and dear upon his deformities,” may have none to blame but their on 


folly, if they live and die in ſuch a ſtroolcen blindneſs, as net to that of Sodom hath not 


9 any ſort of men more groſs; or more mil 


ending. Tei neither les bis enemins 
to find recorded bore all that bath bern 10hifpered in the tourt, or alleged openty, f 


the n Bd b; it bring the ſcope of this work in hand, not lo rip up and relate 1 
the miſdoings of bis whols life, but 1s anſwer only and refute ibu m feſuyingo of bis book.” 
Firſt then, char fortie men (whether this were by him intended, or by his friends) have 


” licy ace after death; that revenge u upon their enemies which in life hey 
why able, hath been of related; And among other e 


ve find that the 


will of Cæſar being read to the people, and what bounteouslegaties he had ed 
them, wrought more in that vulgar audience to the avenging of his death;' than all the 


art he could ever uſe to win rhein favour in His life · tine. And how much their intent; 
who publiſhed tlieſe ever · late apologies and meditations of the dead king, drives to the 
ſame end of ſtirring up rie people cc bring hüt that honour, chat affec ton“ and by eot- 
ſequence chat revenge to is dead corpſe, wich he himſelf livin could never gain this 
perſon, it appears Bork by the conceired portraiture before his bock, drawn out to the full 
meaſure of a maſking ſeene, and ſet there to catelr fools and-filly gazers; and by thoſe 
Latin words after the end, Vota dabum qu bella negarunt ; intimating that: What ba 
could not comp bby wur, he ſhould ate eve by his meditations: for in words which - 
admit of variods ſenſe, the Hberty*is ou to chuſe that interpretation which may beſt 
mind us of What our reſtleſs. enemies endeavour, and hat we are timely to prevent: 
And here may be well obſerved the'looſe and negligent como of thoſe whey took upon 


them to adoti the'ſettitig out of this bee; for tog rhe-picture fer in front would 
martyr him and ſaint im to befool the people} yet the Lari motto in the end, »which 
they underſtanck not, leaves Hit, ag it were, 4 pontie contriver to bring about that in- 
tereſt by fair and plauſible words, which the foree of arms denied him. But quaint em- 
blems and devices begged from the old pageantty of ſome twelſth- nights ' entertainment 
at Whitehall, will do but ill to make a ſaint or martyr: and if the people reſolve to 
take him ſainted at the rate of ſuch' a canonizing, Lſhall their calendar more than 
the Gregorian. In one thing I muſt commend his openneſs who gave the title to this 
book, Ei Baczann, that is to ſay, The King's Image; and by the ſhrine he dreſſes out 
for him, certainly would have the pebple come and (Wworthiphim: ' For wich reaſon this 
anſwer alfo is'intitled}; Iconbelaſtes, the famous ſurname of many greek e emperors, who 
in their zeal to the command of God, after long tradition of idolatry” in the church; 
took courage an broke all fuf ius images to pieces: Bur the people, exorbitant 
and exceffive in all their ttwtions, arè prone oft-times not to u religious only, but to a 
civil Rind of idolatry in idolizing their Kings: though never more miſtaken in the object 
of their worſhip; heretofore being wont to repute for ſaintsthoſe faithful and couragious 
barons who loſt their lives in the field, making glorious war againſt” tyrants for the 
common liberty; as Simon de Momfort Earl of Leieeſter, againſt: Henry the IIId; 
Thomas Plantägenet Earl of Lancaſter, againſt Edward the IId. But nom, with a be- 
ſotted and degenerate bafeneſs of fpinie, except ſome few who yet retain in them the old 
Engliſh fortitude and love of freedom, 2 have teſtified it by der nales on 
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the reſt, imbaſtardized from the ancient noblerieſs of their [anceſtors, | ate ready. to. fall 


flat and give adoration: to the image and memory of this man; who hath offered at more 
cunning fetches to undermine our liberties; and put tyranny into an art, than any Britiſh 
king before him: which low dejection and debaſement of mind in the people, I muſt 
confeſs I cannot _— aſcribe to the natural diſpoſition of an Engliſhman, but rather 
to two other cauſes: firſt, to the prelates and their fellow - teachers, though of another 
name and ſect , whoſe pulpit - ſtuff, both firſt and laſt, hath been the doctrine and perpe- 
tual infuſion-of ſervility and wretchedneſs to all their hearers, and whoſe lives the type of 
worldlineſs and hypocriſy, without the leaſt true pattern of virtue, righteouſneſs, or ſelf. 
denial in their whole practice. I attribute it next to the factious inclination-of moſt men 
divided from the public by ſeveral ends and humours of their own. At firſt no man leſs 
beloved, no man more generally condemned than was the king; from the time that it 
became his cuſtom to break parliaments at home, and either wilfully or weakly to betray 

roteſtants abroad, to the beginning of theſe combuſtions. All men inveighed againſt 

im; all men, except court-vaſſals, oppoſed him and his tyrannical proceedings; the 


+ 


cry was univerſal ; and this full parliament was at firſt unanimous in their diſlike and pro- 
teſtation againſt his evil government. But when they who ſought themſelves and not the 
public, began to doubt that all of them could not by one and the ſame way attain to their 


ambitious purpoſes, then was the king, or his name at leaſt, as a fit property firſt made 
uſe of, his doings made the beſt of, and by degrees juſtified ;; which begot him ſuch a 

ty, as after many wiles and ſtrugglings with his inward fears, emboldened him at 
ength to ſet up his ſtandard againſt the parliament : Whenas before that. time, all his 
adherents, conſiſting moſt of diflolute ſwordſmen and ſuburb-royſters, hardly amounted 


to the making up of one ragged regiment ſtrong enough to aſſault the unarmed houſe of 


commons. After which attempt, ſeconded by a tedious and bloody war on his ſubjects, 


wherein he hath ſo far ex thoſe his arbitrary violences in time of peace, they who 


before hated him for his high miſgovernment, nay, fought againſt him with dif played 


banners in the field, now applaud him and extol him for the wiſeſt and moſt religious 


prince that lived. By ſo ſtrange a method amongſt the mad multitude is a ſudden re- 


putation won, of wiſdom by wilfulneſs and ſubtile ſhifts, of goodneſs by multiplying 
evil, of piety by endeavouring to root out true religion. oo. 
But it is evident that the chief of his adherents never loved him, never honoured either 


him or his cauſe, but as they took him to ſet a face upon their own malignant deſigns; 


nor bemoan his loſs at all, but the loſs of their own aſpiring hopes : like thoſe captive 
women, whom the poet notes in his Iliad, to have bewailed the death of Patroclus in 


 - outward ſhow, but indeed their own condition. 


naręor Nor mgoPari, e rv wide hd s. 


And it needs muſt be ridiculous to any judgment uninthralled, that they who in other 
matters expreſs ſo little fear either of God or man, ſhould in this one particular outſtri 
all preciſianiſm with their ſcruples and caſes, and fill men's ears continually with the noiſe 
of their conſcientious loyalty and allegiance to the king, rebels in the mean while to God 


in all their actions beſides: much leſs that they whole profeſſed loyalty and allegiance led 
them to direct arms againſt the king's perſon, and thought him nothing violated by the 


ſword of hoſtility drawn by them againſt him, ſhould now in earneſt think him violated 
by the unſparing ſword of juſtice, which undoubtedly ſo much the leſs in vain ſhe bears 


among men, by how much greater and in higheſt place the offender. Elſe juſtice, whether 


moral or political, were not juſtice, but a falſe counterfeit of that impartial and godlike 


rue. The only grief is, thar the head was not took off tothe beſt advantage ar 
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„„ it by the bare: ane, 8 . ag 15 

having firſt cried 6 Cod to be id from:tbeir king, \now murmur againſt God that heard 

their prayers, and cry as loud for their king aj gainſt thoſe TRE delivered them. But as tothe au- 

thor of theſe ſoliloquies, whether it were undeubtedy the late king, as is vulgarly believed, 

or any ſecret Condjutor, and ſome tick not to mate him; it can add nothing, moe al 1 

take from the weight, if any be, of reaſon which he brings; . But allegations, not reaſons, Ws: 

are the main contents of this bock, and need no more than other contrary-allegations to Te 

lay the queſtion before all men in an even ballance; though it were e that the 

teſtimony of one man, in his own cauſe affirming, could be of any moment to bring | 

doubt the authority of a parliament denying. But if theſe his fair-ſpoken words be 73 

here fairly confronted and laid 1 to his on far differing deeds; manifeſt and "is 7 

to the whole nation, then ſurely we may look on them who- notwithſtanding ſhall perſiſt 

to give to bare words more credit than to open deeds, as men. whoſe judgment io — 

rationally evinced and perſuaded, but fatally ſtupified and bewitched into ſuch a blind 

and obſtinate belief: for whoſe cure it may be doubted,” not whether any charm, though 

never ſo wiſely murmured, but whether any prayer can be available. This however 

would be remembered and well noted; that while the king inſtead of that repentance which was 

in reaſon and in conſcience io be expected from bim, without wang we could not lawfully re- 

admit him, perfiſts here to maintain ts ond ' juſtify the moſt apparent of bis | evil doings,” and 

waſhes over with a court. fucus the worſt and fouleſt of ps ao ye pe ble and uticreates the 

parliament itſelf, with all our laws and native liberties that aſk not bis leave, diſhonours and 

attaints all proteſtant churches not prelatical, and what they piouſly reformed, with the flander 

of rebellion, ſacrilege and hypocriſy; they who ſeemed of late to ſtand-up botteſt for the cove- 

nant, can now fit mute and much pleaſed to bear all theſe opprobrious things uttered againſt 

their faith, their freedom; and themſelves in their own doings made traitors to boot: © The 

divines alſo, their wixardi, can be ſo brazen as to cry Hoſanna to this bis book, which cries. 

louder againſt them for no diſciples of Chriſt, bui of aner 3 and to ſeem now eng | 

with theſe withered: is and reaſons here, the ſame which in ſome ather writings of 

that party, and in ibis: own former declarations and expreſſes, s, they 'bave ſo often heretofore — 

deavoured to confute and to explode; none appearing all this while to vindicate church or. 

fate from theſe calumnies and reproaches,' but a ſmall. handful of men whom they defame and 

ſpit at with all the odious names of ſchiſm and ſettariſm. i I never knew that time is England, 

when men of trueſt religion were not counted ſectaries: but wiſdom now, valor, juſtice, con- 

fancy, prudence united and imbodied to defend religion and our liberties, both 5 word and 

deed, againſt tyranny, is counted ſchiſm and faction. Thus in a graceleſs age 255 of higheſt 

Praiſe and imitation under a right name, to make them infamous and hateful to the people, 8 

are miſcalled. Certainly, if ignorance and perver ſeneſs will needs be national and univer port 

then they who adbere to wiſdom and to truth, are not therefore to be hlamed, for being ſo — 

as to few a ſeft or faftion. | But in my opinion it goes not ill with that people where theſe 

virtues grow ſo numerous and well joined together, as to refit and mate bead againſt" the 

rage and torrent of that boiſtrous folly and LO ny that poſſeſſesand burries on the vulgar 
fort. This therefore awe may conclude to be 'a high honour done us from God, and a ſpecial 

mark of his favour, whom be hath ſelected as the ſole remainder; after all theſe Hanger py | 

commotions, to ſtand upright and ſtedfaſt in his cauſe; dignified-with the: defente-of [truth CEP Mi 

and public liberty; while others who aſpired to be the top of zealots, and had almoſt brought | = 

religion to a kind of trading monopoly, have not only by their late filence and neutrality Gelied "FE = = 

their profeſſion, PA racy ar themſelves and their conſciences, to comply with enemies in tba 

wicked cauſe and agar alan Wer e 2 8 OE in wr | to ane now is 1 5 Jans 


themſelves. {ov eee 0g 
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las and regulations. And yet the worſt of miſdemeanors « 


with his fortune to Foo a king? Whenas dounalels: no man . obſtinate, or ſo 


burdened with the people's hatred; And who knows not the ſuperſtitious rigot 
Sunday's chapel, and the licentious remiſſneſs of his Sunday's theatre; accompanied 


off all the envy of his evil government upon bis ſubſtitutes and under: offcers; and 


Ades to Eikom R 


And ſuch men they were, as by the kingdom were ſent e * tobe 
cavilled at, becauſe elected, or to be entertained by him with an undervalue and miſ- 
priſion of their temper, judgment, or affection. In vain was a Parliament thou ought 


fitteſt by the known laws of our nation, to adviſe and regulate unruly kings, if 


inſtead of hearkening to advice, ſhould be permitted to turn it off, andre tee? 


Fall aged traduei $ their adviſers, or by Lang of a popular en ahet Jay. | 
4 Haan bis children's: intereſt oblig od hang to ek, and rv e 


and welfare of his ſubjects. Who doubts 75 But the fame intereſt, common to al! 


kings, was never yet available to make them all Teck that, which was i indeed beſt oe 
| themes and their poſterity,” All men by their own and their children's intereſ 


obliged to honeſty and juſtice: but how little that, eee works in Private men, 


how much leſs in kings, their deeds declare beſt. 11 6 n 


« He intended to oblige both friends and enemies, and to chro their. deſires, did 


they but pretend to any -modeſt, and ſober ſenſe ;?? miſtaking the whole bulinel of « 


parliament z' which mer not to receive from him obligations, but Juſtices Hor he to en 
pect from them their modeſty, but their grave advice, uttered with freedo vir 
lic cauſe. His talk of modeſty in their deſires of the common welfare, argues him 
not much to have underſtood what he had to grant, who miſconceived-ſo-much the n: 


ture of what they had to deſire. . And for ſober ſenſe,” theexpreſſions was 1900 mean, 


and recoils with as much diſhonour upon himtelf, to bp a Kite where ſober ſenſe could 
Fa be ſo, wanting in a parliament. Lis e <f: 

The odium and offences which foe bx i rigour,. or remiſſnels in Church and 
ſtate, had contracted upon his government, he ; reſolved to haye expia Y 
mmitted by the work of 

all his favourites in the height of their dominion, whether acts of rigor. or remiſſneſs, 
he hath from time to time continued, owned, and taken upon himſelf! by publie de- 
clarations, as often as the clergy, or any other of his inſtruments felt themſelves over- 
r of his 


with that reverend ſtatute tor Dominical jigs and maypoles, publiſhed in his on name, 


and derived from the example of his father James ? Which teſtifies all that rigor in ſu- 


perſtition, all that remiſſneſs in religion to have iſſued out originally from . houſe, 


and from his own authority. Much rather then may thoſe general miſcarriages in ſtate, 


his proper ſphere, be imputed to no other perſon chiefly than to himſelf. And which 
of all thoſe oppreſſive acts or impoſitions did he ever diſclaim or diſavow, till the fatal 
awe of this parliament hung ominouſly over him? Yet here he ſmoothly . 


promiſes, though much too late, what wonders he purpoſed to have done in the re- 
forming of religion; a work wherein all his ee heretofore declare him to 


have had little or no judgment: Neither could his breeding, or his courſe of life ac · 
quaint him with a thing ſo ſpiritual, Which may well aſſure us what kind of reforma- 


tion we could expect from him; either ſome politic form of an impoſed religion, or 
elſe perpetual vexation and perſecution to all thoſe that complied not with ſuch a form. 


The ke amendment he ee in I) 30 e en Fee 6 drk his reaſon and con- 


man be thai bad bon = ls previ a a prerogative e an kn 


tyrant; but profeſies to be een which 1 N een ac d gment 
tho? never ſo corrupted; and pretends alſo his: conſcience. In the mean while, for any 
parliament-or the — nation to have either reaſon, it; or conſcience, by. he; 
rule was-alrogether in vain, if it thwarted the kin ws willy which was eaſy for him to 
call by any other plauſible name. He nw 570 many times acknowledged to have no 
| right over us but by law ; and by the ſame to govern us : but law in a free nation hath 
been ever public reaſon, the enatted reaſon of 2 parliament; _ * denying to ena, de- 
nies to govern us by that which ought to be our law ; interpo _—— e reaſon, 
which to us is no law. And thus we find theſe fair and 1 rey progaiſes, made upon 
the experience of many hard ſufferings, and his moſt 'mortified retirements, 
throughly ſifted, to contain nothing in them much different from his "ea practices, 
ſo croſs, and fo averſe to all his parliaments, and both the nations of this iſland. What 


fruits they could in likehhood have N in his reſtorement, is obvious to any pru- 6 


dent foreſignglt. 
And this > che fiblemee.c his firſt ſection, till we come to the a of it, mo- 
delled into the form of a private pſalter. Which they who ſo much admire, either for 
the matter or the manner, may as well admire the arch-biſhop's late breviary, and many 
other as good and Hand- maids of Devotion, the lip-work of every prelatical 
liturgiſt, clap and quilted out of ſcripture-phraſe, with as much eaſe, and as 
little need chriſtian diligence'or judgment, as 1 to the compiling of any ordi - 
nary and ſaleable piece of Engliſh divinity that the ſhops value. But he who from ſuch 
a kind of pſalmiſtry, or any other verbal devotion, without the pledge and e 
futable deeds, can be perſuaded of a zeal and true righteouſneſs in . perſon, hath 
mueh yet to learn; and knows not that the. deepeſt policy of a tyrant hath been ever ta 
counterfeit religious. And Ariſtotle in his Politics hath mentioned that ſpecial craft 
among twelve other - tyrannical Sophiſms. Neither want we examples: Andronicus 
Comnenus the Byzantine emperor, though a moſt cruel 28 is reported by Nicetas 
to have been a conſtant reader of Saint Paul's ba pi 3-and by. continual ſtudy had ſo - 
incorporated the phraſe and ſtile of that tranſcendant apoſtle i 9 all his familiar letters, 
that the imitation ſeemed to vie with the original. Vet this availed not to deceive the 
people of that empire, who notwithſtanding, his ſaint's vizard, tore him to pieces for 
his tyranny, From ſtories of this nature both ancient and modern which abound, the 
poets alſo,” and ſome Engliſh, have been in this point ſo mindful of Decorum, as to put 
never ney ious words in the mouth of any perſon, than of a tyrant. I ſhall not in- 
ſtance an abſtruſe author, wherein the 27 might be leſs converſant, but one ae 5 
we well know was the-cloſet-com theſe his ſolitudes, William Shakef] . 
who introduces the perſon of Ri ard | the Third, ſpeaking in as high a ſtrain o . . 
and mortification as is uttered in any paſſage of this book, and ſometimes to the ſame. 
ſenſe and purpoſe: with ſome words in this place; I intended, ” faith he. not 8 
0 * my randy, but ee The like faith oa Act U. 8 80 I. 


A do not know that Engliſhman ow 

With whom my ſoul. is any jot at * 1 7, 6 
| More than the infant that is born wache, „ 

1 hank "y: God for my ny: 


Other ſtuff of this ſort. may be read throughout the whole ny wherein thex poet 
uſed not much licence in departing from the truth of hiſtory's w Acne, m deep 
diſſembler, not of his affections only, but of religion. . 
In praying therefore, and in the-outward work of denden, this Ho x we: iſee hath 
= at all exceeded the worſt of kings before him. But herein the worlt kings, PS 
te Ing Chriſtianiſm, have by far exceeded him. NOTE for ge we know, have ſtill 
| Gg g | — Pr ayed 
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Many privces have been rigorous in laying taxes on their ſubjets by the'bead, but of 2 
king beretofere that made a levy upon their wit, and ſeized # as bis own legitimate, - 


pus their own, or at leaſt borrowed from fit authors. But this King, not content 
with that which, although in a thing holy, is no holy theft, to attribute to his own 


making other men's whole prayers, hath as it were unhallowed and unchriſtened the 


very duty of prayer itſelf, by borrowing to à chriſtian uſe prayers offered to a heathen 
ol: | Who ec bite Rate do little fear" in him of the true alt Seng diy, f 
little reverence of the Holy Ghoſt, whoſe office is to dictate and preſent our chriſtian 
prayers, ſo little care of truth in his laſt words, or honour to himfelf, or to his friends, 
or ſenſe of his afſſictions, or of that ſad hour which was upon him, as immediately be- 
fore his death to pop into the hand of that grave biſhop who attended him, for a ſpecial 
relique of his ſaintly exerciſes, a Prayer ſtolen” ward for word from the' mouth of a 
heathen * woman praying to a heathen god 3 -and that in no ſerious book, but thevain 
amatorions poem of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia; a book in that kind full of worth and 
wit, but among religious thoughts and duties not worthy to be named; nor to be read 


at any time without good caution, much leſs in time of trouble and afffiction to be a 


chriſtian's prayer-book ? 'T hey <vho are yet incredulous of what ] tell them for a truth, 
that this philippic prayer is no part of the king's' goods,” may' ſatisfy their own eyes at li- 
ſure, in the 3d book of Sir Philip's Arcadia, p. 248. comparing Pamela's prayer with the 


firſt prayer of bis majeſty, delivered to Dr. Tuxton immediately before bis drath;” and 'emitled 
4 Prayer in time of Captivity, printed in all the beſ editions of bis Boot. And fruce there 


be a crew of Iurking railers, tobe in their libels, and their fits of railing up and down, as 
I hear from others, take it ſo curriſply that I ſhould dare 20 tell abroad the ſecrets of their 
Agyptian Apis ; to gratify their gall in ſome meaſure yet more, which to them will de a kind 
of aims, (fot it is the weekly vomit of their gall which to mes f 'thim is the ſole means of 
their feeding) that they may not ſtarbe for me, T ſpall" gorge vhem once mort with this ii. 
greffion ſomewhat larger than before : nothing troubled or offended at the working upward 


of their ſale-venom thereupon, 1h0' it ' happen 10 aſperſe 'me 3"bding, it ſeems, Their" bet 


I vely bod, and the only uſe or good digeſtion that their ck and periſbing minds cam make of 
trutb charitably told them. However, lo the beneſt of other's much more worth the gaining, 
T ſhall procted in my aſſertion ; that if only bit t6 tafte wittingly of meat or drink offered to 
an idol, bein the dofirine of St. Paul judged a pollution, "miueb mort muſt dv bs fin, "who 
takes a prayer ſo dedicated into bis mouth, and offers it 0 Cod. Net bardly it cun h thought 
upon (ibo how ſad 4 thing!) without ſome kind of laughter at ibe manner, and" ſolemn 
tranſaction of jp groſs a couſenage, that be' who had tvampled over us fo flaiely and fo u. 
gically, fhould leave the world at laſt fo ridiculouſly in his exit, as to bequeath among bis dti- 
Hing friends that food about him ſuch a precipus pirte' of mockery t6 br publiſhed by them, 


| as muſt needs cover both h and their heads with ſhame, if "they bave any left. © Certainly 


they that will, may now ſee at length how much they were decerved' in him, and were ever 
like ro be hereafter, who cared not, ſo near the minute of his death, 10 deceive bis beſt and 
dearaft friends with the trumpery of ſuch” a prayer, not more ſocredly' than” ſbamefully pur. 

loined; yet given them as the royal iſſue of his own proper ætal. And fare it was the hand 
of God to let them fall, and be taken in ſuch a fooliſh trap, as hath expoſed them to all 

deriſion; if for nothing elſe, to throw Contempt and diſgrace in the ſight of all men, 
upon this his idolized book, and the whole rofary of his prayers; thereby teſtifying 
how little he accepted them from thoſe who thought no better of the living God than of 
a buzzard idol, fit to be ſo ſerved and worſhipped in reverſion, with the po luted orts and 
refuſe of Arcadias and Romances, without being able to diſcern the affront rather than the 


* 


_ worſhip of ſuch an ethnic prayer. But leaving what might juſtly be offenſive 10 God, B 
was a treſpaſs alſo more than uſual againſt buman right, which commands that every du. 


thor ſhould have the property of his non work reſerved t6 him after death" as well as living. 


©  ® The ſecond edition for woman, has f@ion. os 


ali nſiver tb Eikes Baſie, 25 


have not whom befide to 2 True it is, I looked rather to have found bim gleaning 
out of bocks wwrittof-purp vel 0,948 75 a” hs in likelihood be Bbave borrowed © 
much more out of — þ ooks. an out 0 F paſt oral, then are theſ painted feather, that 

ſet him off ſo gay amon ng 2 the people, to be ought f ew or none of them his own. Bu. if 


from bis divine be buve row nothing „ nothing — all ibe magazine, and ib bein 
of their meilinvut pr ers _ "ets 5 0 let ok who now mourn for bits as for Tamux, 
them wo bowl in bp Pulpits fbr Bowling declare themifelves right wolves, rc. 


member and confider in the 1 75 25 bjdeows faces, when they do only not cut their fleſh 
for him like thoſe rn 4 Tae whom ERfub mocted; that be. who was once their Abab, 
new their Joftah, though" fery ning: oittewoardly to reverence churt hmen, yet here hath ſo er- 
jremely ſet at no! ugbt 221 FH tBeir prayiug fatulty; that bring at 4 lofs himſelf what 
to pray in een, Be conſulted neither with be liturgy,” 2 or" 750 the direFory,” but ne. 
glefting the huge. fardell of ail thei Boneytomb àr voti ons wen drrefily where be doubted not 
to find better praying to bis mini wirb Panels] in the Counteſſts Aeudia. What greater © 
argument of 475 . if um could Bave been thrown with cunning upon the whole 
4 than that the king among all bis 7 and all thoſe numberleſs volumes of their 
theological diſtillations, not 5 01th ont man or Boot df that coat that could befriend 
him with a prayer in cuptiuith, 6A forced" 10 rob Sir Philip "and bis captive ſhepherdeſs of 
their heathen oriſons, to ſupply in any faſhion bis miſerable 2 ipence, not of bread, but of a 
Angle prayer to God? I ſay therefore not of bread,” for that us may befal a g 60d man, and 
ef not make bim totally miſerable: hut be cube wants a prayer to beſeech Gel in bis necgſ- 
fity, *tis inexpreſſible bote pur be it; far poorer within Bim ſelf than all bis enemies can 


make bim. And the unſitneſs, th bt indecenty oe of tet iid ſupply hich be fought, preſſes 
yet further the deepneſs of bit FA 
Thus woch be Y'Þ geherat to his prayets, and in ſpecial to thar Arcatian prayer 


uſed in his captivity ; chough to undecerve us what eſteem we are to ſet upon the reſt. 
For be certainly whoſe mind cuuiiſ ſerve bim to ſeek a chriſtian prayer out of a pagan' * 
gend, and aſſume it for his cu, might gutber up the re God knows from ubence; one - 
perhaps out of the French Mu ca, another out of the S paniſb Diana; Amadis and Palme- 
rin could hardly ſcape him. Such @ perſon we may be fur had it not in him to make a prayer- 
of bis own, or at leaſt would extuſe himſelf the pains and coſt of his invention, Fa Ys as ' 
ſuch ſweet Rapſotlies of bratheniſm and knigbterrantry could yield him prayers. | How diſho- 
nourable then, and how unworthy of a thriſtian king, werb theſe ignoble ſhifts to ſeem holy 
and to get a ſaintſh 1 among the ignorant and wretched people ; to draw them by this decep- 
tion, worſe than all bis former injuries, to go a whoring after bim? And bow unhappy, 
bow forſook of grare, * 2 F God that people ' who reſolve to know no more fr 
piety or of goodneſs, than to account bm their chief ſaint and martyr, whoſe bankrupt de- 
votion came not boneſtly by bis very prayers; but having ſharked them from the mout th of 42 
beathen worſpipper, (deteſtable to teach bim prayers!) 7 Told: them to thoſe that ſtood and' 
bonoured him next to the Meſfiab, as bis own bah compoſitions in adverſity, for bopes no 
leſs vain and preſumptuous (and death al that time ſo imminent upon bim ) than bt nyt 1 
| godly relics to be held a ſaint and martyr in opinion with the cheated 
| And thus far in the whole'chapter we have ſeen and conſidered; and it camnor bot he J 
clear to all men, how, and for What ends, what concernments and neceſſities, the late 
king was.no way induced, but every, way conſtrained to call this laſt parliament z yet 
here in his firſt rayer he trembles not to avouch as in the ears of God., That he did 
it with an pte intention to his g lory, and his people's good: of which dreadful at- 
teſtation how ſincerely meant, God, to whom A pry was avowed, can only judge; and he 
hath judged already, and hath written his impartial ſentence in characters legible to all 
; chriſtendom; and beſides hath taught us, that there be ſome, whom he hath given over” 
ry mind and conſcience is defiled; W e ye 


45 ; . 


7 
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\ HIS next chapter is a penitent confeſſion of the king, and the ſtrangeſt, if it be 
| well weighed 


that ever was auricular. For he repents here of giving his conſent, 
ugh moſt unwillingly, to the moſt ſeaſonable and ſolemn piece of juſtice that had 
been done of many years in the land : but his ſole conſcience thought the contrary, 


And thus was the welfare, the ſafety, and within a little, the unanimous demand of 


three populous nations to have attended ſtill on the ſingularity of one man's opinionated 
conſcience ; if men had always been ſo, tame and fpiritleſs, and had not unexpectedly 
found the grace to underſtand, that if his conſcience were ſo narrow and peculiar te it- 
ſelf, it was not fit his authority ſhould be ſo ample and univerſal over others: for cer- 
tainly a private conſcience forts not with a public calling, but declares that perſon rather 


meant by nature for a private fortune. And this alſo we may take for truth, that he 


whoſe conſcience thinks it fin to put to death a capital offender, will as oft think it 
meritorious to kill a righteous perſon. But let us hear what the ſin was that lay ſo fore 


upon him; and, as one of his prayers given to Dr. Juxon teſtifies, to the very day of 


his death, it was his ſigning the bill of Strafford's execution: a man whom all men 
looked upon as one of the boldeſt and moſt impetuous inſtruments that the king had, to 


advance any violent or illegal deſign. He had ruled Ireland and ſome parts of Eng- 
land, in an arbitrary manner; had endeavoured to ſubvert fundamental laws, to ſub- 


* 
. 


vert parliaments, and to incenſe the king againſt them; he had. alſo, endeavoured to 
make hoſtility between England and Scotland: he had counſelled the king to call over. 
that Iriſh army of papiſts, which he had cunningly : raiſed, to reduce England, as ap- 
peared by good teſtimony then preſent at the conſultation : for which, and many other 
crimes alledged and proved againſt him in twenty-eight articles, he was condemned of 
high treaſon by the parliament. The commons by far the greater. number caſt him; 
the lords, after they had been ſatisfied in a full diſcourſe by the king's ſolicitor, and the 


opinions of many judges delivered in their houſe, agreed likewiſe to the ſentence of 
treaſon, The people univerſally cried out for juſtice. . None were his friends but cour- 
tiers and clergymen, the worſt at that time, and moſt corrupted. fort of men; and 


court- ladies, not the beſt of women; who when they grow to that inſolence as to ap- 
pear active in ſtate-affairs, _ are the certain ſign of a diſſolute, degenerate, and puſilla- 
nimous common-wealth. Laſt of all the king, or rather firſt, for theſe were but his 
apes, was not ſatisfied in conſcience to condemn him of. high treaſon ; and declared to 
both houſes, That no fears or reſpects whatſoever ſhould make him alter that reſolu- 


tion founded upon his conſcience :** either then his reſolution was indeed not founded 
upon his conſcience, or his conſcience received better information, or elſe both his con- 


ſcience and this his ſtrong reſolution ſtrook ſail, notwithſtanding theſe glorious words, 
to his ſtronger fear: for within a few days after; when the judges at a privy council, 
and four of his elected biſhops had picked the thorn out of his conſcience, he was at 

length perſuaded to ſign the bill for Strafford's execution. And yet perhaps that it 
wrung his conſcience to condemn the earl of high treaſon is not unlikely; not becauſe he 
thought him guiltleſs of higheſt treaſon, had half thoſe crimes been committed againſt 


his own private intereſt or perſon, as appeared plainly by his charge againſt the ſix mem- 
ber; but becauſe he knew himſelf a principal in what the carl was but his acceſſory, 
an] thought nothing treaſon againſt the commonwealth, but againſt himſelf only. 


Had he really ſcrupled to ſentence that for treaſon which he thought not treaſonable, 
why did he ſeem. reſolved by the judges and the biſhops? and if by them reſolved, how | 
comes the ſcruple here again? It was not then, as he now pretends, The importu- 


nities of ſome, and the fear of many,” which made him ſign, but the ſatisfaction given 


bim 


28 


anne, qa ' 1 
him by thoſe judges and-ghoſtly fathers of his own chuſing. Which of him ſhall we pe 


believe? for he ſeems not one, but double; either here we muſt not believe him pro- . be 
feſſing that his ſatisfaction was but ſeemingly received and out of fear, or elſe we may 55 5 
as well believe that the ſcruple was no real ſcruple, as we can believe him here againſt „ 
himſelf before, that the ſatisfaction then received was no real ſatisfaction. Of ſuch a 
variable and fleeting conſcience, what hold can be taken ? But that indeed it was a facil 
conſcience, and could diſſemble ſatisfaction when it pleaſed, his own enſuing actions 
declared; being ſoon after found to have the chief hand in a moſt deteſted conſpiracy 
againſt the parliament and kingdom, as by letters and examinations of Percy, Goring, 
and other conſpirators came to light; that his intention wis to reſcue the earl of Straf- 
ford, by ſeizing on the Tower of London; to bring up the Engliſh army out of the 
North, joined with eight thouſand Iriſh papiſts raiſed by Strafford, and a French army bh, 
to be landed at Portſmouth againſt the parliament and their friends. For which pu- 
pole the king, though requeſted by both houſes to diſband thoſe Iriſh Papiſts, refuſed 
to do it, and kept them ſtill in arms to his own purpoſes. No marvel then, if being 
as deeply criminous as the earl himſelf, it ſtung his conſcience to adjudge to death thoſe - 
miſdeeds whereof himſelf had been the chief author: no marvel though inſtead of 
blaming and deteſting his ambition, his evil counſel, his violence and oppreſſion of the 
people, he fall to praiſe his great Abilities; and with ſcholaſtic flouriſhes beneath the 
decency of a king, compares him to the Sun, which in all figurative uſe and ſignificance 
bears alluſion to a king, not to a ſubject: no marvel though he knit contradictions as 
cloſe as words can lie together, ** not approving in his judgment, and yet approving 


in his ſubſequent reaſon all that Strafford did, as driven by the neceſſity of times, 
and the temper of that people; for this excuſes all his miſdemeanours: Laſtly, . 
no marvel that he goes on building many fair and - pious. concluſions upon falſe and 
wicked premiſes, which deceive the common reader, not well diſcerning the anti- 
pathy of ſuch connexions : but this is the marvel, and may be the | aſtoniſhment of all 
that have a conſcience, how he durſt in the fight of God (and with the ſame words of 
contrition wherewith David repents the murdering of Uriah) repent his lawful compli- 
ance to that juſt act of not ſaving him, whom he ought to have delivered up to ſpeedy 
- puniſhment; though himſelf the guiltier of the two. If the deed were ſo ſinful to 
have put to death ſo great a malefactor, it would have taken much doubtleſs from the 
heavineſs of his ſin, to have told God in his confeſſion, how he laboured, what dark 
plots he had contrived, into what a league entred, and with what conſpirators againſt 
his parliament and kingdoms, to have reſcued from the claim of juſtice ſo notable and 
ſo Tow an inſtrument of tyranny z which would have been a ſtory, no doubt, as pleaſs 
ing in the ears of Heaven, as all theſe equivocal repentances. For it was fear, and 
nothing elſe, which made him feign before both the ſcruple and the ſatisfaction of his 
conſcience, that is to ſay, of his mind: his firſt fear pretended conſcience, that he 
might be borne with to refuſe ſigning ; his latter fear being more urgent, made him find 
a conſcience both to ſign, and to be ſatisfied. As for repentance, it came not on him 
till a long time after; when he ſaw ** he could have ſuffered nothing more, though . 
he had denied that Bill.” For how could he underſtandingly repent of letting that be 
treaſon, which the parliament and whole nation ſo judged ? This was that which re- 
pented him, to have given up to juſt puniſhment fo ſtout a champion of his deſigns, . 
who might have been ſo uſeful to him in his following civil broils; It was a worldly. re- 
pentance, not a conſcientious ; or elſe it was a ſtrange tyranny which his conſcience had 
got over him, to vex him like an evil ſpirit for doing one act of juſtice, and by that 
means to fortify his reſolution” from ever doing ſo any more. That mind muſt 
needs be irrecoverably depraved, which either by chance or importunity, taſting but 
once of one juſt deed, ſpatters at it, and abhors the reliſh ever after. To the ſcribes 
and phariſees, woe was denounced by our Saviour, for ſtraining at a gnat and ſwallow- 


ing 
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ing a camel, though a gnat were to be ſtrained at: But to a conſcienoe with whom one 
good deed is ſo hard to paſs down as to endanger almoſt. a choaking, and bad deeds 
without number, though as big and bulky as the ruin of three kingdoms, go down 
currently without ſtraining, certainly a far greater woe appertains; If his conſcience 
were come to that unnatural Dyſeraſy, as. to digeſt poiſon and to keck. at wholeſome. 
food, it was not for the parliament, or any of his kingdoms to feed with him any lon- 
ger. Which to conceal he: would perſuade us that the parliament alſo in their conſcience 
eſcaped not . ſome touches of remorſe”: for putting Stratford: to death, in forbidding: 
it by an after-a& to be a precedent for the future. But in a fairer conſtruction, that 
act implied rather a deſire in them to pacify the king's mind, whom they perceived by 
this means quite alienated: in the mean while not imagining that this after-a& ſhould be 
retorted on them to tie up juſlice for the time to come upon like occaſion, whether 
this were made a precedent or not, no more than the want of ſuch a precedent, if it had 

been wanting. had been available to hinder this. e ee eee 5 

But how likely is it that this after-a&t argued in the parliament their leaſt repenting 
for the death of Strafford, when it argued ſo little in the king himſelf : who notwith- 
ſtanding this after act, which had his own hand and concurrence, if not his own inſti- 
gation, within the ſame year accuſed of high treaſon no leſs than fix members at once 
2 the ſame pretended crimes which his conſcience would not yield to think treaſonable 
in the earl: So that this his ſubtle argument to faſten a repenting, and by that means a 
guiltineſs of Strafford's death upon the parliament, concludes upon his own head; 
and ſhews us plainly that either nothing in his judgment was treaſon againſt the com- 
monwealth, but only againſt the king's perſon; (a tyrannical principle!) or that his 
conſcience was a perverſe and prevaricating conſcience, to ſcruple that the common- 
wealth ſhould puniſh- for tteaſonous in one eminent offender, that which he himſelf 
ſought ſo vehemently to have puniſhed in ſix guiltlefs perſons. If this were © that 
touch of conſcience which he bore with greater regret” than for any fin commit- 
ted in his life, whether it were that proditory aid ſent to Rochel and religion abroad, 
or that prodigality of ſheding blood at home, to a million of his ſubjects lives not va- 
lued in compariſon of one Strafford ; we may conſider yet at laſt, what true ſenſe and 
feeling could be in that conſcience, and what fitneſs to be the maſter-conſcience of 
three kingdoms. n 1 1 | X08 MD OT OE SYS: 
But the reaſon why he labours that we ſhould take notice of ſo much tenderneſs 
and regret in his ſoul for having any hand in Strafford's death, is worth the marking 
eier we conclude : ** He hoped it would be ſome evidence before God and man to al 
re that he was far from bearing that vaſt load and guilt of blood“ laid upon 
im by others: Which hath the likeneſs of a ſubtle diſſimulation; bewailing the blood 
of one man, his commodious inſtrument, put to death moſt juſtly, though by him 
unwillingly, that we might think him too tender to ſhed. willingly the blood of thoſe 
thouſands, whom he counted rebels. And thus by dipping voluntarily his fingers 
end, yet with ſhew. of great remorſe, in the blood of Strafford, whereof all men 
clear him, he thinks to ſcape that ſea of innocent blood wherein his own guilt 
inevitably hath plunged him all over. And we may well perceive to what eaſy fa- 
tisfactions and purgations he had inured his ſecret conſcience, who thought by ſuch 
weak policies and oſtentations as theſe, to gain belief and abſolution from underſtand- 
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Oncerning his unexcuſable and hoſtile march from the court to the houſe of com- 


mons, there needs not much be ſaid ;. for he confeſſes it to be an act which moſt 


men, whom he calls his enemies,” cried ſhame upon, indifferent men grewjealous 
of and fearful, and many of his friends reſented, as a motion ariſing rather from paſſion 


than reaſon :**. He himſelf, in one of his anſwers to both houſes, made profeſſion to be 
convinced that it was a plain breach of their privilege; yet here like a rotten building 


newly trimmed over, he repreſents it ſpeciouſly and fraudulently, to impoſe upon the 
ſimple reader; and ſeeks by ſmooth. and ſupple words not here only, but through his 
whole book, to make ſome beneficial uſe or other even of his worſt miſcarriages, 

+ Theſe men,” ſaith he, meaning his friends, knew not the juſt motives and 
pregnant grounds with which I thought myſelf furniſhed ;!* to wit, againſt the five 
members whom he came. to drag out of the houſe. His beſt friends indeed knew not, 


nor could ever know: his motives to ſuch a riotous act; and had he himlelf known any 


juſt grounds, he was not ignorant how much it might have tended to his juſtifying, had 
he named them in this place, and not concealed them. But ſuppoſe 9 
them known, what was this to that violation and diſhonour put upon the whole houſe, 
whoſe very door forcibly kept open, and all the paſſages near it he beſet with ſwords 
and piſtols cokt and menaced in the hands of about three hundred ſwaggerers and ruf- 
fians, who but expected, nay audibly called for, the word af onſet to begin a ſlaughter? 
He had diſcovered, as he thought, unlawful correſpondencies which they had uſed, 
and engagements to embroil his kingdoms,” and remembers not his own unlawful cor- 
reſpondencies and conſpiracies with the Iriſh army of papiſts, with the French to land at 
Portſmouth, and his tampering both with the Engliſh and Scots army to come up againſt 
ttempts by whomſoever, was no leſs than manifeſt 


the parliament: the leaſt of which 
If to demand juſtice on the five members were his Plea, for that which they with 


"LP 


treaſon againſt the commonwealth, , 


more reaſon might have. demanded. juſtice upon him (I uſe. his own argument) there 
needed not ſo rough aſſiſtance. If he had reſolved to bear that repulſe with patience,” 
which his queen by her words to him at his return little thought he would have done, 
wherefore did he provide againſt it with ſuch an armed and unuſual force? but his heart 
ſerved him not to undergo the hazard that ſuch a deſperate ſcuffle would have 9 6 


„* 


him to. But wherefore did he go at all, it behoving him to know there were two ſta- 


tutes that declared he ought firſt. to have acquainted: the parliament, who were the 
accuſers, which he refuſed to do, though ſtill profeſſing to govern by law, and till 
juſtifying his attempts againſt law? And when he ſaw it was not permitted him to at- 
taint them but by a fair trial, as was offered him from time to time, for want of juſt 


matter which yet never came to light, he let the buſineſs fall of his own accord; and all 


thoſe Pregnancies and juſt Motives came to juſt nothing. © 
He had no temptation of diſpleaſure or revenge againſt thoſe men: None but 


what he thirſted to execute upon them, for. the conſtant oppoſition which. e's Ro 
ore had 
among the people; but moſt immediately, for that they were ſuppoſed the chief by whoſe _ 


againſt his tyrannous proceedings, and the love and reputation which they there 


activi y thoſe twelve proteſting biſhops were but a week before committed to the Tower. 


He miſt but little to have produced writings under ſome men's own hands. But 
yet he miſt, though their chambers, trunks, and ſtudies were ſealed up and ſearched ; 
yet not found guilty. Providence would not have it ſo. Good Providence] that 


curbs the raging of proud monarchs, as well as of mad multitudes. ** Yet he wanted 


not ſuch probabilities” (for his pregnant is come now to probable), ** as were ſufficient | 
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to raiſe jealouſies in any king's heart: And thus his pregnant motives are at laſt proved 
nothing but a tympany, or a queen Mary's cuſhion ;: for in any king's heart, as kings g0 
now, what ſhadowy conceit or groundleſs toy will not create a jealouſy 7 8 
That he had deſigned to aſſault the houſe of commons, taking God to witneſs 
he utterly denies; yet in his anſwer to the city, maintains that any courſe of violenc 
had been very juſtifiable,” And we may then gueſs how far it was from his deſign. 
However, it diſcovered in him an exceſſive eagerneſs to be avenged on them that croſſed 
him ; and that to have his will, he ſtood not to do things never fo much below him. 
What a becoming ſight it was, to ſee the king of England one whule in the houſe of com- 
mons, and by and by in the Guildhall among the liveties and manufaQtures, proſecuting 
ſo greedily the track of five or ſix fled ſubjects; himſelf not the ſollicitor only but the 
purſivant, and the apparitor of his own partial cauſe! And although in his anſwers to 
the parliament, he hath confeſſed, firſt that his manner of proſecution was illegal, next 
that as he once conceived he had ground enough to accuſe them, ſo at length that he 
found as good cauſe to deſert any proſecution of them ;** yet here he ſeems to reverſe 
all, and againſt promiſe takes up his old deſerted accuſation, that he might have ſome- 
thing to excuſe himſelf, inſtead of giving due reparation, which he always refuſed to 
ve them, whom he had fo athonoured, . 8 
That I went,” faith he of his going to the houſe of commons, attended with 
fome gentlemen ;*”* Gentlemen indeed! the ragged infantry of ſtews, and brothels ; the 
| ſpawn and ſhipwreck of taverns and dicing-houſes : and then he pleads, it was no 
unwonted thing for the majeſty and ſafety of a king to be ſo attended, eſpecially in diſ- 
contented times.“ An illuſtrious majeſty no doubt, ſo attended! a becoming fafety for 
che king of England, placed in the fidelity of ſuch guards and champions! happy times, 
when braves and hackſters, the only contented members of his government, were thought 
the fitteſt and the faithfulleſt to defend his perſon againſt the diſcontents of a parliament 
and all good men?! Were thoſe the choſen ones to preſerve reverence to him, while he 
entered unafſured,” and full of ſuſpicions, into his great and faithful counſel? Let God 
then and the world judge, whether the cauſe were not in his own guilty and unwarrant- 
able doings : The houſe of commons upon ſeveral examinations of this buſineſs, declared 
at ſufficiently proved, that the coming of thoſe ſoldiers, papiſts and others with the king, 
was to take away ſome of their members, and in caſe of oppoſition or denial, to have 
fallen upon the houſe in a hoſtile manner. This the king here denies; adding a fearful 
amprecation againſt his own life, if he purpoſed any violence or oppreſſion againſt 
the innocent, then,“ ſaith he, let the enemy perſecute my ſoul, and tread my life to 
the ground, and lay my honour in the duſt.” What need then more diſputing? He 
appealed to God's tribunal, and behold ! God hath judged and done to him in the ſight 
of all men according to the verdict of his own mouth: To be a warning to all kings here- 
after, how they uſe preſumptuouſly the words and proteſtations of David, without the 
fpirit and conſcience of David. And the king's admirers may here ſee their madneſs, 
to miſtake this book for a monument of his worth and wiſdom, whenas indeed it is his 
Doomſday-Book ; not like that of Willliam the Norman his predeceſſor, but the record 
and memorial of his condemnation ; and diſcovers whatever hath befallen him, to have 
been haſtened on from divine juſtice by the raſh and inconſiderate appeal of his own lips. 
But what evaſions, what pretences, though never ſo unjuſt and empty, will he refuſe 
in matters more unknown, and more involved in the miſts and intricacies of ſtate, who, 
rather than not juſtify himſelf in a thing ſo generally odious, can flatter his integrity with 
ſuch frivolous excuſes againft the manifeſt diſſent of all men, whether enemies, neuters, 
or friends. But God and his judgments have not been mocked; and good men may 
well perceive what a diſtance there was ever like to be between him and his parliament, 
and perhaps between him and all amendment, who for one good deed, tho? but conſented 
to, aſks God forgiveneſs ; and from his worſt deeds done, takes occaſion to inſiſt upon 
his righteouſneſs! BT 5 IV. Upon 
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T E have here, I muſt confeſs, a neat and well-couched invective againſt tumults, 

_ expreſling a true fear of them in the author; but yet ſo handſomely compoſed, 
and withal ſo feelingly, that, to make a royal compariſon, I believe Rehoboam the ſon 
of Solomon, could not have compoſed: it better. Yet Rehoboam had more cauſe to in- 
veigh againſt them; for they had ſtoned his tribute gatherer, and perhaps had as little 
ſpared his own perſon, had he not with all ſpeed betaken him to his chariot. But 
this king hath ſtood the worſt of them in his own houſe without danger, when his coach 
and horſes, in a panic fear, have been to ſeek : which argues that the tumults at White- 
hall, were nothing ſo dangerous as thoſe at Sechem.,, ous 


But the matter here conſiderable is not whether the king, or his houſhold Rhetori- 
cian have made a pithy declamation againſt tumults, but firſt whether theſe were tumults 
or not: next if they were, whether the king himſelf did not cauſe them. Let us exa- 
mine therefore ho things at that time ſtood; The king, as before hath been proved, 
having both called this parliament unwillingly, and as.unwillingly from time to time 
condeſcended to their ſeveral acts, carrying on a disjoint and private intereſt of his own, 
and not enduring to be ſo eroſſed and -overſwayed, eſpecially in the executing of his 
chief and boldeſt inſtrument, the deputy of Ireland, firſt tempts the Engliſh army, with 
no leſs reward than the ſpoil of London, to come up and deſtroy the parliament. That 

being diſcovered. by ſome of the officers, who, though bad enough, yet abhorred ſo 
foul a deed ; the king hardened in his purpoſe, tempis them the ſecond time at Burrow- 
bridge, promiſes to pawn his jewels for them, and that they ſhould be met and aſhſted (would 
they but march on) with a-groſs body of horſe under the earl of Newcaſtle. He tempts them 


het the third time, though after diſcovery, and his own abjuration to have ever tempted them, 
as is affirmed in the declaration of No more addreſſes. Neither this ſucceeding, he turns 
him next to the Scotch army, and by his own credential letters given to Oneal and Sir Jobn "WM 


Henderſon, baits his temptation with a richer reward; not only to have the ſacki 


- 


London, but four northern counties to be made Scotiſh, with jewels of great value tobe © 
given in pawn.the while. But neither would the Scots, for any promiſe of reward be 
brought to fuch an execrable and odious treachery : but with much honeſty gave-notice 
of the king's deſign both to the parliament and city of London. The parliament more- 
over had intelligence, and the people could not but diſcern, that there was a bitter and 
malignant party grown up now to ſuch a boldneſs, as to give out inſolent and threatning 
ſpeeches againſt the parliament itſelf. Beſides this, the rebellion in Ireland was now broke i 
out ; and à conſpiracy in Scotland had been made, while the king was there, againſt ; 
ſome chief members of that parliament; great numbers here of unknown and ſuſpicious 
perſons reſorted. to the city. The king being returned from Scotland, preſently diſ- 
miſſes that guard which the parliament thought neceſſary in the midſt of ſo many dangers | | | - 
to have about them, and puts another guard in their place, contrary to he el 4 of n 1 
that high court, and by ſuch a one commanded, as made them no leſs doubtful of the 5 Ll | 
guard itſelf, Which they therefore, upon ſome ill effects thereof firſt found, diſcharge ; 
deeming it more ſafe to ſit free, though without a guard, in open danger, than incloſed 
with a ſuſpected ſafety. The people therefore, leſt their. worthieſt and moſt faithful 
| patriots, who had expoſed themſelves for the public, and whom they ſaw now left naked, 
ſhould want aid, or be deſerted in the midſt of theſe dangers, came in multitudes, though 
unarmed, to. witneſs their fidelity and readineſs in caſe of any violence offered to the 


k - % 


parliament... The king both envying to ſee the people's love thus devolved on another 


bbject, and doubting leſt it might utterly diſable him to do with parliaments as he wa 
wont, ſent a meſſage into the city forbidding ſuch reſorts. - The parliament alſo, both 
Vor. I. | r 5 e 
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by what was diſcovered to them, and what they ſaw in a nne party (me of 
which had already drawn blood in a fray or to at the court-gate, and even at their own 
gate in Weſtminſter- hall) conceiving to be ſtill in danger where they ſate 
ſent a moſt reaſonable and juſt petition to the king, that a guard might be allowed them 
out of the city, whereof the 5 ing's own chamberlain, the earl of EN, might have 
command; it being the rt of ito comet mike ef hrs 1 . This 
gar de Ki were HAT Cot a 


more Gil gk rumours 1857 deubeed vo bet in danger, was no — E it grew 
To, the cauſe was in the king himſelf and his injurious retinue, who both by Weil — 
parations in the court, and by er wailing of the Fenn . N yore = 
defend themſelves. 

Surely thoſe unarmed and petitionir people, needed not have deen 6 formidableto 
any, but to fuch whoſe conſciences miſgave them how ill they had deſerved of che peo- 
ple; and firſt began to injure them, becauſe they juſtly feared it from them; and then 
aſcribe that to popular tumult, which was —— by their own provoking. | 

And that the king was ſo emphatical and elaborate on this theme a and 
expreffed with fuch a vehemence his hatred of them, will redound leſs perhaps than he 
was aware to the commendation of his government. For beſides that in good govern- 
ments they happen ſeldomeſt, and riſe not without cauſe, if they prove extreme and per-. 
nicious, they were never counted ſo to monarchy, but to wits et tyranny; and ex- 
tremes one with another are at moſt antipathy. If then the king ſo extremely ſtood in fear 
of tumults, the inference will endanger him to be the other extreme. Thus far the oc- 
caſion of this diſcourſe againſt tumults : now to the diſcourſe itſelf, voluble enough, and 
full of ſentence, but that, for the moſt part, either ae rather than ſold, or to his 
cauſe nothing pertinent. 

<< 'He never thought any thing more to preſage the eiſchiefs that rd than thoſe 
tumults.” Then was his foreſight but ſhort, and much miſtaken. "Thoſe tumults were 
but the mild effects of an evil and injurious reign ; not ſigns of miſchiefs to come, but 
ſeeking relief for miſchiefs paſt: thoſe ſigns were to be read more apparent in his rage 
and purpoſed revenge of thoſe free expoſtulations, and clamours of the people againſt 

lawleſs government. Not any thing, faith he, portends more God's diſ 
againſt a nation, than when he ſuffers the clamours of the vulgar to — all bounds of 
law and reverence to authority.” It portends rather his diſpleaſure againſt a tyrannous 
King, whoſe proud throne he intends to overturn by that contemptible vulgar; the ſad 
cries and oppreſſions of whom his royalty regarded not. As for. that ſupplicating people, 
they did no hurt either to law or authority, but ſtood for i it rather in the pn 
againſt whom they feared would violate it. | 

That they invaded the honour and Freedom of che two boten 25 bie offi 
accuſation, not ſeconded by the parliament, who, had they ſeen vials,” were themſelves 
beſt able to complain. And if hey « ſhook and menaced” any, they were ſuch as had 
more relation to the court than to the commonwealth; enemies, not patrons of the people. 
But if their petitioning unarmed were an invaſion of both houſes, what was his entrance 


into the houſe 'of commons, beſetting it with armed men! In what IT: ies was h 
the honour and 2 855 of that houſe: , 


A n Aa er to > Bikon TY 
It was more 1 heres: FI Yr wn — 0 1 he bad 1 a 
the city and his whole kingdom, that . pepe in their rage 
have handled tyrants heretofore for leſs offences. 

They were not a ſhort ague, but a fierce orien fever.” 4 "= indeed may beſt 
ſay it, who moſt felt it; for the ſhaking. was within him, and it ſhook him by * cgi 

deſcription © worſe than à ſtorm; worſe than an earthquake; Belſhazzar's palſy. Had 

not worſe fears terrors; and envies made within him that” commotion, how could a 
- multitude of his fubjefts, armed with no other weapon than petitions, haye ſhaken all 
his joints with ſuch a terrible ague? Yet that the parliament ſhould entertain the leaſt 
fear of bad intentions from him or his rr perſuade us 
that * men ſcare themſelves and others without. cauſe: for he tho er ould be 
to them à kind of armour, and his deſign was, if it were poſſible, to wo Vang eſpeci- 
ally of a wiſe fear and ſuſpicion ; for that he knew would find weapons. 

He goes on therefore with vehemence to repeat the miſchiefs doe by Zi ni 
« They firſt , then proteſted ; dictate next, and laſtly over-awe the parlia- 
ment. They removed obſtructions, they purged the houſes, caſt out rotten members.” 
If there were a man of iron, ſuch as Talus, by our poet Spencer, is feigned to be the 
page of juſtice, who with his iron flail could do all this, and expeditiouſly, without thoſe 
deceitful forms and circumftances of law, worſe than ceremonies in relig on; I jay, God 
ſend it done, whether by one Talus, or by a thouſand. | 

<«« But they fubdued the men of conſcience in parliament, backed and abetted all ſedi- 
tious and feliſmarical —.— againſt govermment eccleſiaſtical and civil. 

Now we may perceive mn of his-heeted, whence i it Þrings. It was not the king's 
grace or princely goodneſs, but this iron flail, the people, that drove the biſhops out of 
| their bironies; out efitheir: cathedrals, out of the lord's houſe, out of their copes and ſur- 
plices, and all thoſe papiſtical innovations, threw down the high-commiſſion. — ſtar· 
chamber, gave us a triennial parliament, and what we moſt deſired; in revenge whereof 
he now ſo bitterly inveighs againſt them: theſe are thoſe ſeditious and ſchiſmatical pro- 
poſals then by him condeſcended to as acts of grace, now of another name; which de- 
clares him, touching matters of church and — to have been no other man in che deepeſt 
of his ſolitude, than he was before at the higheſt of his ſovereignty. | d 

But this was not the worſt of theſe tumults, they played the haſty * 66 © midwives, and 
would not fray the tipeniog, but went ſtreight to ripping up, and forcibly cut out abor- 

tive votes,” 
They would not haps the Spaniſh ais mi putting off ſuch wholeſome 
acts and counſels, el. cabinet at Whitehall had no mind to. But all this is com- 
plained here as done to the parliament, and yet we heard not the parliament at that time 
complain of any violenee from the people, 4 from him. Wherefore intrudes he to plead 
the cauſe of parliament againſt the people, while the parliament was pleading their own 
cauſe againſt him; and againſt him were forced to ſeek A refuge of the people ? It is plain 
then that thoſe confluxes/ and reſorts interrupted not the parliament, nor by them were 
thought tumultuous, but by him only and his court. faction. i 
But what good man had not rather want any thing he moſt defired for the public 
good, than attain it by fuch unlawful and irreligious means? As much as to ſay, had 
not rather ſit ſtill, and let his country be tyrannized, than that the people, finding 
no other remedy, mould ſtand up like men, and demand their rights and liberties. This 
is the artificialeſt piece of fineſſe to perſuade men into ſavery, that the wit of court could 
have invented. But hear how much better the moral of this leſſon would befit the teacher. 
What good man had not rather want a boundleſs and arbitrary power, and 0G fine flowers 
ol the crown, called — "Fi them to uſe force and Per vexation = 
h h 2 18 
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his faithful ſubjects, nay to wade for them through blood and civil war?. Sothar this! 


; the wholebundle of thoſe following ſentences may be _— better to the convince 


of his own violent courſes, than of — nded tums. Nd gy 5, 
Who were the chief demagogyes ann — ſomealive arenotigns. . 
rant. Setting aſide the — of this g word; for the king, by his leave, 
cannot coin Engliſh, as he could money, to — (and it is believed this wording 
was above his known ſtile and orthography, and accuſes the whole compoſure to be con- 
ſcious of ſome other author) yet if the 8 were ew for, e nboldened and directed by 
thoſe Demagogues, who, ſaving his G were patriots, and by his on con- 
feſſion men of ſome repute for parts and piety, 11 helps w n ane the Was both 
urgent cauſe, and the leſs danger of their coming. 153-8 "132 e 

0 5 were made, yer no vetted e dere obtained -· The parliament af | 


chen A Sener Sue — — | Fai d or pen — — a8 
to their parents; tho? the court ſtormed * fretted to ——— honour given to them, 
who were then beſt fathers of the commonwealth. . And bothi the parliament and people 
complained, and demanded juſtice för thoſe affaults, if not — done at his own doors 
by that crew of rufflers; but he, inſtead of doing juſtice on ee juſtified and abetted 
. them in what they did, as in his public anſwer to a petition from the city may be read. 
Neither is it ſlightly to be paſſed over, that in the very place where blood was firſt drawn 
in this cauſe, at the beginning of all that followed, there was his own blood ſhed by the 
executioner: According to that — of divine juſtice, in the 1 here dogs 
licked the blood of Naboth, ſhall dogs lick thy blood, even-thine,” . /, 

From hence he takes occaſion to — that improvident and fatal error — "kg « 54 
ing from the parliament: ** When he found that no declaration of the biſhops could take 
Place againft theſe tumults.” Was that worth his conſideringy that fooldh and ſelſ· un- 
doing declaration of twelve cypher biſhops, who were immediately appeached of treaſon 

for that audacious declaring? The biſhops peradventure were now md then. pulled oy 

the rochets, and deſerved another kind of pulling z- but what amounted this — 95 
fear of his own perſon in the ſtreets ? Did he not the very next day after his _ 
into the houſe of commons, than which nothing had more exaſperated the people, go 
in his coach unguarded into the city? Did he receive the leaſt; affront, much h lef vio- 
lence, in any of the ſtreets, but rather humble demeanors and ſupplications? Hence 
may be gathered, that however in his own guiltineſs he might have juſtly feared, yet 
that he knew the people ſo full of awe and reverence to his perſon; as to dare commit 
himſelf ſingle among the thickeſt of them, at a time when he had moſt proyoked 
them. - Beſides, in Scotland they had handled the biſhops in a more robuſtious 
Edinburgh had been full of tumults, two armies from thence had entered England — 


him: yet after all this he was not fearful, but very forward to take ſo long a journey to 


Edinburgh; which argues firſt, as did alſo his rendition afterward. to the Scots army, 
that to England he continued ſtill; as he was indeed, a ſtranger, and full of diffidence ; 
to the Scots only a native king, in his confidence, though not in his dealing towards 
them, It ſhews us next beyond doubting; that. all this his fear of tumults was but 2 
mere colour and oceaſion taken of his refolved abſence from the parliament, for ſome 
other end not difficult to be gueſſed. And thoſe inſtances wherein valour is not to be 
queſtioned for not: ſcuffling with the ſea, or an undiſciplined rabble, are but 2 
vient to carry on the ſolemn jeſt of his fearing tumults 3 "if they diſcover not withal the 

true reaſon why he departed; only to turn his ſlaſhing at che court · gate to ſlaughtering in 
the field; his diſorderly bickering fo an ene ee which. was nothing a but a 
more orderly diſorder, | e 1 885 | 
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biſhops, date ful ee he doubts not b ick 
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of air changes not che ö Was not his firſt parlia 
ſubſidies given him, und no juſtice received? Was a 
they ſate with as much freedom, negate qaice/f $ 2 they could e 
parliament, both in his account and their own} — of i ende that 
after him, and ſuffered for him, aid yet by him nicknamed, and caſhiered'f 4: % mun 
grel parliament, that vext his queen with their baſe and mutin DNS, bi- 
net · letter cell's? Wberevy the world may ſer plainly, that ao bree tee no: 
ſifting of members to his on mind, no number, no Ke ee no freedom fr e 
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ſcience grant them ; for tothat end le affirms 39 have dane it.. e info wo 4 5 . 
But whereas he attributes the paſſing of them to his own act of g 2 and willingneſs, 
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orden act was ſo'neceflary, t nothing in the power of man, more ſeemed to be the 
ſtay and of all thimg that-fteep: ruin to lakh hl ig owgbon, 
than that act obtained.” He had by his ill ftewardfhip, and; to ſay no worſe, the 
leſs raiſing of two armies intended for a civil war, beggared both himſelf and the public ic; 
and beſides had left us upon cht fort af his nredy ene mies for hat i it colt them in their 
on defence againſt him. TU him and the kingdom n to be 
borrowed, which would never have been lent; nor could even be repaid, had the 
chaneed to diſſolvꝭ this pafliamentas heretofore: The erfors alſo of his gover 
brought the kingdom to fuch extremes, as were incapable of all recevery 95 the 
abſdlute eontimunce of parliament. It had been elfe in vain; to go about the ſettling 
of . great Giſtempets, if he who firft canſed-the malady; might, when! jar gh * 
ect che femedy. + Norwithſtindingall vrhich, that he granted both theſe acts u 
and 23% there Paſſive inſtrument, uns then yiſible/cven to 5 
Ait ſee no RO ITO ex- tis 18 T1. chr r = Aare 
At rang: of the former act he himſelf concealed not his unwill 
1585 eneral diflike of their actions, which they then proc in with grea 
the Whole kingdom, he told them with a W that « by this ck he hadiobliged 
ther 8818 0 "what they had deſerved, and gut a piece of juſtice to the commonwealth 
A times Mf ef his predebeſ rs, a0 if be had been givin 18: ot gente beans! office to 
a ſort of his deſertleſs grooms. e e 0H 
That he paſſed the latter act againſt his will, no man in nden can hold! it queſtionable. 
For if the 2 before hem made ſo dainty, and were ſo loth to beſtow a parliament 
orice in three year upon the nation, beestiſe this had ſo oppoſed his couvſes, Was it like 
that the May followin he ſhould beſtow willingly on this parliament an indiſſoluble ſit- 
ting, when they bad offered kim much more; dy cutting ſhort and impeaching of hi hi 
treaſon His 00 favourites? It Was his fear then, not his favour, Which dtew from h 
that act, leſt the parlament, incenſed by his 65 aganft chema bent che ſame tice 
diſcovered; ſhould with the people have reſented too heindully thoſe his doings, if to the 
ſuſpicion of their danger from Him, be had alſo added _— of this! eee ge to 
re thetiſeives.”* TR-10 C8 OW h U 10 Haffign $21) ent | 
WE. ik theſe d ki be —— with. ſo of 
ment, le cannot expect to reap au ee 
Pa unwillingly granted, ae granting much leſs than was — by 
ſtature, the Leder being a teſtimony of his violent and lawleſscvſto nee to 
Written by Mr. Hall, of which the belt e wn arte; the edition of” 
cuftailed. It is an excettenr book, I 
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king firſt brot bits e ho now boaſts that as a great favour done us, 
which His own leſs fidelity than was in 0 kings, conſtrained us only of an old un- 
doubted een to make a new written act. But What eee * 22 * | 
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He calls thoſe acts which he confeſſes **:tended to their good, 

friendly contributions. As if to do;his: duty er 8 
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foreſight of Frog f extreme fat 7th 7 
we ſhould conclude ſo, that were not the wm; — neither did it argy 
meant peace; 2 that what ei era ar the preſent out e 47 55 ; 
ſoon repeal by force, Watching tis time and wi them Wei A thole acts, .1 
own deſigns wherein he Pt 4s truſt; it; took effect . bay ng 

| Yet he complains, ** that theirunjult-thoeatened l ll; of Face,,.ar d tun 
chem into wartonneſs,”. 1 would they had turned his eee e the Grace 0 of not 
abuſing Scripture.” Was this b becoming ſuch a ſaint as they would make him, to adul. 
terate'thoſe {acred words from che grace of God to the a8 of his own graces, Herod a 
eaten up of worms for ſuffering others: to compare his voice to the ina 120 but th 


borrower of his. phraſe gives much more auſe of Jealoulyy that he liken 


of grace to the acts of God 8 grace. 1:4 69, 11 3} 4 47 bling os oe 6 . 1 

From prophaneneſs he een 6 ich perfect ſenſe.... © 17% bas det, then in a ca 
pacity to make war, therefore I intended not I was not in a capacity, therefo 

<< could not have given my enemies greater advantage than by ſo unpr rincely in ae 


to have ſcattered them by arms, whom but lately I had ſettled by be e 3 


place could there be for his inconſtancy in that thing whereto he was ir War 

_ Otherwiſe his inconſtancy was not ſo unwonted, or ſo nice, but that it would haye pr. 
found pretences to ſcatter thoſe in revenge, whom. he ſettled. in fear. 15 27" 

<< Tt had been a courſe full of ſin as well as of hazard and diſhonour,” , 15 rue; but if 


thoſe conſiderations withheld him not from other actions of like nature, how can we be- 
lieve they were of ſtrength ſufficient to withhold him from this? And that AT: withheld 
him not, the event ſoon taught us. 1 2 del 

His letting ſome men go up to the vinacle of the temple, wasa temptation to them 
to caſt him down headlong. In this ſimile ws have himſelf. compared to Chriſt, the 
parliament to the Devil, and his giving them that act of ſett ing, to his letting them go 
up to the Pinacle of the Temple.“ A tottering and giddy act rather 1 a ſettlin 12 
This was goodly uſe made of Scripture in his ſolitudes: But it was no pinacle of 
temple, it was a pinacle of Nebuchadnezzar' 8 Palace, from whence he and monarchy fell 
headlong together. 3 

He would have others ſe that ** all the Lingdows of the world are not worth gaining 
by ways of fin which hazard the ſoul and hath himſelf. left nothing unhazarded to keep 


three. He concludes with ſentences that rightly ſcanned, make = ſo much for him as 
_ againſt him, and confeſſes that the act of ſettling was no fin of his will! 
believe him, for it hath been clearly proved a fin of his unwillingneſs. ,....-. 
With his oriſons T meddle.not, for he appeals to a high. audit. This? 3 noted K 
that at his prayers he had ** him the lad n of, his il wehe as gf a da 1 
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e who — | 
his mind as vell as: any, tells his. new-liſted — 85 * Py fe: he pr pal cauſe of his 
majeſty's going thence, was to ſave them from being trod in the dirt. From whence 

we may diſcern, what falſe and frivolous excuſes are avowed for truth, either in thoſe de- 
clarations, or in this penitential book. Our forefathers were of that courage and ſeve- 
rity of zeal to juſtice and their. native liberty, againſt the proud contempt and miſrule 
of their kings, that when Richard the Second-departed, but from a.committe of lords 
who ſate preparing matter for the parliament not yet aſſembled, to the removal of his 
evil counſellors, they firſt vanquiſhed and put to flight Robert de Vere his chief favou- 
rite ; and then coming up 5 with a huge army, required the king then with: 
drawn for fear, but no further off than the Tower, to come to Weſtminſter. / Which 


he refuſing, they told him flatly, that unleſs he came they would chuſe another. / So 
high a crime it Was accounted then for kings to abſent themſelves, not from a parlia- 
ment, which none ever durſt, but from any meeting of his peers, and counſellors which 


did but tend towards a parliament, Much. lefs would they 8 ſuffered that a king 
for ſuch trivial and various pretences, one while for fear of tumults, another while | 
for ſhame to ſee them,” ſhould. leave his, regal ſtation, and the whole kingdom. 
bleeding. 288 death of thoſe. wounds which, his. ow unſkilful and perverſe government 
| had infli& IN Pert 

Shame then it was chat — him from the parliament, but the ſhame of wha þ Was 
it the ſhame of his manifold errors and miſdeeds, and to ſee how weakly he had Played | 
the king? No; © but to ſee the barbarous rudeneſs of thoſe tumults to demand 
thing.“ We have ſtarted here another, and I believe the trueſt cauſe of his deſerting 
the parliament. The worſt and ſtrange { of that Any:thing”. which. the people then 
demanded, was but the unlording of ons, and expelling, them the houſe, and the 
reducing of Church-diſcipline to a conformity with other proteſtant churches; this 
was the barbariſm of thoſe tumults: and that he might avoid the granting of thoſe ho- 
neſt and pom demands, as well demanded by. the qt Seek as the. people. for this 
very cauſe more than for fear, by his own. as here, he left the city; and. in a 


moſt tempeſtuous ſeaſon ipriogk, the helm and ſteerage of the commonweaith. This 
was that terrible Any- thing” from which his Conſcience and his Reaſon choſe to run 
rather than not deny. To be importuned the removing of evil counſellors, and other 
grievances in cd! and . * 7 1 oF * intolerable e If the 

Vol. I. | | people's 
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But as 8 of bis | 6.00pm were to him 8 8 | 
advice of his parliament eſteemed a bondage; Whole agreeing votes, as he affirms, 
* were not by any. law or reaſon concluſive to his judgment,” For the law, it 
a parliament to adviſe him in his great affairs ; but if it ordain alſo that the ſingle ; judg- 
ment of a king ſhall out-ballance all the wiſdom of his parliament, it N char which 
fruſtrates the end of its own ordaining. For where the 1 s judgment may diſſent, 
to the deſtruction, as ir may happen, both of himſelf and the kingdom, there advice, 
and no further, is a moſt faint. and fruſtranequs means to be provided by law in 
caſes of fo high concernment. And where the main and principal law of common prefer. 
vation againſt tyranny is left ſo fraitleſs and infirm, there it 2 1-9 needs follow, that all lifer 
laws are to their ſeveral ends and purpoſes much more weak and ineffet?ual. For that na. 
tion would deſerve to be renowned and chronickd for faly and ſtupidity, that ſhould by lay 
provide force againſt private and petty wrongs, advice only againſt tyranny and public ruin, 
It being therefore moſt unlike a law, to ordain a remedy ſo flender and unlawlike, to 
be the utmoſt means of all public ſafety or prevention,“ as advice is, which may at any 
time be rejected by the ſole judgment of one man, the king, and ſo unlike the law of 
England, 'which lawyers ſay is the quinteſſence of reaſon and. mature wiſdom; we may 
conclude that the king's negative voice was never any law, but an abſurd and reaſonleis 
cuſtom, begotten and grown up either from the flattery of baſeſt times, or the uſu 
tion of immoderate princes. Thus much to the law of it, by a better evidence thar 
rolls and records, reaſon, ' 
But is it poſſible he ſhould pretend alſo to pO BY hae ths Aces of i ons man, not 
as a wiſe or good man, but as a king, and oft - times a wilful, proud, and wicked ki 
ſhould outweigh the prudence and all the virtue of an elected parliament? What an 
abuſive thing were it then to ſummon parliaments, that by the major part of voices 
matters may be there debated and reſolved,  whenas « one om. voice after that 
I daſh all their blase Pe bo 5 
Fe attempts to give a reaſon why it mould, « Bees the whole e parliament repreſen 
not him in any kind.” But mark how little he advances ; for if the parliament repre 


ſent the whole kin pgdom, as is ſure enough they do, then doth the king repreſent = 
himſelf ; and if a king without his kingdom be in a civil ſenſe nothing, then without 


or 8 the repreſentative of his whole kingdom, he himſelf repreſents nothing; and 

nſequence his judgment and his negative is as good as nothing: and though we 

08 allow him to be ſomething, yet not equal F or comparable to the whole . | 
dom, and fo neither to them v repreſent it: much leſs that one ſyllable of bis breath 
put into rhe cales ſhould be more ponderous than the joint voice and efficacy af a whole par. 
lament, aſſembled by election, and endued with the plenipotence of a free nation, to make 
laws, not to be dented laws ; and with no more, but no, a ſleevereſs reaſon in the moſt preſ- 
ling times of danger and diſturbance to be ſent home fruſtrate and remedileſs, 

Yer here he maintains, to be no further bound to agree with the votes of both 
houſes, than he ſees them to agree with the will of God, with his juſt rights as a king, 
aad the general good of his people. As to the freedom of his agreeing or not agree- 

ing, limited with due bounds, no man reprehends it; this is the queſtion here,. or the 
miracle rather, w pe not agreeing ſhould lay a negative bar and inhibition upon 
that: which is ag by a "ole 5 parliament, though. never ſo conducing to the pub- 


lic good or fafory ? To know the will of God better than his whole kingdom, whence 


ſhould he have it ? Certainly court · breeding and his perpetual converſation with flatte- 
| rers, was but a bad ſchool, To judge of his own rights could not belong to him, 
who had 5o-righe dylan Is My cobiro judge of fo much as felony or treaſon, being 


* Second editition has it Of all our ſafety or prewentiun. * Second LOT # | 
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a. \ oe Ly br — 1 to adviſe him. And f it 580 him 
e oft. © 2 of them not in the right,” hadt it not been more his 8 
ba bes the mejor ſee] him more often in the wrong? 5 170 
He paſſes to another reaſon of his denials, 4 becauſe of ſome men's hydropic unſa- 
tiableneſs, and thirſt of aſking, the more they drank, whom no fountain of regal 
bounty was able to overcome. A compariſon more properly beſtowed on thoſe that 
came to guzzle in his wine- cellar, than on a freeborn people that came to claim in 
lament their rights and liberties, which-a king ought therefore to grant, beet of 
right demanded ; not to deny them for fear his bounty ſhould be exhauſted, which 1 in 
theſe demands (to continue the vans meta 9 was not ſo much as broached z it be- 
ing his duty, not his bounty to grant He who thus refuſes to give us lam, 
in that refuſal gives us another. N pane" is 22 will another name aiſo, and another cen 
dition; of freemen to become his vaſſals. - . 8 
Putting off the courtier, he now puts on the . and ſententioully Hfputes 
to this effect, That reaſon ought to be uſed to men, force and terror to beaſts ; that 
he deſerves to be a ſlave, who captivates the rational ſovereignty of his ſoul and liberr 
of his will to compulſion; that he'would not forfeit that freedom which cannot be de- 
nied him as Sag becauſc.it belongs to him as a man and a chriſtian, though to we 
ſerve his dom; but rather die enjoying the empire of his ſoul, than live 1 in fuch a 
vaſſalage, as not to uſe his reaſon and conſcience to Fine or diſlike as a king.“ Which 
words, of themſelves, as far as they are ſenſe, 44528 and philoſophical, yet in the mouth 
of him who to engroſs this common liberty to himſe 
into the condition of ſlaves and beaſts, they quite loſe their commendation. He con- 
feſſes a rational ſovereignty. of ſoul, and freedom of will in every man, and yet with 
an implicit repugnancy would have his reaſon the ſovereign of that ſoyereignty, and 
would captivate and make uſeleſs that natural freedom of will in all other men but him- 
ſelf. But them that yield him this obedience he ſo well rewards, as to aver them 
worthy to be flaves. They who have loſt all to be his ſubjects, may and take up 
the reward. What that freedom is, which cannot be e 5 55 a king, becau 6 
it belongs to him as a man and a chriſtian,” I underſtand not. If it be his 46. 4 
voice, it concludes all men who- have not ſuch. a negative as his againſt a whole parlia - 
ment, to be neither men nor chriſtians: And what was he himſel "then, all this w. —— 
that we denied it him as a king? Will he ſay that he enjoyed within himſelf the leſs free- 
dom for that? Might not he, both as a. man and as a chriſtian; have reigned within 
himſelf in full ſovereignty of foul, no man repining, but that his outward and i imperi- 
ous will muſt. invade the civil liberties: of a nation? Did we therefore net permit him to 
uſe his reaſon or his conſcience, not LITRE him to bereave us the uſe of ours? And 
might not he have enjoyed both as a king, governing us as free-menby what laws we our- 
ſelyes would be — It was not the inward uſe of his reaſon and of his conſcience 
that would content him, burrouſe them both as a law over all his ſubjects, ©* in whate- ; 
ver he declared aa a king to like or diſlike.” Which uſe of reaſon, moſt reaſonleſs and 
unconſcionable, is the utmoſt that any Tyrant « ever pretended over his vaſſals. 
In all wife nations the legiſlative — . the. Judicial execution of 1 power, 5 
have been moſt comtnonly diſtinct, and in feveral hands; but yet the former ſupr 4 
the other ſubordinate, | If then he king be only fr up to e aten the al We Jed 
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deed the higheſt of his office, he ought no more to make or forbid the making pf any 
tw agreed upon in parliament, than other inferior judges, who are his deputie Nel. 
1 ther can he more reject a law offered him by the commons, than he can newW make 2 
= | law which they reje&. And yet the more to credit and uphold his cauſe," he woula 
1 ſeem to have philoſophy on his ſide ; ftraining her wiſe dictates to unphiloſophicatpur. 
poſes. - But when kings come fo low, as to fawn upon philoſophy, which befo they 
neither valued nor underſtood, it is a ſign that fails not, they are then put to their laſt 
trump. And philoſophy as well requites them, by not ſuffering her golden fayings 
either to become their lips, or to be uſed as'maſks and colours of injurious and violent 
deeds. . So that what they preſume to borrow from her ſage and virtuous rules, likethe 
riddle of Sphinx not underſtood, breaks the neck of their own cauſe. ' 00M. 
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But now again to politics: He cannot think the Majeſty of the crown of England 
| to be bound by any coronation oath in a blind and brutiſh formality; to conſent to whar. 
= ever its ſubjects in parliament ſhall require.” What tyrant could preſume to ſay more, 
when he meant to kick down all law, government, and bond of oath? But why he fo 

deſires to abſolve himſelf the oath of his coronation, would be worth the knowi g. It 

cannot but be yielded that the oath which binds him to performance of his truſt, ought 

in reaſon to contain the ſum of what his chief truſt and office is. But if. it neither do 
enjoin, nor mention to him, as a part of his duty, the making or the marring of any 

law, or ſcrap of law, but requires only his aſſent to thoſe laws which the people have 

already choſen, or ſhall chuſe (for ſo both the Latin of that oath, and the old Engliſh, 

and all reaſon admits, that the people ſhould not loſe under a new king what freedom 

they had before) then that negative voice fo contended for, to deny the paſſing of any 

law, which the commons chuſe, is both againſt the oath of his coronation; and his 
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kingly office. And if the king = deny to paſs what the parliament hath choſen to 
oo be a law, then doth the King make himſelf ſuperior to his whole kingdom; which not 
\ only the general maxims of policy gainſay, but even our own ſtanding laws, as hath 
* been cited to him in remonſtrances heretofore, that? the king hath two ſuperiore, the 
law, and his court of parliament.“ But this he counts to be a blind and brutiſh for- 
mality, whether it be law, or oath, or his duty, and thinks to turn it off with Wholeſome 
words and phraſes, which he then firſt learnt of the honeſt people, when they were 
ſo often compelled to uſe them againſt thoſe more truly blind and 'brutiſh formalities 
thruſt upon us by his own command, not in civil matters only, But in ſpiritual.” Aud if 
his oath to perform what the people require, when they crown him, be in his eſteem a bri · 
tifh formality, then doubtleſs theſe other oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy,” taken abſolute on 


our part, may moſt juſtly appear to us in all reſpelis as brutifh and as formal; and ſo by his 


own ſentence no more binding to us than his oath to bim. ee ee 
A s for his inſtance, in caſe He and the Houſe of Peers attempted to enjoin the 
Houſe of Commons, it bears no equality; for he and the peers repreſent but themſelves, 
the commons are the whole kingdom. ©7556 ft 2 nk ine OH HIS 4 
« wy Thus he concludes © his oath to be fully "diſcharged in governing by laws already 
| made, as being not bound to paſs any new, . if his reaſon bids him deny.“ Ando 
may infinite miſchiefs grow, and be with a pernicious negative may deny us all things goud, 
or juſt, or ſafe, whereof our anceſtors in times much differing from ours, hu eiſber 10 
forefight, or no occaſion to foreſee ; while our general good and ſafety ſhalt depend upon 
the private and overweening reaſon of one obſtinate man, who againſt all the kingdom, 
if he liſt, will interpret both the law and his oath of coronation by the tenor of his own 
will. Which he himſelf confeſſes to be an arbitrary power, yet doubts not in his argu- 
ment to imply, as if he thought it more fit the parliament ſhould be ſubject to his will, 
than he to their advice; a man neither by nature nor by nurture wiſe. How is it poſ- 
ſible that he in whom ſuch principles as theſe were ſo deep rooted; could ever, though 
reſtored again, have reigned otherwiſe than tyrannically? : 4 
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the wee See deere _ {1 307 $4095 46 vet os 411 WR EN 5 79 1 
deter de uprighrneſs of hs dienten en e b Gb fling a pol 
FA bot in love and divinity : yea, contrary to his own better princi es, "who 5 
in the twelfth c r, that the goodneſs of a man's intention will not * the 
ſcandal and contagion of his example. His not knowing, i the — of 
flattery and court - principles, what he ought. to have known, will not excuſe his not 
doing what he ought « wo have done; n than t e ſmall fall'of him who undertakes 
to be a Pilot, will excuſe him to be miſled by any wandring ſtar miſtaken for the Pole. 
Hut let his intentions be never ſo upright, What i that to us ? what anſwer for the reaſon 
and the national rights which God hath given us, if having parliaments, es, and 
the — poon 1 more to ns miſchief, i ons man's bin im tentions to 
LIL #4 _ * 1130 * 2 ou — hs bak tar "I | 


o acquit 
and reſcus1 our own * der Om Lees e Zora _ for Ir 6 and a prin; loi by 
his uſurping error upon our liberties and underſtandings. EX, a 
„Never any thing pleaſed him more, than when yo 3 concurre d with 
theirs.” That was to the applauſ of his own Judgments: 8 would as well have leaſed 
any ſelf-conceited mags * N 11'Y 5 1 ate n e 6H * 2 "THI! "9.8 F 
„ LFea, in many things he choſe rather to deny himbelf than them,” - \ Tach to K 
in trifles:." For « of: his own inter and perſonal rights he conceives himſelf 
« Maſter.“ To part with, if he 3 not to conteſt for, againſt the kingdom, 
which is greater than he, whoſe rights are all ſubordinate to the kingdom's good: and 
ein what concerns truth, f juſtice, the right of church, or his crown, no man ſhall 
gain his conſent againſt his mind, What can be left then for a parliament, but to ſit 
like images; while he ſtill thus either with incomparable arrogance —— 70 himkelfrhe 
beſt ability of judging for other men What Denn juſtice, goodneſs, what 5 own. 2 
the church's right;-00 with unfuffcrable-ty yranny reſtrains all men from the enjoym 
any good, which his judgment, though erroneous, thinks not fit to g 


withſtanding that the la and his coronal ae requires his un 4 ny die | 
laws the-partiament-agree upon. hy ed ot ac A {2 > 
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one with our Saviour, whom our Saviour will not know. They mY govern. ill thoſe 
kingdoms which they had à right to, have to our Saviour's crown of - thorns no right 
at all. Thorns they may find enow of their own gathering, and their own twiſting, 
for thorns and ſnares, ſaith Solomon, are in the way of the frowar : but to wear them, | 
as our Saviour wore them, is not given to them that, ſuffer by. their own demerits. 
Nor is a crown of gold his due, who cannot firſt wear a crown of lead; not only for ©: 
the weight of that great office, but for the com pliance which it ought to have with 
them who are to counſel him, which here in ſeorn An imbaſed flexibleneſs 
to the various and oft contrary dictates of any factions, meaning his parliament for 
the queſtion hath been all this while between them two. And to his parliament, 
though a numerous and choice aſſembly of wh om the. land Gough wiſeſt, he. mputes, 
rather than to himſelf, want of reaſon, neglect of the public, intereſt of partic 
and particularity of private will and paſſion 2 5 OW what modeſty or like hood 
truth, it will be weariſome to repeat ſo often. 9 9th ob e eee e 
He concludes wich a ſentenee fair in ſeeming but. ee For if the eee 


be ill clified, the reſolution may: e 8 dal chan a chriſtian. KBS e | 
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* TAC this ene we ſhall 4255 e ſaid 3 for what concerns it us tadew was 
| band divulge his houſhold privacies; extolling to others the virtues of his wife ? 
an ener not feldes incident to thoſe who have leaſt cauſe. But how good ſhe was 
a wife, was to himſelf, and be it left to his own fancy; ho bad a — 9 
diſputed. And being ſuch, it need be made no wonder, e ſhe lef 


| Kin dom with as little hodour as her * —_ PS. th. uy ta F: 


hat this 4 is the firſt example of any prote ſubjects that have taken: p arms 
againſt their king a proteſtant, can be to 3 no diſhonour; when it ſhall be 
heard that he firſt levied war on them, and to the intereſt of papiſts more than of pro- 
ing war upon him to the 
ſubjects of his own nation, who had twice oppoſed him in the open field-long ere the 
Englifh found it neceſſary to do the like. And how groundleſ how difſembled is 
that fear, leſt ſhe, who for ſo many years had been averſe from the religion of her 
huſband, and every year more and more, before theſe diſturbances broke out, 
ſhould for them be now the more alienated from that to which we never heard ſhe Was 
inclined ? But if the fear of her delinquency, and that juſtice which the proteſtants 
demanded on her, was any cauſe of her- alienating the more, to have gained he 
indirect means had been no advantage to religion, much leſs then was the detriment 
to loſe her further off. It had been happy if his own actions had not given cauſe of 


1332 


Them who accuſed her, well ug Kknown' to be the partment) *. enſur 
Men yet to ſeek their Religion, whether Doctrine, Diſcipline, or Good Manners 05 N 
the reſt he ſoothes with the name of true Engliſh enen a meer ſchiſmatical evra | 
yet he ſo great an enemy of ſchiſm. F 7 

He aſcribes rudeneſs and barbarity, worſe than Indians: to the Eg auh park 
ment; and . all virtue“ to his wife, in ſtrains that come almoſt to — how 
fir to govern men, undervaluing and aſperſing the great council of his kin om, in 


| compariſon of one woman! Examples are not far to ſeek, how great miſchief and 


diſhonour hath befallen nations under the government of effeminate and uxorious ma- 

giſtrates; who being themſelves governed and overſwayed at home under a feminine 

uſurpation, cannot but be far ſhort of e, and b ec ed without: ny _ govern 2 
“Her tarrying here he could not think: fafe' among . ae une taking hands 


with allegiance, to lay faſter hold on religion; and taxes them of a duty rather than a 


crime, it being juſt to obey God rather than man, and impoſſible to ſerve two maſters: 
I would they had quite ſhaken off what they ſtood ſhaking hands with z — ar | 
in their courage, not in their cauſe. pan #4 


In his prayer he prays that the digoyalty of Tr eerie ſubjects may nor be 
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undrar 2 to her convection. t en r 5% 7acty 
boller, if-ix- could-haye chanmad us 70 5 Hill, and have elgion. and 67 
by one ſnatched from us, for fean iſt rifing to ourfeſves, we ſhould fright the 
een, a ſtiff. papiſt, from turning proteſtant!/ As if the wy7-c0 make his queen a pi 0 | 
teſtant, had been to malce 7 than half-way papiſts, 447 | 
He prays nent. that his conſtancy may be ee ben oft the poilon of der I 
men's example.” His conſtancy in what ? Not in ligion, for it is openly known that 
i wrought more up pon him, than his religig Upon Jar 4: and bs open favoue. 
I ſts, and Are . puritans, ( 4 FE 
We for her converſion, being . checked p vn court) made moſt men ſuſpect ſhe ha 
quite perverted him. But what is it that the blindneſs of hypocriſy dares not do? It 
ches pray, and eee that from the OR n which it GIO 
| the I" re n N FS * Ter” K tl i 0 85 TER n | 7 275 
I. Up bak. ral wy Tull, * ne 
TULL, a town, DER, DE Boe ele eee % 
at that time the magazine of all thoſe Dr had bought with mo- 
ney moſt illegally extorted from his ſubjects of England, to uſe in a cauſeleſs. and moſt 
unjuſt civil war, againſt, his ſabjeCts. of Scotland. king in high diſoontent | 


ger had left the parliament, and was gone toward the North, the queen into. Holland, 
where ſhe pawned and ſet to ale the crown-jewels (a crime heretofore . ; 
4 in Kings) and to what intent theſe ſums were ds, the. parliament was not igdo - 
His going northward in ſo high a chafe, they doubted was to poſſeſs himſe 'of EN 
bs ſtrength, which the ſtore-houſe and ſituation of Hull might add ſuddenly to his | 
malignant party. Having firſt therefore in many petitions earneſtly prayed Ta ro.dib-- - 
poſe and ſertle, with 1 of both houſes, the military power in truſty hands, and he 
as oft refuſing, they were neceſſitated by the turbulence and danger of thoſe times to put 
the kingdom by their own authority into a . poſture of defence; and very timely lent 
Sir John Hotham, a member of the houſe, and knight of that county, to take Hull N 
into his cuſtody, and ſome of the trained · bands to bs aſliſtance, For: befides the gene- 
ral danger, they had, Before the king's going to York, notice given them of his private = 5 
miſſions to the carl of Newcaſtle, and to colonel- Legg, one of thoſe employed 5533 1 
army up againſt the parliament; who bad already made ſome attempts, and the 2 
them under a diſguiſe, to ſurprize that place for the king's party. And letters the lord 
Digby were intercepted, wherein was wiſhed that the king would declare himſelf, and | 
retire to ſome. ſafe place; other information came from abroad, that Hull was the plac 1 
deſigned for ſome new enterpriae. Aud accordingly Digby bimſelf not. long after, Ny 
many other commanders,, and much foreign ammanition, landed in thoſe arts. But theſe 
attempts not ſucceeding, and that town being now in cuſtody of the A . 
he ſends a meſſage to Jim. that he had firmly reſolved to go in perſon i into reland, t „5 
 Chaſtiſe thoſe wicked rebels (for theſe and worſe words he then gave them) and as 15 
towards this work he intended forthwith to raiſe by his commiſſions, in the counties near 
Weſtcheſter, a guard for his own perſ6n, conſiſting of 2000 foot, and 200 ca that 
hould be armed frony his magazine at Hull Onthe other fade, the parkament, fore. 
ſeeing the king's drift, about the ſame time. ſend him a petition, tl . 
leave for neceſſary cauſes to remove the 3 of Hull to the tower o 
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hit the King coins diced; Gon fon ana Ly 
400 horſe, requires the governor to deliver him up . 
beſought humbly to be exruſed, till he could ſend notice tothe parliamen $a 
truſted him; whereat-the king much incenſed;;proclaims:himanaitoribefore 
walls, and gives immediate order to ſtop all paſſages between him am Ahe 
Vet he himfef diſpatches poſt after poſt to Sr nice, as upon tra 
Rrange in iniquity” to require juſtice upon * whom: ene, «laid; 
his appe The eee ebenen nderſtood 
clare 


traitor.” An 0; BEES. n 
. This relation ks 9 0 Nas ha Which is! 2 be: "TIS 
Tring the parliament; whom he count pen ae hag i + more con 
dene to abet and 'own** bet Sir . done ef 
| dence" to let him an his own behalf: 


T0 ſpealæ of bis p atience, | and in that fol rhaveforborne 
God knows, faith he, 5c it affected me more x for: others than with anger 
for bel 5 nor 70 the Autor trouble meſo o much as their = 1 18 wren 1 


| which is called the ego Bea why dp ike ek chaps! ing chat vill 1 15 
ſuch vain-glories as theſe. Did not that choleric and vengeful act of 3 him 
_ traitor before due proceſs of law, having been convinced 4 75 late before of his illegality 
with the five members, declare his anger te be inoenſed ?: doth not his owWI relation con- 
| fels as much? and * Tecond Ten left him fuming three days after; and in plain 
till Fenn . leere N ed, for that 
which he hte” terms an inſupportable affronnrt. i 8 OY 
Surely if his ſorrow for Sir John Hotham's fin were 3 than! Enger for the 
affront; * it was an exceeding great ſorrow indeed, and wondrous charitable.” But if it 
ſtirred him ſo vehemently to have Sir John Hotham puniſhed, and not at all, that we 
hear, to have him repent, it had a ſtrange operation to 3 be called a forrow fot his fin, 
He who would perſuade us of his ſorrow for the fins of other men, as they are fins, 
not as they are ſinned againſt himſelf, muſt give us firſt ſome teſtimony of a ſorroꝝ for 
his own fins, and next for ſuch fins of other men as cannot be ſuppoſed a direct injury 
to himſelf. But ſuch compunction i in the king no man hath yet obſerved; and till then, 
his ſorrow for Sir John Hotham's ſin will be called no other than the reſeritment of his 
repulſe; and his labour to have the ſinner OF puniſhed, wil be cal EC 155 a Tight mane, 
his revenge. 55 
And the Kind! of that oat: which caſt all foon 7 0 10 Arie and diſorder,” 
was his own hand. For aſſembling. the inhabitants of Vorkſhire and other counties, 
horſe and foot, firſt under colour of a new guard to his perſon, ſoon after, being ſup- 
plied with ammunition from Holland, bought with the crown jewels, he begins an open 
war by laying ſiege to Hull: which town was not his own, but the Kingdom's; and 
the arms there, public arms, bought with the public money, or not his/own: - Vet had 
they been his own by as good right as the private houſe and arms of any man are his 
own ; to uſe either of them in a way not private, but ſuſpicious to the commonwiealth, 
no law permits. But the king had no propriety at all either in Hull or inthe magazine : 
ſo that the following Maxims which he cites ©* of bold and diſloyal undert: kers, may 
belong more jultly 'to- whom he leaſt meant them. After this he again relapſes into the 
praiſe of his patience at Hull, and by his overtalki g of it, ſeems to doubt either his 
own conſcience, or the hardnefs of other men 's belief. To. me, the more he praiſes it 
in himſelf, the more he ſeems to ſuſpect that i in FR Lit Was e in 1 ee NE 
the lookers on * likewiſe thought. n e eee e 55 
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cauſe, though never ſo evil; i N all to the parti avour of God towards 


them. Thus when Saul heard that David was in Keith, + 66 ry oe faith he, ** hath de- 
livered him into my hands, for he is ſhut in.“ But bow far that king was deceived i __- 
his thought that God was favouring 1 to his cauſe, . that ſtory unfolds ; and how little rea- 
ſon this King had to impute the death of Hotham to God's avengement of his repulſe 
at Hull, may eaſily be ſeen. For while Hotham continued faithful to his truſt, no man 
more ſafe, more ſucceſsful, more in reputation than he: But from the time he firſt 
ſought to make his * e with the king, and to betray into his hands that town, 
into which before he had denied him entrance, nothing proſpered with him. Certainly 
had God purpoſed him ſuch an end for his oppoſition to the king, he would not have 
deferred to puniſh; him till then, when of an enemy he was changed to be the king's 
friend, nor have made his repentance and amendment the occalion'of his ruin. How. 
much more likely is it, fince he fell into the act of difloyalty to his charge, that the 
judgment of God concurred with the puniſhment of man, and. juſtly. cut him off for 
revolting to the king? To give the world an example, that glorious deeds done to am- 
bitious ends, find reward anſwerable, not to their outward ſeeming, but to their inward 
ambition. In the mean while, what thanks he had from the king for revolting to his 
cauſe, and what good opinion for wm, in bis erf they who! bare: renate ee 
him, or intend, may here take notice. 

He proceeds to declare, not only in general wherefore God's judgment, was upon 
Hotham, but undertakes by fancies, E 0 n to give a eriticiſm upon every par- 
ticular : ** That his head was divided from his body, becauſe his heart was divided 
from the king; two heads cut off in one family for affronting the head of the common 
vealth; the, eldeſt ſon being infected with the ſin of bis father, ;againſt the father of his 
country. Theſe petty gloſſes and conceits on the high and ſecret judgments of God, 
beſides the boldneſs of unwarrantable commenting, are ſo weak and ſhallow; and ſo 
like the quibbles of a court · ſermon, that we may ſafely reckon them either fetched from 
ſuch a pattern, or that the hand of ſome houſhold = foiſted them in; leſt the world 
ſhould forget how much he was a diſciple of thoſe cymbal doctors. But that argu- 
ment by which the author would PR. them to us, -diſcredits them the more: For 
if they be ſo obvious to every fancy,” the more likely to be erroneous, and to miſ- 

conceive the mind of thoſe high ſecrecies, whereof. They: preſume: to determine. 1 | 
God judges not by human fancy. | 

But however God judged Hotham, yet. he had the king? s pity : but mark the r rea- 
ſon how prepoſterous; ſo far he had his pity, as he thought he at firſt acted more 
againſt the light of his conſcience than many other men in the ſame-cauſe,” . Queſtion- 
leis they who act againſt conſcience, whether at the bar of human, or divine juſtice, 
are pitied leaſt of all. Theſe are the common grounds and verdicts of nature, where- 
of when he who hath the judging of a whole nation, is found defiitute,- under ſuch a So- 8 
vernor that nation muſt needs be miſerable. 1 1 
By the way he jerks at © ſome men's reforming to models of religion, and that they 
think all is gold of piety that doth but gliſter with. a ſhew of zeal. We know his 
meaning, and apprehend how little hope there could be of him from ſuch lan > as 

this : But are ſure that the piety of his prelatic model, gliſtered more upon the poſts 
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of his mercy. But to clear that, he ſhould have ſhewn us What" mercy he had ever 
uſed to ſuch as fell into his hands before, rather than what mercy he intended to ſuch a; 
never could come to aſk it. Whatever mercy one man might have expected, it is too 
well known the whole nation found none; though they beſought" it often, and 0 
humbly ; but had been ſwallowed up in blood and fuin, to ſet his private will above the 
2288 had not his ſtrength failed him. Tet clemency 


| n. ** Yet clemency he counts a debt, which 
ought to pay to thoſe that crave it z ſince we pay not any thing to God for his mercy 
but prayers and praiſes.” By this reafon we ought as freely to pay alt things to all men; 
for of all that we receive from God, what do we Pay for, more than prayers and praiſes? - 
we looked for the diſcharge of his office, the payment of his duty to the Kingdom, ang 
ate paid court-payment with empty ſentences that have' the found of gravity, but the 
{fignificance of nothing pertinent. 0o © © —. ³˙Ü¹0 HP IE 49's 
| Yet again after his mercy paſt and granted, he returns back to give ſentence upon 
Hotham ; and whom he tells us he would ſo fain have ſaved alive, him he never leaves 
killing with @ repeated condemnation, though dead long fince. Tr was ill that ſomebody 
ſtood not near to whiſper him, that a reiterating judge is worſe than a tormentor. Ie 
pities him, he rejoices not, he pities him“ again; but ſtill is ſure to brand him at the 
tail of his pity with ſome ignominious mark, either of ambition or diſloyalty. And with 
a kind of cenſorious pity, aggravates rather than leſſens or conceals the fault: To pity | 
He aſſumes to forcknow, that after - times will diſpute, whether Hotham were 
more infamous at Hull, or at Tower- hill.“ What knew he of after-times, who while 
he ſits judging and cenſuring without end, the fate of that unhappy father and his 
ſon at Tower- hill, knew not that the like fate attended him before his own palace- gate; 
8 as little knew whether after · times reſerve not a greater infamy tv tbe ſtoty of his own 
He and reign? „ „ Oe OF TY TO W ü 
He aud but over again in his prayer, what his ſermon hath preached: bow ac- 
ceptably to thoſe in Heaven, we leave to be decided by that precept which forbids 
<< vain Repetitions. Sure enough it lies as heavy as he can lay it upon the head of 
P Needs he will faſten upon God a piece of revenge as done for his ſake ; and takes it for 
a favour, before he know it was intended him: which in his cloſet had been excuſable, 
but in a written and publiſhed prayer, too preſumptuous. Eccleſiaſtes hath a right 
name for ſuch kind of ſacrifices. J 0 OO VOTER 
| Going on he prays thus, Let not thy juſtice prevent the objects and opportunities 
of my mercy. To folly, or to blaſphemy, or to both ſhall we impute this? Shall the 
Juſtice of God give place, and ſerve to glorify the mercies of a man? All other men 


» 


who know what they-aſk, deſire of God that their doings may tend to his glory; but 


in this prayer, God is required that his juſtice would forbear to prevent, and as good 
have ſaid to intrench upon the glory of a man's mercy. If God forbear his juſtice, it 
mult be, fure, to the magnifying of his own mercy : How then” can-any mortul man, 
without preſumption little leſs than impious, take the boldneſs to aſt that glory out of bis 
and? It may be doubted now by them who underſtand religion, whether the king 


were more unfortunate in this his prayer, or Hotham in thoſe his ſufferings. © | 
TX, Upon the lifting and raiſing Armies, &. 
J were an endleſs work to walls fide by ide with the verboſity'of this chapter; only 


to what already hath not been ſpoken, convenient anſwer ſhall be given. He begins 
again with tumults; all demonſtration of the people's love and loyalty to the —_ 


ment was tumult ; their petitioning, . tumu t; W e liſted Tu- 
mults ; and will take no notice that thoſe m, thoſe-in a time of peace liſted into 
his own houſe, were the beginners: of all theſe. — 3 abuſing and aſſaulting not 
only ſuch as.came peaceably to the parliament at London, but thoſe that came petition- 
ing to the king himſelf at Tork. Neither on they abſtain from doing violence and out- 

ata, eee  himlelf either countenancing or conniving 
at 2 

He ſuppoſes that * his receſs g gave us confidenet that he might be conquered.” Other | 
men fuppaiy both that and all — elſe, who knew him 2 by nature warlike, nor 
experienced, nor fortunate; ſo far was any man that diſcerned aught, from eſteeming 
him unconquerable; yet ſuch are readieſt to imbroil others. 

« But he had a — invincible.” What praiſe is that? The ſtomach of a child-is oft- 
times invincible to all correction. The unteachable man hath a ſoul. to. all reaſon and 
good advice invincible ; and he whois intractable, he whom nothing can perſuade, may 
boaſt himſelf invincible 3 whenas in ſome things to be erb is more nes and 

laudable than to conquer. 
Ne labours to have it thought that 1 more than man” Was the gro 
of his ſufferings; but he ſhould have known that a good principle not 47 fond . 
may prove as hurtful. as a bad; and his fear of God may be as faulty as 2 Win 
He pretended to fear God more than the parliament, who never urged him to do. other- 
wiſe ; he ſhould alſo have feared God more than he did his courtiers, and the biſhops, - 
who drew him, as they pleaſed, to things inconſiſtent with the fear of God. Thus boaſted 
Saul to have ** performed the commandment of God,” and ſtood in it againſt Samuel; 
but it was found at length that he had feared the people more than God, in ſaving thoſe 
fat oxen for the 5 — of God which were appointed for deſtruction. Not much un- 
like, if not much i was that fact of his, who for fear to diſp leaſe his court and 
mungrel clergy, with the diſſoluteſt of the people, upheld in the Shah of God, while 
his power laſted, thoſe beaſts. of Amalec, the 1 againſt the advice of his parlia- 
ment and the example of all reformation; in this more inexcuſable than Saul, that Saul 
was at length convinced, he to the hour of death fixed in his falſe perſuaſion ; and ſoothes 
himſelf in the flattering peace of an erroneous and obdurate conſcience ; ſinging to his ſoul 
vain pſalms of exaltation, as if the parliament had aſſailed his reaſon with the force of 
arms, and not he on the contrary their reaſon with his arms; which hath been proved 
already, and ſhall be more hereafter. _ 
He twits them with ** his Acts of Grace; proud, and an-ſel6-nowiog: wand the | 
mouth of any king who affects not to be a God, and ſuch-as ought to be as odious in the 
ears of a free nation. For if they were unjuſt. acts, why did he grant them as of grace? 
If juſt, it was not of his grace, but of his duty and his oath to grant them. 
A glorious king he would be, though by his ſufferings :” But that can never be to 

him, whoſe ſufferings are his own doings. He feigns © a hard choice” put upon him, 
* either to kill his fubje&s, or be killed. „ Yet never was king leſs in dan ger of any 
violence from his fubjets, till he unſheathed his ſword LN them; nay after 
that time, when he had ſpilt the b I of thouſands, they had ſtill his perſonina fooliſh 
veneration, 

He complains, * 88 That civil war al be the 6580 of his fm years reigning 
with ſuch a meaſure of juſtice, peace, plenty, and religion, as all nations either admired 
or envied,” For the juſtice we had, let the council-table, ſtar-chamber, high-com- 
miſſion ſ pen the praiſe of it; not forgetting the unprincely uſage, and, as far as might 
be, the aboliſhing of parliaments, the diſplacing obe neſt judges, the ſale of offices, 


hwy and exaction, not found out to be puniſhed, but to be ſhared in with impunity 
for the time to come. Who-can number the extortions, the oppreſſions, the publick 
robberies and rapines committed on the ſubject both 7 ſea and land under various 1 

k 2 .-* tenecs? 


tences? their poſſeſſions alſo'taken from them, one while as-foreft-land, another white. 
as crown-land ; nor were their goods exempted, no not the bullion in che mint; piracy. 
was become a project owned and authorized againſt the ſubje&.: wo no ns | 

For the peace we had, what peace was that which out the Engliſh to a'needleſs 


and diſhonourable voyage againſt the Spaniard at Cales ? Or that which lent our (ſhip. 
ping to a treacherous and antichriſtian war againſt the poor proteſtants of Rochel our ſup- 


pliants ? What peace was that which fell to rob the French by Sea, to the imbarring of 
all our merchants in that kingdom? which brought forth that unbleſt expedition to the 


in nothing but the antiquity of their pride, their covetouſneſs and ſuperſtition ? whoſe 
unſincere and levenous . corrupting the people, firſt taught them looſeneſs, then 
bondage looſening them from all ſound knowledge and ſtrictneſs of life, the more to 
fit them r the bondage of tyranny and ſuperſtition. So that what was left us for other 
nations not to pity rather than admire or envy, all thoſe ſeventeen years, no wiſe man could 
ſee. For wealth and plenty in a land where juſtice reigns not, is no argument of a flou- 
riſhing ſtate, but of a nearneſs rather to ruin or commotiooodngm YL 
Theſe were not © ſome miſcarriages” only of government, which might eſcape,” 
but a univerſal diſtemper, and reducement of law to arbitrary power; not through the 
evil counſels of © ſome men,” but through the conſtant courſe and practice of all that 
were in higheſt favour : whoſe worſt actions frequently avowing be took upon bimſelf; and 
what faults did not yet ſeem in public to be originally bis, ſuch care be took by profeſſing, and 
proclaiming openly, as made them all at length bis own adopted fins. Tbe perſons alſo, when 
be could no longer protect, he eſteemed and favoured to the end; but never otherwiſe than 
by conſtraint, yielded any of them to due puniſhment ; thereby manifeſting that what they 
did, was by his own authority and approbation. OO 
Tet here he aſks, © Whoſe innocent blood he hath ſhed, what widows or orphans tears 
can witneſs againſt him?“ After the ſuſpected poiſoning of his father, not enquired into, 
but ſmothered up, and him protected and advanced to the very half of his kingdom, 
who was accuſed in parliament to be author of the fact; (with much more evidence than 
duke Dudley, that falſe protector, is accuſed upon record to have poiſoned Edward the ſixth) 
after all his rage and perſecution, after ſo many years of cruel war on his people in three 
kingdoms! Whence the author of . Truths manifeſt ®,” a Scotſman, not unacquainted with 
affairs, poſitively affirms, ** That there hath been more. chriſtian blood ſhed by the 
commiſſion, approbation, and connivance of king Charles, and his father James in the 
latter end of their reign, than in the ten Roman perſecutions. Not to ſpeak of thoſe 
many whippings, pillories, and other corporal inflictions wherewith his-reign alſo before 
this war was not unbloody ; ſome have died in priſon under cruel reſtraint, others in 
baniſhment, whoſe lives were ſhortened through the rigour of that perſecution wherewith 
ſo many years he infeſted the true church. And thoſe ſix members all men judged to 
have eſcaped no leſs than capital danger, whom he fo greedily purſuing into the houſe 
of commons, had not there the forbearance to conceal how much it troubled him, That 
the Birds were flown,” If ſome vulture in the mountains could have opened his beak 
intelligibly and ſpoke, what fitter words could he have uttered at the loſs of his prey? 
. ® The title of the treatiſe here referred to, is Truth its manife/t 3 or, a ſbort and trut relation of divers main 
Plſages of things (in ſome <wheredf the Scots are particularly concerned) from the wery firſt beginni 4 theſe 2 1 
happy troubles to this day. Publiſhed in 2mo, 1645. A reply to this was publiſhed in quarto, 1646, entitled, 
Manuf ft Truths; or, an in verſſon of truths manifeſt. ” 0 
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The tyrant Nero, — ough not yet deſerving that name, ſet his hand ſo unwillingly to 
the E of a co e as to wiſn he had not known letters.“ Cer- 
tainly for a king himſelf to charge his ſubjects with high treaſon, and ſo vehemently: 
to proſecute them in his on cauſe, as to do the office of a Searcher, argued in him no 
great averſation from ſhedding blood, were it but to ** ſatisfy his anger, and that re- 
venge was no unpleaſing morſel to him, whereof he himſelf thought not much to be ſo dili- 
gently his own caterer, But we inſiſt rather upon what was actual, than what was probable. 
Hie now falls to examine the cauſes of this war, as a difficulty which he had long 
« ſtudied?” to find out. It was not,“ faith he, my withdrawing from Whitehall; 
for no account in reaſon could be given of thoſe tumults, where an orderly guard was 
granted. But if it be a moſt certain truth, that the parliament could never yet obtain 
of him any guard fit to be confided in, then by his own confeſſion ſome account of thoſe 
pretended tumults ** may in reaſon be given; and both concerning them and the guards 
enough hath bead ae e.. „„ 
Whom did he protect againſt the juſtice of parliament? Whom. did he not to his 
utmoſt power? Endeavouring to have reſcued Strafford from their juſtice, though with 
the deſtruction of them and 2 ; to that end expreſly commanding the admittance 
of new ſoldiers into the tower, raiſed by Suckling and other conſpirators, under pre- 
rence for the Portugal; though that ambaſſador, being ſent to, utterly denied to know. of 
any ſuch 9 Frvnk his maſter. And yet that liſting continued : not to repeat his other 
plot of bringing up the two armies. But what can be diſputed with ſuch a king, in 
whoſe mouth and opinion the parliament itſelf was never but a Faction, and their juſtice. 
no juſtice, but, ** the diftates and overſwaying inſolence of tumults and rabbles? and 
under that excuſe avouches himſelf openly the general patron of moſt notorious. delin- 
quents, and approves their flight out of the land, whoſe crimes were ſuch, as that the 
juſteſt and the faireſt trial would have ſooneſt condemned them to death. But did not. 
Cataline plead in like manner againſt the Roman ſenate, and the injuſtice of their trial, 
and the juſtice of his flight from Rome? Cæſar alſo, then hatching tyranny, injected 
the ſame ſcrupulous demurs to ſtop the ſentence of death in full and free ſenate decreed: 
on Lentulus and Cethegus, two of Cataline's accomplices, which were renewed and urged: 
for Strafford. He vouchſafes to the reformation, by both kingdoms intended, no bet-'_ 
ter name than Innovation and ruin both in church and ſtate.** And what we would 
have learned ſo gladly of him in other paſſages before, to know wherein, he tells us now of 
his own accord, The expelling biſhops out of the houſe of peers, this was ruin to the 
ſtate;' the © removing them root and branch, this was ruin to the church.“ 
How happy could this nation be in ſuch a governor who counted that their ruin, 
which they thought their deliverance; the ruin both of church and ſtate, which was the 
recovery and the ſiving of'them' alf V 
To the paſſing of thoſe bills againſt biſhops, how is it likely that the houſe of peers 
gave ſo hardly their conſent, which they gave ſo eaſily before to the attaching them of 
high treaſon, twelve at once, only for proteſting that the parliament could not act with- 
out them? Surely if their rights and privileges were thought ſo undoubted in that houſe, 
a is here maintained; then was that proteſtation, being meant and intended in the name 
of their whole ſpiritual order, no treaſon ; and ſo that houſe itſelf will become liable toa _ 
juſt conſtruction either of injuſtice to appeach them for ſo conſenting, or of uſurpation, 
repreſenting none but themſelves, to expect that their voting or not voting ſhould ' 
| O\ſtruſt the commons: Who not for . five repulſes of the Lords, no not for 
fifty, were to deſiſt from what in the name of the whole kingdom they demanded, ſs 
long as thoſe lords were none of our lords. And for the bill againſt root and branch, 
though it paſſed not in both houſes till many of the lords and ſome few of the 
commons, either enticed away by the king, or overawed by the ſenſe of their own ma- 
lignancy not prevailing, deſerted the parliament, and made a fair riddance of . 
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that was no warrant for them who remained faithful, being far the greater number, to 
lay aſide that bill of root and branch, till the return of their fugitives z a bill ſo neceſſary 
and ſo much deſired by themſelves as well as 1 VC 
This was the Partiality, this degrading of the biſhops, a thing ſo wholeſome in the 
ſtate, and ſo orthodoxal in the church both ancient and reformed; which the king rather 
than aſſent to, © will either hazard both his own and the Kingdom's ruin, by our juſt 
defence againſt his force of arms; or proſtrate our conſciences in a blind obedience to him- 
ſelf, and thoſe men, whoſe ſuperſtition, zealous or unzealous, would inforce upon us an 
antichriſtian tyranny in the church, neither primitive, apoſtolical, nor more anciently 
univerſal than ſome other manifeſt corruptions. ae i Mig vr er 4 
But he was bound, beſides his judgment, by a moſt ſtrict and indiſpenſable oath to 
preſerve that order and the rights of the church.“ If he mean the oath of his corona - 
tion, and that the letter of that oath admit not to be interpreted either by equity, refor- 
mation, or better knowledge, then was the king bound by that oath to grant the clergy 
all thoſe cuſtoms, franchiſes, and canonical privileges granted to them by Edward the 
Confeſſor; and ſo might one day, under B of that oath and his conſcience, have 
brought us all again to popery: But had he ſo well remembred as he ought, the words 
to which he ſwore, he might have found himſelf no otherwiſe obliged there, than ac- 
cording to the laws of God, and true profeſſion of the Goſpel.“ For if thoſe following 
words, * eftabliſhed in this kingdom,“ be ſet there to limit and lay preſcription on the 
laws of God and truth of the goſpel by man's eſtabliſhment, nothing can be:more abſurd 
or more injurious to religion. So that however the German emperors, or other kings 
have levied all thoſe wars on their proteſtant ſubjects under the colour of a blind and 
literal obſervance to an oath, yet this king had leaſt pretence of all; both ſtworn to the 
laws of God and evangelic truth, and diſclaiming, as we heard him before, tio be bound 
by any coronation-oath, in a blind and brutiſh formality.*”* Nor is it to be imagined, if 
what ſhall be eſtabliſhed come in queſtion, but that the parliament ſhould overſway the 
king, and not he the parliament. And by all law and reaſon that which the parliament 
will not, is no more eſtabliſhed in this kidgdom, neither is the king bound by oath to 
uphold it as a y. eſtabliſhed. And thathe king (who of bis princely grace, as be pro- 
feſſes, hath ſo oft aboliſhed things that ſtood firm by law, as the ſtar chamber and high con- 
miſſion) ever thought himſelf bound by oath to keep them up, becauſe eſtabliſhed ; he who will 
Believe, muſt at the ſame time condemn him of as many perjuries, as he is well known to have 
aboliſhed both laws and juriſdictions, that wanted no eftabliſhment. $1 
Had he gratified,“ he thinks, their antiepiſcopal fact on with his conſent, and 
ſacrificed the church · government and revenues to the fury of their covetouſneſs, &c.“ an 
army had not been raiſed. Whereas it was the fury of his own hatred to the profeſſors 
of true religion, which firſt incited him to proſecute them with the ſword of war, when 
whips, pillories, exiles, and impriſonments were not thought ſufficient. To colour which 
he cannot find wherewithal, but that ſtale pretence of Charles the Vth, and other popiſh 
kings, that the proteſtants had only an intent to lay hands apon the church-revenues, a 
thing never in the thoughts of this parliament, till exhauſted by his endleſs war upon 
them, their neceſſity ſeized on that for the commonwealth, which the luxury of prelates 
had abuſed before to a common miſchief, _ 1 RVVVV( 
His conſent to the unlording of biſhops (for to that he himſelf conſented, and at Can- 
terbury the chief ſeat of their pride, ſo God would have it!) “was from his firm per- 
ſuaſion of their contentedneſs to ſuffer a preſent diminution of their rights.“ Can any 
man, reading this, not diſcern the pure mockery of a royal conſent, to delude us only 
for © the preſent,” meaning, it ſeems, when time ſhould ſerve, to revoke all? By this 
_ reckoning, his conſents and his denials come all to one paſs : and we may hence perceive. 
the /mall wiſdom and integrity of thoſe votes which voted his conceſſions at the Iſle of 
Wight, for groynds of a laſting peace. This he alledges, this ates + _— 
. : . | | | 1 OPS, 
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biſhops, ** to be the true ſtate“ of that difference between him and the patliament. 
For he held epiſcopacy * both very ſacred and divine; with this judgment, and for 
this cauſe, he withdrew from the parliament, and confeſſes that ſome men knew he 
was like to bring again the ſame judgment-which he carried with him.” A fair and un- 
expected juſtification from his own mouth afforded to the parliament, who notwithſtand- 
ing what they knew of his obſtinate mind, omitted not to uſe all thoſe means and that 
aticnce . anne mnt e è c! 5 
As for delinquents, ** he allows them to be but the neceffary conſequences of his and 
their withdrawing and defending,” A pretty fhift! to mince the name of a delinquent 
into a neceſſary 7 what is à traitor, but the neceffary conſequence of his 
treaſon ? What a rebel, but of his rebellion? From this conceit he would infer a pretext 
only in the 13 eto fetch in delinquents,” as if there had indeed been no ſuch 
- cauſe, but all the delinquency in London tumults. Which is the over-worn therne, and 
JJ TT ne ᷣ . A SIS Ts +, 
This he thrice repeats to be the true ſtate and reaſon of all that war and devaſtation in 
the land; and that of all the treaties and propos offered him, he was reſolved 
never to grant the aboliſhing of epiſcopal, or the eftabliſhment'of preſbyterian govern- 
ment.” I would demand now of the Scots and covenanteers (for ſo I call them, as miſ- 
obſervers of the covenant) how they will reconcile * the preſervation of religion and 
their liberties, and the bringing of delinquents to condign puniſhment,” with the free- 
dom, honour, and ſafety of this vowed reſolution here, that eſteems all the zeal of their 
proſtituted covenant no better than a noiſe and ſhew of piety, a heat for reformation, 
filling them with prejudice, and obſtructing all equality and clearneſs of judgment in 
them.” With theſe principles who knows but that at length he might have come to 
take the covenant, as others whom they brotherly admit, have done before him? And 
then all, no doubt, had gone well, and ended in a happy peacg e. 
His prayer is moſt of it borrowed out of David; but what if it be anſwered him as the 
Jews, who truſted in Moſes, were anſwered by our Saviour; there is one that ac- 
cuſeth youy , ! , on no on Rent 
He tells God, that his enemies are many,” bur tells the people, when it ſerves his 
turn, they are but a faction of ſome few, prevailing over the major part of 


house,. 
“ God knows he had no paſſion, deſign or preparation to embroil his kingdom in a 
civil war,” True; for he thought his kingdom to be Iffachar, a © ſtrong aſs that would 
have couched down between two burthens, the one of prelatical ſuperſtition, the other 
of civil tyranny : but what paſſion and deſign, what cloſe and open preparation he had 
made, to ſubdue us to both theſe by terror and preventive force, all the nation knows. 
The confidence of ſome men had almoſt perliaded him to ſuſpect his own innocenee. 
As the words of Saint Paul had almoſt perſuaded Agrippa to be a chriſtian. But almoſt 


in the works of repentance, is as good as not at all. 


God, faith: he, will find out bloody and deceitful men, many of whom have not 
| lived out half their days.“ It behoved him to have been more cautions how he tempted 

God's finding out of blood and deceit, till his own years had been further ſpent, or that 
he had enjoyed longer the fruits of his own. violent counſels. e 
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But inſtead of warineſs he adds another temptation, charging God “ to know that the 


. chief deſign of this war was either to deſtroy his perſon, or to force his judgment.“ And 


thus his prayer from the evil practice of unjuſt accuſing men to God, ariſes to the hideous 
2 of accuſing God before men, to know that for truth, which all men know to be 
He prays, that God would forgive the people, for they know not what they do.“ 
It is an eaſy matter to ſay over what our Saviour ſaid ; but how he loved the people, other 
arguments than affected ſayings muſt demonſtrate. He who ſo oft hath prefumed raſhly | 
"7 „ . to 
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to appeal to the knowledge and teſtimony of God in things ſo evidently untrue, may be 
doubted what belief or eſteem he had of his forgiveneſs, either to himſelf, or thoſe for 
whom he would * ſo feign that men ſhould hear he prayed, _- | 


X. Upon their ſeizing the magazines, forts, &c. ' - 


O put the matter ſooneſt out of controverſy who was the firſt beginner of this civi] 
k war, ſince the beginning of all war may be diſcerned not only by the firſt act of ho- 
ſtility, but by the counſels and preparations foregoing, it ſhall evidently appear that the 
king was ſtill foremoſt in all theſe. No king had ever at his firſt coming to the crown 
more love and acclamation from a people; never any people found worle requital of 
their loyalty and good affection: Firſt, by his extraordinary fear and miſtruſt that their 
liberties and rights were the impairing and diminiſhing of his regal power, the true original 
of tyranny z next, by his hatred to all thoſe who were eſteemed religious; doubting that 
their principles too much aſſerted liberty. This was quickly ſeen by the vehemence, and 
the cauſes alledged of his perſecuting, the other by his frequent and opprobrious difloly. 
tion of parliaments; after he had demanded more money of them, and they to obtain 
their rights had granted him, than would have bought the Turk out of Morea, and ſet 
free all the Greeks. But when he ſought to extort from us, by way of tribute, that which 
had been offered him conditionally in parliament, as by a free people, and that thoſe ex- 
tortions were now conſumed and waſted by the luxury of his court, he began then (for 
Rill the more he did wrong, the more he feared) before any tumult or inſurrection of the 
people, to take counſel how he might totally ſubdue them to his own will. Then was 
the deſign of German horſe, while the duke reigned ; and which was worſt of all, ſome 
thouſands of the Iriſh papiſts were in ſeveral parts billetted upon us, while a parliament was 
then fitting.” The pulpits reſounded with no other doctrine than that which gave all pro- 
perty to the king, and paſſive obedience to the ſubject. After which, innumerable forms 
and ſhapes of new exaCtions and exactors overſpread the land: nor was it enough tobe im- 
poveriſned, unleſs we were diſarmed. Our trained-bands, which are the truſtieſt and moſt 
proper ſtrength of a free nation nat at war with itſelf, had their arms in divers counties 
taken from them; other ammunition by deſign was ingroſſed and kept in the tower, not 
to be bought without a licence, and at a high rade. 
Thus far, and many other ways were his counſels and preparations before-hand with 
us, either to a civil war, if it ſhould happen, or to ſubdue us without a war, which is all 
one, until the raiſing of his two armies againſt the Scots, and the latter of them raiſed to 
the moſt perfidious breaking of a ſolemn pacification : he articles whereof, though ſub- 
ſeribed with his own band, he commanded ſoon after to be burned openly by the hangman. 
What enemy durſt have done him that diſhonour and affront, which he bid therein to himſelf ? 
After the beginning of this parliament, whom he ſaw ſo reſolute and unanimous to 
relieve the commonwealth, and that the earl of Strafford was condemned to die, other 
of his evil counſellors impeached and impriſoned ; to ſhew there wanted not evil counſel 
within himſelf ſufficient to begin a war upon his ſubje&s, though no way by them pro- 
voked, he ſends an agent with letters to the king of Denmark, requiring aid againſt the 
parliament : and that aid was coming, when divine providence to divert them, ſent a ſudden 
torrent of Swedes into the bowels of Denmark. He then endeavours to bring up both at- 
mies, firſt the Engliſh, with whom 8000 Iriſh papiſts raiſed by Strafford, and a French 
army were to join; then the Scots at Newcaſtle, whom he thought to have encouraged 
by telling them what money and horſe he was to have from Denmark. I mention not 
the Iriſh conſpiracy till due place. Theſe and many. other were his counſels toward a 
civil war. His-preparations, after thoſe two armies were diſmiſſed, could not ſuddenly | 
bg The ſecond edition has /o fain, To feign, is to diſſemble; but we uſe the word Vain for fond deſire of 
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though intreated by both houſes, firſt, füt reaſons beſt known to himſelf, next, under 
pretence of lending them to the Spaniard ; and ſo kept them undiſbanded till very near 
the month wherein that rebellion broke forth. He was alſo raiſing forces in London, 
pretendedly to ſerve the Portugal, but with intent to ſeize the tower; into which divers 
canoneers were by him ſent with many fireworks and granadoes ; and many great battering 
pieces were mounted againſt the city. The court was fortified with ammunition, and 
ſoldiers new liſted, who followed the king from London, and appeared at Kingſton ſome - 
hundreds of. horſe in a warlike manner, with waggons of ammunition after them; the 


queen in Holland was buying more; of which the parliament had certain knowledge, and 


bad not yet-ſo: much as demanded the Militia to be ſettled, till ibey knew both of her-going 
over ſea, and to what intent. For ſhe had packed up the crown-jewels to have been going 
long before, had not the parliament, ſuſpecting by the diſcoveries at Burrow-bridge what was 
intended with the jewels, uſed means to ſtay ber journey till the winter. Hull and the mapa- 
zine there had been ſecretly attempted under the: king's band; from whom (though in his 
Declarations renouncing all thought of war) notes were ſent over-ſea for ſupply of arms: + 
which were no ſooner come, but the inhabitants of Vorkſhire and other counties were called 
to arms, and actual forces raiſed, while the parliament were yet petitioning in peace, and 
had not one:man .. f nan nap tt 
As to the act of : hoſtility, though not much material in whom firſt it began, or y 
whoſe commiſſions dated firſt,” after ſuch counſels and preparations diſcovered, and ſo far 
advanced by the king, yet in that act alſo he will be found to have had precedency, if not 
at London by the affault of his armed court upon the naked people, and his attempt 
upon the houſe of commons, yet certainly at Hull, firſt by his cloſe practices on that 
town, next by his ſiege. Thus, whether counſels, preparations, or acts of hoſtility be 
conſidered, it appears with evidence enough, though much more might be ſaid, that the 
king is truly charged to be the firſt beginner of theſe civil wars. To which may be added 
as a cloſe, that in the Iſle of Wight he charged it upon himſelf at the public treaty, and 
acquitted the paffamen et. 1 bo VVV 


But as for the ſecuring of Hull and the public ſtores therein, and in other places, it 
was no ſurpriſal of his ſtrength; the cuſtody whereof by authority of parliament was 
committed into hands moſt fit and moſt reſponſible for ſuch a truſt. It were a folly be- 
yond ridiculous, to count ourſelves a free nation, if the king, not in parliament, but in 
his own perſon, and againſt them, might appropriate to himſelf the ſtrength of a whole 
nation as his proper goods. What the laws of the land are, a parliament ſhould know 
beſt, having both the life and death of laws in their law- giving power: And the law of. 

England is, at beſt, but the reaſon of parliament. The parliament therefore, taking 
into their hands that whereof moſt properly they ought to have the keeping, committed 

no ſurpriſal. If they prevented him, that argued not at all either his innocency or un- 
preparedneſs, but their timely foreſight to ule prevention .. 

But what needed that? They knew his chiefeſt arms left him were thoſe only which 
the ancient chriſtians were wont to uſe againſt their proſecutors, - prayers and tears. 0 
ſacred reverence of God! reſpect and ſhame of men] whither were ye fled when theſe hy- 
pocriſies were uttered? Was the kingdom then at all that coſt of blood, to remove from 


him none but prayers and tears? What were thoſe thouſands of blaſpheming cavaliers 


about him, whoſe mouths let fly oaths and curſes by the volley; were thoſe the prayers? 
and thoſe carouſes drunk to the confuſion of all things good or holy, did thoſe. miniſter 
the tears? Were they prayers and tears that were liſted at York, muſtered on Heworth 
moore, and laid ſiege to Hull for the guard of his perſon? Were prayers and tears at ſo 
high a rate in Holland, that nothing could purchaſe them but the crown: jewels? Yet 
they in Holland (ſuch word was ſent us) ſold them for guns, carabines, mortar - pieces, 
3 and other. deadly inſtruments of war; which when they EN 
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ho fought for the commonwealth, have by the help of better prayers van 
brought to nothing. 
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of regality, between the privileges of both houſes, like the to 
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all, no doubt, by the merit of ſome great ſasz ſuddenly transfornted into prayers and 


tears; and being divided into regiments and brigades, were the only arms that miſchieved 
us in all thoſe battles and encounters. | 1 0 
Theſe were his chief arms, whatever we muſt call them, and yet ſuch arms, as they 


quiſhed and 
He bewails his want of the militia, © not ſo much in reference to his own protec. 


tion, as the people's, whoſe many and ſore oppreſſions grieve him.“ Never conſider. 


ing how ill for ſeventeen years together he had prot them, and that theſe miſeries 
of the people are ſtill his own handy-work, having ſmitten them, like a forked arrow, ſo 
fore into 5 kingdom's ſides, as not to be drawn out and cured without the incifion of 
He tells us that what he want in the hand of power,” he has in the wings of faith 
and prayer.” But they who made no — of thoſe wings while they had that power 
Ae hands, may eaſily miſtake the wings of faith for the wings of preſumption, and ſo 
1 headlong. 5 5 
We meet next with a compariſon, how apt let them judge who have travelled to 
Mecca, ** that the parliament have hung the majeſty of —_— an airy imagination 
of Mahomet.” He 
knew not that he was propheſying the death and burial of a Turkiſh tyranny, that ſpurned 
down thoſe laws which gave it life and being, ſo long as it endured to be a regulated 
monarchy. | 
He counts it an in 


ury not to have the ſole power in himſelf to help or hurt any,” 
and that the militia, which he holds to be his undoubted right, ſhould be diſpoſed 
as the parliament thinks fit:“ And yet confeſſes that if he had it in his actual diſpoſing, 
he would defend thoſe whom he calls ©* his good ſubjects from thoſe men's violence 
and fraud, who would perfuade the world that none but wolves are fit to be truſted with 
the cuſtody of the ſhepherd and his flock.” Surely, if we may gueſs whom he means 
here, by knowing whom he hath ever moſt oppoſed in this controverſy, we may then 
aſſure ourſelves that by violence and fraud he means that which the parliament hath done 


in fettling the militia, and thoſe the wolves, into whoſe hands it was by them intruſted : 


Which draws a clear confeflion from his own mouth, that if the parliament had left him 
ſole power of the militia, he would have uſed it to the deſtruction of them. and their 
As for fole power af the militia, which he claims as a right no lefs undoubted than the 


crown, i hath been oft enough told him, that he hath no more authority over the ſword. 


than over the law; over the law he hath none, either to eſtabliſh or to abrogate, to in- 
terpret or to execute, but only by his courts and in his courts, whereof the parliament is 
higheſt ; no more therefore hath he power of the militia, which is the ſword, either to 
uſe or to diſpoſe, but with conſent of parliament; give him but that, and as good give 


him in 4 lamp all our laws and liberties. For if the power of the ſword were any where 


ſeparate and undepending from the power of law, which is originally ſeated in the higheſt 
court, then would that power of the ſword be ſoon maſter of the law : and being at one 
man's difpofal, might, when he pleaſed, controul the law; and in derifion of ow Magus 


| Charta, which were but weak rehſtance againſt an armed tyrant, might abſolutely enſtave 
. us. And not 10 have in ourſelves, though vannting to be freeborn, the power of our owt 


freedom, and the public ſafety, is a degree lower than not to have the property of our own 
goods. For liberty of perſon and the right of ſelf-preſervation, is much nearer, much more 
natural, and more worth t0 all men, than the propriety of their goods and wealth. Yet ſuch 
potoer as all this did the king in open terms challenge to have over us, and brought 


_ thouſands to help him win it; ſo much more good at fighting than at underſtanding, as 


to perſuade themſelves that they fought then for the ſubject's liberty. He 
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He 1s ek becauſe he Koons no other remedy, to reſign this power ** for his 
own time, but not for his ſucceſſors:? So diligent and careful he is that we ſhould be 
llaves, if not to him, yet to his x „ and fain would leave us the legacy of another 
war about it. But 8 parliament have done well to remove that queſtion: whom, as 
his manner is to dignify with ſome good name or other, he calls now a e off 
hydra of government, full of factious diſtractions, and not more eyes than mouths. 
Yet ſurely not more mouths, or not ſo wide, as the diſſolute rabble of ali his courtiers 
had, both hees and ſhers, if there were any males among them. 

He would prove that to govern by parliament hath a monſtrofity rather than per- 
— and grounds his argument upon two or three eminent abſurdities: Firſt, by 

placing eee Es next, by turning the ſenſes out of the head, and in lieu 
thereof placing power, ſupreme above ſenſe and reaſon : Which be now the greater 
monſtroſities ? Further to diſpute what kind of government is beſt, would be a long 
debate; it ſufficeth that his reaſons here for monarchy are found weak and incondi- 
derable. 

He bodes much << derer and bad inSuence after his eclipſe. ” He ſpeaks his wiſhes ; 
but they who by weighing prudently things paſt, foreſee things to come, the beſt divi- 
nation, may hope rather all good Hens wad and happineſs, by removing that darkneſs, 
which the miſty cloud of his prerogative made between us and a peaceful reformation, 
which is our true ſun-light, and not he, though be would be taken for our fun itſelf. 
And wherefore ſhould we not hope to be governed more happily without a king, whenas 
all our miſery and trouble hath been either * a king. or by our neceſſary vindication and 
defence againſt him ?. 

He would be thought indes to perjury,” by having granted the. militia, by 
which his oath bound him to protect the people. If he can be peyured in granting 
that, why doth he refuſe for no other cauſe the aboliſhing of epiſcopacy ? But never 
was any oath fo blind as to ſwear him to protect delinquents juſtice, but to 
protect all the pe moſes in that order, and by theſe hands which the parliament ſhould 
adviſe him to, protected confide in; not under the ſhew of protection to hold 
a violent and Datos vas ſword over us, as ready to be let fall our own 
necks, as upon our enemies; nor to make our own: hands and Weapons ht againſt our 
own liberties. | 

By his parting with the 285 he rakes to himſelf much praiſe of his << aflurance ir in 
God's protection;“ and to the parliament imputes the fear = not daring to adventure 
the injuſtice of their actions upon any other way of ſafety.” But wherefore came not this 
aſſurance of God's protection to lim, till the militia was wrung out of his hands? It 
ſhould ſeem by his holding it fo faſt, that his own actions and intentions had no. leſs of 
injuſtice in them, than what he charges upon others, whom he terms Chaldeans, Sabeans, 
and the devil himſelf. But Job uſed no fuch militia againſt thoſe enemies, nor ſuch a 

magazine as was at Hull, which this king ſo contended tor, and made war upon us, that 

he might have wherewithal to make war againſt us. 
He concludes, that although they take all from bim, yet can they not obſtruct his 
way to heaven.“ It was no handſome occaſion, by feigning obſtructions where they 
are not, to tell us whither he was going: he ſhould have ſhut the door, and prayed in 
ſecret, not here in the high ſtreet. Private prayers in ee aſk ewe 6 "hom . 
| they aſk not, and Guns man be their reward. 0 
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XI. Upon the Nineteen Propoſitions, ; ke. 


OF the nineteen propoſitions he names none in particular, neither ſhall: the anſwer - 
But he inſiſts upon the old plea of © his conſcience, honour: and reaſon ;;” uſing 
the plauſibility of large and indefinite words, to defend himſelf at ſuch a diſtance a; 
may hinder the eye of common judgment from all diftin& view and examination of 
his reaſoning. ** He would buy the peace of his people at any rate, fave only the 
parting with his conſcience and honour.** - Yet-ſhews not how it can happen that the 
peace of a people, if otherwiſe to be bought at any rate, ſhould be inconſiſtent or at 
variance with the conſcience and honour of a king. Till then, we may receive it fora 
better ſentence, that nothing ſhould be more agreeable to the conſcience and honour of 


a king, than to preſerve his ſubjects in peace; eſpecially: from civil war. 
And which, of the propoſitions were © obtruded on him with the point of the ſword,” 
till he firſt with the point of the ſword thruſt from him both the propoſitions and the 
propounders? He never reckons thoſe violent and mercileſs obtruſions, which for al- 
moſt twenty years he had been forcing upon tender conſciences by all ſorts: of perſecu- 
tion, till through the multitude of them that were to ſuffer, it could no more be called 
a perſecution, but a plain war. From which when firſt the Scots, then the Engliſh, 
were conſtrained to defend themſelves, - this their juſt defence is that which he calls here, 
their making war upon his ſoul.“ 3j TOS 6 . 
He grudges that ſo many things are required of him, and nothing offered him in 
requital of thoſe favours which he had granted.“ What could ſatiate the deſires of this 
man, who being king of England, and maſter of almoſt two millions yearly what ty 
| book or crook, was ſtill in want; and thoſe acts of juſtice which he was to do in duty, 
counts done as favours ; and ſuch favours as were not done without the avaritious hope 
of other rewards beſides ſupreme honour, and the conſtant revenue of his place? 
This honour,” he faith, ** they did him, to put him on the giving part.“ And 
ſpake truer than he intended, it being meerly for honour's ſake that they did ſo; not 
that it belonged to him of right: for what can he give to a parliament, who receives 
all he hath from the people, and for the people's good? Vet now he brings his own 
conditional rights to conteſt and be preferred before the people's good; and yet unlels 
it be in order to their good, he hath no rights at all; reigning by the laws of the land, 
not by his own ; which laws are in the hands of parliament to change or abrogate as 
they ſhall-ſee beſt for the commonwealth ; even to the taking away of kingſhip itſelf, 
when it grows too maſterful and burdenſome. For every commonwealth is in general 
defined, a ſociety ſufficient of itſelf, in all things conducible to well-being and commo- 
dious life. Any of which requiſite things, if it cannot have without the gift and favour 
of a ſingle perſon, or without leave of his private reaſon or his conſcience, it cannot be 
thought ſufficient of itſelf, and by conſequence no commonwealth, nor free; but 2 
| multitude of vaſſals in the poſſeſſion and domain of one abſolute lord, and wholly ob- 
noxious to his will, If the king have power to give or deny any thing to his parlia- 
ment, he muſt do it either as a perſon dar from them, or as one greater; neither of 
which will be allowed him: not to be conſidered ſeverally from them; for as the king 
of England can do no wrong, ſo neither can he do right but in his courts and by lis 
courts; and what is legally done in them, ſhall be deemed the king's aſſent, though 
he as a ſeveral perſon ſhall judge or endeavour the contrary: ſo that indeed without his 
courts, or againſt them, he is no king. If therefore he obtrude upon us any public 
miſchief, or withhold from us any general good, which is wrong in the higheſt * 
gree, he muſt do it as a tyrant, not as a king of England, by the known maxims o 


our law, Neither can he, as one greater, give aught to the parliament which 1s = 
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their own power, but he muſt be greater alſo than the kingdom which they repreſent: 
ſo that to honour him with the giving part was a meer civility, and may be f T tervied 5 
the courteſy of England, not the King's due... | . 
But the ** incommunicable jewel of his conſcience” he will not give, © but reſetve 
co himſelf. It ſeems that his conſcience was none of the crown- jewels; for thoſe we 
know were in Holland, not incommunicable to buy arms againſt his ſubjects. Being 
therefore but a private jewel, he could not have done a greater pleaſure to the kingdom 
than by reſerving it to himſelf. But he, contrary to what is here profeſſed, would have 
his conſcience not an incommunicable, but a univerſal conſcience, the whole kingdom's 
conſcience. - Thus what he ſeems to fear leſt we ſhould: raviſh from him, is our chief 
complaint that he obtruded upon us; we never forced him to part with his conſcience, 


* 


but. it was he that. would have forced us to part with ou s. 
Some things he taxes them to have offered him, ® which while be had the maſtery 
of his reaſon, he would never conſent to.“ Very likely; but had his reaſon maſtered 
him as it ought, and not been maſtered long ago by his ſenſe and humour (as the breed- 
ing of-moſt kings hath been ever ſenſual and moſt humoured) perhaps he would have 
made no difficulty. Mean while at what a fine paſs is the kingdom, that muſt depend 
in greateſt. exigencies upon the fantaſy of a king's reaſon, be he wiſe or fool, who arro- 
guntly Au wank all the wiſdom of the land, that what they offer ſeems to him un- 
reaſona s 8 ) 
He prefers his love of truth“ before his love of the people. His love of truth 
would have led him to the ſearch of truth, and have taught him not to lean ſo much up- 
on his on underſtanding. He met at firſt with doctrines of unaccountable preroga- 
tive; in them he reſted, becauſe they pleaſed him; they therefore pleaſed him becauſe 
they gave him all: and this he calls his love of truth, and prefers it before the love of 
his pe fr,, ̃ mx . OR 
Some things they propoſed which would have wounded the inward peace of his 
confcience. The more our evil hap, that three kingdoms ſhould be thus peſtered with 
one conſcience; who chiefly. ſcrupled to grant us that, which the parliament adviſed 
him to, as the chief means of our public welfare and reformation. - Theſe ſcruples to 
many perhaps will ſeem pretended ; to others, upon as good grounds, may ſeem real; 
and that it was the juſt: judgment of God, that he who was ſo cruel and ſo remorſeleſs 
to other men's conſciences, ſhould have a conſcience within him as cruel to himſelf; 
conſtraining him, as he conſtrained others, and inſnaring him i ſuch ways and counſels 
as were certain to be his deſtruction. - _ % 
Other things though he could approve, yet in honour and policy he thought fit to 
deny, leſt he ſhould ſeem to dare deny nothing.“ By this means he will be ſure, what 
with reaſon, honour, policy, or punctilio's, to be found never unfurniſhed of a de- 
nial: whether it were his envy not to be overbounteous, or that the ſubmiſſneſs of our 
aſking ſtirred up in him a certain pleaſure of denying. Good princes have thought it 
their chief happineſs to be always granting; if good things, for the things fake; if 
things indifferent, for the people's ſake 3 while this man fits calculating variety of ex- 
cuſes how he may grant leaſt ; as if his whole ſtrength and royalty were placed in a 
meer na ff., Eee ener one ie og et Rm: 
Off one propoſition eſpecially he laments him much, that they would bind him © to a 
general and implicit conſent for whatever they deſired.” Which though I find not 
among the nineteen, yet undoubtedly the oath of his coronation binds him to no leſs ; 
neither is he at all by his office to interpoſe againſt a parliament in the making or not 
making of any law ; but to take that for juſt and good legally, which is there decreed, 
and to ſee it executed accordingly. - Nor was he ſet over us to vie wiſdom with his par- 
liament, but to be guided by them: any of whom poſſibly may as far excel him in the 
gift of wiſdom, as he them in place and dignity, But much nearer is it to 1 


- 


, 
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that any King alone ſhould be wiſer that all his couneil; ſure enough & was not he, 
though no king ever before him ſo much contended to have it thought fo.' And if the 

_ parliament ſo thought not, but defired him to follow their advice and deliberation in 
things of public concernment, he accounts it the fame tion, as if Sampſon had 
been moved ©* to the putting out his eyes, chat the Philiſtines might abuſe him.“ 
And thus ont of an unwiſe or pretended fear, left others ſhould make a feorn of him 
for yielding to his parliament, he regards not to give cauſe of worſe ſuſpicion, that he 
ü . „„ 
But to exchide him from all power of denial ſeems an arreganee; in the parlia- 
ment he means: what in him then to deny againſt the partiantent ? None at all, by wha 
he argues: for A by- petirtoning, they confeſs their inferiority, and that obliges chem 
to reſt, if not ſatisfied, yet quieted with ſuch an anſwer as the wilt and reaſon of their 
ſuperjor thinks fit to give. Firſt, petitioning, in better Engliſh, is n more than 
requeſting or requiring; and men require not favours only, but their due; and that 
not only from ſuperiors, but from equals, and inferiors aſſo. The nobleſt Romans, 
when hey ſtood for that which was a kind of regal honour, the conſulſhip, were wont 
ja in a ſubmiſſive manner to go about, and beg that higheſt dignity of the meaneſt Ple. 

5 deians, naming them man by man; which in their tongue was called Petitio conſulatus. 

And che parhament of England petitioned the king, not becauſe all of them were in- 
= ferior to him, but becauſe he was inferior to any one of them, which they did of aivil 

4 1 cuſtom, and for faſhions ſake, more than of duty; for by plain law cited before, the 

2 parliament is his fuperior eee e e e ang 


1 But what law in any trial or . r. enjoins a freeman to reſt quieted, though not ſu - 
tisfied, with the will and reaſon of his fuperior? It were a mad law that would ſubject 
| reafon to ſuperierity of place. And if our higheſt conſultations and purpoſed laws 
| muſt be terminated by the king's will, then is the will of one man our law, and no ſub- 
| tlety of diſpute can redeem the parliament and nation from being' ſlaves : neither can 


| : es, any tyrant require more than that his will or reafan, though not fatisfying, ſhould yet 
| be reſted in, and determine all things. We may conclude therefore, that when the par-. 
| hament petittoned the king, it was but meerly form, let it be-as ** fooliſh and abſurdꝰ 


| as he pleaſes, It cannot certainly be ſo abſurd as what he requires, that the parliament 
| ſhould confine their own and all the kingdom's reaſon to the will of one man, becauſe i 
Þ was his hap to ſucceed his father. For neither God nor the laws have fubjected us to 


his will, nor ſet his reaſon to be our ſovereign above law (which muſt needs be, if he 
can ſtrangle it in the birth) but ſet his perſon over us in the ſovereign execution of ſuck 
laws as the parliament eſtabliſh. The parliament therefore, without any uſurpation, 
hath had z always in their power to limit and confine the exorbitancy of kings, whe- 
ther they call it their will, their reaſon, or their conſcience. © © © 
But this above all was never expected, nor is to be indured, that a king, who is 
bound by law and oath to follow the advice of his parliament, ſhould be permitted to ex- 
cept againſt them as young Stateſmen,“ and proudly to ſuſpend his following their 
advice, „until his ſeven years experience had ſhewn him how well they could govern 
themſelves.” Doubtlefs the law never fuppoſed ſo great an arrogance could be in one 
man; that he whoſe ſeventeen years unexperience had almoſt ruined all, ſhould fit 
another ſeven years ſchoolmaſter, to tutor thoſe who were ſent by the whole realm to 
be his counſellors and teachers. And with what modeſty can he pretend to be a ſtateſ- 
man himſelf ; who with his father's king-craft and his own, did never that of his own 
accord which was not directly oppoſite to his profeſſed intereſt both at home and abroad; 
diſcontenting and alienating his ſubjects at home, weakning and deſerting his confede- 
rates abroad, and with them the common cauſe of religion; ſo that the whole courſe 
of his reign, by an example of his own furniſhing, hath reſembled Phaeton he 2 
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Phœbus, and forced the parliament to drive like Jehu; which omen taken from hi; 
own mouth, God hath not diverted? of a gs . 
And he on the other ſide might have remembred that the parliament it in that bady, 
not as his ſuhjects, but as his ſuperiors, called, not by him, but bees law ; not 0 0 
twice every year, but as oft as great affairs require, to be his counſellors and dickators, 
though he ſtomach it; nor to be diſſolved at his ee ſha when all grievances be 
firſt 7 Fo, petitions heard and anſwered. This is not only reaſon, but the known 
law of the land. REES „ ee eee 


„When he heard that propoſitions would be ſent him,“ he ſat conjecturing What 
they would propound z and becauſe they propounded what he expected not, he takes 
chat to be a warrant for his denying them. But what did he expect? He expect:d that 
the parliament would reinforce © ſome old laws,” Butif thoſe laws were not a ſuffici- 
ent remedy to all grievances, nay were found to be grievances themſelves, when did we 
loſe that other part of our freedom to eſtabliſh new? He thought ſome injuries done 
by himſelf and others to the commonwealth were to be repaired,” But how could 
that be, while he the chief offender took upon him to be ſole judge both of the injury 
and the reparation? ** Heftaid till the advantages of his crown conſidered, might in- 
duce him to condeſcend to the people's good.” Whenas the crown itſelf with all thoſe 
advantages were therefore given him, that the people's good ſhould be firſt conſidered ; 
not bargained for, and bought by inches with the bribe of more offertures and advanta- 
ges to his crown. He looked for moderate deſires of due reformation ;” as if any 
ſuch deſires could be immoderate. He looked for ſuch a reformation © both in Church 
and State, as might preſerve”? the voots of every grievance and abuſe in both ſtill grow- 
ing (which he calls © the foundation and eſſentials”) and would have only the excte- 
ſcencies of evil pruned away for the preſent, as was platted before, that they might 
grow faſt enough between triennial parliaments, to hinder them by work enough be 
ſides, from ever ſtriking at the root. He alledges, * They ſhould have had regare 
to the laws in force, to the wiſdom and piety of former parliaments, to the ancient and 
- univerſal practice of chriſtian churches. As if they who come with full authority to- 

redreſs public grievances, which oft-times are laws themſelves, were to have their hands 

bound by laws in force, or the ſuppoſition of more piety and wiſdom in their anceſtors, 
or the practice of churches heretofore ; whoſe fathers, notwithſtanding all theſe pre- 
rences, made as vaſt alterations to free themſelves from ancient Pope 7, For all anti- 
quity that adds or varies from the ſcripture, is no more warranted to our fafe imitation. 
than what was done the age before at Trent. Nor was there need to have deſpaired 0 
what could be eſtabliſhed in lieu of what was to be annulled, having before his eyes the 
government of ſo many churches beyond the ſeas ; whoſe pregnant and ſolid reaſons. 
wrought ſo with the parliament, as to deſire a uniformity rather with all other proteſ- 
tants, than to be a ſchiſm divided from them under a conclave of thirty biſhops, and a 
crew of irreligious prieſts that gaped for the ſame preferment, — 
And whereas he blames thoſe propoſitions for not containing what they ought, what 
did they mention, but to vindicate and reſtore the rights of parliament invaded by ca- 
bin councils, the courts of juſtice obſtructed, and the government of church innovate} = 
and corrupted ? All theſe things he might eaſily have obſerved in them, which he af-. 
| firms he could not find; but found . thoſe demanding” in parliament who were looke 
upon before as factious in the ſtate, and ſchiſmatical in the church; and demanding not 

only toleration for themſelves in their vanity, novelty, and confuſien, but alſp an e- 
tirpation of that government whoſe rights they had a mind to invade.” Was this man 
ver likely to be adviſed, who with ſuch a prejudice and diſeſteem ſets himſelf againſt 
his choſen and appointed counſellors ? likely ever to admit of reformation, who cenſures 
all the government of other proteſtant churches, as bad as any papiſt could have cen- 
furd tham 2 And what king had ever his whole Kingdom in ſuch coniempt. ſo to 


wrong. 


| 
[ 


peated, law, antiquity, anceſtors, proſperity, and the like, which will be therefore not 
worth a ſecond anſwer, but may paſs with his own compariſon, into the common ſewer 
- of other popiſh arguimiznes. mmm 8 
HFad the two, houſes ſued. out their livery from the wardſhip of tumults,” he 


them no better than the vaſſals of certain nameleſs' men, whom he charges to be ſuch 


tradition the firſt that founded monarchy ; whence it appears that to hunt after faction 


monwealth, which he had imbezzled. © 


4 the concurrence of his reaſon*? to the votes of parliament, not only political, but na- 


| him and the royalty he wore. - And if it hath been anciently interpreted and. page 64 0 
ſign of a future tyrant, but to dream of copulation with his mother, what can it be les 


ſayed; firſt, © that they ate not the joint and free deſires of both houſes, or the major 
 partz” next, © that the choice of many members was carried on by faction. The 
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wrong and diſhonour the free elections of his people, as to judge them whom the nz. 
tion thought worthieſt to ſit with him in parliament, few elſe but ſuch as were « py, 
iſhable by the laws?“ yet. knowing that time was, when to be a proteſtant, to be , 
chriſtian, was by law as puniſhable as to be a traitor; and that our Saviour himſelf 
coming to reform his church, was accuſed of an intent to invade Cæſar's right, as good 
a right as the prelate Ry ever had; the one being got by force, the other by fpiri. 
tual uſurpation; and both by force upheld. (OO © PN 
He admires and falls into an extaſy that the parliament ſhould ſend him ſuch a * hor: 
rid propoſition,” as the removal of epiſcopacy. But expect from him in an extaſy no 
other reaſons of his admiration than the dream arid tautology of what he hath fo oft re. 


could ſooner have believed them. It concerned them firſt to ſue out their livery from 
the unjuſt wardſhip of his encroaching prerogative. And had he alſo redeemed his 
overdated minority from a pupilage under biſhops, he would much leſs have miſtruſted 
his parliament z and never would have ſet ſo baſe a character upon them, as to count 


as hunt after faction with their hounds the tumults.”” And yet the - biſhops could 
have told him, that Nimrod, the firſt that hunted: after faction, is reputed by ancient 
is more properly the king's game; and thoſe hounds,” which he calls the vulgar, have 
been often halloo'd to from court, of whom the mungrel ſort have been inticed; the 
reſt have not loſt their ſcent, but , underſtood aright, that the parliament had that part 
to act which he had failed in; that truſt to diſcharge, which he had broken; e 
and honour to preſerve, which was far beyond his, the eſtate and honour of the com- 


Pet ſo far doth ſelf- opinion or falſe principles delude and tranſport kid; as to think 


tural, and as neceſſary to the begetting, or bringing forth of any one “ compleat 
act of public wiſdom as the ſun's influence is neceſſary to all nature's productions.“ 
So that the parliament, it ſeems, is but a female, and without his procreative reaſon, 
the laws which they can produce are but wind-eggs: wiſdom, it ſeems, to a king is na- 
tural, to a parliament not natural, but by conjunction with the king: yet he profeſſes 
to hold his kingly right by law; and if no law could be made but by the great council 
of a nation, which we now term a parliament, then certainly it was a parliament that 
firſt created kings; and not only made laws before a king was in being, but thoſe las 
eſpecially whereby he holds his crown. He ought then to have fo thought of a par- 
lament, if he count it not male, as of his mother, which to civil being created both 


than actual tyranny to affirm waking, that the parliament, which is his mother, can 
neither conceive or bring forth any authoritative a&* without his maſculine coition* 
Nay, that his reaſon is as celeſtial and apt. ors. to the parliament, as the ſun's influ-. 
ence is to the earth: what other notions but theſe or ſuch like, could ſwell up Caligula 
to think himſelf a odd „ e 
But to be rid of theſe mortifying propoſitions, he leaves no tyrannical evaſion uneſ- 


ormer of theſe is already diſcovered to be an old device put firſt in practice by Charles 
the Fifth, ſince reformation : who when the proteſtants of Germany for'their W 4 
5 3 3 
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fence joined themſelves in league, in his declarations and remonſtrances laid the fault 
only upon ſome few (for it was. dangerous to take notice of too many enemies) and 
accuſed them that under colour of religion they had a pra to invade his and the 
churches right; by which policy he deceiyed many of the German cities, and kept 
them divided from that league, until they ſay themſelxes brought into a ſnare. That 
other cavil againſt the people's choice puts us in mind. rather what the court was wont 
to do, and how to tamper with elections: neither was there at that time any faction 
more potent, or more likely to do ſuch a buſineſs, than they themſelves who complain 
moſt, __ . IE $149 6 MR EN enrd 
But © he muſt chew, ſuch morſels as propoſitions, ere he let them down,” So let 
him; but if the kingdom ſhall taſte nothing but after his chewing, what does he make 
of the kingdom, but a great baby? . The ſtreightneſs of his conſcience. will not give 
him leave to ſwallow down fuch camels of ſacrilege and injuſtice as others do.“ This 
is the phariſee up and down, “ I am not as other men are.“ But what camels of in- 
juſtice he could devour, all his three realms were witneſs, which was the cauſe that 
they almoſt periſhed for want of parliaments. And he that will be unjuſt to man, will 
be ſacrilegious to God; and to bereave a chriſtian conſcience of liberty for no other 
reaſon than the narrowneſs of his own conſcience, is the moſt unjuſt meaſure to man, 
and the worſt ſacrilege to God. That other, which he calls ſacrilege, of taking from 
the clergy that ſuperfluous wealth, which antiquity as old as Conſtantine, from the cre- 
dit of a divine viſion, counted ©, poiſon in the church, . hath been ever moſt oppoſed 
by men whoſe righteouſneſs in other matters hath been leaſt obſeryed. He concludes, 

as his manner is, with high commendation of his own << unbiaſſed rectitude, and be- 
lieves nothing to be in them that diſſent from him, but faction, innovation, and parti-. 
cular deſigns. Of theſe repetitions J find no end, no not in his prayer; which being 
founded upon deceitful principles, and à fond hope that God will bleſs him in thoſe 
< his errors, which he calls honeſt,” finds a fit anſwer of St. James, Ye aſk and 
receive not, becauſe ye aſk amiſs.” As for the truth and ſincerity which he prays may 
be always found in thoſe his declarations to the people, the contrariety of his own actions 
vill bear eternal witneſs, how little careful or ſolicitous he was, what he promiſed or 
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XII. Upon the Rebellion in Ireland, 
HE rebellion and horrid maſſacre of Engliſh proteſtants in Ireland, to the number 


* 


of 1.54000 in the province of Ulſter only, by their own computation ; which added 
to the other three, makes up the total ſum of that ſlaughter in all likelihood four times as. 
great; although ſo ſudden and ſo violent, as at firſt to amaze all men that were not ac- 
ceſſary ; yet from whom, and from what counſels it firſt ſprung, neither was, nor 
could be poſſibly ſo ſecret, as the contrivers thereof, blind Fee vain hope, or the 
deſpair that other- plots would ſucceed, ſuppoſed. For it cannot be imaginable that 
the Iriſh, guided by ſo many ſubtle and Italian heads of the Romiſh party, ſhould ſo 
far have loſt the uſe of reaſon, and indeed of common ſenſe, as not ſupported with 
other ſtrength than their own, to begin a war ſo deſperate and irreconcileable againſt 
both England and Scotland at once. All other nations, from whom they could expect 
ad, were buſied to the utmoſt in their own moſt neceſſary concernments. It remains 
then that either ſome authority, or ſome great aſſiſtance promiſed them from England, 
was that whereon they chiefly truſted. - And as it is not difficult to diſcern. from what 
| — cauſe this inſurrection firſt aroſe, ſo neither was it hard at firſt to have applied 
ſome effectual Remedy, though not prevention. And yet prevention was not hopeleſs, 


— 
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when Strafford eitber believed not, or did not care to believe the ſeveral warnings 


ſeveral warnings ni jr. 
coveries thereof, which more than once by Papiſts and by Frears themſelves were 2575 4 
bim; beſides what was brought | by depoſition, diverſe months wo that rebellion \ to th 


ar chbiſbop of Canterbury and others of the king's council; as the declaration of * w 4d. 
dreſſes” declares. But the aſſurance which they had in private, that no remedy mould 
be applied, was, it ſeems, one of the chief reaſons that drew on their undertaking 
And long it was ter that aſſurance failed them ; until the biſhops and popiſb lords, who wil; 
they ſat and voted, fill oppoſed the ſending aid to Ireland, were expelled the houſe, © 
SBeeing then the main incitement and authority for this rebellion muſt be needs de- 
rived from England, it will be next inquired, who was the prime author. The king 
here denounces a malediction temporal and eternal, not ſimply to the author, but to the 
malicious author of this bloodſhed : and by that hmitation may exempt, not him. 
ſelf only, but perhaps the Iriſh rebels themſelves, who never will confeſs to God or man 
that any blood was ſhed by them maliciouſly ; but either in the catholic cauſe, or com. 
mon liberty, or ſome other ſpectous plea, which the conſcience from gri umds both good 
and evil uſually ſuggeſts to itſelf: thereby thinking to elude the direct force of that 
Anpassen which hes ape ð V 8 
Tet he acknowledges << it fell out as a moſt unhappy advantage of ſome mens malice 
againſt him :” but indeed of moſt mens juſt vg a, by finding in it no ſuch wide de- 
arture or diſagreement from the ſcope of his former counſels and proceedings, And 
that he himſelf was the author of that rebellion, he denies both here and elſewhere, 
with many imprecations, but no folid evidence : What on the other fide againſt his de- 
nial hath been affirmed in three kingdoms, being here briefly ſet in view, the reader 
may ſo judge as he finds cauſe. 30 


* 


This is moſt certain, that the king was ever friendly to the Iriſh papiſts, and in his 
third year, againſt the plain advice of parliament, like a kind of POPE, fold them many 
indulgences for money; and upon all occafions advancing the popiſh party, and nego- 
tiating under-hand by prieſts, who were made his agents, engaged the Iriſh papiſts in a 
war againſt the Scots proteſtants. To that end he furniſhed them, and had them 
tramed in arms, and kept them up, either openly or under band, the only army in his 
three kingdoms, till the very burſt of that rebelhon. The ſummer before that diſmal 
October, a committee of moſt active papiſts, all ſince in the head of that rebellion, 
were in great favour at Whitehall; and admitted to many private conſultations with 
the king and queen. And to make it evident that no mean matters were the ſubject 
of thoſe conferences, at their requeſt he gave away his peculiar right to more than five 
Iriſh counties, for the payment of an ; onſiderabte rent. They departed not home 
till within two months before the rebellion ; and were either from the firſt breaking 
out, or ſoon after, found to be the chief rebels themſelves. But what ſhould move 
the king beſides his own inclination to popery, and the prevalence of his queen over 
him, to hold ſuch frequent and clofe meetings with a committee of Iriſh. papiſts in his 
own houſe, while the parliament of England ſate unadviſed with, is declared by a Scots 
author, and of itſelf is clear enough. The parliament at the beginning of that ſum- 
mer, having put Strafford to death, impriſoned others his chief Rropt and driven 
the reſt to fly; the king, who had in vain tempted both the Scots and the Engliſh 
army to come up againſt the parliament and city, finding no compliance anſwerable to 
his hope from the proteſtant armies, betakes himſelf laft to the Iriſh; who had in rea- 
dineſs an army of eight thouſand papiſts which he had refuſed ſo often to diſband, and a 
eommittee here of the ſame religion. With them, who thought the time now come, 
(which to bring about they had been many years before not wiſhing only,. but with much in- 
duſtry complotting, to do ſome eminent ſervice for the church of Rome and their own perſidi- 
ous natures againſt a puritan parhament and e Eng li their maſters,) be agre Js 
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concludes that ſo bon as both armies in England ere diſpanded, the Iriſh ſhould ap- 
pear in arms, maſter all the proteſtants, and help the king againſt his parliament. 
And we need not doubt that thoſe five counties were given to the Iriſh for other reaſon 
than the four northern counties had been a little before offered to the Scots. The king 


in Auguſt takes a journey into Scotland; and overtaking the Scots army then on their 
way home, attempts the ſecond time ol Nang but without ſucceſs. No ſooner. 
come into Scotland, but he lays a plot, ſo ſaith the Scots author, to remove out of the 
way ſuch of the nobility there, as were moſt likely to withſtand, or not to further his 
deſigns. This being diſcovered, he ſends from his ſide ons Dillon a papiſt Lord, ſoon 
after a chief rebel, with letters into Ireland; and diſpatches a commiſſion under the 
great ſeal of Scotland at that time in his own cuſtody, commanding that they ſhould 
forthwith, as had been formerly agreed, cauſe all the Iriſh to fiſe in arms. Who no 
ſooner had received ſuch command, but obeyed, and began in maſſacre ;. for they knew 
no other way to make ſure the proteſtants, which was commanded them expreſly; and 
the way, it ſeems, left to their diſcretion. He who hath a mind to read the commiſ- 
fon itſelf, and ſound reaſon added why it was not likely to be forged, beſides the at- 
teſtation of ſo many Iriſn themſelves, may have recourſe to a 5 intitled, The 


Myſtery of Iniquity.“ , Befdes what the parliament itſelf in the declaration of no more 


addreſſes” hath affirmed, that they bave one copy of that commiſſion in their own hands, at- 
teted by the oaths of ſame that were eye-witneſſes, and bad ſeen. it under the ſeal : atbers of 
the principal rebels have confeſſed, that this commiſſion was the ſummer before promiſed at 
London to the Iriſb commiſſuners ; to whom the king then diſcovered in plain words his great 
defire to be revenged ou the parliament of England. 


Alfter the rebellion broken out, which in words only he deteſted, but underhand fa- 
voured and promoted by all the offices of friendſhip, correſpondence, and what poſ- 
ſible aid he could afford them, the particulars whereof are too many to be inſerted 
here; I ſuppoſe no underſtanding men could "age doubt who was Author or Inſti- 
_ gator” of that rebellion. If there be who yet doubt, I refer them eſpecially to that 
declaration of July 1643, with that of ** us addreſſes” 1647, and another full volume of 
examinations to be ſet out ſpeedily concerning this matter. Againſt all which teſtimonies, 
likelihoods, evidences, and apparent actions of his own, being ſo abundant, his bare 
denial, though with imprecation, can uo way countervail; and laaſt of all in his own 
Ca.. L;! 
As for the commiſſion granted them, he thinks to, evade that by retorting, that 

_ © ſome in England fight againſt him, and yet pretend his authority.” But though 

a parliament by the known laws may affirm juſtly to have the king's authority, inſepa- 
rable from that court, though divided from his perſon, it is not credible that the Iriſh 


* / 


rebels who ſo much tendered his perſon above his authority; and were by him fo well . - 
received at Oxford, would be ſo far from all humanity, as to ſlander him with a par- 
ticular commiſſion, ſigned and ſent them by his own haſe. 
And of his good affection to the rebels, this chapter itſelf is not without witneſs. He 
holds them Jeſs in fault than the Scots, as from whom they might alledge to have 
fetched ** their imitation ;” making no difference between men that roſe neceſſarily co 
defend themſelves, which no proteſtant doctrine ever diſallowed, againſt them who 
threatned war, and thoſe who began a voluntary and cauſleſs rebellion with the maſſacre 
of ſo many thouſands who never meant them harm. e e Iv 
He falls next to flaſhes, and a multitude of words, in all which is contained no more, : 
than what might be the plea of any guiltieſt offender : He was not the author, becauſe / 
* he hath the greateſt ſhare of loſs and diſhonour by what is committed.” * Who is 
there that offends God, or his neighbour, on whom the greateſt ſhare of loſs, and diſho- 
nour lights not in the end? But in the act fo doing evil, men uſe not to conſider the 
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event of their evil doing; or if they do, have then no power to curb the ſway of their 
own wickedneſs: ſo that the greateſt ſnare of loſs and diſhonour to happen upon them. 
ſelves, is no argument that they were not guilty. This other is as weak, that à King 
Intereſt above that of any other man, lies chiefly in the common welfare of his ſubjects 
therefore no king will do ought againſt the common welfare. For by this evaſion any 
tyrant might as well purge himſelf from the guilt of raiſing troubles: or commation, 
among the people, | becauſe undoubtedly his chief intereſt hes in their fitting ſtilI. 

I faid but now that even this chapter, if nothing elſe, might ſuffice to diſcover his 
good affection to the rebels; which in this that follows too notoriouſly appears; impu- 
ting this inſurrection to the prepoſterous rigour, and unreaſonable ſeverity, the cove- 
tous zeal and uncharitable fury of ſome men, (thefe “ ſome men” by his continual ba. 

raphraſe are meant the parliament ;) and laſtly, **'to the fear of utter extirpation,” I 
the whole Iriſhry of rebels had fee'd ſome advocate to ſpeak partially and ſophiſtically 
in their defence, he could have hardly dazled better: yet nevertheleſs would have 

roved himſelf no other than a plauſible deceiver. And perhaps, (nay more ban per- 

aps, for it is affirmed and extant under good evidence, that) thoſe feigned terrors and 
jealouſies were either by the king himſelf, or the popiſh prieſts which were ſent by 
him, put into the head of that inquiſitive people, on ſet purpoſe to engage them. 


* 


For who had power to oppreſs** them, or to relieve them N e but the 
king, or his immediate deputy ? This rather ſhould have made them riſe againſt the 
king, than againſt the parliament. Who threatned or ever thought of their extirpa- 
tron, till they themſelves had begun it to the Engliſh ? As for . prepoſterons rigour, 
covetous Zeal, and unchariWle fury ;*” they had more reaſon to ſuſpect thoſe evils firſt 
rom his own commands, Whom they ſaw uſing: daily no greater argument to prove 
the truth of his religion than by enduring no other but His own Prelatical; and to 
force it upon others, made epiſcopal, ceremonial, and common- prayer book wars, 
But the papiſts underſtood him better than by the outſide; and kne that thoſe wars 
were their wars. Although if the commonwealth ſhould be afraid to ſuppreſs open 
idolatry, left the papiſts thereupon ſhould grow deſperate, this were to let them grow 
and become our perſecutors, while we neglected what we might have done evangeli- 
| cally, to be their reformers : Or to do as his father James did, who inſtead of taking 
heart and putting confidence in God by ſuch a+deliverance as from the powder-plor, 
though it went not off, yet with the meer conceit of it, as ſome obſerve, was hit into 
ſach a hectic trembling “ between proteſtant and papiſt all his life after, that he never 
durſt from that time do otherwiſe than equivocate or collogue with the pope and his 
adherents, - _ 5 125 . e,, 
Ne would be thought to commiſerate the fad effects of that rebellion, and to lament 
that the tears and blood ſpilt there, did not quench the ſparks of our civil” diſcord 
here. But who began theſe difſenſions ? and what can be more openly known than 
thoſe retardings and delays which;by himſelf were continually deviſed, 5 — and put 
back the relief of thoſe diſtreſſed proteſtants? which undoubtedly, bad it not been then put 
back, might have ſaved many ſtreams of thoſe tears and that blood whereof be ſeems here 
fo ſadly to bewail the ſpilling. His manifold excuſes, diverſions and delays, are too well 
known to be recited here in particular, and too many” 4.0 
But he offered to go himſelf in perſon upon that expedition ;** and reckons up many 
ſurmiſes why he thinks they would not ſuffer him. But mentions not that by his under 
dealing to debauch armies here at home, and by his ſecret intercourſe with the chief rebels, | 
long ere that time every where known, he had brought the parliament into ſozuſt a dif- 
| fidenee of him, as that they durſt not leave the public arms to his diſpoſal, much leſs 
an army to his conduct. fog nr Fre Lo en 
* The {cond edition has fivering. e 
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needs be who hindered” the ſuppreſſing, or diverted the aids. But judgment rafhly - 
given, ofttimes involves the judge himſelf. He finds fault with thoſe who threatened 
all extremity to the rebels, and pleads much that-mercy ſhould: be ſhown. them. It 
ſeems he found himſelf not ſo much concerned as thoſe who had loſt fathers, brothers, 
wives and children by their cruelty; whom in juſtice to retaliate, is not,, as he ſuppoſes, 
« unevangelical;“ ſo long as magiſtracy and war are not laid don under the rann 5 
this his ſermon of affected mercy were not too phariſaical, how could he permit him- 
ſelf to cauſe the ſlaughter of fo many thouſands here in England for mere prerogatives, the 
toys and gewgaws of his crown, for copes and ſurplices, the trinkets of his prieſts, ane 
not perceive his own zeal, while he taxes others; to be moſt prepoſterous and unevange- 
lical? Neither is there the ſame cauſe to deſtroy a whole city for the raviſhing:of a ſiſter, 
not done out of villainy, and recompenee offered by marriage; nor the ſame cauſe for- 
thoſe diſciples to ſummon fire from heqyen upon the whole city where they were denied 


lodging; and for. a nation by juſt war Ad execution to ſlay whole families of them who: 


fo barbarouſly had ſlain whole families before. Did not all Iſrael do as much againſt the. 


Benjamites for one rape committed by a fe, and defended by the whole tribe? and did 
they not the fame to- Jabeſh-Gilead-for not aſſiſting them in that revenge? I ſpeak not 
this, that ſuch meaſure ſnould be meted ore to all the Iriſh, or as remembring; 
that the parliament ever fo decreed; but to ſhe w that this his homily hath more craft ang 
affectation in it, than of ſound doctrine. 3 3 20 7505 653 ati i. CG ns 95 n 
Hut it was happy that his going into Ireland was not conſented to; for either he had cer- 
tainly turned his raiſed forces againſt the parliament itſelf, or not gone at all; or had he 
gone, what work he would have made there, his own following words declare. 
He would have puniſhed ſome; no queſtion z for ſome perhaps who were of leaſt. 
uſe, muſt of neceſſity have been ſacrificed” to his reputation, and the convenience of 
his affairs. Others he would have diſarmed; that is to ſay, in his own. time: but; 
all of them he would have protected from the fury of theſe that would have drowned 
them, if they had refuſed to ſwim down the popular ſtream. Fheſe expreſſions: are too 
often met, and too well underſtood for any man to doubt his meaning. By the fury. 
of thoſe,” he means no other than the juſtice of parliament, to whom yet he had com- 
mitted the whole buſineſs. Thoſe who · would have refuſed to ſwim down the popular: 
ſtream, our Conſtant key tells us to be papiſts, prelates, and their faction; theſe, by: 
his own confeſſion: here, he would have protected againſt his puritan parliament: And by. 
this who ſees not that he and the Iriſh rebels had but one aim, one the ſame drift, 
and would have forthwith joined in one body againſt u??? 77 
He goes on ftill in his tenderneſs of the Iriſh rebels, . fearing leſt our zeaF 
ſhould be more greedy to kill the bear for his ſkin, than for-any-harm-he hath done.? 
This either juſtifies the rebels to have done no harm. at all, or infers his opmien that; 
the parliament is more bloody and rapacious in the proſecution of- their juſtice; than. 
thoſe rebels were in the execution of their barbarous cruelty. Let men doubt now and 
- pow to whom the king was a friend moſt, to his Engliſh;parkament, or te. his Iriſhs 
rebels... xx 
With whom, that we may yet ſee further how much he was their friend, after that the- 
parliament: had brought them every where either to famme, or a low condition, he, to 
give them all the reſpite and advantages they could defire, without advice of parliamentz. 


to whom he himſelf had committed the managing of that war, makes a ceſſation ; in pre- 


tence to relieve the proteſtants, overborne there with numbers,” but as the event proved. 
to ſupport the papiſts, by diverting and drawing over the Engliſh army there, to his. 

avn ſervice here againſt the parliament. For that the proteſtantz were then on the win». 
ning hand, it mult needs be plain; who notwithſtanding th: miſs of thoſe forces, whichz 
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at their landing here maſtered without difficulty great part of Wales and Cheſhire 
made a ſhift D keep their own in Ireland, But the plot of this Iriſh truce is in good "a 
diſcovered in that declaration of September 30, 154g. And if the proteſtants were but 
handfuls there, as he calls them, why did he OI way ny both by. land and ſea, to 
his utmoſt power, thoſe proviſions and ſupplies which were ſent by the parliament? How 
were ſo many handfuls called over, as for a while ſtood him in no ſmall ſtead, and againſt 
Since therefore all the reaſons that can be given of this ceſſation appear ſo. falſe and 
frivolous, it may be juſtly feated that the deſign itſelf was moſt wicked and pernicious, 


% 


What remains then? He appeals to God,” and is caſt, likening his puniſhment to 
Job's trials, before he ſaw them to have Job's ending. But how could charity herſ.}f 
Believe there was at all in him any religion, ſo much as but to fear there is a God, whena, 
by what is noted in the declaration of No more addreſſes,” he vowed ſolemnly to the pariia. 
ment, with imprecations upon bimſelf and his poſterity, iF ever be conſented to the aboliſhing 
of thoſe laws which were in force againſt papiſts; and at the ſame time, as appeared plainly 
by the very date of bis own letters to the queen and Ormond, conſented to the aboliſhing of al] 
penal laws againſt them both in Ireland and England! If theſe were acts of a religious prince, 
what memory of man, written or unwritten, can tell us news of any prince that ever was 
irreligious? He cannot ſtand © to make. prolix apologies. Then ſurely thoſe long 
pamphlets ſet out for declarations and proteſtations in his name, were none of his; and 
wa they ſhould be his indeed, being ſo repugnant to the whole courſe of his actions, 
augments the dcn .......ê 1 retreat 
But he uſurps a common ſaying, ** That it is kingly to do well, and hear ill.“ That 
may be ſometimes true: but far more frequently to do ill and hear well; ſo great is the 
multitude of flatterers, and them that deify the name of king 


+ Yet not content with theſe neighbouts, we have him ſtill a perpetual preacher of his 
own virtues, and of that eſpecially, which who knows not to be Patience perforce? 
He © believes it will at laſt appear that they who firſt began to embroil his other king 
doms, are alſo guilty of the blood of Ireland. And we believe ſo too; for now the 
ceſſation is become a peace by publiſhed articles, and commiſſion to bring them over 
_ againſt England, firſt only ten thouſand by the earl of Glamorgan®, next all of them, if 
poſſible, under Ormond, which was the laſt of all his tranſactions done as a public perſon. 
And no wonder; for he looked upon the blood ſpilt, whether of ſubjects or of rebels, 
with an indifferent eye, as exhauſted out of his own veins z'* without diſtinguiſhing, + 
as he ought, which was good blood and which corrupt; the not letting out whereof, 
endangers the whole body. | JVVVVCVCVVTVVVVVTVTVTTVTCVCCCC 
And what the doctrine is, ye may perceive alſo by the prayer, which after a ſhort eja- 
culation for the poor Proteſtants,” prays at large for the Iriſh rebels, that God would 
not give them over, or their children, to the covetouſneſs, cruelty, fierce and curſed 
anger of the parliament. Cr OO NT Os Un 0 3 
He finiſhes with a deliberate and ſolemn curſe upon himſelf and his father*s houſe,” 
Which how far God hath already brought to paſs, is to the end that men by ſo eminent 
an example ſhould learn to tremble at his judgments ; and not play with imprecations. 


. * Bee this fully proved in Dr. Birok's Suqiiny invo inde, Gary bie fn Chants & bud ts the tnonfotiny of 
the earl of Glamorgan. The ſecond edition, 1756. | ha tg Sig Po 
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XIII. Upon the calling in of the Scots, and their coming: 
T muſt needs ſeem ſtrange, where men accuſtom themſelves to ponder and contemplate 
things in their firſt original and inſtitution, that kings, who, as all other officers of 
the public, were at firſt choſen and inſtalled only by conſent and ſuffrage of the people, 
to govern them as freemen by laws of their own making, and to be, in conſideration of 
that dignity and riches beſtowed upon them, the intruſted ſervants of the commonwealth x. 
ſhould notwithſtanding grow up to that diſhoneſt encroachment, as to efteem themſelves. 
maſters, both of that great truſt which they ſerve, and of the people that betruſted 
them: ee e . they ought to do, both in diſcharge of their publie duty, and for 
the great reward of honour and revenue which they receive, as done all of meer grace 
and favour ; as if their power over us were by nature, and from themſelves, or that 
God had fold us into their hands. Indeed, if the race of kings were eminently the beſt of 
men, as the breed at Tutbury is of horſes,” it would in reaſon then be their part only to com- 
mand, ours always to obey. But kings by generation no way excelling others, and moſt com- 
monly not being the wiſeſt or the worthieft by far of whom they claim to haue the governing 
that we fhould yield them ſubjettion to our own ruin, or bold of them the right of aur common- 
ſafety, and our natural freedom by mere gift, (as when the condnit piſſes wine at corouations) 
from the ſuperfinity of their royal grace and beneficence, ue may be ſure was never the intent. 
of God, whoſe ways are juſt and equal; never the intent of nature, whoſe works are alſo re- 
gular ; never of any people not wholly barbarous, whom prudence, or no more but human ſenſe, 
would have better guided when they firſt created kings, than ſo to nullify and tread to dirt the 
reſt of mankind, by exalting one perſon and his lineage without other merit looked after, hut 
the mere contingenty of a begetting,” into an abſolute and unaccountable dominion over them 
and their poſterity. Yet this ignorant or wiltul miſtake of the whole matter, had taken 
fo deep root in the imagination of this king, that whether to the Engliſh or to the Scot, 
mentioning what acts of his regal office (though God knows how unwillingly) he had 
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paſſed, he calls them, as in other places, acts of grace and bounty; ſo here ſpecial 
obligations, favours, to gratify active ſpirits, and the defires of that party.. Words 
not only ſounding pride and lordly uſurpation, but injuſtice, partiality and corruption. 
For to the Iriſh he ſo far condeſcended, as firſt to tolerate in private, then to covenant 

openly the tolerating of popery: fo far to the Scot, as to remove biſhops, eſtabliſh preſ- 

bytery, and the militia in their own hands; ** preferring, as ſome thought, the deſires 

of Scotland before his own intereſt and honour.“ But being once on this fide Tweed, 

his reaſon, his conſcience, and his honour became fo frightened with:a kind of falſe vir-- 
ginity, that to the Engliſh neither one nor other of the fame demands could be granted, 

wherewith the Scots were gratified; as if our air and climate on a ſudden had changed 
the property and the nature both of conſcience, honour, and reaſon, or that he found 
none ſo fit as Engliſh to be the ſubjects of his arbitrary power. Ireland was as Ephraim, 
the ſtrength of his head; Scotland as Judah, was his lawgiver; but over England, as 
over Edom, he meant to caſt his ſhoe : and yet ſo many ſober Engliſhmen not ſufficiently- 
awake to conſider this, like men inchanted with the Circæan cup of ſervitude, will not 

be held back from running their own heads inte the yoke of bondage. © 
The ſum of his diſcourſe is againſt ** ſertling of religion by violent: means; which: 
whether it were the Scots deſign upon England, they are beſt able to clear themſelves... 
But this of all may ſeem ſtrangeſt; that the king, who,. while it was permitted him, 
never did thing more eagerly than to moleſt and perſecute the conſciences of moſt 
religious men; he who had made a war, and loſt all, rather than not uphold a hierarchy- 
of perſecuting biſhops,. ſhould have the confidence here to profeſs himſelf ſo much an 
35 | ws enemy 
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enemy of thoſe that force the conſcience. For was it not he, who upon the Engliſh ob- 
truded new ceremonies, upon the Scots a new Liturgy, and with his ſword went about 
to engrave® a bloody Rubric on their backs? Did he not forbid and hinder all effectual 
ſearch of truth; nay, like a beſieging enemy, ſtopt all her paſſages both by word and 
writing? Yet here can talk of © fair and equal diſputations where notwithſtandin if 
all ſubmit not to his judgment, as not being * rationally convicted, they muſt 155 
mit (and he coneeals it not) to his penalty, as counted obſtinate. But what if he him. 
ſelf, and thoſe his learned churchmen, were the convicted or the obſtinate part long ago, 
ſhould reformation ſuffer them to fit lording over the Church in their fat biſhoprics and 
pluralities, like the great whore that ſitteth upon many waters, till chey would vouchſafe 
to be diſputed out? Or ſhould we fit diſputing, while ey fat plotting and perſecuting ? 
Thoſe clergymen were not ** to be driven into the fold like ſheep,” as his ſimile runs, 
burt to be driven out of the fold like wolves or thieves," where they ſat fleecing thoſe flocks 
winch they never fed... 8 
He believes © that preſbytery, though proved to be the only inſtitution of Jeſus Chriſt, 
were not by the ſword to be ſet up without his conſent; which is contrary both to the 
doctrine, and the known practice of all proteſtant churches, if his ſword threaten thoſe 


who of their own accord'embrace ttt 
And although Chriſt and his apoſtles, being to civil affairs but private men, contended 
not with magiſtrates, yet when magiſtrates themſelves, and eſpecially parliaments, who 
have greateſt right to diſpoſe of the civil ſword, come to know religion, they ought in 
conſcience to defend all thoſe who receive it willingly, againſt the violence of any king 
or tyrant whatſoever. Neither is it therefore true, · that chriſtianity 1s planted or wa- 
tered with chriſtian blood; for there is a large difference between forcing men by the 
ſword to turn preſbyterians, and defending thoſe who willingly are ſo, from a furious 
inroad of bloody biſhops, armed with the militia of a king their pupil. And if ©.co- 
vetouſneſs and ambition be an argument that preſbytery hath not much of Chriſt,” it ar- 
gues more ſtrongly againſt epiſcopacy; which from the time of her firſt mounting to an 
order above the preſbyters, had no other parents than covetouſneſs and ambition. And 
thoſe Sets, Schiſms, and Hereſies, which he ſpeaks of, “ if they get but ſtrength and 
numbers,” need no other pattern than epiſcopacy and himfelf, to © ſet up their ways by 
the like method of violence. Nor is there any thing that hath more marks of ſchiſm 
and ſectariſm than Engliſh epiſcopacy ; whether we look at apoſtolic times, or at re- 
formed Churches; for the univerſal way of church-government before, may as ſoon 
lead us into grofserror, as their univerſally corrupted doctrine. And Government, by 
reaſon of ambition, was likelieſt to be corrupted much the ſooner of the two, However, 
nothing can be to us catholic or univerſal in religion, but what the Scripture teaches. 
whatſoever without Scripture pleads to be univerſal in the Church, in being univerſal is 
but the more ſehiſmatical. Much leſs can particular laws and conſtitutions impart to the 
Church of England any power of conſiſtory or tribunal above other Churches, to be the 
ſole judge of what is ſect or ſchiſm, as with much rigour, and without Scripture they 
took upon them. Yet theſe the king reſolves here to defend and maintain to his laſt, 
pretending, after all thoſe conferences offered, or had with him, not to ſee more ra- 
tional and religious motives than ſoldiers carry in their knapſacks;” with one thus reſolved, 
It was but folly to ſtand diſputing. - + VVV 
He imagines his own judicious zeal to be moſt concerned in his tuition of the 
Church.“ So thought Saul when he preſumed to offer ſacrifice, for which he loſt his 
kingdom; ſo thought Uzziah when he went into the temple, but was thruſt out with a 
leproſy for his opinioned zeal, which he thought judicious, It is not the part of a king. 
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Church, or te meddle wich eccleſial 7 0 S end the Church" otherwise 


than the Church would be defended z for ſuch defence 18 ; d abuſes, 
and ſtop all reformation. under the name of new moulds fancied and faſhioned to private 
9cſigns.” The holy things of Church are in che power of other keys than were delivered. 
liſhed by the ſending of his free ſpirit to inhabit in us, is not 8 
Joubrful conſent of any earthly monarch: nor to be again fettered with a preſumptuous ne. 


r ſuch defence is bondage: nor to defend a 


4 
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is not now to depend upon the 


1 


oative voice, tyrannical to the parliament, but much more tyrannical to the Church of 
God; which was compelled to implore the aid of parliament, to remove his ns ing 
heavy hands from off our conſciences, who therefore complains' now of that moſt Juſt 
defenſive force, becauſe only it removed his violence and perſecution. - If this he a vis- 


lation to his conſcience, th 


it it was hindred by the parliatnent from violating the more 


8 * 


tender conſciences of ſo many thouſand. good chriſtians, let the uſurping conſcience of all 


_ tyrants be ever ſo violated! 
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He wonders, fox wonder! how we could ſo much © diſtruſt God's aſſiſtance,” 'as to 


call in the proteſtant aid of 


— 


our brethren in Scotland: why then did he, if his truſt were 


in God and the juſtice of his cauſe, not ſcruple to ſollicit and invite earneſtiy the afliſt- 
ance both of popula and of Triſh rebels? If the Scots were by us at length ſent home, 


4 t /F + 


they were not 


to ſtay here always; neither was it for the people's caſe to feed fo 


many legions longer than their help was needful. 71... ͤ 
«« The government of their kirk we deſpiſed not, but their impoſing of that govern- 


ment upon us ; not preſbytery but arch-preſbytery, Claſſical, Provincial, and Dioceſan 
neben claiming to itſelf a lordly power and fuperintendency both over flocks and 
paſtors, over perſons and 2 no way their own. But theſe debates in his judg- 


ment would have been ended 


l tter 00 b the beſt divines in chriſtendom in a full and free 


ſynod.” A moſt improbable way, and fuch as never yet was uſed, at leaſt with good 


ſucceſs, by any proteſtant 


bp 
* 


having wherewithal from heaven, and the aſſiſting ff 


kingdom or fate ſince the reformation: every true Churen 


* 


it of Chriſt implored, to be com- 


plete and perfect within itſelf. And the whole nation is not all, to be thought ſo raw, 
and ſo perpetually a novice after all this light, as to need the help and direction of other. 
nations, more than what they write in public of their opinion, in a matter fo familiar as 


Church-goyernmen 
In fine, he accu 
Allegiance, as if G 
to the commands of God. 


* 
_ v 
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od and he were one maſter 


A: 


He would perſuade the Scots that their chief intereſt con- 


i 


fiſts in their fidelity to the crown.” Bur true policy will reach them to find a ſafer intereſt 


in the common 
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Ile. - 
le next.* is unſatisfied with the covenant,” not only for ſome paſſages in jt re. 
 ferring to himſelf,” as he ſuppoſes, .** with very dubious and dangerous limitations *' 

but for binding men by oath and covenant” to the reformation of Church-diſcipline, 
Firſt, . thoſe limitations were not more dangerous to him, than he to our liberty and re- 
ligion; next, that which. was there vowed, to caſt out of the Church an antichriſtian 
hierarchy which God had not planted, but ambition and corruption had brought in, and 
foſtered to the Church's great damage and oppreſſion, was no Poe controverſy to be 
argued without end, but a thing of clear moral neceſlity to be forthwith done. Neither 
was the Covenant ſuperfluous, though former engagements both religious and legal 
bound us before: But was the practice of all Churches heretofore intending reforma.- 
tion. All Iſrael, though bound enough before by the law of Moſes ** to all neceſſary 
duties; yet with Aſa their king entered into a new covenant at the beginning of a re- 
formation : And the Jews after captivity, without conſent demanded of that king who 
was their maſter, took ſolemn oath to walk in the commandments of God. All pro- 
ꝛeſtant Churches have done the like, notwithſtanding former engagements to their ſeveral 
duties. And although his aim were to ſow variance between the proteſtation and 
the covenant, to reconcile them is not difficult. The proteſtation was but one ſtep, 
extending only to the doctrine of the Church of England, as it was diſtin& from Church 
. diſcipline ; the covenant went further, as it pleaſed God to diſpenſe his light and our en- 
couragement by degrees, and eee ez church- government: Former with latter 
ſteps in the progreſs of well- doing need not reconcilement. Nevertheleſs he breaks 
through to his concluſion, that all honeſt and wiſe men ever thought themſelves 
; ſufficiently bound by former ties of religion;** leaving Aſa, Ezra, and the whole Church 
of God in ſundry ages to ſhift for honeſty and wiſdom from ſome other than his teſti- 
mony. And although after- contracts abſolve not till the former be made void, yet he 
firſt alba done that, our duty returns back, which to him was neither moral nor eter- 
nal, but conditional.  _. „„ „% Lodi toro or nn 
Willing to perſuade himſelf that many good men?” took the covenant, either un- 
warily or out of fear, he ſeems to have beſtowed ſome thoughts how theſe good men” 
following his advice may keep the covenant and not keep it. The firſt evaſion is, pre- 
ſuming that the chief end of covenanting in ſuch men's intentions was to preſerve reli- 
gion in purity, and the kingdom's peace.“ But the covenant will more truly inform 
them that purity of religion and the kingdom's peace was not then in ſtate to be preſerved, 
but to be reſtored ; and therefore binds them not to a preſervation of what was, but ta a 
reformation of what was evil, what was traditional, and dangerous, whether novelty or 
antiquity, in church or ſtate. To do this, claſhes with no former oath” lawfully 
. ſworn either to God or ery and rightly underſtood, „ 
In general, he brands all ' ſuch confederations by league and covenant, as the com- 
mon road uſed in all factious perturbations of ſtate and church.“ This kind of language 
reflects with the ſame ignominy upon all the proteſtant reformations that have been ſince 
Luther; and fo indeed doth. his whole book, repleniſhed throughout with hardly other 
words or arguments, than papiſts, and eſpecially popiſh KINGS, have uſed heretofore 
acgainſt their proteſtant ſubjects: whom he would perſuade to be every man his own 
15 pope, and to abſolve bimfelf of thoſe ties, by the ſuggeſtion of falſe or equiyocal inter- 
Pretations too oft re to he-now ‚ eee ER | 
T Fhe parliament, he faith, made their cavenant like Manna, . agreeable to ever) 
man's palate.” This is another of his gloſſes upon the covenant; he is content to let 
it be Manna, but his drift is that men ſhould loath it, or at leaft expound it by their 
own reliſh,” and latitude of ſenſe ;* wherein leſt any one of the ſimpler ſort ſhould 
3 fail to be his crafts-maſter, he furniſhes him with two or three laxative, he terms them 
N general clauſes, which may ſerve ſomewhat to relieve them againſt the covenant 
taken: intimating, as if. what were lawful and according to the word of God, 25 | 


» 


no acherwiſh fo; than as every man fancied to himſelf. Frag aach learned 14 
and reſolutions as theſe upon the covenant, what marvel if no royaliſt or malignant re- 
{iſe to take it, as having learnt from theſe princely inſtructions 8 « ſalyoes, - cau- 
tons, and reſervations,” howto be r png, and anticovenanter,. how: ir one to bea 
Scot, and an Iriſh rebel. Peta 

He returns wAfalion'of * ty that Reformation whdch Kere . « 2 
being the parti advice of a few Divines. But matters of this moment, as 
not to be decided there by thoſe divines, 10 neither are 5 0 to FR en here by 


«ſays and curtal aphoriſms,” but by ſolid proofs of ſeriptute. ne e 


The reſt of his « diſcourſe he ſpends, highly accuſing the 
reformation by” them intended, was to rob the Chuych,”” a uch 
ſelf both for © his forwardneſs” to all due reformation, and by averſ 
kind of Sicrilege. .- All which, with his glorious title of the Church's Defender“ we 


leave him to make good by "Pharaoh's divinity,” if he pleaſe,” for to Joſeph's ſep Prey 


vill be a taſk unſuitable. As for ** the parity and poverty of miniſters,” 
to be ſo ſad of ** conſequence,” the ſcrip e ee two ſpecial 
our Saviour to his diſciples ; under which two- 


parity and church-revenue ruſhing in, co 
infection than Gehazi's ; ſ6me'one'of w 
be compiler of that 3 Simot 
ſtrongly prays againſt them. For never ſuc 
more ſwine,” urn wg mm agen Dc 
us {RY relates. 


ted and belepered all the clergy 


ayer annexed: although the prayer itſelf 
ack holy things as he means, were given to 
35 annere e e 
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aftions could be yr anos 12 9. reaſons; ; 
car with. Had his honour and 7 
reigning, hom culd the pa 
of words, promiſes, acts, oaths, and execrations, as they do avowedly in m 
petitions and addreſſes to kim? Thither I remit the reader. And who can 
whole parhaments, | elect by Pp 
mind and reſolution hot to adyiſcihir, bur 20-oonſpl re againſt him, in a worſe: powder- 
plot than Cateſbie's, . to blow. up,” as he terms it. the people's affection towards 
him, and batter down their loyalty by the engines of foul aſperſions: Water-works 
rather than to batter with, yet thoſe 2 
his own actions. Whereof to purge himſelf, he uſes no other t than a gener 
and ſo often iterated commendation, of himſelf : and thinks that court holy-water hath 
piation, at leaſt with the filly people; to whom he familiarly | pan fin 


reputation been dearer to him” than the- luſt of 


of their 
lieve that 


the virtue of ex 
where none is, to ſeem liberal of his forgiveneſs where none is aſked or needed. 


What ways he: hath taken toward the proſperity of his people, Mitch: be woukt Gem 


«1 e to deſire, if we do but once . to mind, it will be enough to teach us, 


booking on the ſmooth inſinuations here, ee are not wine en wy their lyves, * 


than forced to flatter others whom they fear 


For the people's tranquility Taue willingly be the Jonah ;- but len be ſhould be ba 


taken at his word, : pretends to foreſee within ken two imaginaty ** winds” never nr 
of in the compaſs, which Nabe if he be 11 8 over Ae 66 to e the, forms” 
but that controverſy divine lot hath. ROS: e „ 


a / ” ; * „ 4 h 88 
un „ 3 e 


they were 


—— 
primitive curſes, - for ſuch [ 
deed, the church of God more truly flouriſhed than ever after, fince the: on rom 


with a worſe 
fc earn rather than a king; I ſhould take to 


( — ben by lu af the 1 too ** — : 
liamen cof ichernation have lad, ſo often at his door the breach 


pple from all parts of the land, ſhould meet in one 


rſions were raiſed from the foulneſs of 


46Þ Þ An Auſcyer to Bikon Baſile | 
He had rather not fule, than that his people ſhould beruined:*? and yet pond theſe 
twenty years hath been ruining the people we. the niceties of his ruling. He is accu. 
rte © to put 2 difference between the plague of malice, and the ague of miſtakes, the 
itch of novelty; and the leproſy of diſloyalty.” But had he as well-known how to diſtin. 
guiſh between the venerable grey hairs of ancient religion, and the old ſeurff of ſuperſti. 
tion, between the wholeſome heat of well governing, and the feverous Tageof tpraniniz 
| ing; his judgment in ſtate phyſic had been of more authority. 
Much he propheſies, that the credit of thoſe men who have 5 black . 
hag ſhall ere long be quite blaſted by the ſume furnace of popular obloquy;. wherein 
they ſdughit to Caſt his name and honour.” I believe not that a Romith gilded 8 
| gives better oracle than a Babyloniſh: golden image could do, to tell:usitfuly who heated 

at furnace of obloquy, or who deſerves to be thrown in, Nebuchadnet zA of che three 
' kingdomis. It gave him great cauſe to ſulpect his own innocence, that he was op- 
aten 0 ** ſo many who profeſt fingular plety.“ But this qualm was. ſoon over, and 

concluded rarkert to ſuſpect their religion than his 6wh inhoGcnce; affirining;thax. “ | 
with him were k Fer and religious above the ordinary fie. But if his great ſea] 
without the patliarnent were not ſufficient to create lords, bis parble muſt nerds be far 
more unable to create learned and Ou e and who thall mthorize his uhlcatned 
e int them out? Vi Woer-do ; 
He gs that 8 many well-ir min ed men mere Up popular pe irgedio ppb 

Mm But the oppoſition undoubtedly proceeded and continues from heads far wiſer, 
and ſpirits of a riobler ſtrain ʒ thoſe prieſt-led Herodians with their blind guides are in the 
ditch already; travelling, as they thought, *0 Sion, but moored in the Ifle of Wight, 

He thanks God for his conſtancy to the wo pure religion both abroad: and at home.” 
Abroad, his letter to the pope ; at home, his innovations in the church will Tpeak his 
conſtancy i in religion what it was, without further credit to this yain boaſt. 

His © uſing the affiftance of ſome papiſts,“ as the exviſe might be, could not hurt his 
religion; but in the ſettling of proteltanniſm their aid was both unſeemly and ſuſpicious 
and infefred th t ehe g eateſt p part M Mprote my Wer __ _ and us obtr 


tlement. oy e i en , 
But this i bzw d ndbed that he Monte appear now neackinig -the parlament what to 
man, till this was read, houkde' ever he had learned, that Ailfertnch of perſwaſion in 


religious matters may fall out Where there is the ſameneſs of allegiance and ſubjection. If 
he thought ſo from the be , wherefore was there ſuch compulſion uſed to the pu- 
 fitans'of England, and the whole realm of Scot and, about conforming. to--a' liturgy ? 
Wherefore no biſhop no king? Wherefore epiſcopacy more agreeable | to monarchy, if 
diſſerent perſuaſions in religion may agree in one duty and n ane Fr "Tp do court. 
maxims like court-minions, riſe or fall as the king pleaſes. Tp i TT ve 

Not to tax him for want of elegance as a courtier, in writing Oglio fo Ola ooke Spaniſh 
word, it might be well affirmed that there was'a greater Medley and diſproportioning of 
religions, to mix papiſts with proteſtants in a religious cauſe, than to entertain all thoſe 
diverſified ſects, Who yet were all proteſtants, one Lig, 5 though many-opinions. 
Neither was it any ſhame to proteſtants, ” that he a declared papiſt, if: his own | 

letter to the pope, not yet renounced, belye him not, found fo foo Feen of his 
religion, as enforced him to call in both the counſel and the aid of papiſts to help 
eſtabliſh-proteſtancy, who were led on, not by the ſenſe of their allegiance, but 
22 70 75 of his apgſtacy to Rome, from Tan tray to r 5 . om nance 
al. 

His he ning to evil counſellors, charged upon him fo often by this en, he 
puts off as * a device of ' thoſe men who were 10 eager to give him better counſel.” 1 


| Tu «© thoſe men”? were the ns any that he ought © 4 * Mate * 1 
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none but thoſe, as a king, is already known. What their civility laid upon evil coun- 
ſellors, he himſelf moſt commonly owned; but the event of thoſe evil counſels : the 
enormities, the confuſions, the miſeries, he transfers from the guilt of his own civil 
broils to the juſt reſiſtance made by parliament; and imputes what miſcarriages of his 
they could not yet reinove for his oppoſing, as if they were ſome new miſdemeanors 
of their bringing in, and not the inveterate diſeaſes of his own. bad government; Which, 
with a diſeaſe as bad, he falls again to magnify and commend ; and may all thoſe who 
would be governed by his Retractions and conceſſions,” rather than by laws of parlia- 
ment, admire. his ſelf-encomiums, and be flattered with that Crown of patience” to 


$ 


. , : - * . * * „ ; . ; , | . is 2 
which he cunningly exhorted them, that his. monarchical foot might have the ſetting it 
upon their hes rr. 8 ed 8 


o * 


of ou liberties, 
efigns.” Whar 


FA 


That truſt which the parliament faithfully diſcharged in the 91575 
he calls, “ another artifice to withdraw the people from him to their deſigns. W. 
piece of juſtice could they have demanded for the people, which the jealouſy of a king 
might not have miſcalled a deſign to diſparage his government, and to ingratiate them- 


ſelves? To be more juſt, religious, wiſe, or magnanimous than the common ſort, ſtirs 


* ; BY a * 


o is 


up in a tyrant both fear and envy z and ſtraight he cries out popularity, whi h in his ac- | 1 
nora of his negative voice, which, like to that little peſt at ſea, took upon it to ar- 
reſt and flop the commonwealth ſteering under full ſail to a reformation : they thought ta ſhare - 
with him in the militia, both or either of which he could not poſſibly hold Without con- 
ſent of the people, and not be abſolutely a tyrant. He profeſſes ** to. deſire no other 
liberty than what he envies not his ſubjects according to law ;” yet fought with might and 
main againſt his ſubjects, to have a ſole power over them in his hand, both againſt and 
cal liberty which in vain he talks of, we may conclude : | 


beyond law. As for the philoſophical n h , we may cc 
him very ill trained up in thoſe free notions, who to civil liberty was ſo injurious, 

He calls the conſcience © God's ſovereignty ;”” why then doth he conteſt with God 
about that ſupreme title; Why did he lay reſtraints, and force enlargements upon our 
conſciences in things for which we were to anſwer God only and the church? God bids - 
us be ſubject for conſcience ſake,” that is, as to a magiſtrate, and in the laws; not 
uſurping over ſpiritual things, as Lucifer beyond his ſphere. Aud the ſame precept bids 
re likewiſe for conſcience ſake be ſubjeti to the parliament, bath his natural and bis legal 
a periortiiJtt.. 8 
Finally, having laid the fault of theſe commotions, not upon his own miſgovernment, . 


We 


but upon the ambition of others, the neceſſity. of ſome mens fortune, and chirſt after 
novelty,” he bodes himſelf ©* much honour and teputation, that like the ſun ſhall riſe-- 
and recover himfelf to ſuch a ſplendor, as owls,. bats, and ſuch fatal birds ſhall be unable 
to bear. Poets indeed uſe to vapour much after this manner. But to bad kings, who. 


* 


without cauſe expect future glory from their actions, it happens as to bad poets, who ſit 
and ſtarve themſelves with a deluſive hope to win immortality by their bad lines: For 
ihough men ought not to'** ſpesk evil of dignities which are juſt, Jet nothing — 
us to ſpeak evil as oft as it is the truth, of thoſe who in their dignities do evil. Thus 5 
did our Saviour himſelf, John the Baptiſt, and Stephen the Mart r. And thoſe blæck 
veils of his own miſdeeds he might be ſure would ever keep his face from ſhining, 
till he could “ refute evil ſpeaking with well doing,” which grace he ſeems here to pray 
for; and his prayer doubtleſs as it was prayed, ſo it was heard. But even his prayer is 
ſo ambitious of prerogative, that it dares aſk away the prerogative: of Chriſt himſelf, , 
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XIVTHAx to thick of liturgies, both the ſenſe of ſcripture, and apoſtolical practice 
- would have taught him better, than his human reaſonings and conjeckures: ne. 
wertheleſs, what weight they have, let us conſider. If it “ be no news to have all in 
novations uſhered in with the name of reformation,” ſure it is leſs news to have all refor. 
mation cenſured and oppoſed under the name of innovation, by thoſe, who being exalted 
in high place above their merit, fear all change, though of things never ſo ill or fo un. 
-viſely ſettled. So hardly can the dotage of thoſe'that dwell upon antiquity allow preſen: 
dies any ſhare of godlinets or n TTOTTI re nr at togts 
The removing o liturgy he traduces t be done only as a thing plauſible to the peo- 
ꝓple;“ whoſe rejection of it he likens, with ſmall reverence, to the crucifying of our Sa- 
viour; next, that it was done © to pleaſe thoſe men who gloried in their extemporary 
vein,“ meaning the miniſters. For whom it will be beſt to anſwer, as was anſwered for 
the man born blind, © They are of age, let them ſpeak for themſelves ;” not how they 
came blind, but whether it were liturgy that held them tongue tied. © © 
For the matter contained in that book,” we need no better witneſs than king Ed. 
ward the Sixth, who to the Corniſh rebels confeſſes it was no other than the old maſs- 
book done into Engliſh, all but ſome few words that were expunged. And by this ar- 
gument which king Edward fo promptly had to uſe againſt that irrehigious rabble, we 
may be aſſured it was the carnal fear of thoſe divines and politicians that modelled the 
- liturgy no farther off from the old mals, left by too great an alteration they ſhould 
dncenſe the people, and be deſtitute of the ſame ſhifts to fly to, which they had taught he 
Toa Por the manner bf (ig t forthe, chere h 50 dovbe bir Wit webe ehe tn, 
and good defires rightly conceived in the heart, wholeſome words will follow of them - 
ſelves. Neither can any true Chriſtian find a reaſon why liturgy mould be at all admit · 
ted, a preſcription not impoſed or practiſed by thoſe firſt founders of the church, who 
alone had chat authority: without whoſe precept or example, how conſtantly the prieſt 
puts on his gown and ſurplice, fo conftantly doth his prayer put on a ſervile yoke of 
liturgy. This is evident, that they who uſe no ſet forms of prayer, have words from 
*heir affections; while others are to ſeek affections fit and proportionable to a certain doſe 
of prepared words; which as they are not rigorouſly forbid to any man's private infir- 
mity, ſo to impriſon and confine by force, into a pinfold of ſet words, thoſe two moſt 
aunimpriſonable things, our prayers, and that divine ſpirit of utterance that moves them, 
2s a tyranny that would have longer hands than thoſe giants who threatened bondage to 
heaven. What we may do in the fame form of words is not ſo much the queſtion, as 
whether liturgy may be forced, as he forced it. It is true that we pray to the ſame 
<God;” muſt we therefore always uſe the ſame words? Let us then uſe but one word, be- 
cauſe we pray to one God. We profeſs the ſame truths,” but the liturgy comprehends 
not all truths: ** we read the ſame ſcriptures,” but never read that all thoſe ſacred ex- 
Preſſions, all benefit and uſe of ſcripture, as to public prayer, ſhould be denied us, ex- 
cept what was barrelled up in a common-prayer book with many mixtures of their own, 
and which is worſe, without ſalt. But ſuppoſe them ſavoury words and unmixed, ſuppoſe 
them Manna itſelf, yet if they ſhall be hoarded up and enjoined us, while God every 
morning rains down new expreſſions into our hearts; inſtead of being fit to uſe, they 
will be found like reſerved Manna, rather to breed worms and ſtink. <* We have the 
ſame duties upon us, and feel the ſame wants ;” yet not always the ſame, nor at all times 
Alike; but with variety of circumſtances, which aſk variety of words: whereof God 
hath given us plenty; not to uſe ſo copiouſly upon all other occaſions, and fo * 5 
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him alone in our devotion... AsF_chriiias 7 now in a worſe fawine of words fit: 
jemove the ſhew-bread, as was accuſtomed, were.compelled eur abbath- day, for Want 
of ſet liturgies, as is here affirmed, WH was neither that 


the church? ſo full of danger and contention to 1 by them to other men's. 
nning,. of whoſe authority we. could n rotten by 


prayer a perfect gift to them eſpecially whoſe office in the cburch is to pray publicly 3 
And although the gift were only natural. 2 er prayers are Jeſs ſubject to for-- 
for in thoſe, at 


mal and ſuperficial tempers than ſet forms: 


pathy 
journey 

not back agal 
a ſet of ſtale and e 


N 


to take advantage 


which he reckons up, 

remedy of God's finding out, is 

we know not what to pray as we ought, yet he with { 

much leſs by a ſtinted liturgy, dwelling in us makes interceſſion for us, 

mind and will of God, both in private, and in the performance of 

For it is his promiſe alſo, that where two or three gathered t a 

agree to aſk him any thing, it ſhall be granted: for he is there in the midſt of them. 1 
then ancient churches, to remedy the infirmities of prayer, or rather the infections of 

Arian and Pelagian hereſies, neglecting that ordained and promiſed: help of the ſpirit, 


betook them almoſt four hu ndred years after Chriſt to liturgy, (their own invention, ) 


* 


* The promiſe of the Spirit's aſſiſtance here alluded to, was extraordinary, and belonged only tothe firt-. 
age: ſo that the author's argument is in this part cnc eee e BK = 5 
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to imitat aſtru in the removal of that truant help to our 
devotion, which by him never was appointed. And what is faid of liturgy, is faid alſo 
of gat of it be impeſed : although to forbid the ſervice · book there be much more 


reaſon, as being of itſelf ſuperſtitious, offenſive, and indeed, though Engliſhed, yet 
ſtill the maſs-book : and public places-ought to be provided of ſuch as need not the hel 
of liturgies or directories continually, but are ſupported with miniſterial gifts anſwerable 
JJ ot In EX OS Oe wo 
Laſtly, that the common-prayer book was rejected becauſe it prayed fo oft for 
him,“ he had no reaſon to object: for what large and laborious prayers were made for 
him in the pulpits, if he never heard, it is doubtful they were never heard in heaven. 
We might now have expected that his own following prayer ſhould add much credit 
to ſet forms; but on the contrary we find the ſame * hype cor in it, as in moſt 
before, which he lays here upon extemporal. Nor doth he aſk of God to be directed 
whether liturgies be lawful, but preſumes, and in a manner would perſuade him that 
they be ſo; praying. ©* that the church and he may never want them.!“ What could 
the prayed worſe extempore ? unleſs he mean by wanting, ' that they may never need them, 


\ 


XVII. Of the differences in point of Church-Government, . 


TME government of church by biſhops hath been ſo fully proved from the ſcrip- 
I tures to be vicious and uſurped, that whether out of piety or policy maintained, 
zit is not much material: for piety grounded upon error, can no more juſtify king 
Charles, than it did queen Mary, in the ſight of God or man. This however muſt not 
De let paſs without a ſerious obſervation; God having ſo diſpoſed the author in this 
chapter as to confeſs and diſcover more of myſtery and combination between tyranny 
and falſe religion, than from any other hand would have been credible, Here we may 
Nee the very dark roots of them both turned up, and how they twine and interweave 
One another in the earth, tho' above ground ſhooting up in two ſeveral branches. We 
may have learnt both from ſacred hiffory, and times of reformation,- that the kings of 
this world have both ever hated, and inſtinctively feared the church of God, Whether 
At be for that their doctrine ſeems much to favour two things to them ſo dreadful, li- 
berty and equality; or becauſe they are the children of that kingdom, which, as an- 
<ient prophecies have foretold, fhall in the end break to pieces and diſſolve all their 
;great power and dominion. And thoſe kings and potentates Who have ſtrove moſt to 
rid themſelves of this fear, by cutting off or ſupprefling the true church, have drawn 
upon themſelves the occaſion of their own ruin, while they thought wielr moſt Ju 

to prevent it. Thus Pharaoh, when once he began to fear and wax jealous of the Ti- 


raelites, leſt they ſhould. multiply and fight againſt him, and that his fear ftirred him 


* . 
+ 


up to affſict and keep them under, as the only remedy of what he feared, ſoon found 
That the evil which before ſlept, came ſuddenly upon. him, by the prepoſterous way he 
eo0k to prevent *.it. 'Palſing by examples between, and not ſhutting wilfully'our eyes, 
we may ſee the like ſtory brought to paſs in our on land. This king, more than any 
before him, except perhaps his father, from his firſt entrance to the crown, harbouring 
in his mind a ſtrange fear and ſuſpicion of men moſt religious, and their doctrine, 
which in his own language he here acknowledges, terming ** it the feditious exorbi- 
tancy” of miniſters tongues, and doubting ** leſt they,“ as he not chriſtianly expreſſes 
it, * ſhould with the keys of heaven let out peace and loyalty from the peoples 
Hearts ; though they never preached or attempted aught that might juſtly raiſe in him 
uch thoughts, he could not reſt, or think himſelf ſecure, ſo long as they remain 


* The ſecond edition has to / ii. 4 The ſecond edition has appro 


in any ft his thine enn nrooted out. But outwardly. profeſſing the tame 5 reli- 
gion with them, he could —_ — yet violence as Pharaoh did, and that courſe 
had with others before but ill 84 He chooſes therefore a more myſtical way. 
a newer method of antichriſtian fraud, to the church more dangerous: and like to Bi. 3h 
lac the ſon of Zippor, againſt a nation of prophets thinks it beſt to hire other ef: 
teemed prophets, and to undermine and wear out the true church by a falſe ecclefiaftical 
policy. To this drift he found the government of biſhops moſt ſerviceable ; an order 
in the church, as by men firſt corrypted, ſo. mutually corrupting them who receive it, 
both in judgment and manners. He, by confine biſhoprics and great livings on 
whom he thought moſt pliant to his will, againſt the known canons and univerſal Prac- 
tice of the ancient church, whereby choſe elections were the people's right, ſought, as 
he confeſſes, to have ** greateſt influence upon Church- men.“ They on the other 
ide finding themſelves in a high dignity, neither founded by Fa, nor allowed by 
reformation, nor 4 ty any ſpiritual gift or grace of their own, knew it their 
beſt courſe to have dependance only upbn him: and wrought his fancy by degrees to 
that degenerate and unkingly pete nen of“ No biſhop, no King.” Whenas on the 
contrary all prelates in their own ſubtle ſenſe are of another mind; according to that of 
Pius the fourth, -remembered in the hiſtory of Trent,“ * biſhops then grow to be 
moſt vigorous and potent, when princes happen to be moſt weak and impotent. Thus 
when both intereſts of tyranny and epiſcopacy were incorporate into each other,” the 
king, whoſe . ſafety and eſtabliſhment conſiſted in the righteous execution of 
his civil not in biſhops and their wicked coutiſels, fatally driven on, ſet him- 
ſelf tot pts Parte of thoſe men whoſe doctrine and deſire of church-diſcipline he ſo 
feared would be the undoing of his monarchy. And becauſe no temporal law could 
touch the innocence of their lives, he begins with the p perſecution of their-conſciences, 
laying ſcandals before them ; and makes that the ar be argument to inflift his unjuſt penalties 
both on their bodies and eſtates. In this war the church, if he bath ſped fo, as as 
other haug e eee whom God heretofore te hand hardened to the like enterprize, 
ve ought to look up with praiſes and thankſgiving to the author of our deliverance, to 
whom victory and | majeſty, honour and dominion belongs for ever. 
In the mean while, from his own words we may perceive eaſily, that the ſpecial mo- 
tives which he had to endear and deprave his judgment to the favouring and utmoſt 
defending of epiſcopacy, are fuch as here we repreſent them: and how unwillingly, 
and with what mental reſervation he condeſcended'againſthis intereſt to remove it out 
of the p eu, hath been ſhewn already. The reaſons, which he affirms wrought : 
ſo wy upon his judgment, ſhall be ſo far anſwered as they be urged. . ; 
Scripture ab a but diftin3ly produces none; and next the conſtant practice $ 
of all chrittian churches, till of gh ears tumult, faction, pride, and covetoufneſs, | 
invented new models under the title of Chriſt's government.” Could any papiſt have 
ſpoke more ſcandalouſty againſt all reformation ? Well may the parliament and beſt- 
affected people not now b 
them in he fame bundle with all other the reformed churches ; who alſo may now 
further ſee, beſides their own bitter experience, what a cordial and mo menos ah ; 
Pr: they had of him abroad, and how true to the proteſtant cauſe, P 
As for Hiſtories to prove biſhops, the bible, if we mean not to run into errors, va- - 
nities, and uncertainties, muſt be our only hiſtory. Which informs us that the apoſ- 
tles were not properly biſhops ; z next, that biſhops. were not ſucceſſors of apoſtles, -in 
the function of apoſtleſhip: and that if they were apoſtles, they could not be preciſely 
biſhops ; if biſhops, th could not be apoſtles ;; this being univerſal, extraordinary, 
and immediate from God; that being an ordinary, fixed, and particular charge, the 
continual inſpection over a certain flock. And oo Hts an "Rue TOON 
* The ſecond edition * R 8 | | | 
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troubled at his calumnies and reproaches, ſince he binds _ 


| ; & 

466 An Anſwer to Eikon Baſilike. „55 
of the ancient churches afterward, may with as much reaſon and charity be ſuppoſed 
as ſudden in point of prelaty, as in other manifeſt corruptions, yet that no example. 
many miniſters and congregations, which had not ſome biſhops above them; the ec. 
cleſiaſtical ſtory, to which he appeals for want of ſcripture, proves clearly to he a falſe 
and over-confident. aſſertion. Sozomenus, Who wrote above twelve hundred years 
ago, in his ſeventh book, relates From his own knowledge, that in the churches of 
Cyprus and Arabia (places near to Jeruſalem, and with the firſt frequented by apoſ- 

tles) they had biſhops in every village; and what could thoſe be more than preſbyters? 
The like he tells of other nations; and that epiſcopal churches. in. thoſe days did not 
condemn them. I add, that many weſtern churches, eminent for their faith and good 
works, and ſettled above four hundred years ago in France, in Piemont and Bohemia, 
have both taught and practiſed the ſame doctrine, and not admitted of epiſcopacy among 

them. And if we may believe what the papiſts themſelves have written of theſe churches, 

| - which they call Waldenſes, I find it in a book written almolt four hundred years ſince, 
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| and ſet forth in the Bohemian hiſtory, that thoſe churches in Piemont“ have held the 
ſame doctrine and government, ſince the time that Conſtantine with his miſchievous 

| donations poiſoned Sylveſter and the whole church. Others affirm they have ſo conti- 
1 LD nued there ſince the apoſtles: and Theodorus Belvederenſis in his relation of them, con- 
TRI feſſeth that thoſe hereſies, as he names them, were from the firſt times of chriſtianityin 


that place. For the reſt I refer me to that famous teſtimony of Jerom, who upon I that 
very place which he cites here, the epiſtle- to Titus, declares openly that biſhop and 
preſbyter were one and the ſame thing, till by the inſtigation of Satan, partialities grew 
up in the church, and that biſhops rather by cuſtom than any ordainment of Chriſt, 

_ were exalted above preſbyters: whoſe interpretation we truſt ſhall be received before this 
intricate ſtuff tattled here of Timothy and Titus, and I know not whom their ſucceſſors, 
far beyond court element, and as far beneath true edification. Theſe are his © fair 
grounds both from ſeripture- canons and eccleſiaſtical examples; how undivine-like 

written, and how like a worldly goſpeller that underſtands nothing of theſe matters, po- 
ſterity no doubt will be able to judge; and will but little regard what he calls Apoſto- 
lical, who in his letter to the pope calls apoſtolical the Roman religion. 
Nor let him think to plead, that therefore it was not policy. of ſtate, or obſti- 
nacy in him which upheld epiſcopacy, becauſe the injuries and loſſes which he ſuſtained 
by fo doing were to him © more conſiderable than epiſèopacy itſelf; for al this might. 
Pharaoh have had to ſay in his excuſe of detaining the Iſraelites, that his own and his 
kingdom's ſafety, ſo much endangered by his denial, was to him more dear than all 
their building labours could be worth to Egypt. But whom God: hardens, them alſo 
He endeavours to make good epiſcopacy not only in religion, but from the nature 
of all civil government, where parity breeds confuſion and faction.“ But of faction 
and confuſion, to take no other than his own teſtimony, where hath more been ever bred 
than under the imparity of his own monarchical government? of which to make at 
this time longer diſpute, and from civil conſtitutions and human conceits to debate and. 
queſtion the convenience of divine ordinations, is neither wiſdom nor ſobriety : and to 
confound Mofaic Prieſthood with evangelic preſbytery againſt expreſs inſtitution, is as 
far from warrantable. As little to purpoſe is it, — we ſhould ſtand polling te 
reformed churches, whether they equalize in number © thoſe of his three kingdoms” 
of whom fo lately the far greater part, what they have long defired to do, have no- 
quite thrown off epiſcopacy. + CFC 


Me have a moſt curious hiftory of . theſe churches, aur. tten by Samuel Morland % who event comm{ſſoner 
extraordinary from O. Cromwel, for relief of the proteftanty in thewalleys of Piemont, It was pubhſhed in folio, 1659- 
+ The ſecond edition has it thus, auho upon this wery place cubich he only rowes at bers. © Nei 
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Neither may we count it - the 8 or ks of a ge ſo to vilify hs beſt 
reformed churches (for none of them but Lutherans retain biſhops) as to fear more the 
ſcandalizing of papiſts, becauſe more numerous, than of our proteſtant brethren, be- 
cauſe a handful. It will not be worth the while to ſay what Schiſmatics or Heretics" 
have had no biſhops z/ yet, teſt he ſhould be taken for a great reader, he who-prompted 
him, if he were a doctor, might have remembered the forementioned place in Sozome- 
nus; which affirms, that: beſides the Cyprians and Arabians who were counted ortho- 
doxal, the Novatians alſo, and Montaniſts in Phrygia had no other biſhops than ſuch 
as were in village: and what preſbyter 2 a narrower- dioceſe? As for the 
Aerians we know of no heretical opinion juſtly fathered upon them, bur that they held 
biſhops and preſbyters to be the ſame. Which he in this place not obſcutely ſeems to 
hold a hereſy in all the reformed churches; with whom why the church of England de- 
fired conformity, he can find no reaſon, with all his * We but the oming in of the 
Scots army; ſuch a high eſteem he had of the \nglith !- 

He tempts the clergy to return back again to biſhops, from he four of « 6e tenuity and 
contempt,” and the aſſurance of better © thriving under the favour of princes;“ againſt 
which temptations if the clergy cannot arm themſelves with their own en armour, 
they are indeed as © poor a carcaſs” as he terms them... 

ſecular honours and great reyenues added to the dignity of Prelates; fince the ſub- 
ject of that queſtion is now removed, we need not nd. time: But this perhaps will 
never be unſeaſonable to bear in mind out of Chryſoftom, that when miniſters came ts 
have lands, houſes, farms, coaches, horſes, and the like lumber, then de m 
forth riches i in the church, and the daughter pena 5 3 X TED 0 SR 
ut if his judgment in epiſcopaey may be ju ehe goodly choice of 
biſhops, we 2055 not much es ourſelves with . conſideration of thoſe evils which, 
by his foretelling, will . neceſſarily follow* their pulling down, until he prove that the 
_ apoſtles, having no certain dioceſe or appointed place of reſidence, were properly* biſhops 
over thoſe preſbyters whom they ordained, or churghes they planted ;* wherein oft-times 
their labours were both joint and romiſcuous: Ot that the apoſtolic power muſt **neceſ- 
 farily deſcend to biſhops, the uſe and end” of either function being ſo different. And 
how the church hath flouriſhed under y ating cy, let the Moline of their ancient and 
groſs errors teſtify, and the words of ſome 3 and moſt zealous biſhops among 
them; Nazianzen in a devout paſſion wiſhing prelaty had never been; Bazil terming 
them the ſlaves of ſlaves; Saint Martin, the enemies of Saints, and eonfeſſing that after 
he was made a biſhop,- he found much of that grace decay in him which he had before. 

Concerning his Coronation- Oath, : hat it was, and how far it bound him, already 
| hath been ſpoken. This we may take for certain, that he was never ſworn to his own 
particular conſcience and reaſon, but to our conditions as a free people, which required 
him to give us ſuch laws as ourſelves *® ſhould chuſe. This the Scots could bring him 
to, and would not be baffled with the pretence of a coronation-oath, after that epiſcopacy 
had for many years been ſettled there. Which conceſſion of his to them, and not to 
us, he ſeeks here to put off with evaſions that are cidieulous. And to omit no ſhifts, he 
alledges that the preſpyterian manners gave him no encouragement to like their Modes 
of government. If that were ſo, yet certainly thoſe men are in moſt likelihood nearer 
to amendment, who ſeek a ſtricter church-diſcipline than that of epiſcopacy, under 
wu the moſt of them learned their manners. If eftimation were to be made of God's- 
law by their manners, ho leaving Egypt, received it in the wilderneſs, it could wag ' 
from ſuch an inference c, nothing but rejection and diſeſteem. a 

For the prayer here with he cloſes, it had been good ſome ſafe ſeurgy, "which he ſo 
commends, had rather been in his way; it would perhaps in ſome meaſure have per- 
formed the end for which they ſay liturgy was firſt invented; and have hindered him 
both here, and at other times, from turning his notorious errors into his Prayers. | 


* The ſecond edition has hall che. oy 
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«. FF the way of treaties be looked upon” in general, * as retiring” from beſtial force 
I to human reaſon, his firſt aphoriſm here is in part deceived: - For men may treat 
like beaſts as well as fight, If ſome fighting were not manlike, then either fortitude 
were no virtue, or no fortitude in fighting: And as politicians ofc-times through dila- 
tory purpoſes and emulations handle the matter, there hath been no where found more 
beſtiality than in treating; which hath no more commendation in it, than from-fighting to 
come to undermining, from violence to craft; and-when they can no longer do as lions, 
The ſincereſt end of treating after war once proclaimed, is either to part wh more, 
or to demand leſs than was at firſt fought for, rather than to hazard more lives, or worſe 
miſchiefs. What the parliament in that point were willing to have done, when firſt after 
the war begun, they petitioned him at Colebrook to vouchſafe a treaty, is not unknown, 
For after he had taken God to witneſs of his continual readineſs to treat, or to offer 
rreaties to the avoiding of bloodſhed, had named Windſor the place of treaty, and paſſed 
Dis royal word not to advance further, till commiſſioners by fuch a time were ſpeeded towards 
kim; taking the advantage of a thick miſt, which fell that evening, weatber that ſoon in- 
vited him to a defign no leſs treacherous and obſcure ;, he follows at the heels thoſe meſſengers 
of peace with a train of covert war; and with a bloody ſurprize falls on our ſecure 
forces which lay quartering at Brentford in the thoughts and expectation of a treaty. 
| And although in them who make a trade of war, and againſt a natural enemy, ſuch an 
k onſet might in the rigour of martial“ law have been excuſed, while arms were not yet 
. by agreement ſuſpended; yet by a king, who ſeemed ſo heartily to accept of treating 
with his ſubjects, and profeſſes here, he never wanted either deſire or diſpoſition to it, 
profeſſes to have greater confidence in his reaſon than in his ſword, and as a chriſtian 
to ſeek peace and enſue it, ſuch bloody and deceitful advantages would have been 
forborne one day at-leaft, if not much longer ; in whom there had not been a thirſt 
rather than a deteſtation of civil war and blood, and a defire to ſubdue rather than to 
treake oo ooo Cohn agua Aron ha rnngt, fn ber 86 
In the midft of a fecond treaty not long after, ſought by the parliament, and after 
much ado obtained with him at Oxford, what ſubtle and unpeaceable deſigns he then 
had in chace, his own letters diſcovered : What attempts of treacherous hoſtility ſuc- 
ceſsful and unſueceſsful he made againſt Briſtol, Scarborough, and other places, the pro- 

. ceedings of that treaty will ſoon put us in mind: and how he was ſo far from granting 
more of reaſon after ſo much of blood, that he denied then to grant, what before he had 
offered, making no other uſe of treaties pretending peace, than to gain advantages that 
might enable him to continue war: What marvel then if he thought it no diminution. = 

- of himſelf,” as oft as he ſaw his time, to be importunate for treaties,” when he ſought 

_ __ them only, as by the upſhot appeared, to get opportunities? Aud once to 4 moſt 

cruel pur poſe, if we remember May 1643. And that meſſenger af peace from Oxford, whoſe 

fecret meſſage and commiſſion, had it been affected, would have drowned the innocence of our 
treating, in the blood of a defigyed maſſacre. Nay, when treaties from the parliament ſought 

out him, no leſs than ſeven times, (oft enough 10 teſtify the willingueſs of their obedience, 

and too oft for the majeſty of a parliament to court thar ſubjeftion,)- be, in the confidence of 

bis own firength, or of our diviſions, returned us nothing back but denials, on delays, to ther 

moſt neceſſary demands; and being at loweſt, kept un ſtill and ſuſtained bis almoſt famiſbed 

| bopes with the bourly expefiation of raiſing up himſelf the higher, by the greater heap which» 
te ſat promifing himſelf of our ſudden ruin through diſſention. © Oo 

The ſecond edixion has military. „ 
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But he infers, a8 if hep ament ehe dee pM to pa 
ching of “ his honour a8 a ?% . What honour could he have, or call his, jo 
only 87 the offence or 6" vo. IB but with the bondage and deſtruction of three 
nations? whereof, though he be careleſs and improvident, yet the parliament, by our 
laws and and freedoms ought to judge, and uſe prevention; our laws elſe were but cobweb 
laws. bis moſt rightful honours, but the props 8 gift, and the 
lan, [0 di 5 4 ths le, majeſty and hongur,; which for the lic „and no 
otherwiſe, redoun from: a whole nation into one perſon? So 994 is any 1 from 
being his 0 a common op (chief and, calamity... . Yer {till be talks on equal terms with 
the grand repreſentative of that people, for whoſe ſake he \ was a king; as if the general 
welfare, and his. ſubſervient rights. were of equal moment or conſideration... His aim 
indeed hath ever been to magnify. and exalt his borrowed rights and py 1 5 above 
the parliament and kingdom, of 1 he holds them. But when a king ſets himſelf to 
bandy againſt the higheſt court. and reſidence of all his regal power, he then, in the fingle 
perſon of a man, fights againſt, his own wb and kin 1 0 and UKs * ſers the 

firſt hand to his own e depaling. . .. | elt bo N Td 
3 The treaty at Uxbridge, be faith, . «, ve the fair opes of fa happy com- 
poſure ;**, faireſt indeed, if his inſtruftions to bob be our. . TEPe 0 with the promiſe 
of Security, Rewards, and Places, were fair: What other hopes it gave, no man can 
tell, There being but three main heads whereon to be treated; Ireland, epiſcopacy, N 
and the militia; the firſt was anticipated and foreſtalled by a F at any rate to be 
haſtened with the Iriſh rebels, ere the treaty could begin, that he pretend his 

word and honour paſt againſt ** the ſpecious and popular arguments ts” ( ; = Ils them no 

better) which the ee e ge urge n him for the continuance 901 chat juſt was. 

Epiſcopacy he bigs. e queen be confident he will never quit; which informs us by what 
patronage it ſto @ d the ſword he pr to clutch as faſt, as if God with vis own 
hand had put. it into 8. This was the *© moderation which be brought ;” this was 
« as far as reaſon, hanour,, conſcience,” and the queen, who was his regent in all theſe, - 
* would give him leave. Laſtly, for * e inſtead of happy, how miſerable « 
it was more likely.to have been, wiſe men could then judge; when t Engliſh, during 
treaty, were called rebels the lei, od and catholic ſubjects; and the parliament 
beforehand,. though. or faſhion? 8 fake called a parliament, Jet To a jeſuitica light not ; 
acknowledged, though called. ſo; b t privately, in the council-books inrolled no parlia- 
ment: that if accommodation had ſucceeded, upon what. terms ſoever, ſuch a deviliſh | 
fraud was prepared, that the king in his own eſteem had been abſolved from all perform- 
ance, as having treated with rebels and no parliament; and | they on the other fide, in- 
ſtead of an expected happiaeſs,. had beep. brought. under the, 7 Then no doubt 
“ war had el. bog "that maſſacre and tyranny might be in. - jealouſie jes, _ however : 
raiſed, let all men ſee whether they be diminiſhed. or a layed,. by oo 4 5 of his own. 
cabinet opened. And yet the breach bf this treaty is laid all upon 19 9 parliament and their 5 
commiſſioners, with Nous names of  Pertinacy, hatred of —. Faction, and — 
vetouſneſs,” nay his own-brat Superſtition” is laid to their charge; notwithſtanding. . 
his here profeſſed reſolution to co ati we both, the Order, D Taintena f e, and Authority. f 

of prelates, as a truth of God... bp e e ee 5 

And who were molt to blame i in che! votet fülgen of tha treaty,” his appeal] js to 
God's deciſion; believing to be very excuſable at that tribunal, But if ever man gloried 
in an unflexible ſtiffneſs, he came not behind any ; and that grand maxim, alway s. to 
put ſomething into his treaties, , which might give colour to refuſe all that was in 5 87 5 
things granted, and to make them ſignify nothing, was his own. principal maxim and 

particular inſtructions to his commiſſſoners. Tet all, by his own verdiet, muſt 15 con- * 
ſtrued Reaſon i in YE, king, ad e a in the e N 
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| he had good reaſon vo ſay heal 


Lt we han n only to the good and righteous. 
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lingneſs had good 


cauſe to proceed from the continual expericnce of his own obſtinacy and breach o 
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over, as including no man in that 5 4 
himſelf. e | 7 "it þ Y rune 43 ny 4 75 2 5 Ae e e e 5 
A s for that proteſtation following in his prayer, © how oft have I entreated for peace 
but when I ſpeak thereof they make them ready to war; unleſs he thought: hi 


lis prayer therefore of forg 


9 

Fate, An ' himſelf 

{till in that perfidious miſt between Colebrook and Hounſlow, and thought that miſt 

could hide him from the eye of heaven as well as of man, after ſuch abloody recompence 

given-to our firſt offers of peace, how could this in the ſight of heaven withour borrors 
XIX. Upon the various events of the War. 

9 Bit „ E F; = IR Bo ba #4 14 4% hay e lads. 5 « e Is a 5 Fo „„ 57% e 4 & | 23 — 10 5 4 Fa. . B44 
TT is no new or unwonted thing, for bad men to claim as much part in God as his bet 
ſervants ; to uſurp and imitate theit words, and appropriate to themſelves thoſe pro 
erties \ nly to the good and righteous, Tbis not only in Scripture is fa. 
miliarly to be found, but here alſo in this chapter of Apocrypha. He tells us much, 
why * it pleaſed God to ſend him victory or loſs (although what in ſo doing was the 
intent of God, he might be much miſtaken as to his on particular) but we are yet to 
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learn what rent good uſe he made thereof in his praQice: rk! 
Thoſe numbers which he grew to = from ſmall beginnings, were not ſuch as out of 
love came to protect him, for none approved his actions as a King, except courtiers and 
prelates, but were ſuch as fled to be protected by him from the fear of that reformation 
which the pravity of their lives would not bear. Such à ſnow- ball he might eaſilj gather 
by rolling through thoſe cold and dark provinces of ignorance and lewdneſs, where on a 
ſudden he became ſo numerous, He imputes' that to God's protection, which, to 
them who perſiſt in a bad cauſe, is either his long-ſuffering, or his hardening; and that 
to wholeſotne © chaſtiſement,”” which were the gradual N of a ſevere puniſh- 
ment. For if neither God nor nature put civil power in che hands of any whomſoever, 


but to a lawful end, and commands our obedience to the authority of law only, not to 


the tyrannical force of any perſon; and if the laws of our land have placed the ſword in 
no man's ſingle hand, ſo much as to unſheath againſt a foreign enemy, much leſs upon the 
native people; but have placed it in chat electide body of the parliament, to whom the , 
making, repealing, judging, and interpreting of law itſelf was alſo committed, as was 
fitteſt, ſo long as we intended to be a free nation, and not the faves of: one man's will;, 


then was the king himſelf diſobedient and rebellious to that law by which he reigned: and 


by authority of parliament to raiſe arms againſt him in defence of law and liberty, we do 
not only think, but believe and know was juftifiable both <* by the word of God, the laws 


of the land, and all lawful oaths;” and they who ſided with him, foughtagainſt all theſe. 


The ſame allegations which he uſes for himſelf and his party, may as well fit any 
tyrant in the world: for let the parliament be called a faction when the king pleaſes, 
and that no law muſt be made or changed, either civil or religious, becauſe no law _— 

E e e con 


-S . 


content all ſides, then muſt be made or changed no law at all, but what a tyrant, be 
he proteſtant or papiſt, thinks fit. Which tyrannous aſſertion forced upon us by the 
ſword, he who fights againſt, and dies fighting, if his other fins outweigh not, dies a 
Martyr undoubtedly both of the faith and of the commonwealth: and I hold it not as the 
opinion, but as the full belief and perſuaſion of far holier and wiſer men than Paraſitic 
Preachers: Who, without their dinner-doctrine, know that neither King, Law, civil 
Oaths, or Religion, was ever eſtabliſhed without the parliament ; and their power is 
the ſame to abrogate as to eſtabliſh: neither is any thing to be thought eſtabliſhed, which 
chat houſe declares to be aboliſhed. Where the parliament ſits, there inſeparably fits 
the king, there the laws, there our oaths, and whatſoever can be civil in religion. They 
who fought for the parliament, in the trueſt ſenſe foughr for all theſe; who fought for 
the king divided from his parliament, fought for the ſhadow of a king againſt all theſe ; 
and for things that were not, as if they were eſtabliſhed, It were a thing monſtrouſly 
abſurd and contradiftory to give the parliament a legiſlative power, and then to upbraid 
them for tranſgreſſing old'eftabliſhments. © rn 

But the king and his party having loſt in this quarrel their heaven upon earth, begin 
to make great reckoning of eternal life, and at an eaſy rate in forma pauperis canonize 
one another into heaven; he them in his book, they him in the portraiture before his 
book: but as was faid before, ftage-work will not do it, much leſs the © juſtneſs of 
their cauſe,” wherein moſt frequently they died in a brutiſh fierceneſs, with oaths and 
other damning, words in their moutlis; as if ſuch had been all the only oaths” they 
fought for: which undoubtedly ſent them full fail'on another voyage than to heaven. In 
the mean while they to. whom God gave victory, never brought to the king at Oxford 
the ſtate of their: Conlciences, that he ſhould "7 mp without confeſſion, more than 
a pope preſumes, to tell abroad what „“ con 


mes, to tell abroad what “ conflicts and accuſations,” men whom he 
never ſpoke. with, bave in cher own thoughts. We never read of any Englith 
king but one that was a confeflor, and his name was Edward; yet ſure it paſſed his 
ſkill to know thoughts, as this king takes upon him. But they who will not ſtick 
to ſlander men's inward conſciences, which they can neither ſee nor know, much lefs 
will care to ſlanidet outward actions, which they pretend to fee, though with ſenſes never 


* 9 N 


To judge of * his condition conquered,” and the' manner of © dying“ on chat ſide, 
by the ſober men that choſe it, would be his ſmall advantage: it being moſt notorious, 
that they who were hotteſt in his cauſe, the moſt of them were men oftener drunk, than 
by their good-will ſober, and very many of them fo fought and ſo died®. 

And that the Conſcience of any man ſhould grow fuſpicious, or be now convicted by 
any pretenſions in the parliament, which are now rs > falſe and unintended, there can 
be no juſt cauſe, For neither did they ever pretend to eſtabliſ his throne without our 

liberty and religion, nor religion without the word of God, nor to judge of laws by their 
being eſtabliſhed, but to eſtabliſh them by their being good and neceſſary. _ 

He tells the world © he often-prayed that all on his {ide might be as faithful to God = 
and their. own ſouls, as to him.” But kings, above all other men, have in their hands 
not to pray only, but to do. To make that prayer effectual, he ſhould hays oy paper? : 


as well as prayed. \ To pray and not to govern, is for a monk, and not a king. Tilt 


then he might be well aſſured they were more faithful to their luſt and rapine than to him. 
In the wonted predication of his own virtues he goes on to tell us, that to“ conquer 
he never deſired, but only to reſtore the laws and liberties of his people.” It had bees 


happy the ho ker. | ſto 


; Hear what deſcription an hiſtorian of that party gives of thoſe on the royal ſide. Newer hal any good u- 
taking fo many unworthy ettenidants ; ſuch horrid Hlaſphemers and valette arm cht ar aur bath Bad L quake to 
1; 1%, auch more to ſpeaks aubar mine rari have heard from feme of their lipe d but de di cn be thent is act agent 
uftneſs... eee, e ltr Ent ett 3 t n's Deſence of King Charles I. p. 165. 
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bad known at laſt, that by force to reſtore Jays abrogated by the legiſ- 
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4.72 An n Aber to Eikon 7 
lative parliament, is to conquer abſolutely both them ey law "let, Kith "TE 10 1. = 
berties, none ever oppreſſed them more, both in peace and war; kent like a maſter 
his arbitrary power, next as an enemy by hoflile invaſion. _ ; . 

And if his beſt friends feared 55705 and © he himſelf, in the temptation of anal 
my d it was not only Ar but friendly in \ the dang ef both to fear kim 42 


e takes Kine to be guilty in this 6 rang of coking ale; ka of: 2 
ower of ſome men: Thus all = ifies the . 

an act he counts to be his only guiltineſs 80 well be knew chat to continues f: 1 
liament, was to raiſe a war againſt himſelf; What were his actions then, and his . 1 
vernment the while? For never was it heard in all our ſtory, that parliaments made 
war on their kings, but on their tyrants; whoſe modeſty and e was tore , BM 

wanting to the parliament, than theirs to any of ſuch kings. 2 _ 

What he yielded was his fear; what he denied was his obſtinacy. 7. Ha | a a 1 
more, fear might perchance have ſaved him; had he granted. rg his ob | 
perhaps the ſooner delivered us. 5 N e 
e To review the occaſions of this war,” will be to them never too late late who y 

be warned by his example from the like evils : but to wiſh. only 4 1 conch 

will never expiate the fault of his unhappy beginnings. It is 10. on our fide th 

ſins of our lives not ſeldom fought. againſt us: but on their id | hoſe, 
grand ſin of their cauſe. a e 
How can it be otherwiſe, when he F here dient eee and indes * 8 
crilegiouſly, that we ſhould be ſubje& to him, though not further, 2 as far as 55 E 
us may be ſubject to God; to whom this 2 leaves no precedency ? He who 'Y 
deſires from men as much obedience and ſubjection, as we may all pay to God; defire: I 
not leſs than to be a God: a n far worſe than Ing "with BY Biſhop $ lands 1 1 I 
«Es ee ee 1 
His prayer is a ray er and a biin 3 ut ing is not DOI know- 4 
not that a little leven d pray the 1425 lump. It 00 ling purged out the leven & - Þ 
untruth, in telling God that the blood of his ſubje&s by him ſhed, was in his Juſtand b, 
neceſſary defence. Yet this is remarkable; God hath LE ſo ordered his prayel I 
as his own lips acquitted the parliament, not long before his death, of | the blood 1 
ſpilt in this war, ſo now his prayer unwittingly draws it upon himſelf. For Godt. 42 
putes not to any man the blood he ſpills in a juſt cauſe; and no man ever begged ü 9 
not imputing of that, which he in his juſtice could not impute: fo that now, whether | UW, 
purpoſely, or unaware, he hath confeſſed both to God and man the 9 uiltineſs & 
all this war to lie pon: his own head. The, de 
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X x. U pon the Reformation of the Times. - 


he, * 
. * 


HIS chapter cannot punCtually be ata ids! more repens th * 43 

can be excuſable : which perhaps have already been more E Un abou, 
 needful. As it preſents us with nothing new, ſo with his ex rerormt 
tion pitifully old, and tattered with continual uſing ; not only in is bock, bur inthe | 
words and writings of every papiſt and popiſh king. On the ſcene he thruſts'our firſt 
an antimaſque of two bugbears, Novelty and Perturbation ; that the ill looks and — 
of thoſe two, may as long as poſſible drive off all endeavours of a reformation. ': * 4 J 
ſought pope Adrian, by repreſenting the like vain terrors, to divert and diſſipate 

'zeal of thoſe reforming princes of t © age e before in Germany. And if. we credit edit La 
RT's ſermons, our papiſt here in England 3 the um dangers and — | 


d by arge, the Sin. « Whereas if thoſe fears 
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without pulling down his; and they ; were belt chi 
«* Chriſt's Government,“ out of 19 8 meaning it tical, h 
firm his: and this was that Which overtbrew it. „„ 
He profeſſes . to o his kingdom from Chan, 15 ro 4 Ke 
and the church's good.“ The pope and the king of Spain profels eyery- | 
and both his practice and all his'reaſonings, all his enmity 3 mit the true church we 
ſee hath been the ſame with theirs, fince the time that in his letter” to the Pope he al. 
ſured them both of his full compliance. Bat evil beginnings! ee Prong forth 8604 
concluſions :** they are his own words, and he ratified them by his 6wn ding. 'To 
the Pope he engaged himſelf to hazard life and eſtate for the Rae religion, whether 
in compliment he did i it, or in earneſt; and Göd, who ſtood nearer than he for com- 
plimepting minded, writ down thoſe; words; rhat according to his reſolution, ſo it 
ſhould come to paſs. He prays againſt «« Ls hypocr Pe wc he and EY, waſhings,” a 
prayer to him moſt pertinent, but choaks it; OWE. W rds which pray him 
N into on _ errors en mg) . * we * ay 34 N 8 i 


of gresteßt Weener! "4 
romiſes/and folemn e 


let the people ſee what faith there was in all his p | 
were © tranſmitted to public view by ſpecial order of the p tliament. 4k They dilcovered 
| his good affection to papiſts and Iriſh rebels, the ſtric * intelligence he held, the 
pernicious and wesen peace he made with them, not ſeolnelted, but rather ſol. 
liciting, which by all inyocations that were holy he had in N a ph They re · 
vealed his endeavours to bring in foreign forces, Iriſh, French, Dutch.” Lorta ners, 
and our old invaders the Danes upon us, beſides his beers 99 arts in 
treating: to ſum up all, they ſhewed him governed by a woman. All which, thouph 
fuſpected vehemently before, and from good grounds believed, io by him and his ad- 
herents peremptorily denied, were, by the o nd of Hee! cat et,” viſible to all men 


under his own hand. 3335; 86 
r ſing | Kim dock cauſe, and 


The parliament therefore, to clear themſe ves of aſp, 
that the people might no longer be abuſed and e as they call” it, by fallities and 
court impudence, in matters of ſo high concerhment ; to let then” know on what terms 
their duty ſtood, and the kingdom's peace, conceived it moſt expedient and neceſſary 
that thoſe letters ſhould: be made 7 This the King affirms was by them done 
without © honour and civility:“ words, which if they contain not in thein, as in the 
language of a courtier moſt en a0 bay do not, more of ſübſtance and reality than 
compliment, ceremony, court-fawging and diſſembling, enter not 1 ſuppoſe further 
than the ear into any wiſe man's conſideration. Matters were not then be 
parliament and a king their enemy, in that ſtate of trifling, as to obſerve t c 
cial vanities. But if honour and civility mean, as they did of old, diſcretion, honeſty, 
| a and plain truth, it will be then maintained againſt any ſect of choſe Caba- 
what that the parliament in doing what they did with thoſe lett ul ee wr 
honour and civility no diminution. The reafons are Alpa heard. A 
And that it is with none more familiar than with kings, to erahlgten the 1 of 
all honour and civility, there ſhould not want exam les good fore; if brevity would 
permit; in point of letters, this one mall ſuffice. The Dutcheſs of Burgundy, and 
heir of Duke Charles, had promifed to her ſuhjeck Phe the intendec ed no otherwiſe to 


govern, than by advice of the three eftares ; but t 
5 view | that the had reſolved to commit wholl 5 5 ging el her aff 0 0 four er 
: i 1 l N 
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ſons, whom. PAP The thaw e not doubting the ſinoerlty of her och 
word, ſend embaſſadors to Lewis, who then Artast — 
Burgundy. The L taking hold of this occaſion to ſet them at diviſion among 
themſelves, queſtioned. their credence : which, when they offered to produce with their 
inſtructions, he not only thews them the private fetter of their cncheſs, bur gives it 
them to carry home, wherewith to affront her; which they did, ſhe denying it ſtoutly ; 3 
till they, ſpreading it before her face in a full aſſernbly, „ convicted her of an open lye. 


neſs, he i 


dence re 


by that letter in his royal ſecreſy. eee ATT er e een e. 
from an enemy, be made public to the beſt advantages of them that win them, to the 
diſcovery of { ch important truth or falſhood. Was it not more diſnonourable in him- 
ſelf to feign ſuſpicions and jealoufies, : which we firſt found” among thoſe letters, touch- 
ing the chaſtity of his N thereby to gain aſſiſtance fro: 
in vindication of his ſiſter?” The damſel of Burgundy at fight of het own letter was 
ſoon blank, and more ingenuous than to Naga eur ting; but this man, whom 
nothing will convince, thinks by talking world without end, to make good his inte- 


nothing out of them but phraſes, hal be counted 5 
both there and here, chat conſtaney to His wife! is ſet if place 
are in his naturalities no better than I eie 16 Toi tte wy e 
He would work the people to a perſuaſion,” that's 1 f 2 de wier be. che 

be happy.“ What ſhould hinder them ?” Were they afl born twins of Hippocrates 
with him and his fortune, one birth, one 'boriat?” I were a nation miſerable indeed, 


pended upon one man. The happineſs of a nation Sollte n in true rel 
Juſtice, prudence, temperande] fortitude, and the contempt of 
They in whomſoever theſe virtues dwell eminently, need not Kings e em hap- 
py, but are the architects of their own happineſs; and whether to welter dthers 
are not leſs chan kings. But in tüm, which of theſe virtues were to be found, that 


houſhold, which was-the-moſt licentiou 
But che opening of: his lenters|was deli 
ciliation deſperate.” Are the lives of ſo many 
freedom of their countty, e be ſo lighted, as 
ment without juftice done them? Whar eg not of by war 43 flacghtek ſhould we 
fear to make deſperate by opening g his letters? Which fact he wouſd parkllel with 


ed: el the: parliament “ to make all Re con · 


tee med the Father of os Country, but the Urſtfouy yl nor had He ever before mefitec 

that former title 1 eee 8 1 nee N MI i e- :40þ 
6; He thanks © dhe PR N ot panty Pear this with pat ence, But with chartey forgive 

the doers.“ Is not this meet mockery, to thank God for what he can do, but will not? 

For is it patience to impure. Barbariſm and Iahumanity to the opening of an enemy's 

letter, or is it charity to clothe them with curſes in his prayer, whom he hath forgi 

in his diſcourſe ? In which praper, to ſhew how readily he can return good for ce 


alſo; for the diſmantling of his letters he wiſhes “ they may be covered with the cloak 
of confuſion. ” Which 1 ſuppoſe they do reſign with much plans an both very, 
badge and cognizance, to them who choſe rather to be he A an wy f bis will, 


to the duke of . 


Which, although Comines the hiſtorian much — "is u Gecd toe harſh and diſhs- 

nourable in them who were ſubjects, and not at war with their princeſs,” yet to his maſ- 

ter Lewis, who firſt divulged thoſe letters, to the open ſuaming of that young gover- 
putes no inciviffty or diſhonour at all, We yo oe fo a certain confi- | 


With much more reaſon then may letters not interc ercepted only, but won in ben 
m the King of Denmark, a 


grity and fair dealing, contradicted by his Own” hand and ſeal; They who ean pick 
bees rt eee — * 


not worth che name of à nation, bur arace of idiots, whoſe ha appineſs and welfare de- 


might extend to the making happy, or the well. governing of ſo much as His" e | 
3s and ill governed in the whole land? 111 


egy faithful men that aortic 14 


Cham's revealing of his {ather's nakedneſs; when he at that time could be no way el. 


the parliament, and that if they take away his coat; he can let them have his cloak: 
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then to ſtand againſt him, as men by nature free, born and created with Fetter tithe to ther. 
a a Ireen ve and. Ot 4 litle to thai 

freedom, than any king hath. to his crotpꝛn. fille to theis 
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THE king's coming in, whether to the Scots or Engliſh, deſetved ho thank. > g. 
1 Neceſſity was his Counſellor; and that ag Bade+: nh both ee Me 
every where manifeſt. Some ſay his purpoſe was to have come to London, -till hearing 
how ſtrictly it was proclaimed, that no man ſhould conceal him, he diverted his r 
But that had been a frivolous excuſe : and beſides,” he himſelf rehearſing the conſulta- 
tions had, before he took his journey, ſhews us cleatly that he was determined to ad. 
venture “ upon their loyalty who firſt began his troubles.” And that the Scots had 5. 
tice of it before, hath been long ſince brought to light. What prudence there could 
be in it, no man can imagine; malice there might be, by raiſing new jealouſies to di- 
vide friends. For beſides his diffidence of the Engliſh, it was no ſmall 'diſhonour . 
he put upon them, when rather than yield himſelf to the parliament of England, he 
yielded to a —_— army of Scots in England, paid for their ſervice here, not in Scotch, 
coin, but in Engliſh filver ; nay, who from the int beginning of theſe troubles; what 
with brotherly affiſtance, and what with monthly pay, have defended their own liberty 
and conſciences at dur charge, However, it was a hazardous and raſh journey Taken, 
<< to reſolve riddles in mens loyalty,” who had more reaſon to miſtruſt the riddle of ſuch. 
_ a diſguiſed yielding; and to put ' himſelf in their hands whoſe leyalty was a riddle to 
him, was not the courſe to be reſolved of it, but to. tempt it. What Providence de- 
nied to force, he thought it might grant to fraud, which he ſtiles Prudence : but pro- 
vidence was not cozened with diſguiſes, neither outward nor inward. es ate 
To have known © his greateſt danger in his ſyppoſed ſafety, and his great ty 
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x Bey but wiles, | continually to move I 
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wer in them than the words of another nan. 
He adores reaſon as Domitian did Minerva, and calls her the“ Divineſt power,” 
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4 121 . 
in Englund mould 4. fell their king,” as Re bimſelf here affirms, 
and for 4 * price fo much above chat, which tle coverouſneſs of Judas was con- 
rented with to en our Saviour, is ſo ful an infam and diſhongur caſt upom them, 88. 
befirs none to vindicate but themſelves. And it were but friendly counſel to wiſh them 


beware the ſon, Who comes among them with a firm belief chat they ſold his father. 


The reſt of this chapter he ſacrifices. to the echo of His conſcience, out- babling creeds- 
and ave's; glorying in his teſolute obſtinacy,. and as it were wwumphing how + evident 
it is now, chat not evil counſellors,” but he himſelf hath been the author of all our trou- 
feſtly to have annihilated all our laws and liberties, hath the confidence to perſuade us. 

But he who neither'by his own letters and commiffons under hand and ſeal,. nor by 
his own actions held as in a mirror before his face, will be convinced to ſee his faults, 


can much leſs be won upon by any force of words, neither he, nor any that take after 


him; | 


hon that reſpect are no more to be diſputed. with, than they who deny prinei- 
ples. No queſtion then, but the parliament did wiſely in their decree at laſt, to make; 


no more addreſſes. For how unalterable his will was, that would have been our Lord, 
how utterly averſe from the parllament and reformation during his conſinement, we may- 
behold in this ehapter. But to be ever anfwering fruitleſs repetitions, I ſhould become 
liable to anfwer for the ſame myſelf. He borrows David's pſalms, as he charges the 
aſſembly of divines in his twentieth diſcourſe, Iochave ſet forth old .catechiſras and 


holier theft. For ſuch kind of borrowing as this, 


among good authors is accounted Plagiary. However, this was more tolerable tha 
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Pamela's prayer, ſtolen out of Sir Philipp. 
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Chaplain is a thing ſo diminutive and inconſiderable, that how he 


4 


here among matters of ſo great concernment, to take ſuch room up in the diſ- 
courſes of a prince, if it be not wondered, is to be ſmiled at. Certainly. by me, ſo mean 

an argument Hall not be written; but I ſhall huddle him, as he does. prayers... The 
ſeripture owns no ſuch order, no ſuch function in the church; and the church not 
owning them, they are left, for aught 1 know, to fuch.a further examining as the ſons, 
of Sceva the Jeu met with. Biſhops or preſbyters we know, and deacons we know, 


but what are chaplains? In ſtate perhaps they, may be liſted among the upper ſerving- 
men of ſome great houſhold,, and be admitted to ſome ſuch. place, as may ſtile them. 
the ſewers, or. the yeomen · uſhers of devotion, where the maſter is too.-reſty, or. too. - 


rich to. ſay his on prayers,. or to bleſs his own, table. Wherefore ſhould the parlia- 
ment then take ſuch-implements of the ceurt.cup-board into their eonſideration "They: 
knew them to have been the, main corrupters at. the king's elbow they knew the 
king to. have been always their. moſt attentive ſcholar and imitator,, and of a. 


child to have ſucked from them and their cloſet-work all his impotent principles of 
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tyranny i ſtition. While therefore they had any hope left of his reclaiming, 
theſe ſawers of 


of a ſcul? But when they found. him paſt cure, and that he to himſelf was grown = 
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ma ignant tares they kept aſunder from him, and ſent to Him ſuch os 
the miniſters and other zealous perſons. as, they thought were beſt able to. inſtru&t 
him, and to convert him. What could religion herſelf have done more, to the ſaying 
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8 evil on confer of all, the hey ded hn kim 10t his pla: 6 
and ſome of them attended or elſe were ar hin — Se 
he makes more lamentation for the want of his chaplains, than ſuperſtitious Micah 
did to the:Dahifes,, who; had taken away is prieſt; „ Ne have = 


; my Gods which I madd, ee and what have'l more?” And perhaps the w 
ſtory of Micah:might. ſquare not unf ly © this argument4, 55; Now know. '. faith 
roi Lord will de ma good, lecing I have a Levice to my prieft,” Micah bad 
great a care that his >neſt ſhould be Me 8 1 ing had tkat his ſhould. be Apo. 
ſtolical; yet both in an error touching thei r prieſts, H and Private oriſons we * 
nmt to be officiated by prieſts; for neither r apperrain only to their office f 
Kings heretofore; David, Solomon and id oth Orme who might 4 prieſt. 
hood, yet rnight pray in public, yea in the Mp while 7 5 e themſelves it ſtood 
and heard. What lad * vt Tort 77525 his own mattins with- 


Ke: hom, 107 15 Bray 


8 
was doubtleſs 3 [60 ee in it, which made him ſo i lon bel 805 his 
claglaing _ him, who unte not on the TomiFinens, bur I ee 850 
of his deſigns. „ 
The miniſters which were bent him, no marvel ho lenduted not; for they pr hed 
repentance to him: the others gave him eaſy confeſſion; eaſy, abſolution, nay. 1 ength- 
ened his hands, and hardened his heart, by upplaudi him in his wilful wa 586. To 
them he was an Ahab, totheſe a Conſtantine 37 it mot follow then, that they to him 
were as 'uriwelcome-as Eliah was to Ahab, theſe a8 dear and plenſing as Amaziah the 
prieſt of Bethel was to Jeroboam. Thele had learn well the leſſon that would pleaſe; 
Prophecy not againſt Bethel, for it is the king's chapel, the king's court;“ and had 
taught the king to ſay of thoſe miniſters which the parliament had ge $6 Amos hath. 
conſpired againſt me, the land is not able to bear all his werds. 2+ 
Returning to our firſt parallel, his king looked upon his prelates, * as 5 — 9 voter 
the ſacrilegious eyes of many rapaciaus feformers: and there Wa as great. fear of {a- 
crilege Ben Micah 125 his E tiff wick their holy treafure; about the loſs whereof 
there was ſuch curſing, they made a graven and a 14 8 image, and got a prieſt of 
their own. To let go his criticizing about the ſound of prayers, imperious;/ rude, or 
paſſionate,” modes of his own deviſing, we are in danger to fall again upon the flats 
and ſhallows of liturgy.” Which if 1 ſhould repeat again,” -would turn my: anſwers into 
Reſponfories, and beget another'litargy, having too much of one already. 
This only I ſhall add, that if the heart, as he alledges, oannot ſafely ** join with ano- 
cher man's extetnporal ſtifficiency,” becauſe we know not ſo exactly whe they mean to 
ſay; ; then thoſe public in et made in the temp'e by thoſe forenamed: kings, and by the 
apoſtles in the congregation, and by the ancient chriſtians for above'three geg 8 
before liturgies came in, were with the people made in van. 
After he hath acknowledged that kings heretefore rayed without chaplains, even 
publicly in the temple it{elf, and that every © private believer is invęſted with a royal 
prieſthood ;” yet like one that reliſhed not what he ( taſtec of the heavenly pift, and the 
ood word of God,” whoſe name he ſo confidently takes into his mouth; he frames to 
Senſe! impertinent and vain reaſons, why he ſhould rather | pray by the: officiating mouth 
70 a Cloſer-chaplain'® 22 5 Tl eir prayers,” ſaith he, „ are more prævalent, they flow 
minds more enlighte ned, from affe ons" le difttated?®? Admit chis true, 
Wach hor, this 15 be ſomething faid as to their prayets fer him hut what avails 
it to their praying with bim? Tf his own mind * be incumbered with ſecular affairs, 
what helps it his particular prayer, though the mind of his chaplain be not wandring, 


iy after new PET" or his dinner? The W of one man in prayer, 9 4 
"Ss no 
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of r neither can his ſpiritual 
de made dor. Anta ee of Reds, avother map abilities. Let him 
to have more light in, hicnſelf, ; and nor ta w ralk by another man's lamp, but to. get oil 


caſt from him, a8 in a chriſtian, warfare, that ſecular incum< 
branch = brad ge 0 iy his load 
becauſe a ex man's 4$ "INTE Pions. 1 8 
throu are like the apples of; Asphalte, pPPEarle Feen to the ſudden eye, 8 7 
look well 75 — them, or at le but touch 948 and they turn into eind ers. | 1 
In his praytt be remembers what © volces of jo and gladneſs” there were in his chap- | RN. 
pel, &, ” in his e between che ſinging: men and the organs 3. and chis 
was ** unity of ſpiris.1 in the bond. of peace: the vanity, ſuperſtition. and miſdevotion. 
of which bra Wag a Kandal far, near: Nene {.many things were ſung, and 
bee op We eee . art 
eps e can. Jin eir hearts to extemporal prayers. t y 
makes no - fin bow they fac join. their Mins. ea dot 


1 * 


ieve that G d is 00.1 more moved. vi proger. 
truly, ham le, are moved with the penoed: ſpeceb of 3 
Finally, O ye miniſters, 96 pluraliſt, aye ie prefarve ary ITE 1 7 | 
ever open 40 gon bellies, read I. what work he makes N your wares,. your gally- = | | 
out your Balms and Cordials, is print; and not only your ſweet Sippets ib widows 

ouſes, but the huge gobbets where with be charges you to have devoured: houſes and 

the. © houſes of your hrethren, your king, au your God Urea 
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TT 1 on axle «Bible io his! 1 3 3 
hol ſayings in-abuntlance;, but to make them bis own, is a work of Dare only | 
from a He borrows here many penitential verſes eut of David's plalms..- S0 di 
many, peat thoſe Iſraelites, who had revohead: rota the true wor of God, invent ; 
to themſelves inſtruments. of muſic like David,“ and probably pſalms alſo like his, 
and yet the prophet Amos complains heavily. agninſt . "Dons prove how ſhort 
this is of true repentance, I, will recite the penitence of others Who harr epented in 
words not borrowed, but their own, and yet by the Gn IO Ir wn * 8 
: depron 11 141i an © wo $35.44 = 144 ney * i 1 MEALS «771 234 mY 1h 
ſaid uvto the Lord, & My iniquity as greater than I can [bear :1bibold! 
haſt r day from the face of the earth, and from thy face ſhall 1 be Org 
And when Efau heard the words of his father, he cried with. an excectling bitter 
cry, and ſaid; Bleſs-me, even me alſo, O my fathers; nene place TIN : 
though he ſought it carefully with tears. Heb. 12. | | 
And Pharoh.faid to. Moſes, the Lord. Aae ven Land-cy peopleare wicked, 
have ſinned againſt the Lord your God, and a 
Wen Balaam ſaid, ler we die the dew | thoghteous, and le N ſt nd be 
Ke nls 5 GG of 5 
80 And Sal aid to Samuel, I have ined, for I have tranſgraied the commandment. „ 
of the Lord; yet honour me now, I pray thee, before the elders of my people. „ 
« And nden A dag hed. chejmonds of Bliah, ba gen his 7x0 wow bas fackelork 9 
eee 34 5 115 hs 1 0 
+45 1 inde 410 4 a "IR Eb . 12 
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elſe will never be the leſs heavy, 
Houriches and colours examined 
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| howled upon 


their beds. 


60 Therefore, Feb the 0 jos have not e cheat: when the 
They return, but not to the moſt high; * Hoſea vii. * Ye. 4 


„ And Judas ſaid, J have finned, in chat I have betrayed innocent blood. . : 
„And Simon Magus ſaid, Pray bas 0 dhe Lord 
come upon me.. 


eſe. dolce! pains both. to aueh and 0 repent 


All 
of them in their own "rears not in David's. But tra 
of imitatirs 
and his father's houſe (God 
thy anger I beſeech' hed be 


he in earneſt made that con 
that ſin; 
the guiliy 


Hitherto his meditations, now his vows; 5 which as the vows of h poc 
are moſt common 


David's K 


diſpoſing it) by 
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Me, 1 chat! none of theſe: ting 


KL 
15 . 1 op #7 N 


t in their own” -w rds, aid | man 
ted with the vain oſtentation 
e, not his life, obſerve, how he brings re + vin | 
his uſurped and ill-imitated: 
paint me and my father's houſe; as for the 
have they done? For if David indeed ſinned in humbring che peof 
feſfion,” and acquitted the whole: 
then doth this king, uſing the ſame words, bear witneſs againſt himſelf to be 
perſon z and-either in his ſoul and conſcience here 
8 9 or elle abuſes the words of David, and diſſembles groſiy to the 
0 


"ALLE 


acquits the 


arliar 


e 2 which 5 
people from the guilt of 


zent and 
very face 


which is apparent in the next line; wherein he accuſes even the church itſelf 
to God, as if ſhe were the church's: enemy, for having overcome his tyranmy by the 
powerful and miraculous might of God's manifeſt. arm: For to other ſtre 
midſt of our divifions and diſorders, who can attribute our victories? Thus had this 
miſerable man no worſe enemies to ſollicit and mature his own deſtruction, from the 


haſteded ſentence of divine juſtice, than the obdurate * which . "out 
| himſelf out of his own mouth. 


ngth in the 


rites ule. 10 be, | 
abſurd, and ſome wicked. Jacob vowed that God ſhould be his 


God, if he granted him but what was neceſſary to perform that vow, life and ſubſiſt- 


ence; but the obedience proffered here is nothing ſo cheap. He who too 
to be offered nineteen. Front 
in as many articles. 

If he will continue has light,” or 1 thi 


to his ſenſe; 


ok 1 a 


1 4 
fp r 
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ook fo went 
ſitions uy the aw. ne ee here with Buy almoſt | 


at CPE of 1 goſpel, which * 
among his prelates, ſertle their luxuries, and make them 


© * 


10 


* Abs 


rgeous bi 
If he will © reſtore” the grievances and miſchiefs of thoſe obſolete and 


which the parliament without his conkane hath abrogmed, and will ſuffer 
executed according 7 


l 


LSE 
1 Ya 


« Tf he will ſuppreſs the many {chiſins in church,” to contradict himſe 


parliament; | 
If he will © be # ation him” t to Wander voice aud the niliriasns as + ock as ro ſay, to 


arbitrary power, which he wron 
If he will turn the hearts o 
in the liturgy, and their paſſive obedience to the king; 


— 
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- which he hath foretold muſt and ſhall come to paſs, Ind: will remove re 
the greateſt {chiſm- of all, and factions | in _ by: RIES he ie, we e 
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pin Jaws, 
—— hey 


in that 
rmation as 
p leaf the 


fully avers to be the Right of his Predeceſſors; 
his people” to their old cathedral apt Tapi ervic 


If he will quench” the army, and withdraw our forces from: vichſtanding th 


piracy of Rupert, and the plotted Iriſh invaſion; 


If he will bleſs him with the freedom” of Biſhops again in \ the houſe of peers 
of fugitive delinquents in the houſe of commons, and deliver the honour of 15: run 


into his hands, from the moſt natural and due protection of the * 
them with the dangerous enterprize of being e 00 tee 0 


malice of his en oppoſition; 


peers, ind 


7 entruſted 


=; 6c x 


« If he will ep him from tha ee of 8 _ counſels 


f "Al = 


law, and oath of his coronation he-ought:to do, and not to call that Sacrilege Which 
neceſſity through the continuance of his own civil war hath compelled them to; neceſ- 


ſity, which made David eat the ſhew-bread, made Ezekiah take all the ſilver which was 


found in God's houſe, and cut off the geld which overlaid thoſe doors and pillars, and 


give it to Senacherib ; neceſſity, which oft times made che primicive church to ſell her 


facred utenſils, even to the communion-chalice;  - |. 

ce If he will reſtore him to a capacity of glorifying hinr by doing” that boch in church 
and ſtate, which muſt needs diſhonour and pollute his name; 

If he will bing him again with peace, honour and ſafety to his chief city,” / without 
repenting, without ching for the blood ſpilt, only! fora few politic: conceſſions, which 
| are as good as nothing; 


<« Tf he will put __ the ſword i into his hand, to puniſh” thoſe chat have delivered 


us, and to protect delinquents againſt the juſtice of parliament; 

Then, if; it be poſſible to reconcile contradictions, he ll priſe him by diſplealing 
him, and ſerve him by diſſerving him. 

« His glory,” in the gaudy co and painted windows, N rochets, akars, and 
the chanted ies 2 ſhall d 5 to him“ than the eſtabliſhing his crown in 
righteouſneſs, and the ſpiritual 1 wer. of religion. 


* He will pardon thoſe that have offended him in particular, „ but there ſhall want 


no ſubtle ways to be even with them upon another ſcore of their ſuppoſed offences againſt 


the commonwealth z whereby he may at once affect the glory of a ſeeming juſtice, and 


| rgive them as to his own Ferenc, and 


fx. 
** 


deſtroy them pleaſantly, while he W to 
outwardly bewails them. . _ 
Theſe are the conditions of his treating with God, to > whom he bates: nothing of what 


he ſtood upon with, the parliament: as if commiſſions of array could deal with him alſo. 
But of all theſe conditions, as it is now evident i in our eyes, God accepted none, but 


that final petition which he ſo oft, no doubt but by the ſecret judgment of God, impor - 


tunes againſt his own head; praying God, That his mercies might be ſo toward him, 
as his reſolutions of truth and peace were toward his people.” lt follows then, God hav- 
ing cut him off, without granting any of theſe. mercies, that his reſolutions v were 2s 


ge as his vous were TORE + : 


23 
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XVI Upon the Army $ gl Fe the King at Helmby, - 


To give account to royalifts what was done with their vanquiſhed king, yielded up : 


into our hands, is not to be expected from them whom God hath made his con- 


querors. And for brethren to debate and rip up their falling out in the ear of a com- 
mon enemy, thereby making him the judge, or at leaſt the well- -pleaſed auditor of their 
diſagreement, is neither wiſe nor comely. To the king therefore, were he living, or to 
his party yet remaining, as to this action, there belongs no anſwer. Emulations, all 


men know, are incident among military men, and are, if they exceed not, pardonable. 


But ſome of the former army, eminent enough for their own martial deeds, and preva- 
lent in the houſe of commons, touched with envy to be ſo far outdone by a new model 
which they contemned, took advantage of preſbyterian and independent names, and 
the virulence of ſome miniſters, to raiſe diſturbance. And the war being then ended, 
thought ſlightly to have diſcarded them, who had faithfully done the work, without 5 
their due pay, and the reward of their invincible valour. But they who had the ſword 
yet in their hands, diſdaining to > be made the firſt objects of . and oppreſſion, 


You, 1. Qq q ; | | FEE after 


ment, and ning S9 Oo they adviſe him to, which in all reaſon, and by the +l ; 


after all that expetice of cheir blood for juſtiee and che common betty, (ze upon 
the king their priſoner, whom nothing but their marchiels'deetls had brought. fo 165 as 
to ſurrender up his perſon: though he, to ſtir up new difcord, choſe rather to give up 
himſelf a captive: to his own country- men, who leſs had won him. This in"liketihoed 
might have grown to ſome height of miſchief; partly chrougfr the ftrife which was kin. 
| ling between our elder and our” younger warriors; but chieffy ckrough the ſeditious 
tongues of ſome falſe miniſters, more zealous againſt ſcHiſriſs, chan apain(t fheir own 
ſimony and plura'ities, or watchful of the common enertiy, whoſe ſubrle itifiniiations had 
got ſo far in among them, as with all diligence to-blbw tHe coals, But it pleaſed God 
not to embroil and put to eonfuſwon his Whole people for the perverſeneſs of a few. 
The growth of our diſſention was either prevented, or ſdon quieted'? the enemy ſoon 
deceived of his rejoicing, and tlie King efpecially: diſappointed of not the meaneſt morſe} 
that his hope preſented him, to ruin us by our diviſion. And'beltig” now fo nigh the 
end, we may the-berter be at leiſure to ſtay awhile, arid Heat him commenting upon his 
e - £5 n gs Te Ea, 
He ſaith of his furpriſal, that it was # motion etcentiic and irregular.” What 
then? his own alluſion from the celeſtial bodies, purs uv in mind chat irregular motions 
may be neceſſary on earth; ſometimes, as welFas confſtatitly in tieaveti.. Tat is not always 
beſt which is moſt regular to written law. Greut worthies heretofore, by diſobeying 
law, oft · times have ſaved the commonwealth; and the law aſterward hy firtn-decree hath 
approved that planętary motion, that unblameable exorbitancy in „ . 
He means no good to either independent or preſbyterian, and yer his parable like that 
of Balaam, is over- ruled to pertend them good, far beſids his intention. Thoſe Twins 
that ſtrove encloſed in the wõmb of Rebecca, were the ſeed of Abraham; the younger 
undoubtedly gained the heavenly birth right; the elder, though ſupplanted in his ſimile, 
ſhall yet no queſtion find a better portion than Eſau found, and far above his uncircum. 
„% dd , d, BN oh 
He cenſures, and in eenſuring ſeems to hope it will be an ill omen, that they who build 
Jeruſalem divide their tongues and hands. But his hope failed him with his example; for 
that there were diviſions both of tongues and hands at the building of Jeruſalem, the ſtory 
would have certified him; and yet the work proſpered: and if God will, fo may this, 
notwithſtanding all the craft and malignant wiles of Sanballat and Tobiah, adding what 
fuel they can to our diſſentions; or the indignity of his compariſon, that likens us to 
thoſe ſeditious Zealots whoſe inteſtine fury brought deſtruction to the laſt Jeruſalem. 
It being now no more in his hand to be revenged on his oppoſers,. he ſeeks: to ſatiate 
his fancy with the imagination of ſome revenge upon them from above; and like one who 
in a drowth obſerves the ſky, he fits and watches when any thing will drop, that might 
ſolace him with the likeneſs of a puniſhment” from heaven upon us; which he.ſtrait ex- 
pounds how he pleaſes. No evil can befal the parliament or city, but he poſitively in- 
terprets it a judgment upon them for his ſake; as if the very manuſcript of God's judg- 
ments had been delivered to his cuſtody and: expoſition. But his reading declares it 
well to be a falſe copy which he uſes: diſpenſing often to his own bad deeds and ſucceſſes 
the teſtimony of divine favour, and to the good deeds and ſucceſſes of other men, di- 
vine wrath and vengeance. But to counterfeit the hand of God, is the boldeſt of all 
forgery: And he who without warrant, but his own fantaſtic ſurmiſe, takes upon him 
perpetually to unfold the ſecret and unſearchable myſteries of high providence, is likely 
for the moſt part to miſtake and ſlander them; and approaches to the madneſs of thoſe | 
reprobate thoughts, that would wreſt the ſword of juſtice out of God's hand, and employ 
it more juſtly in their own conceit. It was a ſmall thing to contend with the parliament 
about ſole power of the militia, when we ſee him doing little leſs than laying hands on 
the weapons of God himſelf, which are his judgments, to wield and manage them 


An Anſwer to Eikon Baſilike. 48; 
by the ſway and bent of his own frail cogitations. Therefore © they that by tumults 
own army for new tumults. “ ae 221 Err S 150 e tee e IO Wien RIO gt 

Firſt, note here his confeſſion, that thoſe tumults were che firſt occaſion of raiſing 


ns 


armies, and by conſequence that he himſelf raiſed them firſt, againſt thoſe ſuppoſed tu- 
mults: But who occaſioned thoſe tumults, or who made them fo, being at firſt nothing 
more than the unarmed and peaceable concourſe of people, hath been diſeuſſed already. 
And that thoſe pretended tumults were chaſtized by their own army for new tumults, is 
not proved by a game at tic-tac with words ; '® tumults and-armies, armies andtumults,” 
but ſeems more like che method of a juſtice irrational than divine. 
If the city were chaſtened by the army for new tumules, the reaſon is by himſelf ſet 
down evident and immediate, their new tumu'ts.” With what ſenſe can it be referred 
then to another far-fetched ee cauſe that happened ſo many years before, and 
in his ſuppoſition only as a cauſe? Manlius defended hy capitol and the Romans from 
their enemies the Gauls: Manlius for ſedition afterward was by the Romans thrown head- = 
long from the capitol; therefore Manlius was 333 by divine juſtice for defending 
the capitol, becauſe in chat place puniſhed for ſedition, and by thoſe whom he defended. | 0 
This is his logie upon divine juſtice; and was the ſame before upon the death of Sir 
John Hotham. And here again, «ſuch as were content to fee him driven away by un- 
ſuppreſſed tumults, are now forced to fly to an army.“ Was this a judgment? was it | x 
not a mercy rather, that chey had a noble and victorious army ſo near at hand to fly to? 140 
From God's juſtice, he comes down to man's juſtice. Thoſe few of both houſes, who 8 1 
at firſt withdrew with him from the vain pretence of tumults, were counted deferters ; = 
therefore thoſe many muſt be alſo deſerters who withdrew afterwards from real tumults : _— 
as if it were the place that made a parliament, and not the end and cauſe. Becauſe it is 
denied that thoſe were tumults from which the king made ſhew of being driven, is it 
therefore of neceſſity implied, that there could be never any tumults for the future? If 
ſome men fly in craft, may not other men have cauſe to fly in earneſt? But mark the dif- 
ference between their flight and his; they ſoon returned in ſafety to their places, he not 
till after many years, and then a captive to receive his puniſnment. So that their flying, 
whether the cauſe be conſidered or the event, or both, neither juſtified him, nor con- 
demned u ‚ S e mp ß ĩð ONT PSPOG SY PO 
But he will needs have vengeance to purſue and overtake them; though to bring it in, 
it coſt kim an inconvenient and obnoxious compariſon, As the mice and rats overtook 
a German biſhop.” I would our mice and rats had been as orthodoxal here, and had fo ; =—_— 
purſued all his agen” wr io England; then vermin had rid away vermin, which now [9 
hath loſt the lives of too many thouſand honeſt men to oo. 


He cannot but obſerve this divine juſtice, yet with ſorrow and pity.” But ſorrow | [ 
and pity in a weak and over- maſtered enemy, is looked upon nootherwiſe than as the aſhes 7 = 
of his revenge burnt out upon itſelf: or as the damp of a cooled fury when we ſay, it gives. 0 g 
But in this manner to ſit ſpelling and obſerving divine juſtice upon every accident and 
ſlight diſturbance that may happen humanly to- the affairs of metf, is but another frag- 1 * 
ment of his broken revenge; and yet the ſhrewdeſt and the cunningeſt obloquy that can _ 
be thrown upon their actions. For if he can perſuade men that the parliament and their | 

_ cauſe is purſued with divine vengeance, he hath attained his end, to make all men for- 
ſake them, and think the worſt that can be thought of ten. 
Nor is he only content to ſuborn divine juſtice in his cenſure of what is paſt, but he 
aſſumes the perſon of Chriſt himſelf ro prognoſticate over us what he wiſhes would come. 
So little is any thing or perſon ſacred from him, no not in heaven, which he will not 
uſe, and put on, if it my ſerve him plauſibly to wreck his ſpleen, or eaſe his mind 
upon the parliament. Although, if ever fatal blindneſs did both attend and puniſh wil- 
fulneſs, if ever any enjoyed not comforts for neglecting counſel belonging to their peace, 


Fo 


* 
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it was in none more conſpicuouſly brought to paſs than in himſelf: and his predictions apainſt 
the parliament and their adherents have for the moſt part been verified upon his own head, 


and upon his chief coι²u funf og ot te dr eek bes 
He concludes with high praiſes of the army. But praiſes in an enemy are' ſuperfluous 
or ſmell of craft ; and the army ſhall not need his praiſes, nor the — worſe | 
for his accuſing prayers that follow. Wherein, as his charity can be no way comparable 
to that of Chriſt, ſo neither can his aſſurance that they whom he ſeems to pray for, in 
doing what they did againſt him, knew not what they did.“ It was but arrogance there. 
fore, and not charity, to lay ſuch ignorance to others in the ſight of God, till he himſelf 
had been infallible, like him whoſe peculiar words he overweeningly aſſumes. 


XXVII. Intitled to the Prince of Wales. - 


HAT the king wrote to his ſon, as a father, concerns not us; what he wrote to 
| bim as a king of England, concerns not him; God and the parliament having 
now otherwiſe diſpoſed of England. But becauſe I ſee it done with ſome artifice and la- 
bour, to poſſeſs the people that they might amend their preſent condition, by his or by his 
ſon's reſtorement, I ſhall ſhew point by point, that although the king had been re-in- 
ſtalled to his deſire, or that his ſon admitted, ſhould obſerve exactly all his father's pre- | 
cepts, yet that this would be ſo far from conducing to our happineſs, either as a remedy 
to the preſent diſtempers, or a prevention of the like to come, that it would inevitably 
throw us back again into all our paſt and fulfilled miſeries; would. force us to fight over 
again all our tedious wars, and put us to another fatal ſtruggling for liberty and life, 

more dubious than the former. In which, as our ſucceſs hath been no other than our 
cauſe ; fo it will be evident to all poſterity, that his misfortunes were the mere conſe- 
quence of his perverſe judgment. he, MT EIN 
Firſt, he argues from the experience of thoſe troubles whieh both he and his ſon have 
had, to the improvement of their piety and erge- by the way bears witneſs in 
his own words, that the corrupt education of his youth, which was but glanced at only 
in ſome former paſſages of this anſwer, was a thing neither of mean conſideration, nor 
untruly charged upon him or his ſon: himſelf confeſſing here, that © court-delights are 
prone either to root up all true virtue and honour, or to be contented only with ſome 
leaves and withering formalities of them, without any real fruits tending to the public 
good. Which preſents him ſtill in his own words another Rehoboam, ſoftened by a far 
worſe court than Solomon's, and fo corrupted by flatteries, which he affirms to be unſe- 
parable, to the overturning of all peace, and the loſs of his own honour and kingdoms. 
That he came therefore thus bred up and nurtured. to the throne, far worſe than Reho- 
boam, unleſs he be of thoſe who equalized his father to king Solomon, we have here his 
own confeſſion. And how voluptuouſly, how. idly reigning in the hands of other men, 
he either tyrannized or trifled away thoſe ſeyenteen years of peace, without care or 
thought, as if tobe a king had been nothing elſe in his apprehenſion, but to eat and drink, 
and have his will, and take his pleaſure; though there be who can relate his domeſtic 
life to the exactneſs of a diary, there ſhall be here no mention made. This yet we might 
have then foreſeen, that he who ſpent his leiſure ſo remiſsly and ſo corruptly to his own 
pleaſing, would one day or other be worſe buſied and employed to our ſorrow. And that 
he acted in good earneſt what Rehoboam did but threaten, to make his little finger 
heavier than his father's loins, and to whip us with his two-twiſted ſcorpions, both tem- 
poral and ſpiritual tyranny, all his kingdoms have felt. What good uſe he made after- 
ward of his adverſity, both his impenitence and obſtinacy to the end (for he was no 
Manaſſeh) and the ſequel of theſe his meditated reſolutions, abundantly expreſs; retain- 
ing, commending, teaching to his ſon all thoſe putrid and pernicious documents * w 
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ate and of religion, inſtilled by wicked docto 


, and received by him as in à veſſel 


nothing better ſeaſoned, which were the firſt occaſion both of his own and all our miſeries. 


And if he, in the beſt maturity of his years and underſtanding, made no better uſe to- 
himſelf or others of his ſo long and manifold afflictions, either looking up to God; or 
looking down upon the reaſon of his own affairs; chere can be no probability that his ſon, 


bred up, not in the ſoft effeminacies of a court only, but in the rugged and more boiſte⸗ 


rous licence of undiſciplined eamps and garriſons, for years unable to reflect with judg-. 
ment upon his on condition, and thus ill inſtructed by his father, ſhould give his mind 
to walk by any other rules than theſe, bequeathed him as of hi, father's death-bed; and 
as the choiceſt of all that experience, which his moſt ſerious: obſervation and retirement 
in good or evil days had taught him. David indeed, by ſuffering without juſt cauſe, 
learned that meekneſs and that wiſdom by adverſity, which made him much the fitter 


man to reign. © But they who ſuffer as oppreſſors, tyrants,” violaters of law, and perſe- 


cutors of reformation, without appearance of repenting ; if they once get hold again of. 
that dignity and power which they had loſt, are but whetted and enraged by what they 


ſuffered; againſt thoſe whom they Jook upon as them that cauſed their ſufferings. *- 


How he hath been © ſubject to the ſceptre of God*s word and fpirit,” though'acknow! _ * 
ged to be the beſt government, and what his diſpenſation of civil power hath been, with. 
what juſtice, and what honour to the public peace, it is but looking back upon the whole 


catalogue of his deeds, and that will be ſufficient to remember us. The cup of God's 
phy ſic,“ as he calls it, what-alteration it wrought in him to a firm healthfulneſs from any 


wer to Eikon Baſilike, 485 


ſurfeit, or exceſs whereof the people generally thought him ſick; if any man would 


go about to prove, we have his own teſtimony following here, that it wrought none 
at all. | 19S T 7 1 ary F : | Os VVV | 


Church of England, as he had ever; and charges ſtrictly his ſon after him to perſevere in 


that anti-papal ſchiſm (for it is not much better) as that which will be neceſſary both for 
his ſoul's and the kingdom's peace But if this can be any foundation of the kingdom's: 


peace, wich was the firſt cauſe of our diſtractions, let common ſenſe be judge. It is a rule 
and principle. worthy to be known by chriſtians, that no ſcripture, no nor ſo much as any 
ancient creed, binds our faith, or our-obedience to any Church whatſoever, denominated 
by a particular name; far leſs, if it be diſtinguiſhed by a ſeveral government from that 


which is indeed catholic. No man was ever bid be ſubje& to the Church of Corinth, 


Rome, or Aſia, but to the Church without addition, as it held faithful to the rules of Scrip- 


ture, and the government eſtabliſhed in all places by the Apolties 3 which at firſt was uni- 
if 


verſally the ſame in all churches and congregations; not differing or diſtinguiſhed by the 


Firſt, he hath the ſame fixed opinion and eſteem of his old Epheſian goddeſs, called the 


% 


diverſity of countries, territories, or civil bounds, That Church, that from the name ofa. 


diſtinct place, takes authority to ſet up a diſtinct faith or government, is a ſchiſm and 


faction, not a Church. It were an injury to condemn the papiſt of abſurdity and con- 


tradiction, for adhering to his catholic Romiſn religion, if we, for the pleaſure of a king 1 


and his politic conſiderations, ſhall adhere to a catholic Engliſh. | 


But ſuppoſe the-Church of 0 pet were as it ought to be, how is it to us the ſafer 


by being ſo named and eſtabliſned, whenas that very name and eſtabliſhment, by his 
contriving, or approbation, ſerved for nothing elſe but to delude us and amuſe us, while the 
Church of England inſenſibly wasalmoſt changed and tranſlated into the Church of Rome. 
Which as every man knows in general to be true, ſo the particular treaties and tranſactions 
tending to that concluſion, are at large diſcovered in a book intitled the Engliſh Pope. 
But when the people, diſcerning theſe abuſes, began to call for reformation, 1n order to 


which the parliament demanded of the king to un-eftabliſh that prelatical government, 


which without Scripture had uſurped over us; ſtrait, as Pharaoh accuſed of idleneſs the 


Iſraelites that ſought leave to go and ſacrifice to God, he lays faction to their charge. And 
that we may not hope to have ever any thing reformed in the Chureh. either by him ante TY 
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he forewarns him, *that che devil of xehellion doth maſt gom 


angel of reformation :” and ſays enough.to make him hateit, as che work of exile, and 
bane of his crown: nay he,gounſels him | eſp; md che 


ſo as nor ſpeedily and eliecually to luppreſs errors and iehilma.” Whereby we may der. 
ceive plainly that our conſciences were deſtined to the ſawe ſervitude and Perſecution, if 


% 


who count all proteſtant Churches exroneous and ſchiſmatical, Which are not epiſcopa | 


nant will muſt be circumſcribed, and not permitted to extend 2 hand's breadth further 
than his interpretation of the Jaws already ſettled. And although all human laws are but 


good than mutable upon uſt occaſion; yet if the removing of an old law, or the making 
of a new would fave the kingdom, we ſhall not have it, unleſs his arbitrary yoice will ſo 
far ſlacken the ſtiff curb of his prerogative, as to grant it us; who are as ſreeborn to 
make our own laws, as our fathers were who made theſe we have. Where are then the 
Engliſh liberties which we boaſt to have been left us by our progenitors ? To that he an- 
ſwers, that ©* our liberties conſiſt in the enjoyment of the fruits of our induſtry, and the 


privilege is that above what the Turks, Jews and Moors enjoy under the Turkiſh mo- 


Rand 3 no combination or conſpiracy 
in theſe words: that if the crown upon his head be ſo heavy as to oppreſs the whole 


ale „l bed Es. 
Next, for the“ benefit of thoſe laws to which we ourſelves have conſented,” we never 


In which negative voice to have been caſt by the doom of war, and put to death by 
thoſe who vanquiſhed him in their own defence, he reckons to himſelf more than a nega- 
tive Martyrdom. But martyrs bear witneſs to the truth, not to themſelves. If I bear 
witneſs of myſelf, faith Chriſt, my witneſs is not true. He who writes himfelf Martyr 
by his own inſcription, is like an ill painter, who by writing on the ſhapeleſs Wah 

| | | a: | ; „ 


of a whole nation virtually in the parliament. 
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which the hath drawn, is fuln to tell pafſehgers What ſbape it is; which elle 


could imagine: no more than how a ma | 
for his religion Becauſe it is eſtabliſhedl. Certainly if Agrippa had turned ehriſtidan; as 


he was once turning, and had put to deuth Sertbe® and Phariſees for obſerving the lu 
of Moſes, ant refu ys they hid died a truer martyrdord. For thoſe laws - 
Jaws in all other beſt reformed charches are rejected. And if to die for an eftabfſhment 


were eſtablified by God' and M 


bob religion be martyrdom; chen Romiſi prieſts executed fbr that, which had ſo many 


hundred years Been efkabliſſtec᷑ in this land, are no worſe Martyrs than he. Laſtiy, if 
to die for the teſtimony of his on conſeienoe, be endung t& make m martyr, what = 
phemy, as ſome have done conſtantly; may not Boaſt à 
As for the conſtitution or repeat of civil laws, that power lying only in 
dhe parliartient, which he by the very law of his corohation was to grant them, not to 
debar them, nor to preſerve: à leſſer law with the contempt ati violuxiem of a greater ;.. 
it will conclude him not ſo much as in a civil and metaphorieat ſenſe to have died &.. 
martyr of our laws, but a plain rranſgreſſor of them. And ſheuld: che Parhament, 


heretic dying for direct BI 
martyrdony ! 


endued with legiſlative power, niake our laws, and be after to diſpute them piece · meal 


wich the reaſon, conſcience, humour, paſſions fancy; folly, obſlinacy, or cher ends 
of one manz whoſe ſole word and will ſhall Bale and unmake what atl-the wiſdom of 


A 


x parliament Katt beets deliberetely framing; what a ridiculous and cotiteniptible! tf 


x parliamierit' mould foon be, and wat a baſe unworthy nation we, who boaſt our free. 


rdom can belong ts him, who therefore dies 
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dom, and ſend tem with the manifeſt peril of their lives to preſerve it, they Wo are 


not marked by deſtiny for ſlaves, may apprehend | In this ſervile condition to have kept 


" * 


us ſtill under Hatches, he both reſolves here to the laſt, and ſo inſtructs his ſon. 


As to thoſe offered condeſcenfions of © charitable connivarice; or toleration, if we 


- conſider what went before, and what follows, they moulder into nothing. For, what 


with not ſuffering ever ſo little to ſeem a deſpicable ſchiſm, without effectual ſuppreſ- 
ſion, as he warned him before, and what with no oppoſition of law, government, or 
eſtabliſned religion to be permitted, which is his following proviſo, and wholly within 
his own conſtruction; what a miſerable and ſuſpected toleration, under ſpies and 
haunting promooters we ſhould enjoy, is apparent. Beſides thar it is ſo far beneath 
the honour of a parliament and free nation, to beg and ſupplicate the godſhip of one 
frail man, for the bare and ſimple toleration of what they all conſent to be both juſt, 
pious, and beſt pleaſing to God, while that which is erroneous,” unjuſt and miſehievous 
in the church or ſtate, ſhall by him alone againſt them all be kept up and eſtabliſhed, 


and they cenſured the while for a covetous, ambitious, and ſacrilegious faction. 


Another bait to allure the people, is the charge he lays upon his ſon to be tender of 
them. Which if we ſhould believe in part, becauſe they are his herd, his cattle, the 
ſtock upon his ground, as he accounts them, whom to waſte and deſtroy would undo 
himſelf, yet the inducement which he brings to move him, renders the motion itſelf 
ſomething ſuſpicious. For if princes need no palliations, as he tells his ſon, - wherefore - 


is it that he himſelf hath ſo often uſed them? Princes, of all other men, have not more 


change of raiment in their wardrobes, than variety of ſhifts and palliations in their ſo- 
lemn actings and pretences to the people. TE Chr oe 1 14s 


To try next if he can enſnare the prime men of thoſe who have oppoſed him; whom, 
more truly than his meaning was, he calls the . patrons and vindicators of the people, 


he gives out Indemnity, and offers Acts of Oblivion. But they who with a good con- 
ſcience and upright heart did their civil duties in the ſight of God, and in their ſeveral- 
places, to reſiſt tyranny and the violence of ſuperſtition banded both againſt them, he: 


may be ſure will never ſeek to be forgiven that, which may be juſtly attributed to their 
immortal praiſe ; nor will aſſent ever to the guilty blotting out of thoſe actions before 
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trial. . And it will concern the multitude, though courted here, to take heed how. they JF 


ſcientiouſſy they joined themſelves. 


fels in common, to be then fruſtrated, diſappointed, denie 


| ſtruck as mute and motionleſs as a parliament of tapeſtry in the hangings ; or elſe aſter, 


conſent,” as he would have us be perſuaded, this is to enact nothing but by the private 


nation, to the wiſh of Caligula in one neck. This with the power of the militia ig his - 3 


men, by which their faith en they. hiefly : 1 are had ĩ 
membrance before the throne of Gd. 5 — 

He exhorts his ſon. © not to ſtudy revenge. Bur 85 he, or at leg t they about 
him intend to follow that exhortatic u Hately at the Hague, and now latelieſt * 
Madrid; where to euecute in the baſe 7 — 8 though but the ſmalleſt part of that 45 
and barbarous revenge which they do nothing elſe but ſtudy and contemplate, they cared nat 1. 4 
let the world know them for profeſſed traitors and aſſaſtmators of all au both divin 4, . 
man, even of that laſt and moſt extenſive law kept inviolable lo public per 1 On - 
enemies in the midſt of uttermoſt defiance and hoſtility. _ How implacable i a1 
be, after any terms of cloſure or admittance for ſbe future, or any like oppertun 725 4 1 
hereafter, it will be wiſdom and our ſafety to believe rather, and prevent, than to mie Y 


eek to hide or colour their own fickleneſs and i inſtability. with a bad repentance of tis b 
well-doing, and their fidelity tothe better cauſe 75 10 which. atfirſt ſo chearfully and | n. 


He returns again to extol the Church. of E. gland, and again requires his fon 657 be 
joint authority of © a Father and a King, not to 2545 his heart receive the leaſt check 9 
diſaffection againſt it.” And not without cauſe, for by that means having ſole ia 
upon the clergy, and they upon the people, after long ſearch and 1151 diſputes,” ! 2 4 
could not poſſibly find a mote compendious and politic way to uphold and ſettle tyra „7 oy 
than by ſubduing firſt the conſciences of vulgar men, with the "aſcofible poiſon of their il 
ſlaviſh doctrine: 1 then the body and beſotted mind without much W 1 9 
likelieſt to admit the yo Re. _ 

He commends alſo < N held 2 8 and 8 honour? 59 1,8 
would aſk how that can be, while he only muſt be the ſole free 5 in that numbers 8 
and would have the power with his unaccountable denial, .to_diſhonour them by . 
jecting all their counſels, to confine their law- giving power, which is the foundation lf 
aur freedom, and to change at his Pleaſure the e DAME, of a parliament 1 into die 1 
of a faction. 1 
The concluſion therefore alt needs. be quite contrary to what he concludles} | ; that 

nothing can be more unhappy, more. diſhonourable, more unſafe for all, than When g. 1 
wiſe, grave, and honourable parliament ſhall have laboured, debated, argued, e 4 
ſalted, and, as he himſelf ſpeaks, ** contributed”? for the public good all their coun" 
q and repulſed by the ß 
whiff of a negative, from the mouth of one wilful man; nay, to be blaſted, tola 


all their pains and travel to be diſſolved, and caſt away like ſo many noughts in arith- I 
metic, unleſs it be to turn the O of their inſignificance into a lamentation with the. 
people, who had ſo vainly ſent them. For this is not * to enact all things by public. 4 


conſent and leave of one not negative tyrant; this is miſchief Without remedy, 8. 
{titing and obſtructing evil that hath no vent, no out- let, no paſſage through: grant; 
him this, and the parliament hath no more freedom than if it ſate in his nooſe, which. 1 
when he pleaſcs to draw together with one twitch of his negative, ſhall throttle a f hole . | 


—. 5 2 
e 


own hands 6ver our bodies and eſtates, and the prelates to enthrall our conſeiences tl 
ther by fraud or ſorce, is the ſum of that happineſs and liberty we were to look for, , Y 
whether in his own reſtitution, or in theſe precepts given to his ſon. Which unavok 
'dably would have ſet us in the ſame ſtate of miſery, wherein we were before; and ha 
either compelled us to ſubmit like bond-ſlaves, or put us back to a ſecond wandrig 
over that horrid wilderneſs of diſtraction and Avid Han ghter, which, not without the 2 
ſtrong and miraculous hand of God aſſiſting us, We have meaſured out, and wre J 
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. - kings. claiming what this man claims, | 


„ * . 
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-of this incomparable. deliverance, whi wh 
. Mall, . ike. thoſe fooliſh  Iſraelices, Who depoſed 3 
<.-ery, cut obe ey becauſe 15 7 > 
d then. Gode.na be fo 0 Met de 


0f his diſcourſe, Sabel yet to HS a FED 0 | 
15 blance as if he were magnanimouſly exerciſ- | 
az, well as. fo. wear. a crown” and 
log ore ſoying, upon ſordid, diſhonour- 
1 ſt did nothing. more induftrioully 


2 55 ot 50. his 
9928 fri rive. to ——. Ie . 5 Again. 8 | crown, pan the moſt ſordid, 
ae diſmonourable, and itreligious terms, not of making peace only, but of join- 
ng and incorporating with, the murderoy Iriſh, pw by imſelf declare Againſt, 
1 good. men,” And who bur 
are the chief Girength and confidence of his ſon.? hl the preſbyter 
Scot that woos and ſollicits him, is negle&ed and Burg off, 145 if no terms were to him 
ſordid, irreligious and diſhon⸗ urable, but the Scottiſh WI Tian, never to 5 : 
complied di nb, till the fee 4 ant pe eriſhing fave, 8 out at. . i, fome u. 1 
bypoiriticat agre e, OT TITS 4. 44. py #1 7 EO 
He bids his ſon-*+ keep, to. che true princi} les of . virtue, . Wa 9 he 
ſhall never want a Kingdom. 18 J ſay, people ol England] keep ye. to thoſe prin- 
eiples, and ye ſhall never wanta king. Nay, after ſuch a fair PA ttt as this, Nh | 
ſo much fortitude and valou Thewn- - again{t "a. tyrant, that people. that ſhould ſeek a 
| ſhew themſelves to be by nature ſlaves, 
and arrant beaſts; not fit for that liberty. which 115 cried out and bellowed for, hut 
fitter to be led back again into their old ſervitude, ike a ſort of clamouring and fi ght- 
ing brutes, broke looſe from their. copy-halds, that know not how to uſe or poſſeſs the 
liberty 3 the fought for 3 Aut 201th the fair words and Promiſes of. an old exaſperated 
oe, are Ceady 4 treated and tame 3 ny. the, Wwonted * well-pleafing ſtate of 
their, true 4 7-08 willenage, touhem beſt agree 0 
The laſt ſentence, whereon he ſeems to — che whole wei ight of all his former | 
_ reaſons and argumentations, That religion to their God, and loyalty to their king, 
cannot be parted, without. the ſin and infelicity of a people,” is contrary to the plain 
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. e wicked and deteſtable rebe 8, 9005 God and 
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_ thoſe tebels now, 


be. 


teaching of Chriſt, that ** No man can ferve two: maſters; but, if he hold to the one, 


be muſt-reje& and forſake the other, If God then, and earthly kings 


a for the moſt 
part not 8 only, but oppoſite. maſters, it will as oft / happen, 


t they who will 


ſerve their king muſt forſake their God ; and» they who will. ſerve God, muſt forſake 


their king s which then will neither be their fin, nor their infelicity ; but their wiſdom, 
their piety,” and their true happineſs: as to be deluded by theſe unſound and ſubtle of- 
tentations here, would. be their miſery ; and in all likelibood much greater than what they 
| hitherto have undergone : if now again intoxicated and moaped with theſe royal, and there-. 
"i ſo delicious . royal rudiments of bondage, the cup of deception, ſpiced and tem- 
pered to their bane, they ſhould deliver up themſelves to theſe glozing words and Aten * : 
um, "_ "ay: a 1 ee Lk Pave PO. and, overcome 7 nob] „ 
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XY 701. Larirled Meditation upon. Death. 


ra Ge be well We by him who dds; no further than the title af this laft clay, 
that it required no anſwer. For all other human things are diſputed, and will be 
_ variouſly hooks of to the world's end. But this buſineſs of death is a eh, caſe, and 
admits no controverſy : in that centre all opinions meet. * thele ſince out of 
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 peaven into. the capitol, yet the commuicates ker powey is home bu 
herſelf are juſt, or at leaſt will do juſtice. For it were extreme Ppartiality and in- 
juſtice, the flat denial and overthrow-of herſelf, to put her on authentic ſword into 


above his equals, that he alone ſhall have the puniſhing of all other men tranſgreſſing, 
and not receive like puniſhment from men, when. he himfelf ſhall be found the higbelt ; 


Truth herſelf would ſubſcribe to this, though Darius and all the monarchs of the world 
ſhould deny. And if by ſentence thus written, it were my happineſs” to ſet free the 
minds of Engliſhmen from longing to return poorly tinker Mr cle of kings, from 
which the ſtrength and fupreme ſword of juſtice hath delivered them, I ſhall have done a 


the people of God from the captivity of Babylon. Which I ſhall yet not deſpair to do, 
enuous to acknowledge 
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next, ſeyeral times is repeated, and in ons place remarkably, Numb. Lev. © Ye ſhall 
take no ſatisfaction for the life of à murderer, but he ſhall furely be 80 deat 5 
land cannot be deanſed of the blood thar is ſhed therein,” but by the blood of him that 
ſhed it. This is fo f | as that which cohicerned all-Ifracl, not one man alone, d 
fee ed; and nb ſatinfattion were to be'taken; then eertaify ue exceprion. 
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Ae by this king 
laws of church alſo, be ** inveſte -with a power of icature” both without and 


againſt their king, though pretonding, and e cb Joed < next and imme - 
diately under Chriſt . head and governor. » Theodofivus, one of the beſt f chriſtian” 7 
emperors, having made a ſlaughter of the Theſſalonia is for ſedition, but too cruelly, was 
excommunicated» to his face by St. Ambroſe, who was his ſubzect; and excommunion 
is the utmoſt of eccleſiaſtical Judicature,” 4 ſpiritual putting to geath.. Bot Wo ye will . 
lay, was only an example. Read then the ſtory; and it lt 6 TE, both that Ambroſe 85 
avouched it for the lad of God, and Theodohus' cönfeſt it is own accord to be fo ; 5 


and that the lanes of God: nor to ber made void in hit, forany re reve! nee to his im- 


I 


and pretenſions to hold of God only, as his immediate vicegerent; we know ho 
fetched they are, and inſufficient.” . at al; ee 


eie eienr 4 + 1 ; 
As for the laws of man, it would aſk_a volume to repeat all that might be eit 


puniſh, him, proving tyrannous: how eiſe is the law above him, or to hat purpoſe? 
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But what need, we any further ſearch after the law 
ſo fully and fo plainly ſet down lawful in our own 2, Where ancient boolæs tell us, Bracton, 
Fleta, and others, that the king is under law, and inferior to his court of parliament ; 
that although his place to do,juſtice*? be higheſt, yet that he ſtands as liable · to receive 
fiſtice,” as the meaneſt of his kingdom. Nay, Alfred the moſt worthy king, and by 
{ame accqunted-firſt abſolute monarch. af the N here,. ſo ordained 3 as is cited out 


- 
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of an ancient law- boo called the Mirror;” in % Rights of the kingdom, p. 31, where 

it is complained on, ©. as the ſovereign abuſe of all,” that “ the king ſhould be deemed- 
above the law, whereas he ought to be ſubject to it by his oath.” Of which oath, anti- 
ently it was the laſt clauſe, that the king ſhould be as liable, and obedient to ſuffer 
right, as others of his people. And indeed it were but fond and ſenſeleſs, that the king 
ſhould be accountable to every petty: ſuit in leſſer courts, as we all know he was, and 
not be ſubject to the judicatute of parliament in the main matters of our common ſafety 
or deſtruction; that he ſhould be anſwerable in the ordinary courſe of law for any. wrong 
done to a private perſon, and not anſwerable in court of parliament for deſtroying the 
whole kingdom. By all this, and much more that might he added, as in an argument 
over · copibus rather than barren, we ſee it manifeſt that all Jaws, both of God and man 
are made without exemption of any perſon. vhomſoever; and that if kings preſume to- 
i by which they reign for the public good, they are by law to be reduced 
into order; and that can no way be more juſtly, than by thoſe who exalted chem to that 
high place. For who ſhould better underſtand their own laws, and when they are tranſ- 
greſt, than they who are governed by them, and whoſe conſent firſt made them? And. 
who can have more right to take knowledge of things done within a free nation, than 


they within themſelves? „ 7 BELT e 2" Xu 


Thoſe objected oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy we ſwore, not to his perſon, but as 
it was inveſted with his authority; and his authority was by the people firſt given him 
_ conditionally, in law, and under law, and under oath alſo for the kingdom's good, and 
not otherwiſe x: the oaths then were interchanged, and mutual; ſtoed and fell together 3 
he ſwore fidelity to his truſt ; (not as a deluding ceremony, but as a real condition of 
their admitting him for king; and the conqueror Fimfelf ſwore it oftner than at his crown- 
ing: they ſwore homage and fealty to his perſon in that truſt. There was no reaſon why: 
the kingdom ſhould: be further bound by oaths to him, than he by his coronation-oath: 
to us, which he hath every way broken: and having broken, the ancient crown: oath of 

As for the covenant, if that be meant, certainly no- diſereet perſon can i magine it 
ſhould bind us to him in any ſtricter ſenſe than thoſe oaths formerly. The acts of hoſti- 
lity which we receſded from him, were no ſuch dear obligements that we ſhould. owe: 


him more fealty and defence for being our enemy, than we could before when we.rook. 
him only for a king. They were accuſed by him and his party to pretend liberty and 
reformation, but to have no other end than to make themſelves great, and to deſtroy the 
Fing's perſon and authority. For which reaſon they added that third article, teſtify- 
ing to the world, that as they were reſolved to endeavour firſt a teformation in the church, 
to extirpate prelacy, to preſerve the rights of parliament, and the liberties of the king- 
dom, ſo they intended, ſo far as it might conſiſt with the preſervation and defence of 
theſe, to preſerve the king's-perſon and authority; but not otherwiſe. As far as this 
comes to, they covenant: and ſwear in the ſixth. article, to preſerve and defend the 
perſons and authority of one another, and all thoſe that enter inte that league; ſo 
that this covenant gives no unlimitable exemption to the king's perſon, but gives to 
all as much defence and preſervation. as to him, and to him as much as ta their 
Own perſons, and no more 3 that is to ſay, in order and ſubordination to thoſe mais. 1 
ends for which we live and are a nation of men joined in ſociety. either. chriſtian,., or at 
leaſt human. But if the caovenant were made abſolute, to preſerve and defend any one 
whomſoever, without reſpect had, either to the true religion, or: thoſe. other ſuperior 
things to be defended and preſerved however, it cannot then be doubted, but that tbe 
covenant was rather a moſt fooliſh, haſty, and unlawful vow, than a deliberate and. 
well-weighed covenant; ſwearing us into labyrinths and repugnances, no way to he 
ſolved or reconciled, and therefore no vay to be kept; as firſt offending againſt the law- 
of God, to vow the abſolute preſervation, defence, and maintaining of one. man, though: 


[486] An Anſwer to Bikon Bafilike, | = 
in his ſins and offences never fo great and heinous againſt God or his neighbour: 384 
to except a perſon from juſtice, whereas. his law encepts none. . one 
againſt the law of this nation, wherein, as hath been proved, kings in receiving juſtice, 
and undergoing due trial, are not differenced from the meaneſt fubjet, Laſtly, it Con. 
tradicts and offends againſt the covenant itſelf, which vows in the fourth article to bring 
to open trial and condign puniſhment all thoſe that ſhall be found guilty of ſuch crimes 
and delinquencies, whereof the king by his own letters and other undeniable teſtimonies 
not brought to light till afterward, was found and convicted to be chief actor in what 
they thought him, at the time of taking that covenant, to be over-ruled only by evil 
counſellors; and thoſe, or whomfoever they ſhquld diſcover to be principal, they v. 
to try, either by their own ſupreme judicatories,” (for ſo even 


be ſwear 
* 


the per- 

wnjuſt vow, the ſtrangeſt and moſt impious 10 the face of God, hut were the 

unprudential a as to civil government, For ſo long as a king ſball find 5 
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do the worſt be can, bis ſubjefs, overawed by the re f their own 
covenant, will only proſecute his evil inſtruments, not dare to touch bis perſon; andthat bat. 
ever hath been on his part offended or tranſgreſſed, he ſhall come off at las with the ſame e- 
verence 10 bis perſon, and the ſame honour as for well doing, be will 
work; ſeeking far and near, and inviting to bis court all the concourſeigf evil 
agents, that may be found: who, tempted with preferments and bis promi, 
vill bazard eaſily their own beads, and the chance of ten to one but they ſhall-prevail 
over men ſo quelled and fitted to be flaves by tbe falſe conceit of a religious covenant. And they 
in that ſuperſtition neither wholly yielding, nor to the-utmoſt reſiſting, at thi upſbot of all 
their fooliſh war and expence, will find to have done nomore but fetched a compaſs only of 
their mi ſeries, . at the ſame point of flavery, and in the ſame diftractions wherein they 
firſt begun. But when kings themſelves are made as liable to puniſhment as their evil coun- 
Jellors, it will be both as dangerous from the king himſelf as from his parliament, to thoſe that 
evil counſel him: and they, who elſe would be bis readieſt agents in evil, will then not fear to 
diſſuade or to diſobey him, not only in reſpett of themſelves and their own lives, tobicb for bis 
ſake they would not ſeem-to value, but in reſpe# of that danger-which the king himſelf may 
incur, whom they would ſeem to love and ſerve with greateſt fidelity. On all theſe grounds = 
therefore of the covenant itſelf, whether religious or political, it appears likelieft, that both 
the Engliſh parliament and the Scotch commiſſioners, thus interpreting the covenant; (as indeed 
at that time they were the beſt and moſt authentical inter;reters joined together) anſwered the 
king unanimouſly, in their letter dated January the 13th, 1645, that till faturityand ſatisfac- 
tion firſt given to both kingdoms for the blood ſpilled, for the Iriſh rebels brought over, and 
for the war in Ireland by him fomented, they could in no «viſe yield their conſent to bis return. 
Here was ſatisfaction, full two years and upward after the covenant taten, demanded of the 
king by both nations in parliament for crimes at leaſt capital, wherewith they charged him. 
And what ſatisfaction could be given for ſo much blood, but juſtice upon him that ſpilledit ? 
Hill which done, they neither took tbemſelves bound to grant bim the exerciſe of his regal " 
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ty meaning. of the covenant which they then. declared (tho! other maaniugs have been fucs = 
ine) we mech 2 afety 725 6 2 e my 
om the nudft of: thaſe 1oham they geclared to be bis greateſt enemies ; nay from himſelf as 
125 an actual enemy, nas as from. king, theydemanded ſecurity. But if the covenant,” : 
this notwithſtanding, ſwore. otherwiſe to preſerve: him than in the preſervation of true te- 
ligion and our libernees, againſt which he fought, if not in arms, yet in reſolution to his 
dying day, and now after death {till fights againſt in this his book, the covenant wa 
better broken than he ſaved. And God hath-. teſtified by all prepitious and be moſt 
evident ſign, whereby. in theſe latter times he is want to teſtify what pleaſes him, that 
ſuch a ſolemn, and for many ages unexampled act of due puniſhment, was no mockery of 
juſtice, but a moſt grateful and well-pleaſing; ſacrifice. Neither was it to cover their 
Perjury, as he accules, but to uncover his perjury to the oath of his coronation, ' 
The reſt of his diſcourſe quite forgets the title; and turns his meditati upon death | 
into obloquy and bitter vehemence againſt his. *< Judges and Accuſers 


WY; OR FR bo imitating there- 
in, not our Saviour, but his grandꝶmother Mary queen of -Scots, as alſo in the moſt of 


his other ſcruples, exceptions and evaſions; and from whom he ſeems to have learnt, as 
it were by heart, qq elſe by kind, that which is thought by his admirers to be the 


1 


virtuous, moſt manly, moſt chriſtian, and moſt martyr- like, both of his won 
ſpeeches here, and of his anſwers and behaviour at his-trial, 5 
It is a fad fate,” he faith, * to have his enemies both accuſers, parties, and 
judges.” Sad indeed, but no ſufficient plea to acquit him from being ſo Judged.” For 
what malefactor might not ſometimes-plead the like? If his own crimes have made alt 
men his enemies, who elſe can judge him? They of the powder-plot againſt his father, 
might as well have pleaded. t 5 b | 
pleadeds that the ſaints who then ſhall judge the world, are & both enemies, judges, 
parties, anο m eto ray 09 300g fee BER 09%. RO OATH" pa Ep 
So much he thinks to abound in his o defence, that he undertakes an unmeaſurable 
taſk, to beſpeak ** the ſingular care and protection of God over all kings,” as being the 
greateſt patrons of law, juſtice, order, and religion on earth. But What patrons they 
be, Gag in the ſcripture oft enough hath expreſt; and the earth itſelf hath too long 
groancd under the burden of their injuſtice, diſorder, and irreligion; Therefore tO. 
bind their Kings in chains, and their nobles with links of Iron,“ is an hongur belonging 
to his ſaints; not to build Babel, (which was Nimrod's work, the firſt king, and the 
beginning of his kingdom was Babel,) but to deſtroy it, eſpecially that ſpiritual Babel? 
and firſt to overcome thoſe European kings, which receive their power, not from God, 
but from the beaſt; and are counted no better than his ten horns. © Theſe ſhall hate: 
the great whore,” and yes ſha'} give their kingdoms to the beaſt that carries her 3 
they ſhall commit fornication with her,” and yet © ſhall burn her with fire,“ and yet 
* ſhall lament the fall of Babylon,” where they fornicated with her. Revelations 1 7; 
and I 8, cha „ | 3 „ = 8 8 „ „% be” pk Og 2 i s | ; 1 i ol | Is 5 5 50 . 
Thus ſhall they be to and fro, doubtful and ambiguous in all their doings, until at 
laſt, * joining their armies with the beaſt,” whoſe power firſt raiſed them, they ſhall' 
perith with him by the © King of Kings,” againſt whom. they have rebelled; andt 
„ the fowls ſhall eat their fleſh.” This is their doom written, Reve!. xix. and the ut- 
moſt that we find concerning them in theſe latter days; which we have much more 
cauſe to believe, than his unwarranted revelation here, propheſying what. ſhall follow» _ 
after his death, with the ſpirit of eamity. 001-67 3 John 88 


He would fain bring us out of conceit with the good: Succeſs which God hath vouch- 


moſt. 
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fafed us. We meaſure not our cauſe by our ſucceſs, but our ſucceſs by our cauſe, Vet T 
certainly in a good cauſe, ſucceſs is a good confirmation; for God hath promiſed it to 


600d men almoſt in every leaf of ſcripture. If it argue not for us# we are ſure it argues 
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fame, Nay, at the reſurrection it may as well dee 
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not againſt us; but as much or more for us, than ill ſucceſs argues for them; for to the 
vicked God hath denounced ill ſucceſs in all they take in hang i oe | 
He hopes much of thoſe “ ſofter tempers,” as he calls them, and © lefs advantaged 
by his ruin, that their conſciences do already” gripe them. Tis true, there be à ſort of 
moody, hot-brained, and always unedified conſciences ; apt to engage their leaders into 
great and dangerous affairs paſt retirement, and then upon a ſudden qualm and ſwim- 
ing of their conſcience, to betray them baſely in the midſt of what was chiefly under- 
taken for their ſakes.* Let ſuch men never meet with any faithful parliament to hazard 
for them; never with any noble ſpirit to conduct and lead them out, but let them live 
and die in fervile condition and their ſcrupulous queãſineſs, if no inſtruction will confirm 
them! Others there be in whoſe conſciences the loſs of gain, and thoſe advantages they 
hoped for, hath. ſprung a ſudden leak. Theſe are they that cry out, the Covenant 
broken! and to keep it better, flide back into neutrality, or join actually with incendia- 
ries and malignants. But Gbd hath eminently begun to puniſhthoſe, firſt, in Scotland, 
then in Ulſter, who have provoked him with the moſt hateful kind of "mockery, to 
break his covenantunder pretence of ſtricteſt keeping it; and hath ſubjected them to 
thoſe malignants, with hott they ſcrupled not to be aſſociates. I God therefore we 
ſhall not fear what their falſe fraternity can do againſt uses. 
He ſeeks again with cunning words to turn our ſucceſs into our fin. © But might call 
to mind, that the ſcripture 7 of thoſe alſo, who“ when God ſlew them, then 
ſought him;“ yet did hut“ flatter- him with their mouth, and lyed to him with their 
tongues ; for their heart was not right with him.” And there was one, who in the time 
of his affliction treſpaſſed more againſt God. This was that king Aha“. 
He glories much in the forgiveneſs of his enemies; ſo did his grandmother at her 
death. Wiſe men would ſooner have believed him, had he not ſo often told us ſo. But 
he hopes to erect . the trophies of his charity over us.” And trophies of charity no 
doubt will be as glorious as trumpets beforethe alms of hypocrites ; and more eſpecially 
the trophies of ſuch an aſpiring charity as offers in his prayer to ſhare victory with God's 
compaſſion, which is over all his works. Such prayers as theſe may haply catch the 
people, as was intended: but how they pleaſe God, is to be much doubted, #hough 
prayed in ſecret, much leſs written to be divulged. Which perhaps may gain him af- 
ter death a ſhort, contemptible, and ſoon fading reward; not what he aims at, to ſtir 
the conſtancy and ſolid firmneſs of any wiſe man, or to unſettle the conſcience of any 
knowing chriſtian, (if he could ever aim at a thing ſo hopeleſs, and above the genius of 
his Cleric elocution,) but to catch the worthleſs approbation of an inconſtant, irrational, 
and image-doting rabble; that like a credulous and hapleſs herd, begotten to ſervility, and 
inchanted with theſe popular inſtitutes of tyranny, ſubſcribed with a nem device of the king's 
picture at his prayers, hold out both their ears with ſuch delight and raviſhment to be ſtigma- 
tized and bored through, in witneſs of their own voluntary and beloved baſeneſs. The reſt, 
whom perhaps ignorance without malice, or ſome error, leſs than fatal, hath for the 
time miſled, on this fide ſorcery or obduration, may find the grace and good guidance 
10 bethink ente nee 5 SSL Eo Toe 
A ſevere rebuks. this, to the Pre/byterians, . 
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in bis e 
cn a verboſe and filly'de 
ſo much! hafte, though in the Radl 


70 > 
Face of any ordinary: fu 
ſome Kats 1 ar leaſt; - according as the weight of the f 


dious in 10 1: am in hopes of 1 which indeed I earneſtiy delire: the 


one, not to be at all wanting, as 
worthy tobe recotdedꝭ to all future ages: the other, that 1 may r to have avoided 
myſelf, chat frivolouſneſs of matter; and redundancy of words, which 1 blame in my an- 
tagoniſt. For I am about to diſedurſe of matters, n | be nor common, 
but how a moſt potent king, aſter lie had trampled upon the laws of the nation, and given 
a ſhock to its religion, and begun to rule at his own. Silt and pleaſure, was at laſt ſubdued 
in the field by his own ſub gone a long livery under him; how af- 
terwards he was caſt into priſ e gave r words or ations, 
to hope berter thin wha: ks was a by e e council ouncil of the kingdom con- 
 demned to die, and bcheated/before the very gutes of the toyal palace. I ſhall likewiſe re- 
late (which will much eonduce to the eaſing men's min ſuperſtition | 
| t was given, and all theſe” 


right, eſpecially according to our law, this judgm matter: 
rranſated 3 and ſhall eafily: defend my valiany and worthy coutitrymen "(who have er- 
tremely well deſerved of all ſubjedts and nations in the world) from the moſt wicked ca- 
lumnies both of domeſtic and foreign railers, and eſpecifily from the rept 
moſt vain and empty ſophi er, who ſets up for a captain and ringleader t. 
what king's' e tting 1 an exalted hro 


* This cranſlation of the authpr's © Deſeno pro-populo Anglicano,” Mr. Tland aſcribes wo. > Me, Wat 8 
ten. a gentleman of the Temple. | e e 
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das in me lies, to this moſt noble cauſe, and moſt 
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| people of England then did, when ſhaking off that old ſuperſtition, which had prevailed | 

a long time, they gave judgment upon the hing himſelf, or rather upon an enemy who. 
had been their Kings caught as it were in a net by his own laws, (who alone of all mortals. 
challenged to himſelf impunity by a divine right) and {crupled not to inflict the ſame pun- 


* 


iſhment upon him, being guilty, which he Would have igflicted upon any other But 
why do I mention theſe OY RO er the People nich amol Xn their 85 1 


themſelves, and teſtify the preſence of God throughout? who, as often as it ſeems good 
to his infinite wiſdom, uſes to throw down proud and unruly kings, exalti denne 
above the condition of human nature, and utterly to extirpate them and all their family. 
By his manifeſt impulſe being ſet on work to recover aur almoſt loſt liberty, following him 
as our guide, and adoring ye impreſſes of his divige power paris 7 pan all occaſions, 
we went on in nd obſcure, . ; s Paſſage; ginted gut ap + le plain to-us by 
Wl igence or ability of 


* 


ut 2 
God tmfelf. © Whic hings, 1 düld ſd much as hope by any d 
mine, ſuch as it is, to diſcourſe of as I ought to do, and to commit them ſo to writing, as 
that perhaps al' niti ns and all ages may read, them, it would be a very vain thing in me. 
For what ſtile can be auguſt and magnific ad eo what man has parts ſufficient to un- 
dertake ſo great a taſk ? Since we find . gapagrny that in ſo my vor | in ay gone over 
the warld; th been hut here and there a man 10 Pho has been able worthily ta 
2 bY Sof great heroes, us porcfe ſtave ah bey män hahe {6 Yoo 15 
nion of his own talents, as to think himſelf capable to reach theſe glorious and wonderful 
works. of Almighty God, by any language, by any ſtile of his ? Which enterprize, though. 
ſome of the moſt eminent perſons in our commonwealth have prevailed upon me by their 
authority to undertake, and would have it be my buſigeſs to © at with my pen againſt 
envy and calumny (which are - proof againſt arms) thoſe Yſorivus performances of theirs 
(whoſe opinion of me] take as a very great honour that they ſhould pitch upon me before 
others to be ſerviceable in this kind to thoſe moſt valiant adivetetwof may (nave country ; 
and true it is, that fram my very youth, I bave been bent extremely upon ſuch ſort 
of ſtudies, as inclined me, if not to da great things myſelf, at leaſt to eelebrate thoſe that 
did) yet as having no confidenee in any ſuch advantages, I have fecourſe to the divine aſ- 


* 


ſiſtance; and invoke the great and holy God, the giver of alh good gifts, that I: may as 
ſubſtantially, and as truly, diſcourſe, and refute the ſaucineſs and lyes of this foreign de- 
clamator, as our noble generals piouſly and ſueceſsfully by force of arms broke the King's 
pride, and his unruly eee e and afterwards put an end to both-by inflicting a me- 
morable puniſhment upon himſelf, and as thoroughly as a ſingle perſon. did with eaſe but 
of late confute and confound the king himſelf, riſing as it were from the grave, and re- 
commending himfelf to the people in a book e his death, with new artifices 
2nd; allurements of words and expreſſions. Which antagoniſt of mine, though he be a 
foroigner, and, though he deny it a thouſand times over, but à poor grammarian; yet 
not contented with the ſalary due to him in that capacity, choſe to turn a pragmatical cox- 
comb; and not only to intrude in ſtate- affairs, hut into the affairs of a foreign ſtate: tho 
he brings along with him neither modeſty, nor underſtanding, nor any other qualification 
requiſite in ſo great an arbitrafor, but ſaucineſs, and a little grammar only. Indeed if he 
had publiſhed here, and in Engliſh, the ſame things as he has now wrote in Latin, ſuch 
as it is, I think no man would Have thought it worth while to return an anſwer to 
them, but would partly deſpiſe them as common, and exploded over and over already, 
and partly abhor them as ſordid and tyrannical maxims, not to be endured even by the 
moſt abject of ſlaves: nay, men that have ſided with the king, would have had theſe 
thoughts of his book. But ſince he has ſwoln it to a conſiderable bulk, and diſperſed 
it amongſt foreigners, who are altogether ignorant of our affairs and conſtitution; it is fit 
that they who miſtake them, ſhould, be better informed; and that he, who is ſo very forward 
to ſpeak ill of others, ſhould be treated in his own kind. If it be aſked, why we did not 
then attack him ſooner, why we ſuffered him to triumph fo long, and pride . 5 
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nlener ? For others J. Ewyſelfl ela iy Thar ali 
words nor arguments long to ſeek for the deferice of {ov 7.97 if 8 had enjoyed ſuch, 
a meaſui e of health, as would' have enduręd the Fatigue of wr WT d. being but weak” 
in body; I am forded xo wiite dy pieceameak and break off alm every} hour, though! 
che ſubject be ſachl a8 requires” any” uninterinitted' Nudy and intenfeneſd Ef mind. Bic 
chougft this bodily indifpolicion way be 4 liadrance t te in ſetting forth” the Flt praes 
of my moſt worthy countrymen, Who have been the ſaviours of their native country, | and 
whole exploits; wotthy.of immortality; are already fameus all the world yer | Nis f hope 
it will be no difficult matter for me to defend them hen O the inſolence of this ſilly fittle ſcho- 
lar, and from that ſauey tongue of is, at leäſt. Nature and laws would” be 90 il caſe, 
if ſlayery Could: find Mpat e fay for ieſelf, and Rberty be müte: ant if” Mart chou 
find men to pleud for them and they: thar can maſter and variquiſh t 7910 ſhould'not. be 
able to find advocates.” And it wer a deplorable thing indeed, if the'teafon man ind is 
endued withal and which is the gift of God, ſhould not furniſh more arguthents for men's 
preſervation, for their deliverance, and, as much as the nature of the thing will Kar, for 
making them equal to one another, than for their oppreſſion, and'&r their utter tuin un- 
der the domineering power of one ſingle perſon. Let me therefore enter upon this noble 
cauſe with a chearfulneſs, grounded upon this aſſurance, That my adve fary's cauſe 'is 
maintained by nothin but fraud, fallacy, ignorance and barbarity; whereas mine has 
light, andre reaſon, 1 e practice! and the” learning of the be ages of che world, of its 
fide. Fe OFT 4 
But now, having ſaid: enough for an oer6doaion,” Kinds ws have to & with er tics ; let 
us in the firſt place conſider the title of this choice piece: . Defenſio Regia pro Car. 
Primo, ad Car; Secundum: A Royal Defence (or the King's defence) for Calles bo Ts 
to Charles the Second. You undertake” a wonderful piece of work; whoever on are 8911 
plead the futher's cauſe before his o ſon: a hundred to one but you oP k. -” 4 
ſummon you, Salmaſius, "who heretofore ſculked under à wrong name, and now. 5887 $4 
name at all, to appear before another tribunal, and before otfier judges ges, Ifen ge She's 
you may not hear thoſe little applauſes, which you uſe to be ſo fond of in your ſchool: 
But why this 70 al defence d ed to the King's own ſon? We need not 'put 5 to the 
torture; he conſeſſes why. At the king's charge,” fays he. O mercenary and wed dete 
advocate! could you not afford to writs a deferice for Charles the father, whom you pre- 
tend to have been the beſt of kings, to Charles the ſon, the moſt indigent of l Kings, 
but it muſt be at the poor king's on charge? But though you” are a Khave, you would 
not make yourſelf rj iculous,” in calling it the king's defence; for 8 Devil "fold it, it 
is no longer yours, but the King's indeed: who bought It at the” 'a hundred _ 
Jacobuſſes, a great ſum for à pbor Ring to diſpurſe. I know very wel ni Tay: and it 
is well enough” known who brought the gold, and the purſe wrought with beads: We 
know who ſaw you reach out greedy fiſts, uͤnder pretence of embracing the King's chap- 
lain, who brpught the preſent; but indeed to embrace the apa itſelf, and by accepting 
it to exhauſt almoſt all the king's treaſur x.. ts 
But now the man comes himſelf, the 1 creals; the ator comes ob 177 = 
Ae it Sein, W e een ee 30, e eben e e With. ee 4 . 
Inifilencs now, und wich) attention wait, doin e nec 1 
Tlhar ze may learn'what th\Bunuch fra vo e, ate Trent. ro 
1 Ho n en | 
Fon Whatever the matter ib with him; 'he bluſters more chad ry Ds A k6rrible 
_ meſſage had lately ſtruck our ears, but our minds more, with a heinous wound con: 
cerning a parricide committed in England in the perſon of a king, by a wicked confpi- 
racy of ſacrilegious men.” Indeed that horrible meſſage muſt either have hac a et 
lan gee ſword than that which Peter drew, or thoſe'ears muſt have been of 'a*wondletful 
length, that it could Woung at ſuch a diſtance; for it could not ſo much a as in "thi leaſt” 
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offend any ears but thoſe of an aſs. For eee - that are-foreigners ? 
Are any of you hurt by it, if we amongſt ourſelves put our on enemies, our own 
traitors to death, be they commoners, noblemen, or kings? Loy you, Lane let alone 
| what does not concern you: for I have à horrible meſſage of you too Which 
Iam e 0 ae not a maſs 92 5 Tae dase all e and 
Critics, prov ve any learning icacy in chem, toi, your: crouding fo 
many Ktan expreſſions together in one preg in the of (Ariſtarchus) a oram- 
marian ; and that a critic as you, hired at the king's charge to write a defence of 
d king his father, ſhould not only {et ſo fulſome à preface before it, much like thoſe la- 
e ditties that uſed to be ſung at funerals, and which can move compaſſion in none 
ih a coxcomb; but in the very firſt ſentence ſhould provoke your readers to —.— 
with ſo many barbariſms all at — puree. Regis,“ you cry. "Where do yon find any 
ſuch Latin? Or are you telli ſome tale or other of @ Perkin Warbec,: who taking 
upon him the perſon of a kin a 0 forſooth, ane Gong horrible paricide in Eng- 
land? Which expreſſion, chav dropp ing carcleſly from your pen, has more truth in it 
than you are aware gf. For a tyrant is but like a king upon a ſtage, a man im a vizor, 
and acting the part of a king in a 1 77 he } is not really a ne But as for theſe Galliciſms, 
chat are ſo frequent in your book, I won't laſh you for them myſelf, for I am not at 
leiſure; but ſhall deliver you over to your fellow- grammarians, to be laught to ſeorn and 
whipt by them. What follows is much more heinous, that what waz deereed by our ſu- 
preme magiſtrates to be done to the king, ſhould be ſaid by you to have been done © by a 
wicked conſpiracy of ſacrilegious perſons.” Have you the impudence, you ragus, total 
at this rate of the acts and decrees of the chief magiſ of a nation, that lately was a 
moſt potent kingdom, and is now a mere potent commomwealth ? Whoſe protcedings no 
King. ever took upon him by word: of mouth, or otherwiſe te vihſy-and ſet at naught. 
The illuſtrious ſtates of Holland therefore, the genuine off: ſpring of thoſe deliverets of 
their country, have deſervedly by their edict condemned to utter darkneſs this Defence of 
tyrants, ſo re to the liberty of all nations ; the author of which, every free ſtate 
ought to forbid their country, or to baniſh out of it; and that ſtate particularly that feeds 
wich a ſtipend ſo ungrateful and fo ſavage an enemy to their commonwealth, hoſe very 
fundamentals, and the cauſes of their becoming a free ſtate; this fellow endeavours ti 
undermine as well as ours, and at one and the ſame time to ſubvert both loading with 
calumnies the moſt worthy aſſertors of liberty there, under our, names. Conſider with 
yourſelves, ye moſt illuſtrious ſtates of the United Netherlands, who it was that put 
this aſſertor of kingly power vp ſetting pen to paper? who it was, that but lately be- 
gan to play Rex in your country? what counſels were taken, what endeavours uſed, and 
what diſturbances enſued thereupon i in Holland? and to what pats things might have been 
brought by this time ? How ſlavery and a new maſter were ready pared: get er | 
ho near expiring that liberty of yours, aſſerted and — yd aig | 
toil, would have been ere now, if it had not taken breath again by che timely Ay death Ack a 
certain raſh young Gentleman. But our author begins to ſtrut aggin, and to feign wonder - 
ſul tragedies z + Whomſoever this dreadful news reached (to wit, the news of Salmaſius's 
parricidial barbariſms) all of a ſudden, as if they had been ſtruck with lightning, their 
hair ſtood an end, and their tongues clove to the roof of their Fug Tr Which let natu- 
ral l philoſophers take notice of {for this n in nature was Never! liſeovere en. that 


be any more 1 than the 1 
new A Bat one's a fou 
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© Thy that had more — (which yet he expreſſes in miſerable bald Lava, 2 | 
could not ſo much as ſpeak of men of courage and magnanimity in proper words) ii were let: 
on fite —— — to that degree, that they could hardly contain themſelves. The 
furious Hectors we value not of a ruſh. We have been aecuſtomed to rout ſuch bullies 
the field wirt a true ſober courage; a courage becoming men that can contain ene 
and are in their right wits. There were none that did not curſe the authors of ſo horrible 
a villany. “ But yet, you ſay, their tongues clove to the roof of their mouths; and if you . 
mean this of dur 5 — i I wiſh they had clove there to-this- day; for. we know + 
very well that there is nothing more common with them; chan to'have ee mouths full 
of curſes and im "which indeed all good men abominate, but withaf deſpiſe. 
As for others, it is hardly eredible, that When they heard the news of our having malte 
2 capital puniſhment upon the king, there ſhould any be found, eſpecially in à free ſtate, 
ſo 1 adapted to ſlavery as either to ſpeak ill of us, or ſo much as to cenſure what: 
we had done. Nay, it is highly probable that all good men applauded us, and gave God 
thanks for ſo illuſtrious, ſo exaked a piece of juſtiee; and for a caution ſo very uſeful to other: 
princes.” © In'the mean time, as for Hoke ks fierce, thoſe ſteel- hearted men, char, you ſay, 
take on for, and Bewail fo pitifully; the lamentable and wonderful death of I know: not: 
who ; them I fay, . with their tinkling advocate, the dulleſt that ever appeared | 
fince.the name of a * was born and known in the world, we ſhal} even let whine on), 
till they cry their eyes out. But in the mean time, what ſchool-boy,' what little ink” 
nificant” monk could 88 made a more elegant ſpeech for the king, and in. better 
Eatin than this royal advocate has done ? But it Would be folly in me to make ſuch par- 
ticular animadverſions upon his childiſnineſs and frenzies throughout his book, as I de 
| here upom 4 few! in the beg of it; Which yet I; would be willing enough to de (for. 
we hear that he is ſwelled with pride and · conceit to the utmoſt 5 nagivable) if the 
undigeſted and immethodical bulk of his book did not protect him. He was reſolved to 
take a courſe like the ſoldier in. Terenee, to fave his : bacon ; and it was very cunning in 
him to ſtuff his book with o much puerility, and ſo many filly whimſies, that it might: 
nauſeate the ſmarteſt man in the world to · death to take notice of them all. Only. 
thought it might not be amiſs to give a ſpecimen of him in the preface; and to let che 
ſerious reader have a taſte of him at firſt, that he might gueſs by the firſt diſn that is 
ſerved . how noble an entertainment the reſt are like to make; and that he may ĩima- 
gine with himſelf what an infinite number of fooleries and impertinencies muſt needs be 
heaped up together in che body of che book, when. they ſtand ſo thick in the! very en- 


trance into it, where; of all other places, they ought to have been ſhunned. His cittlo- 
tattle that follows, and his fexmons fit Pr ain dot to be worm eaten I can eaſily 
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has been written and publiſhed hy authority of parliament, will have fat gtratet meigh 
with all wiſe and ſober men, than the ealumnies and lies of one ſingle impudlent little 
fellow: who being hired by our fugitives, their country's enemies, has ſcraped together, 
and not ſcrupled to publiſh in print, whatever little ſtory any one of them that employtd 
him, put into his head. And that all men may plainly ſea how little conſcience he 
makes of e Font any thing right or wrong. good or bad, I deſire no other witneſs 
than Salmaſius himſelf. In his book, entitled, Apparatus contra -Rrimatumi/Pape,” he 
ſays, © There are moſt weighty reaſons why the Church ought: to lay aſide epiſcopacy, 
and return to the apoſtolical inſtitution of preibyters-; That a fat greater miſchief has 
been introduced into the Church by epiſcopacy, than the ſchiſms themſelves were, which 
were before apprehended : That the plague which epiſcopacꝝ introduted, depreſſed the 
whole body of the Church under a miſerable tyranny ; nay, had put à yoke even upon 
the necks of kings and princes; That it would be more beneficial to the Church, if the 
whole hierarchy itſelf were extirpated, than if the pope only, who is the head of it, were 
laid aſide, page 160. That it would be very much for the good of the Church, if 

epiſcopacy were taken away, A with the papacy : That if epiſcdpacy; were once 

taken down, the papacy would fall of itſelf, as being founded upon it,“ page ih. He 


_  fays,/ he can ſhew very good reaſons why epiſcopacy ought: to be put domm in thoſe 
kingdoms; that have renounced the pope's ſupremacy; but that he can / ſee no feaſon for 

retaining it there; That a reformation is not entire, that is defective in this point: That 
vo reaſon can be alledged, no probable cauſe aſſigned, why the ſupremacy of the pope 

being once diſowned, epiſcopacy ſhould notwithſtanding be retained page 19). 


Though he had wrote all this, and a great deal more to this effect, hut; four years 
ago, he ig no become ſo vain and ſo impudent withal, as ita accuſe, the parliament of 
England, for not only turning the biſhops out of the houſe of lords, but for 
14 aboliſhing : epiſcopacy itſelf.“ Nay, he perſ ades-us to receive epiſcopacy „and defends 
it by the wery ſame reaſons and arguments, which with a great deal of earneſtneſs 
he had confuted himſelf in that former book; to wit, that biſhops were neceſſary 
and ought to have been retained, to prevent the ſpringing up of a thouſand perni- 
cCious ſects and hereſies.' Crafty turn- coat! Are you not aſhamed tu! ſhift hands 
thus in tbings chat are ſacred, and I had almoſt ſaid) to betray the Church; whoſe 
-moſt-; ſolemn inſtitutions you ſeem to have aſſerted and vindicated ith ſo much 
noiſe, that when it ſnould ſeem for your intereſt to change ſides, you might undo and 
ſubvert all again with the more diſgrace and infamy to yourſelf? It is notoriouſly known, 
that when both houſes of parliament, being extremely deſirous to reform the church of Eng · 
land by the pattern of our reformed churches, had reſolved te aboliſh; epiſcopacy, the 
king firſt interpoſed and afterwards waged war againſt them chiefly for that very cauſe; 
which proved fatal to him. Go now and; boaſt of your having defended the king ; who; 
that you might the better defend him, do now openly. betray, and impugu the cauſe of 
the church, whoſe defence you yourſelf had formerly undertaken ; and -whoſe ſevereſt 
cenſures ought to be inflicted upon you. As for the preſent form of our government, 
ſince ſuch a foreign inſignificant profeſſor as you, having laid aſide your hoxes and deſłs 
ſtuffed with nothing but trifles, which you might have ſpent your time better in putting 
into order, will needs turn buſy- body, and be troubleſome in othen men's Matters, I ſhall 
return you this anſwer, or rather not to you, but to them that are wiſer than yourſelf, viz 
That the form of it is ſuch as our preſent diſtractions will admit of; not ſuch as were 
to be wiſhed, but ſuch as the obſtinate diviſions that are amongſt us; will bear. What 
ſtate ſoever is peſtered with factions, and defends itſelf. by force of arms, is very juſſ in 
having regard to thoſe only that are ſound and untainted, and in overlooking or ſeclud- 
ing the reſt, be they of the nobility or the common people; nay, though proſiting 
by experience, they ſhould refuſe to be governed any longer, either by a king or a houſe 
of lords. But in railing at that Supreme Council, as you call it, and at eee 
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| Ten very lens for that council is not } L fit preme eountil, as 
you dreamt ————— ed by authority of parliament; for a certain time only; and con- 


in | e a0 aſi 


ling of forty perſons, for the moſt part members of parliament, any one of whom ma 


WE 


be preſident. if che:reſt yore him into the chair, And there s nothing more common than . . 

our: pafligthentsto:appoint committees of their on members; who when fo appointed, have 
er to meet where they pleaſe, and hold a kind of a little parliament amongſt ther ſilves. 

And che moſt weighty affairs are often referred to them, for expedition and ſecrecy; the 
care of the navy, the army, the treaſury; in ſhort, all- chings wWatſoever relating either 
to war or peace. Whether this be called a council, or any thing elſe, the thing is anci- 
ent, though the name may be new; and it is ſuch an inſtitution, as no government can 
be duly adminiſtted without it. As for our putting the King to death, and changing = 
government, farkear your bawling, don't ſpit your: 'vehom,” till, going alon ig with y 
through every c chapter, ſhow, whether you will or no, „by what law, by what 
and juſtice all that was done. But if you inſiſt to know . by what right, by what 9 — 3 
by that law, I tell you, which God and nature have enacted, viz. that whatever thing 
* the uniyerſal good of the whole ſtate, are for that reaſon lawful and juſt. og. 
wiſe men? of old uſed to anſwer ſuch: as yo. + Yow find fault with us for repe ling 


laws that had obtained for ſo many years; but you do not tell us whether thoſe laws were 


„ 


good or bad, nor, if you did, ſhould we heed what you ſaid; for, you buſy puppy, 


what have you to do with our laws? I wiſh our magiſtrates had repealed more than they 


have, both laws and lawyers; if they had, they would have conſulted the intereſt” of 


ton Nr religion, and that of the people better than they have done. It frets yoũ 


* hobgoblins, ſons of the earth, ſcarce gentlemen at home, ſearce | known to their 
men, ſhould preſume: to do ſuch things. But you ought to e ne 
bred, whats ot nen Here bat e would nan eee Pate vin. 
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But take e di into the EE Cons of 74 pi hs 0 y ot 25 i 8 5 
are not at all inferior in | 8rd. to any of your party. Others, whoſe anceſtors were not 


noble, have taken a courſe N to true nobility by their own induſtry and virtue, 
and are not inferior to — of the. nobleſt deſcent. They: had rather be called Sons 


of the Earth,” provided it be their own. earth (their own, native country) and act like 


men at bome, than, being deſtitute of houſe, or land, to relieve the neceſſities of nature 
in a foreign country b ſelling of ſmoke, as thou 1 an inconſiderable fellow and ” 708 
pck-ſtraw, and who N on the good -wilb of thy, maſters for a poor ſtipend; 

for WO it were better to bn with thy, labours,: and return to thy own kindred 
and countrymen, if thou hadſt not this one piece of cunging, w babble out ſome ſilly | 
prelections and fooleries at ſo. good a rate amongſt foreigners. Vou find fault with our 
magiſtrates for admitting ſuch, © a common-ſhore of all ſorts of ſefts.” Why ſhould _ 
they not? It belongs to the 1 to caſt them out pf the communic of the faithful; 

not to the magiſtrate to baniſh, them the country, provided! they do not offend againſt 
the civil laws of the ſtate. "Men at firſt united a civil. ſocieties, that N might , 4 
ve 1 and enjoy their . wihout being * or e, and that 


they 
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Publiſh any thing that is elaborate, diſtinct, or has ſo much as ſenſe in it; but like a 

ſecond Criſpin, or that little Grecian Tzetzes, you do but write a great deal, take 0 

Pains to write well; nor could write any thing well, though you took never ſo _ | 
. | od | | 98 | Pain 
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pains. This cauſe ſhall: be argued (ſay you) àn the hearing, and as it were before the 
tribunal of all mankind.” That is what we like ſo well, that we could now wiſh we . 
had a diſcreet and intelligent adverſary, and not ſuch a hair-brained blunderbuſs, as you, 
to deal with. Tou conclude very tragically, like Ajax in his raving; © I will proclaiq 
to heaven and earth the injuſtjce, the villany, the perfidiguſneſs and cruelty of Hel . wy 
men, and will deliver them over convicted to all poſterity. O flowers! that ſuch 4a 
witkeſs, ſenſeleſs bawler, one that was born but to ſpoil or tranſcribe good authors, ſhould £ | 
think himſelf able to write any thing of his own, that will reach poſterity, whom together 

with his frivolous ſcribbles, the very next age will bury in oblivion ; unleſs this defence 

of the kin N be beholden to the anſwer I give to it, for being looked into 
now Aer And I would entteat the illuſtrious ſtates of Holland to take off their 5 
prohibition, and ſuffer the book to be publickly ſold. © For when -1 have detected the 

vanity, ignorance, and falſhood, that it is full of, the farther it ſpreads, the more effec-- 
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I Perſuade myſelf, Salmaſius, that you being a vain flaſhy man, are not a little proud 

1 of being the king of Great Britains defender, who himſelf was ſtiled the * Defender 

of the Faith.” For my part, I think you deſerve your titles both alike; for the king 

defended the faith, and you have defended him ſo, that betwixt you, you have ſpoiled 

both your cauſes: which I ſhall make appear throughout the whole enſuing diſcourſe, 

- > and particularly in this very chapter. You told us in the 12th page of your preface, 
that * fo good and fo juſt a cauſe ought not to be embelliſhed with any flouriſhes of rhe- 

toric; that the king needed no other defence, than by a bare narrative of his ſtory :” and 

yet in your firſt chapter, in which you had promiſed us that bare narrative, you neither 

tell the tory right, nor do you abſtain from making uſe of all the ſkill you have in rhe- 

toric to ſet it off. So that, if we muſt take your own judgment, we muſt believe the 

| King's cauſe to be neither good nor juſt. But by the way I would adviſe you not to 
have ſo good an opinion of yourſelf (for no body elſe has ſo of you) as to imagine that 


you are able to ſpeak well upon any ſubject, who. can neither play the part of an orator, 
50 an — pn expreſs l in a ſtile that — . be naten even 
in a lawyer; but like a mountebank's jugler, with big ſwelling words in your 
preface, you raiſed our expectation, as if ſome mighty matter were to enſue: in which 
your defign was not ſo much to introduce a true narrative of the king's ſtory, as to make 
your own empty intended flouriſhes go off the better. For “ being now about to give 
us an account of the matter of fact, you find yourſelf encompaſſed and affrighted with 
Jo many monſters of novelty, that you are at a loſs what to ſay firſt, what next, and what 
laſt of all.” PI! tell you what the matter is with you. In the firſt place, you find your- 
ſelf affrighted and aſtoniſhed-at your own monſtrous lyes, and then you find that empty 
thead of yours not encompaſſed, but carried round with ſo many trifles and fooleries, that 
you not only now do. not, but never did know what was fit to be ſpoken, and in what 
method. Among the many difficulties that you find in expreſſing the heinouſneſs of ſo 
incredible à piece of impiety, this one offers itſelf, you ſay, which is eaſily faid, and muſt | 
often be repeated; to wit, that the ſun itſelf never beheld a more outragious action.“ 
But by your good leave, Sir, the ſun has beheld many things, that blind Bernard never 
ſaw. But we are content you ſhould mention the ſun over and over. And it will be a 

piece of prudence in you ſo to do. For though our wickedneſs does not require it, the | 
coldneſs of the defence that you are making, does. The original of kings, you ſay, is 
az-ancient as that of the ſun.” May the gods and goddeſſes, Damaſippus, bleſs thee with 
al Everlaſting ſolſtice ; that thou mayeſt always be warm, thou that canſt not. ſtir a foot 
without the ſun. Perhaps you would avoid the imputation of being called a doctor 

Unbraticus. But alas! you are in perfect darkneſs, that make no difference betwixt A | 

3 3 e e ; 
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paternal power, and a regal: and that when you had called kings fathers of their 


country, could fancy that with that metaphor you had perſuaded us that whatever is ap- 
| plicable to a father, is ſo to a king. Alas! there is a great difference betwixt them. 
Our fathers begot us. Our king made not us, but we him. Nature has given fathers to us 
all, but we ourſelves yg our own king. So that the 1313 for the king, but 
the king for them. We bear with a father, though he arſh and ſevere; and fo 
wie do with a king. Bur we do not bear with a father, if he be a tyrant. If a father 
murder his ſon, he himſelf muſt die for it; and why ſhould not a king be ſubje& to thie 


- * 


—* 


fame law, which certainly is a moſt juſt one? Eſpecially conſidering that a father ean- 


not by any poſſibility diveſt himſelf of that relation, but a king eafily may make himſelf” 


neither king nor father of his people. If this action of ours be conſidered according to its : 


quality, as you call it, I, who am both: an Engliſhman. born, and was an eye-witneſs of the 
tranſactions of theſe times, telP you, who are both a foreigner and an utter ſtranger to our 
affairs; that we have put to death neither a good nor a juſt, nor a mercifal;.nor a devour,. 

nor a godly, nor a-peaceable king, as you ſtile him; but an enemy, that has been fo to us 


almoſt ten years to an end; nor one that was a father, but a deſtroyer of his country. 
You confeſs that ſuch things have been practiſed; for yourſelf have not the impudenee to- 


deny it: but not by proteſtants upon a proteſtant king. As if he deſerved the name of 
a a proteſtant, that in a letter to the pope, could give him tlie title of Moſt Holy Fathef ;; 


that was always more favourable to the papiſts than to thoſe of his own profeſſion. And 


being ſuch; he is not the firſt of his own family that has been put to death by proteſtants. 


Was not his grandmother depoſed and baniſhed, and at laſt beheaded by proteſtants ? And 


were not her own countrymen, that were proteſtants too, well enough pleaſed with it?“ 
Nay, if I. ſhould ſay they were parties to it, I ſhould net lye. But there being ſo few 
proteſtant kings, it is no great wonder, if it never happened that one of them has been 
put to death. But that it is lawful to depoſe a tyrant, and to puniſn him according to his- 


deſerts; nay, that this is the opinion of very eminent divines, and of ſueh as have been 


moſt inſtrumental in the late reformation, do you deny it if you dare. You confeſs that 
many kings have come to an unnatural death: Some by the ſword, ſome poiſoned, ſome 


ſtrangled, and ſome in a dungeon; but for a king to be arraigned in a court of judicature, 
to be put to plead for his life, to have ſentenee of death pronounced. againſt him, and: 
that ſentence executed ; this you think a more lamentable inſtance than all the reſt, and 
make it a prodigtous- piece of impiety. Tell me, thou ſuperlative fool, whether it be- 
not more Juſt, more agreeable to the rules of humanity, and the laws of all human ſo- 
cieties, to bring a criminal, be his offence what it will, Before a court of juſtice, to give 


as he has deſerved, ſo as he may have time to repent or to. recolle& himſelf ;/ than pre- 


there is a malefactor in the world, that if he might have his choice, would not chuſe to- 
be thus dealt withal ? And if this ſort of proceeding againſt a private perſon be accounted. 


example; or that they that did this glorious action, might ſeem to have avoided the 
us, that it was not done in an uproar, or brought about by any faction amongſt great men, 


no fear, no ambition, no blind precipitate. raſhneſs in the caſe; but that it was long con- 
ſulted on, and done with deliberation. You did well in leaving off being an Advecate,. 
and turn Grammarian, who from the accidents and circumſtances of a thing, which in 
themſelves conſidered ſway neither one way nor other, argue in diſpraiſe of it, before you. 
* Salmaſius was once an advocate, that is, a counſelfor at las. 


, 


ſently, as ſoon as ever he is taken, tobutcher him without more ado? Do you think. 


the fairer of the two, why ſhould it not be counted ſo againſt a prince ? Nay, why ſhould: 

we not think that himſelf liked it better? You would have had him killed privately,” and. 
none to have ſeen it, either that future ages might have loft the advantage of ſo good an- 

light, and to have afted contrary to law and juſtice. You aggravate the matter by telling 


or in the heat of a rebellion, either of the people, or the ſoldiers : that: there was no hatred, 
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him leave to ſpeak for himſelf; and, if the law condemn: him, then to put him to death! 
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500 4 Defence of the People of England, 
have proved the thing itſelf to be either good or bad. See how open you lie: If the 
action you are diſcourſing of, be commendable and praife-worthy, they that did it. deſerve 


for virtue's ſake. If there were great difficulty in the enterprize, they did well in not: going 
about it raſhly, but upon advice and conſideration. Tho for my own part, when 1 call 


nimous a conſent, the whole army, and a great part of the people from almoſt every 
county in the kingdom, cried out with one voice for juſtice againſt the king, as being the 


doctrine,“ ſays he, . if they had had a king a thouſand times better than they had, they 


ſeveral ſorts of torments.” Give an inſtance. They removed him from priſon to 


_ »of reſtoring him to his crown, upon articles of agreement.“ It ſeems then the taking 


liberty, nor live in any ſafety; thoſe very things we petitioned him for when he was our 


us, then was that noble order of parliament made, that from that time forward, there 
nate, who:contrary to the opinion of M. Tullius, and all honeſt. men, voted. to ſend 


hs. commonwealth betrayed, implore the aid- of that yaliant and always faithful army 


the greater honour, in that they were prepoſſeſſed with no paſſions,” but did what they did 


* 
* 


to mind with how unexpected an importunity and fervency of mind, and with how una- 


ſole author of all their calamities: I cannot but think that theſe things were brought 
about by a divine impulſe. Whatever the matter was, whether we conſider the magi- 
-ſtrates, or the body of the people, no men ever undertook with more-eourage, and 
which our adverſaries themſelves confeſs, | in a more ſedate temper of mind, fo brave an 
action, an action that might have become thoſe famous heroes of whom we read in 
former ages; an action, by which they enobled not only laws, and their-execution, which 
ſeem for the future equally reſtored to high and low againſt one another; but even juſtice, 
and to have rendered it after ſo ſignal a judgment, more illuſtrious and greater than in 
its own ſelf. We are now come. to an end of the 3d page of the firſt book, and have not 
the bare narrative he promiſed us yet. He complains that our principles are, that a king 
whoſe government is-burthenſome.and odious, may lawfully. be depoſed: And * by this 


would not have ſpared his life.“ - Obſerve the man's ſubtle way of arguing. For I would 
' willingly be informed what confequence there is in this, unleſs he allows, that a king's 
government may be burdenſome and odious, who is a thouſand times better than our king 
was. So that now he has brought things to this paſs, to make the king that he defends, a 
-thouſand times worſe than ſome whoſe government [notwithſtanding is burthenſome and 
odious, that is, it may be, the moſt monſtrous tyrant that ever reigned. I wiſh ye 
joy, O ye kings, of ſo able a defender! Now the narrative begins. They put him to 


priſon;“ and. ſo. they might lawfully do; for having been a tyrant, he became an open 
enemy, and was taken in war. Often changing his keepers.” Leſt they themſelves 
ſhould change. Sometimes they gave him hopes of liberty; nay, and ſometimes even 


away his life, was not done upon ſo much premeditation, as he talked of before; and that 
we did not lay hold on all opportunities and means, that offered themſelves, to renounce 
Four king. Theſe things that in the beginning of the war we demanded of him, when he 
ad almoſt brought us under, which things if they were denied us, we could enjoy no 


.priſoner, in a humble, ſubmiſſive way, not once, nor twice, but thrice, and oftener, 
and were as often denied. When we: had now loſt all hopes of the king's complying with 


ſhould. no articles be ſent to the king; ſo that we left off applying ourſelves to him, not 
from the time that he began to be a tyrant, but from the time that we found him incur- 
able. But afterward ſome parliament- men ſet upon a new. project, and meeting with a 
convenient opportunity to put it in practice, paſs a vote to ſend. further propoſals once 
more to the king. Whoſe wickedneſs and folly neareſt reſembles that of the Roman ſe- 


embaſſadors to M. Anthony; and the event had been the ſame, but that it pleaſed God 
Almighty in his providence, to order it otherwiſe, .and to aſſert our liberty, though he 
ſuffered them to be enſlaved : For tho? the king did not agree to any thing that might 
conduce to a firm peace, and, ſettlement. of things more than he had before, they go and 
vote themſelves ſatisfied, Then the ſounder part, of the houſe finding themſelves and 
to 
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the commonwealth. Upon which . occaſion. I can obſerve only this, Which yet I am 
loth to utter; to wit, that our ſoldiers. underſtood themſelves better than our ſenators, 

and that they ſaved the commonwealth by their arms, when the other by their votes 

had almoſt ruined it. Then he relates a great many things in a doleful; lamentable 
ſtrain; but he does it ſo ſenſeleſly, that he ſeems rather to beg of his readers that they 
would be ſorrowful, than to ſtir up any ſuch paſſion in them. It grieves him . to think 
that the king ſhould undergo a capital puniſhment after ſuch. a manner as no other 
king ever had done.“ Though he had often told us before, that there never was a king 
that underwent a capital puniſhment at all. No you uſẽ to compare ways and manners, ye 
coxcomb, when you have no things, nor actions to compare with one another? He ſuf- 
fered death, ſays he, as a robber, as a murderer, as a parricide, as a traytor, as a tyrant.“ 
Is this defending the king? Or is it not rather giving a more ſevere ſentence. againſt 
him than that that we gave? How came you ſo all on a ſudden to be of our mind? He 
complains “ that executioners in vizards“ ¶ perſonati carnifices] & cut off the king's head. 
What ſhall we do with this fellow? He told us before, of a murder committed on 
one in the diſguiſe of a king: [in Perſona Regis] Now he ſays, it was done in the diſ- 
guiſe of an executioner, It were to no purpoſe to take particular notice of every ſilly - 
thing he ſays. He tells ſtories of. * boxes on the ear, and kicks, that,” he ſays, „ were 
given the king by common. ſoldiers, and that it was four. ſhillings :a-piece to ſee his 
dead body. . Theſe, and ſuch like ſtories, which partly are falſe, and partly imperti- 
nent, betray the ignorance. and childiſhneſs of our poor ſcholar ; but are far from making 
any reader ever a whit the ſadder. In good faith his ſon Charles had done better to have 
hired ſome ballad-ſinger to have bewailed his father's misfortunes, than this doleful, ſhall 
I call him, or rather moſt ridiculous, orator, . who is ſo dry and inſipid, that there's not 
the leaſt ſpirit in any thing he ſays. Now the narrative's done, and it is hard to ſay 
what he does next, he runs on ſo ſordidly and irregular. . Now he's angry, then he 
wonders ; he neither cares what he talks, nor how; repeats the ſame things ten. times 
over, that could not but look ill, though he had ſaid them but once. And I perſuade 
myſelf, the extemporary rhymes of - ſome antic jack-pudding may deſerve printing bet- 
ter; ſo far am I from thinking aught he ſays worthy of a ſerious anſwer. I paſs by 
his ſtiling the king a Protector of Religion,” who choſe to make war upon the church, 
rather than part with thoſe church-tyrants, and enemies of all religion, the biſhops ; and 
how is it poſſible that he ſhould . maintain religion in its purity, that was himſelf a 
ſlave to thoſe impure. traditions and ceremonies of theirs? And for our Sectaries, 
whoſe ſacrilegious meetings, you ſay, © have public allowance ;” inſtance.in any of their 
Principles, the- profeſſion of which is not openly allowed of, and. countenanced in Hol- 
land. But in the mean time, there's not a. more ſacrilegious wretch in nature than your- 
ſelf, that always took liberty to ſpeak ill of all forts of people. They could not 
wound the commonwealth more dangerouſly than by taking off its maſter.” Learn, ye 
abject, home: born ſlave; . unleſs ye take away the maſter, ye deſtroy the commonwealth. 
That that has a maſter, is one man's property. The word maſter denotes a private, nat 
a public relation. They perſecute moſt unjuſtly. thoſe miniſters that abhorred this acti- 
on of theirs.” Leſt you ſhould not know what miniſters he means, I will tell you in 
a few words what manner of men they were; they were .thoſe very men, that by their 
writings and ſermons juſtified taking up arms againſt the king, and ſtirred the people up 
to it: That daily curſed, as Deborah did Meroz, all ſuch as would not furniſh the p 72 
liament either with arms, or men, or 2 money... f That taught the people out .of | er | 
pulpits, that they were not about to fight againſt a king, but a greater tyrant than either 
Saul or Ahab ever were; nay, more a Nero than Nero himſelf. As Toon as the biſhops, 


and thoſe, clergymen, whom zhey daily inveighed againft, and branded with, rhe odious 


names of pluraſiſts and non-reſidents, were taken out of their way, they preſently jump, . 
ome into two, ſome into three of their beſt benefices; being pow e ee 
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they ſoon unworthily neglected their charge. Their covetouſneſs brake through all re. 
ſtraints of modeſty and religion, and themſelves now labour under the ſame infamy, that 
they had loaded their predeceſſors with; and becauſe their covetouſneſs is not yet ſatis- 
fied, and their ambition has accuſtomed them to raiſe tumults, and be enemies to peace, 
they cannot reſt at quiet yet, but preach up ſedition againſt the magiſtracy, as it is now. 
eſtabliſhed, as they dad ormerly done againſt the king. They now tell the people — 
he was cruelly murdered ; upon whom themſelves having heaped all their curſes, had 
devoted him to deſtruction, whom they had delivered up as it were to the parliament, 
to be defponled' of his royalty, and purſued with a holy war. They now complain that 
the ſectaries are not extirpated z which is a moſt abſurd thing to expect the magiſtrates 
ſnould be able to do, who never yet were able, do what they could, to extirpate ava- 
rice and ambition, thoſe two moſt pernicious hereſies, and more deſtructive to the church 
than all the reft, out of the very order and tribe of the miniſters themſelves. For the 
ſects which they inveigh againſt, I confeſs there are ſuch amongſt us, but they are ob- 
ſcure, and make no noife in the world: The ſects that they are of, are public and noto- 
rious, and much more dangerous to the church of God. Simon Magus and Diotrephes; 
were the ring-leaders of them. Yet are we ſo far from perſecuting theſe men, though 
they are peſtilent enough, that though we know them to be ill- affected to the 'govern-- 
ment; and deſirous of, and endeavouring to work a change, we allow them but too much 
liberty. You, that are both a Frenchman and a vagabond, ſeem diſpleaſed that “ the 
_ Engliſh more fierce and cruel than their own maſtiffs, as your barking eloquence has it, 
have no regard to the lawful ſucceſſor and heir of the crown : Take no care of the 
king's youngeſt ſon, nor of the queen of Bohemia.” I'll make ye no anſwer; you ſhall. 
anſwer yourſelf. When the frame of a government is changed from a monarchy to 
any other, the new modellers have no regard to ſucceſſion ;** the application: is eaſy; 
it's in your book De primatu Papz. . The great change throughout three kingdoms,” 
you ſay, *© was brought about by a ſmall number of men in one of them.“ If this were. 
true, that ſmall number of men would have deſerved to have dominion: over the reſt ;: 
valiant men over faint-hearted cowards. © Theſe are they that preſumptuouſly took. 
upon them to change,“ antiquum regni regimen, in alium qui à pluribus tyrannis. 
teneatur. It is well for them that you cannot Ene fault with them, without committing a 
Barharous Solceeifm 3 you ſhame all Grammarians. The Engliſh will never be able to 
waſh out this ſtain.” Nay, you, though a blot and a ſtain to all learned men, were ne- 
ver yet able to ſtain: the renown. and everlaſting glory of the Engliſh nation, that with, 
ſb great a reſolution, as we kardly find the like recorded in any hiſtory; having ſtruggled 
with, and overcome, not only their enemies in the field, but the ſuperſtitious perſuaſions 
of the common people, have purchaſed to themſelves in general amongſt all poſterity - 
the name of deliverers : The body of the people having undertook and performed an 
enterprize,. which in other nations is thought to proceed only from a magnanimity that 
is peculiar to heroes. What © the proteſtants and primitive chriſtians” have done, or. 
would do upon ſuch an occaſion, F will tell ye hereafter, when we eome to debate the 
merits of the cauſe : In diſtourſing it before, I ſhould be guilty of your fault, who outdo 
the molt impertinent talkers in nature. You wonder how we ſhall be able to anſwer 
the Jeſuits. Meddle with: your. own matters,. you runagate, and be aſhamed of your. 


actions, ſince the church is aſhamed of you; who, though but of late you ſet yourſels 


fo fiercely and with ſo much oſtentation againſt the pope's ſupremacy and epiſcopal go- 
vernment, are now become yourſelf a very creature of the biſhops. You confeſs that * ſome 

proteſtants whom you de: not name, have aſſerted it lawful to depoſe a tyrant :” But 
though you do not think fit to name them, I will, becauſe yu fay ©* they are far worſe 
than the very jeſuits themſelves; they are no other than Luther, and Zuinglius, and 


Calvin, and Bucer, and Pareus, and many others. But then,“ you ſay, they refesn 


it to the judgment of learned and wiſe men, who ſhall be accounted a tyrant. But wt 
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for men, were theſe ? Were they wiſe men, were they men. of learning? Were they 
any-wiſe remarkable, either for virtue or nobility * You may well allow a people that 
has felt the heavy yoke of ſlavery, to be wiſe, and learned, and noble enough to know 
what is fit to be done to the tyrant that has oppreſſed them ; though they neither conſult 

with W nor Grammarians. But that this man was a tyrant, not only the par- 
liaments of England and Scotland have declared by their actions and expreſs. words; 
but almoſt all the people of both nations aſſented to it, till ſuch time as by the tricks» 
and artifices of the biſhops they were divided into two factions: and what if it has 
pleaſed God to chuſe ſuch men, to execute his vengeance u the greateſt potentates | 
on earth, as he choſe to be made partakers of the benefit of the goſpel? Not many. 4 
wiſe, not many learned, not many powerful; not many noble: that by thoſe that. _ | 
are not, he might bring to naught thoſe that are; and that no fleſh/ might glory — 
in his ſight.” And who are you that babble to the contrary ? dare you affect 
the reputation of a learned man? J confeſs you are pretty well verſed; in phraſe- 
books, and lexicons, and gloſſaries; inſomuch that you ſeem to have ſpent your 
time in nothing elſe. But you do not make appear that you have read any 
good authors with ſo much judgment as to have benefited by them. Other copies and 
various lections and words omitted, and corruptions of texts and the like, theſe you are 
full of; but no footſtep of any ſolid learning appears in all you have writ: Or do ye 
think yourſelf a wiſe man, that quarrel and contend about the meaneſt trifles that may 
be? That being altogether ignorant in aſtronomy and phyſic, yet are always railing at 
the profeſſors of both, whom all men credit in what things belong to their own ſciences, 
that would be ready to curſe them to the pit of hell, that ſhould offer to deprive you 
of the vain- glory of having corrected or ſupplied the leaſt word or letter in any copy 
you have criticiſed upon. And yet you are mad to hear yourſelf called a Grammarian. 
In a certain trifling diſcourſe of yours, you call Dr. Hammond knave in plain terms, who 
was one of this king's: chaplains, and one that he valued above all the reſt, for no other 
reaſon but becauſe he had called you a Grammarian. And I do not queſtion but you 
would have been as ready to have thrown the ſame reproach - upon. the king himſelf, if 
you had heard that he had approved his chaplain's judgment of you. Take notice now. 
how much 1 (who am but one of thoſe many Engliſh, that you have the impudence to call 
mad-men, and unlearned, and ignoble, and wicked) ſlight and deſpiſe you, (for that 
the Engliſh nation in general ſhould take any notice in — of ſuch a worm as you are, 
would be an infinite undervaluing of themſelves) who though one ſhould turn you topſy- 
turvy, and inſide out, are but a Grammarian : Nay, as if you had made a fooliſher 
with than Midas did, whatever you meddle with, except when you make Solcœciſms, 
is Grammar: ſtill; Whoſoever therefore he be, though from among the dregs of that 
common people that you are ſo keen upon, (for as for thoſe men of eminency amongſt 
us, whoſe great actions evidenced to all men their nobility, and virtue, and conduct, 1 EE 
wont diſgrace them ſo much, as to compare you to them, or them to you) but whoſo- : 
ever, I ſay, among the dregs of that common people has but ſucked in this principle, 
thatthe was not born for his prince, but bor Geld mad his country; he deſerves the repuQ- 
tation of a learned, and an honeſt, and a wiſe man more, and is of greater uſe in the 
world than yourſelf. For ſuch a one is learned without letters; you have letters, but no 
learning, that underſtand ſo many languages, turn over ſo many volumes, and yet are 
but aſleep when all is done. JJ ra T 5 | 
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IHE Argument that Salmaſius, toward the concluſion of his firſt chapter, urged as 
N irrefragable, to wit, that it was really ſo, becauſe all men unanimouſly agreed in it; 
that very argument, than which, as he applied it, there is nothing more falſe, I that am 
no about to diſcourſe of the right of kings, may turn upon himſelf with a great deal 
of truth. For, whereas he defines “ a king” (if that may be ſaid to be defined which: 
he makes infinite) . to be a perſon in whom the ſupreme power of the kingdom reſides, 
who is anſwerable to God alone, who may do whatſoeven pleaſes him, who is bound by 
no law: I will undertake to demonſtrate; not by mine, but by his own reaſons and au- 
thorities, that there never was a nation or people of any account (for to ranſack all the 
uncivilized parts of the world were to no purpoſe) that ever allowed this to be their 
king's right, or put ſuch exorbitant power into his hand, as that he ſhould not be 
bound by any law, that he might do what he would, that he ſhould judge all, but be 
Judged of none. Nor can I perſuade myſelf, that there ever was any one perſon beſides. 
Salmaſius of fo flaviſh a ſpirit, as to aſſert the outragious enormities of tyrants to be the 
rights of kings. Thoſe amongſt us that were the greateſt royaliſts, always abhor- 
ed this fordid opinion: And Salmaſius himſelf, as appears by ſome ether writings 
of his before he was bribed, was quite of another mind. Inſomuch, that what he 
here gives out, does not look like the dictates of a free ſubject under a free go- 
vernment, much leſs in ſo famous a commonwealth as that of Holland, and the moſt 
eminent univerſity there; but ſeems to have been penned by ſome deſpicable ſlave that 
lay rotting in a priſon, or a dungeon. If whatever a king has a mind to do, the right 
of kings will bear him out in (which was a leſſon that the bloody tyrant Antoninus Cara- 
calla, though his ſtep- mother Julia preached it to him, and endeavoured to inure him 
to the practice of it, by making him commit inceſt with herſelf, yet: could hardly ſuck 
in) then there neither is, nor ever was that king that deſerved the name of a tyrant. 
They may ſafely violate all the laws of God and man: their very being kings keeps 
them innocent. What crime was ever any of them guilty of? They did but make uſe 
of their own right upon their own vaſſals. No king can commit ſuch horrible cruelties 
and outrages, as will not be within: this right of kings, So that there's no pretence 
left for any complaints or expoſtulations with any of them. And dare you aſſert, that 
ce this right of kings, as you call it, © is grounded upon the law of nations, or rather 
upon that of nature,” you brute beaſt? for you deſerve not the name of a man, that are 
ſo cruel and unjuſt towards all thoſe of your own kind; that endeavour as much as in you 
lies, ſo to bear down and vilify the whole race of 'mankind, that were made after the 
image of God, as to aſſert and maintain that thoſe eruel and unmerciful taſkmaſters, 
that through the ſuperſtitious whimſies, or floth, or treachery of ſome perſons, get into 
the chair, are provided and appointed by nature herſelf, that mild and gentle mother of 
us all, to be the governors of thoſe nations they enſlave. By which peſtilent doctrine 
of yours, having rendered them more fierce- and untractable, you not only enable them 
to make havoc of, and trample under foot their miſerable ſubjects; but endeavour to arm 
taem for that very purpoſe with the law of nature, the right of kings, and the very con- 
ſtitutions of government, than which nothing can be more impious or ridiculous. By 
my conſent, as Dionyſius formerly of a tyrant became a ſchool-maſter, ſo you of a gram- 
marizn ſhould become a tyrant ; not that you may have that regal licence of doing other 
people harm, but a fair opportunity of periſhing miſerably yourſelf: That, as Tiberius 
complained, when he had confined himſelf to the iſland Capreæ, you may be reduced 
into ſuch a condition, as to be ſenſible that you periſh daily. Bur let us look a little 
more narrowly into this right of kings that you talk of. This was the ſenſe of the 
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_ eaſtem,, and of the weſtern part of the world.” 1 ſhall not anſwer you. with, what Ariſtotle 
and Cicero, (who are both as credible authors as any we have) tell us, viz. That the people 
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of Aſia eaſily ſubmit to layery, but the Syrians and the Jews are even borm td it fram che 
womb. I confeſs there are but few, and thoſe men of great wiſdom: and courage. that are, 
either deſirous of liberty, or capable of uſing it. The. greateſt part of the world chuſe to 
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| Levis, * A king ſays he, and a ty yrant; are contraries?®” Abe a6 . 
oe not only to eommand, but a 0 k to bey! All fals ver tae, you" will fiy;a king” 


ought to obſerve the laws, 4s Well as any ether mam But hat if Re Wi net what law 
ere to puniſh him?! Tarver, che ſame law that there Is to panifizather! «men 10 1 * 
find no exceptibns. "There is ne expreſs law: to puniſh the prieſts; er any oth lie TR 
magiſtrates, who all of them, if this opinion of the exemption of kings from the" 'perialties. 
of the law would hold, might, by the ſame reaſon, claim impunit ET He ver they 
contract, becauſe: there is no poſitive law for their puniſhment 3-4 Aae per PPoſt none of 
them ever challenged ſuch a prerogative, ' nor would it ever be 4 * hg VIE! t 
fföuld. Hitherto e have learned from the- very text of God's on law, that Ning: 
ought to ohey the Jaws, and not lift himſelf up above his brethren.” Eet us now cbnſide 
4 8 1d Semen preached up any other doctrine, ch. viii. ver. 2. — eroyat | 
ep the King's commandment; and that in regard of the oath of God. Be net haſty: to 
FO 1 of his ſight. ſtand not in an evil thing; for he doth whatfbever pleaſeth him. 
Where the word. of a king is; there is power; and who may ſay unto hi „What doſt- 
52 chown ?” Tt is well enongh known, that here the preacher directs nat his piers & to the 
Sanhedrim;. or to à parfiament, but to private perſons; and fach he commands oO keep = 
the king's commandment, and that in regard of the oath'of God.” But às they wear al. 
legiance to kings, do not kings likewiſe ſwear to obhey and maintain the laws: of God, and 
thoſe of their own country? So the Reubenites and Gadites promiſe obedienee to Joſhus, 
Jofh. i. 17: According as we hearkened unto Moſes in all things, he's wil 'we hearken 
unto these; only the Lord th) God be with thee, as he was wih Moſes.” Here is an ex- 
reſs conditiom Hear the preacher els; eh. ix, ver. 17. The words ef wiſf men are 
eard in quiet, more than the ery of him that ruleth among fools.” The next caution 
that Solomon gives us, is, © Be not haſty to go out of his fight; ſtand not in an evil 
thing; for he doth whatſoever pleaſeth him.“ That is, he does what he will t6'malefac- 
tors, whom the law authorizes him to puniſh, and againſt whom he may proceed with 
mercy or ſeverity, as he fees occaſion. Here i is-nothing like 'yraniy';" nothing: that'a 
good man needs be afraid of. Where the word of lang is, there is power; and who 
may ſay to him, What doft thou? And yet we read of one that-not only ſaid to a king. 
What doſt thou ?” but told him, 4 Thou haſt done fooliſhly.” But Samuel, o may 
fay,. was an extraordinary perſ6n. I anſwer you with your own words, which follow in 
the forty-nintfr page of your book, What was there extraordinary, ſay you, 
in Saul or in David ” Aka ſo ſay I, what was there in Samuel extraordinary? He was 
a prophet, you'll fay; ſo are they that now follow his example; for they act according to 
the will of God, either his revealed, or his fecref will, which yourſelf grant in your oi 
page. The preacher therefore in this place prudently adviſes private perſons not to con- 
tend with Princes; for it is even dangerous to contend with any man that is either rich or 
powerful. But what then? muſt therefore the nobility of a nation, and all the inferior 
magiſtrates, and the whole body of the people not date to mutter when: à king raves and 
acts like a madman? Muſt they not oppoſe a foolifn, wicked, outragious tyraut, that per- 
haps fecks the deſtruction of all good men? Muſt they.not endeavour to prevent his turn 
ing all divine and human things upſide down? Muſt they ſuffer him to maſſaere his peo- 
ple, burn their cities, and commit ſuch outrages rats ee 5 bogs 1 edi 
25 N to do what he liſts without controul ? 5 
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Ft, What Achat to us, what fort of kings the Uraclites deſired ? Eſpec rally fee "Goat 
Was angry with them, not only for deſiring ſuch a king is other nations yg ald not Tach 
a king as his own law deſcribes,” but barely for deſiring a King at all? Nor 4s it credible 
that-they ſhould deſire an unjuſt king, and one that thoulel'be 'otit of the teach of all laws, 
who could net bear the govetritnent of Sat thöugh upder the Power of Jaws ; 
but from their eovetoùſſieſs ſouglit refuge in a king: And laſtly, the verſe that you 
quote out of Virgil, does not prove that tie Kings Gf ks Eaſt had an abſalutè unlimited 
power; for thoſe ng that de there ſpeales of, and who reverence their kings, he Ray 
x the Egyptians or Medes do theirs, by the anthority'of PN Fr det: 
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They do no! tler a king then, that is tied to no law. B cha eh A 


nuke e oak have ro think T bear you an ill-will, Moſt peop N think y in n bu 
will make i it appear that you rent only put on a knave' $ VIZOr for the Pe 7 your 
introduction to'your diſc park f the pl &s ſupremacy, you fay, „that me divines in the 
council of Tre made 113 " thie's govethment, 2 is ſaid to 10 amon rf bees «| 1 | 
the pope's ſupremacy.” This e you borrow | from then. and urg eit here wit \ the ſam 
| malice that they did there. Now chat very ſame anſwet that you gave 15 8 whilſt. y 
were an honeſt man, now that you ate become a kKnave, you ſhall give, 1 and a 
off with your own hand that vizor you have now put on: The dees, ſay you, i are 
9 ſtate, and ſo natural philoſophers call chem; they have a king, bur a harm ne; 1 he | 
is a Kader, or peil rather than a King; he never beats, nor pulls, or Kill this ſo 

jel bees: "No wonder they. are ſo oBſervint of him.thes ; but in go F "faith,” vou had 
but ill luck to meddle with theſe bees; for thout th they are bees of, Trent, t they ſhow. you 
to be 4 drone. "Ariſtotle, a moſt endet! Writer ol politics, affirms 2515 the Al atic. monar- 
chy, which yet himſelf talls barbatous, was accordin 1655 law, Politic. 3. And where- 
as he reckons up five ſexetal ſorts. of nd 9255 of thoſe; five he m akes govern- 
ments according to laws; and With the conſent of the people; and yet | he Calls 1 Ae. V 
_ rannicaF' forms of overninent;' becavle t 85 lodge ſo much Power in. one man $ hand. 
But the kingdom of the LAcedemonians, he operlys a kingdom, becauſe the 


all power is not in the king. The fifth fort rag which, he calls TapSaoiue, that 
is, where the King zs all in all; and to which ke refers that, that you call the right of 
kings, which is a liberty to do what tha r liſt ; he neither tells, us when, nor. where, avy 
ſich form of government ever obtain Nor ſeems he to "have. mentioned it for any 


other purppſe than to ſhew wy 1 eg abſu td, and tyrannical a governm it is, You y 
Ur when Samuel would dete deter pe Wy 005 N 5 e ED 29h Ni 15 
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Kings; and he ſays, we ought to read and. conſider them, not only for curiolity lake 

that we may learn to beware of them, and avoid them. You perceive how & iſerably you 
are come off with Saluſt, who, though he be as much an enemy to tyranny as any other 
author whatſoever, you thought would have patronized this Net that you are 
_ eſtabliſhing. Take my word for it, the right of kings ſeems to be tottering, and 
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furth ruin 0 0 en 7 Wy props For its SPY ad Th hes 
6 itſelf by. bee and authorities, as would haſten. its downfall, if it 
were further off than it is, “ The extremity'of right or law,“ you ſay, is the height 
of injury, Summum jus ſamims injuria; bis ſaying is verified” moſt properly in E. 
who when, they go-to the urmaſt of their right, Fall into thoſe courſes, in which Sam 915 
makes the right of kings to conſiſt.” "And it is a miſerable right, which, when you hare 
ſaid all you can for, you can no otherwiſe defend, than by confeſſing, that it is the greats 
eſt injury that may be. © The extremity of right or law is- laid to be, hen a man ties bim. 
ſelf up to niceties, A upon. letters and ſyllables, and in. the mean time neglects the in- 
tent and 12 of the law; or when à written law is cunningly and maliciouſly interpreted TE 
- makes to have been the 18 of that common faying. But ſince it is certain 


that; right flows the fountain o 7 uſtice, ſo that nothing can poſſibly be any man's 
right that is not juſt, it is a molt wicked thing in you to affirm that for a. king to be un- 
"oſt, 8 tyrannical, and as ill as the worſt of them ever were, is according to the 
right of Kings; and to tell us that a holy prophet would'have perſuaded the people to ſuch 
a ſenſeleſs thing- 755 whether written or unwritten, whether extreme or remiſs, what 
right C can 85 . WE ave; 9 140 5 injurious? Which, leſt you, ſhould' confeſs to be true of 
other men, þ . 70 of k 1 5 Tbave one man's authority to object to you, who'T think. 
was A king) Kew rofelſcs that that right of kings that you ſpeak of, is odious 
both to Goc and e it 18 . the gath pfalm, © « Shall the throne of iniquity have 
fellowſhip wi ch thee, that frameth- miſchief By a law?“ Be not therefore ſo injurious to 
God, as to aferibe this doctrine to him, viz. that all manner of wicked and ffagitious e 
tions are but the ri right of kings; fince bimſelf tells us, "that, he abhors all fellowſhip with. 
wicked f rinces for: this very. reaſon, be we, under, 1 pretence of. overeignty, they create 
_ miſery and: 4 0 5 weir. Meets, either bring up a falſe accyſation. 12 ainſt a pro- 
phet of, ny: for by making him to teach us; in this place What the right of 18, 1 5 
t ſuch another empty ſhadow as was raiſed by the 


do not produce the right Samuel, bi 
witch of Fader. 1 le s 75 1 Nen believe that that infernal Samuel: | 
would ot haye been ſ © great à yar, B 15 would have confeſſed, that what you call! 
the rig it. of kings, 4s. tyrat ny. We re 9224 indeed 'of 1 n pieties _conntenariced by aW. W 
datum ſeeleri:; Jou yourſelf; onfeſs that they are bad eings that have made-uſe of this 5 
boundleſs licence of theirs to do; every thing, Now this right that you have introduced 
for the deſtruction of mankind, not proceeding from God, as I have proved! it does not,. : 
muſt needs come from the devil; and that it does really ſo, will. appear move. clearly here: 
after. By vitt of. this 18 ſay. Jou, Þ rinces may it they Will.“ Los And for, this, you 
pretend to lay Cicen erd 8 A thority 7 Pen always Willing to mention your authorities, for: 
it generally hap her tk bee e very Abe you; quote them out of,. give you an anſwer 
themſelves. Hear elſe Nhat Cicero ſays 1 in his dab Philippic, * What: cauſe. of war can. 
be more juſt and e than to avoid ſlavery? For though. a people may have the 
good fortune to live under a gentle maſter, 25 ace are In. a. mileraBle condition whoſe- 
prince may tyrannize over them if he will.“ that is, cans Has power enough ſo > 
to do. If he meant it of h rig t, he wo uld c Fan a himſelf,,and. make that an viyuſt 
cauſe of war, W Which, bug 1 ad Arwed x ith the ſame ch to bea moſt jolt one. It 
is not therefore the xight 0 all Kings that you deſeribe, but the in juriouſheſs, and force, 
and violence of ſome. 7 Then you tell us what private men n A Private man, 5 1 
ſay vou, 46 ow” lye,. m may be uh ing Fg what me May they: | 5 | 
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al Fra eful 5 and fo may. kings, 

therefore plund der, murder, 1 Vuh, Fit n controul? It 1s equally prejudicial and de- 
ſtructive to t © Seuche el whether i it. be their own. Prince, ora robbery or a foreign: 
enemy. that poits,. naſſacres, and, enila ves chen. And zueſhonlefs, being Boch alike 
enemies of n ſociety, the one, as well as the other, may lawfully be opel and pu- 
niſhed; and their o]/n | read the rather, becauſe he, though Li ie to that dignity by the 
honours that his pe op | rred d „en Him, and U | 4 id by his oath. to 3 
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1e public nfs. betrava i it.notwithſtariding all. At laſt you chat 25 Fiege 
Lelbes laws, according to Which the Kitig that ep bf 181 "hay dike; du 
1492 though different from this rigttr chat Sattel ptüpoſts; . er ena 


ouble contradiction 20 hat {ou have N "Far: 9 2 rd affirmed”: that 4 


king was bound by y 09 you confof; hre is. to cofitrary 
AT Naas 1915 e 5 e 0 I 
Phet. 175 15 ene rag 3 r . Though f mouse abr ie & 
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were reall if ould 0 prel ntly Folly” thar I Was the Tight" f th the) i we 
them fo; 155 that by the uſurpation and injuſtice of molt vf them "Mey Were Al td 
| that condition. Fo or che prophet Had Fforveold them,” chat a "Le 3 25 ate "ber ition of 
hows. Would 'bring BE pon andert from God upbtr thi: "hot becabfe it Would Ve tte 
; ſs th Or Worry aſc they them Klres h nad Deferved*ir HOI Be? 
ART, are out 'of the beach Gps the law o AS thar tHe "ma Us. Char oy it, 
more abſolute than any maſters, and their Tubes in mare deſpicable 'tondirit 

worlt of flaves, The 5 of God provided fome tedreſs for r etl, thbogft bf bots 
; nution, if- Nee maſters were cruel and. unreaſonable towatds them: ' "AA can We 1magi 
Thar the who! e bod) of the people of a free! gation, though o 5 1 0 9 5 

| T 10 


and preyed. upon, band be left Si edilefs 1 hat Ws 375 150 
ſanckuary- to betak de them ſelves 19 Oe we think that th ö 
dage they were under t to the E ry Kü ines, to be foil Dk A8 © 
own brethren? All which” ' beihg neither! Agrekable to the law of Ge | 
| ſenſe, nothing can be more evident than that the pro Fa u e e YE] people Fr Mad 
mer, and not, tbe right 0 kings; : nor the Manner but of mo; 5 Then 119 
come to HE Rabbins, aud quote two'of them, But Co r as bad luck with'th Pente ß 
id before. For it Is plalg, that That other ch 1 that N 
ontains, he fays, the right of Kings, 'ts that” e "and t bt in S. 


| RN wes whicl 1 EC | 
e For Rabbi Judas lays vety truly, and a againſt you, that that Uiſcourfe6f * 1 5 
Vas intended only to frighten the people.” It is à moſt pernicious doQrine to 1 8 that 
to be any one's right, which i in itfelf i flat injuſtice, unleſs you have a mind 15 15 by 

n er And AY, Sasel intended to A f wen them, appears by rhe, a 
vs © And ,ye ye ſhall.cry "our 2 1 that day, becauſe of out. ing, which ye Katt! hare ok 
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0 appoint. their own governors, e a kin 0 us by Bo 00 out. e NT 
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Le we, Pave done well in depoſing e and are to de. cmd For j 


E Ifraclites. ſinned in aſking, one. And this the in Hay s made ap me 
— 55 we. val 2. king, prayed to God againſt him, and he. Wa "hg 54 G 
5.5 . but the Jews (who. not being under A R 1 deßred King.) 

de ſuffered, 40 live in faver) . After theilt return from the 
Saby loniſn ca tivity,. they -* Soyerament | again. 
Bal 900 Ef to give us a diſp Jay 85 1 5 1 E — or you have as! I 


ceſs 1 705 chat, as { you. have had Sith all che feſt. For whilft you, are ent ing to 
Prove that kings 9 not liable to any tefriporalzjudicatite, ble 11 5 BE 'sf 
She treatiſe! of ch Nee 1 that the King f neither 1807 ged. e 0 does. 5 
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18 75 ve't 0 labour in vain to ſalve this, us; 1 | 
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00 e ae of the poſterity of David HGGE” and are Judged; beſt wi 
Ki figs FIRED ee do neither. You” contain Ge with yourſelf 45 your Rabbife A 
and ifi. dg / work for me. This, Tay you, i not. to be hh Mie of the kinds of 
IWracl in their firſt ĩnſfitution for tek 0 verſe it is faid, «you. ſhall be his ſervants 3 
ct is. ke Malkteſe Your YoitÞ.not that heMall have any night to malie vou ſo. Or af yen. 

| ndern r ef cheit Kids right, iris but a judgment of God upon them fer aleſgg a Kids;'- 
eee hich: enfible of dr moſt of their kings, tho“ not perhaps under 

oft. Bot von nerd 3 youre fich u perf petunk sver Er) to/yourfelt.| For you. 
tell us no. a tr as ff Fou' were arguin on ny Ke, 5e How chat rte Ariobutus) And efter” 

Ia Ae ech Alexander, di Bot revuive tht kivgly right that they” prefended 

to, from the Sarmedrim; tat great treaſury and oracle of the 1255 'of that nation, But 


U He Will of the ſeats" Fer whoſe ſake; you that 
1 75 eb re e of th aſſembly being ſtruck dead'ty rt — — 


was ffrſt entec. Aut son confeſs ze ts rhaSpitibent retains vp Upon Wien 
you ſeem mainfy' Wa viz. that Kings are not to be ju by any upon earth; Was 
ounded upon this worſe chan an old wife's tale, that is, upon a'rabbinnical fable“ 
lat che 1 kin were: able to be called: in queſtion for their actions, and to 
15 re found faulty, Sichardus Thows' at large out of the 
e Rid ir Y author Fou are idebted for alFthat you.e employ-of _—— 
: ener to be thwarting with Him. Nay, 


|  hirnſelf bound by a dectte of his own! ma Pa 
ind in ee hem, that he aſe lots with tis fon. aro to hie 


pls 255 i 9 44 
And Ive CREE mar Ei) iglit of not being Tub- 
ject to any 281 -do you Wü the tr ade tha people of the Je Vs, would have ſuffered * 
the 2 þ to be defiled, the Jaws violated, and live t iernſelves in danger of the infec- 
tion? It ſeems there are laws: andy wo king, but none againſt a tyrant. Can any 
man poffibiy be f ſo mad and fos iſh 9 to ae Hws fhauld ſo far Provide for the 
ople's health, as tho fſome noifom hoe ſtrap ſiould feizeaipe 
prevent the infections reaching em, and make he ' proviſion for the" ſecurity: of. heir 
kes and eſtates, and tlie ver 2 the whole ſtate, againſt che rytanbyof a "cruel; 
unjuſt prince, Which is ena ings the greater miſchief of the two? „ Bur,” 11 vou, 
be Thi can be 1 no precedent: ſhown of any one king; that has been arraigned) in 4 Lhe 
of juſtice, # nd condemiied” to die Sic ardus anfwers that well enough. It is all one, 
fays he; as if one tonl& arge o this männer: Thie emperbor of Germany never Was 
ſummoned to appear before one of the prinet electe rs; therefore if the prince elector Pas 
latine ſhould impeach the emperor, he were not bound to plead: to it; the" it appears by 
the golden bull, that Charles the Fourth ſubjected himſelf md his fucceſfors to that cog- 
nizance and juriſdiction But no wonder if kings were indulged. in their ambition, and 
their exorbitances paſſed by, when the times were ſo:corrupt-and-depraved, that even 
private men, if they had either money or intereſt, might eſcape the law, tho” guilty of 
crimes of never ſo highs nature That u, that o ſpeak of, that i tobe wholly 
independent upon any other; 9 — which yon ſãy is pecu- 
lar to the majeſty of ſovereigis princes,/ Ariſtotle in the 4th book of his Po Ch. 105 calls 
a moſt: tyrannical form of government, and not in tlie leaſt to be endured by a free 
People And * ling are not. liable to be- 9 ſor their actions, you * _ 


wn the king hjiriſelf, yet to 


1 'of om” two - . 
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the teſtimony of a very worthy author, that n Wes Mark n one al 
thoſe that . the commonwealth of Rome: And yet he himſelf, when, Puna 
took an expedition againſt the Parthians, ſummoned. Herod.:before; him, :to:anfwer to a 
charge of murder, and would have puniſhed him, but that Herod bribed him... 89 that 
Antony s aſſerting this prerogative royal, and your Defence of King Charles, come both. 
out of one and the ſame ſpring. And it is very reaſonable,” ſay you, chat it Thould 
be ſo; for kings derive their authority from God alone.“ What kings aro thele, T Pray, 
that do ſo? For I deny that there ever were any ſuch kings in the world th 
their authority from God alone. Saul the firſt king of Iſrael had 1 veck 3 that 
the people defired a king, even againſt the will of God; and t was proclaimed king 
once at Mizpah, yet after that he lived. a private life, an ' Jooked: to his father z 
cattle, till he was W ſo the ſecond time by the people at c Gileal. by, And what think 
ye of David? Tho' he had been anointed once 1* God, was he not anointed. the. ſecond 
time in Hebron by the tribe of Judah, and, after that by all the people of 1 5 „ and chat 
after a mutual covenant betwixt him and them? 2 Sam. v. + C 'Chrop. 1 80 Now. al o- 
venant lays an obligation upon kings, and reſtrains them withi J hounds, 
ay, © ſucceeded | him in the throne of the Lord, and was e | men: 
1 Chron. xxix. So that it is ſomething to r in the eyes c p * 
Jehoiadah the prieſt made Joaſh king, .byt firſt he made him and the people. enter into 
A-covenant to one another, 2 Kings xi. I confeſs that theſe kings, and all that reigned of 
David's poſterity, were appointed to the kingdom both by God and the prople 3, 2 of 
all other kings, of what country ſoever, I affirm, that, 9 are made ſo hy the 
only; nor can you make it appear, that they are Wee 198 any othe 
as all other things, great and ſmall, are ſaid to be 
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comes to paſs without his providence. So that I allow the throne 27 David was.in a ag | 
liar manner called, * the throne of the Lord: whereas the thrones. of other: Princes are 
no otherwiſe God's, than all other things in the world are 1 which if you Would, you 


might have learnt out of the ſame chapter, ve r 5 45 hine, O Lor e great- 
neſs, &c. for all that is in the heaven, and in t 175 thine. Both riches. nd honour 
come of thee, and thou reigneſt over all.“ Ant this is 10 often re cated; not to puff up 


kings, but to put them in mind, tho they think themſelves. ls, that yet there is a 
God above them, to whom they owe whatever they are and have. And thus we eaſily 
- underſtand what the poets, and the Eſſenes among the Jews. m nean, y | 

that it is by God that kings reign, and that they are of Jupiter ; for o all of us 
God, we are all his off- ſpring. So chat this univerſal tight of Almighty God's; and che 
intereſt that he has in princes, and their thrones, and all chat belongs to chem, does not at 
all derogate from the people's right; but that notwithſtanding all this, all ocher kings, 
not particularly and by name appointed by God, owe their See to the people only, 
and conſequently are accountable to them for the management of it. The truth 20 which 
doctrine, tho' the common people are apt to flatter their kings, yet they then DP oa . 
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Glaucus, in Lycia we're ador'd like TER e BO 85 nx 
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1. refolres the W bin « Becauſe, by hacks excel others in heroica 
wirtues: Let us fight manfully then, ſays he,: left our counmgmymen tax; us with floth 
and cowardice.” In which words he intimates to us, both that kings derive their gran- 
deur from the people, and that for their conduct and behaviour i in war, they are account- 
W them. Bad kings indeed, tho" to caſe ome: derror into people's ininds, and beger 
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a a reverence: of themſelves, they declare to the world, that God only is the auther of 
kingly government z in their hearts and minds they reverence no other deity but that of 

Fortune, according to that paſlage in Horace: ee ee e 


Te Dacus aſper, te profugi Scythe, 
5 nque matres barbarorum, & 
Sͤtantem columnam, neu populus frequens 

JJC ͤ ‚p 

Concitet, imperiumque frangat. 
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All barb'rous people, and their princes too, 
All purple tyrants honour you 
e Suppart the pillar of the Roman ſtate, 
i e. lm be involv'd in one man's fate. 
Hontinue us in wealth and peace; 
Let wars and tumults ever ceaſe.” ; 
So that if it is by God that kings now-a-days reign, it is by God too that the people 
aſſert their own liberty; ſince all things are of him, and by him. I'm ſure the ſcripture 
bears witneſs to both; that by him'kings reign, and that by him they are caſt down from 
their thrones. And yet Ae teaches us, that hoth theſe things are brought about 
by the people, oftner than by God. Be this right of kings, therefore, what it will, the 
right of the people is as much from God as it. And whenever any people, without ſome 
viſible deſignation of God himſelf, appoint a king over them, they have the ſame right 
to put him down, that they had to ſet him up at firſt. And certainly it is a more god- 
like action to depoſe a tyrant, than to ſet up one: And there appears much more of Gd 
in the people, when they depoſe an unjuſt prince, than in a king that oppreſſes an inno- 
cent people. Nay, the people have a. warrant from God to judge wicked princes; for 
God has conferred this very honour upon thoſe that are dear to him, that celebrating 
the praiſes of Chriſt their own king, * — ſhall bind in chains the kings of the nations, 
(under which appellation all tyrants under the goſpel are included) and execute the judg- 
ments written upon them that challenge to themſelves an exemption from all written 
laws,“ Pſalm cxlix. So that there is but little reaſon left for that wicked and fooliſh opi- 
nion, that kings, who commonly are the worſt of men, ſhould be ſo high in God's ac- 
count, as n ſhould have put the world under them, to be at their beck, and be go- 
verned according to their humour; and that for their ſakes alone he ſhould have reduced 
all mankind, whom he made after his on image, into the ſame condition with brutes. 
Alter all this, rather than ſay nothing, you produce M. Aurelius, as a countenancer of 
tyranny; but you had better have let him alone. I can't ſay whether he ever affirmed, 
that princes are accountable only before God's tribunal. But Xiphiline indeed, out of 
whom you quote thoſe words of M. Aurelius, mentions a certain government, which he 
calls an Autarchy, of which he makes God the only duc rig durafxiac 5 Or; f. xginw 
Nala. But that this word Autarchy and Monarchy are ſynonymous, I cannot eaſily perſuade 
myſelf to believe. And the more I read what goes before, the leſs I find myſelf inclin- 
able to think ſo. - And certainly whoever conſiders the context, will not eaſily apprehend 
what coherence this ſentence has with it, and muſt needs wonder how. it comes. ſo abruptly 
into the text; eſpecially ſince Marcus Aurelius, that mirror of princes, carried himſelf 
towards the people, as Capitolinus tells us, juſt as if Rome had been a commonwealth ſtill. . 
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And we all know that when it was ſo, the ſupreme power was in the people. The ſame 
emperor honoured the memory of Thraſeas, and Helvidius, and Cato, and Dio, and 
Brutus; who all were tyrant- ſlayers, or affected the reputation of being thought ſo. In 
the firſt book that he writes of his own life, he ſays that he 133 to himſelf a form 
of government, under which all men might equally enjoy the benefit of the law, and right 
and juſtice be equally adminiſtred to all. And in his fourth book he ſays, the law is 
maſter, and not he. He acknowledged the cnn the ſenate and the people, and their 
intereſt in all things: We are ſo far, ſays he, from having any thing of our own, that we 
live in your houſes. Theſe things Xiphiline relates of him. So little did he arrogate 
_ aught to himſelf by virtue of his ſovereign right. When he died, he recommended his 
ſon to the Romans for his ſucceſſor, if they ſhould think he deſerved it. So far was he 
from pretending to a commiſſion from heaven to exerciſe that abſolute and imaginary right 
of ſovereignty, that Autarchy, that you tell us of. All the Latin and Greek books are 
full of authorities of this nature.“ But we have heard none of them yet. So are the 
Jewiſh authors.” ' And yet, you ſay, © the Jews in many things allowed but too little to. 
their princes.” Nay, you'll find that both the Greeks and the Latins allowed much leſs 
to tyrants, And how little the Jews allowed them, would appear, if that book that 
Samuel © wrote of the manner of the kingdom” were extant ; which book the Hebrew 
doctors tell us, their kings tore in pieces and burnt, that they might be more at liberty to 
tyrannize over the people without controul or fear of puniſhment. Now look about ye 
again, and catch hold of ſomewhat or other. In the laſt place you come to wreſt Da- 
vid's words in the xvii. Pſalm, © let my ſentence come forth from thy preſence.” 
Therefore, ſays Barnachmoni, God only can judge the king.” And yet it is moſt 
likely, that David penned this Pſalm when he was perſecuted by Saul, at which time, 
though himſelf were anointed, he did not decline being judged even by Jonathan : © Not- 
withſtanding, if there be iniquity in me, ſlay me thyſelf.” 1 Sam xx. At leaſt in this 
pſalm he does no more than what any perſon in the world would do upon the like oc- 
caſion, being falſly accuſed by men, he appeals to the judgment of God himſelf, © let 
thine eyes look upon the thing that is right; thou haft proved and viſited mine heart, 
&c.” What relation has this to a temporal Judicature ? Certainly they do no good of- 
ice to this right of kings, that thus diſcover the weakneſs of its foundation. Then you 
come with that threadbare argument, which of all others is moſt in vogue with our 
courtiers, ** againſt thee, thee only have I ſinned,” Pſalm li 6. As if David in the midſt 
of his repentance, when overwhelmed with ſorrow, and almoſt drowned in tears, he was 
humbly imploring God's mercy, had any thoughts of this kingly right of his when his 
heart was ſo low, that he thought he deſerved. not the right of a flave. And can we 
think that he deſpiſed all the people of God, his own brethren, to that degree, as to be- 
Heve that he might murder them, plunder them, and commit adultery with their wives, 
and yet not fin againſt them all this while? So holy a man could never be guilty of ſuch 
inſufferable pride, nor have ſo little knowledge either of himſelf, or of his duty to his 
neighbour. So without doubt, when he ſays, © againſt thee only,” he meant, againſt 
thee chiefly have I ſinned, &c. But whatever he means, the words of a pſalm are too 
full of poetry, and this pſalm too full of paſſion, to afford us any exact definitions 
of right and juſtice; nor is it proper to argue any thing of that nature from 
them. * But David was never queſtioned for this, nor made to plead for his 
life before the' Sanhedrim.” What then? How ſhould they know that any ſuch. 
thing had been which was done ſo privately, that perhaps for ſome years after not 
above one or two were privy to it, as ſuch ſecrets there are in moſt courts ? 2 Sam. 12. 
« Thou haſt done this thing in ſecret.” Beſides, what if the ſenate ſhould neglect to 
puniſh private perſons ? Would any infer that therefore they ought not to be puniſhed at 
all? But the reaſen why David was not proceeded againſt as a malefactor, is not much 
in the dark: He had condemned himſelf in the 5th verſe, «© The man that hath mage 
| | 4 : T7 thus 
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this thing ſhall ſurely die.” To. which the Lr e preſently replies, Thou art the 
man.“ So that in the prophet's judgment as well as his own, he was worthy of death ; 
but God by his 8 right over all things, and of his great mercy to David, ab- 
ſolves him from the guilt of his ſin, and the ſentence of death which he had pronounced 
againſt himſelf; . verſe 13th, The Lord hath put away thy ſin, thou ſhalt not die.“ The 
next thing you do is to rail at ſome bloody advocate or other, and you take a deal of 
| pains to refute the concluſion of his diſcourſe. Let him look to that; 1 will endeavour 

to be as ſhort as I can in what I have undertaken to perform. But ſome things I muſt 

not paſs by without taking notice of; as firſt and foremoſt your notorious con- 

tradictions; for in the goth page you ſay, The. Iſraelites do not deprecate an 
unjuſt, rapacious, tyrannical king, one as bad as the worſt of kings are.” And yet, 
page 42. you are very ſmart upon your advocate, for maintaining that the II- 
raelites aſked for a tyrant: Would they have leaped out of the frying-pan into the 
fire,” ſay you, and groan under the cruelty of the worſt of tyrants, rather than live 
under bad judges, eſpecially being uſed to ſuch a form of government?“ Firſt you ſaid 
the Hebrews would rather live under tyrants than judges, here you ſay they would rather 
live under judges than tyrants; and that * they Jefired nothing leſs than a tyrant.“ So that 
your advocate may anſwer you out of your own book. For according to your principles 
it is every king's right to be a tyrant. What you ſay next is very true, the ſupreme 
power was then in the people, which appears by their own tejecting their judges, and making 
choice of a kingly government.” Remember this when I ſhall, have occaſion to make 
uſe of it. You ſay, that God gave the children of Iſrael a king as a thing good and 
profitable for them, and deny that he gave them one in his anger, as a puniſhtment for 
their ſin. But that will receive an eaſy anſwer ; for to what purpoſe ſhould they cry to 
God becauſe of the king that they had choſen, if it were not becauſe a kingly govern- 
ment is an evil thing ; not in itſelf, but becauſe it moſt commonly does, as Samuel fore- 
warns the people that theirs would, degenerate into pride and tyranny ? If you are not 
yet ſatisfied, hark what you ſay yourſelf ; acknowledge your own hand, and bluſh z It is 
in your Apparatus ad Primatum : God gave them a king in his anger,” ſay you, be- 
ing offended at their ſin in rejecting him from ruling over them; and ſo the chriſtian 
church, as a puniſhment for its forſaking the pure worſhip of God, has been ſubjected to 
the more than kingly government of one mortal head.“ So that if your own compari- 

ſon holds, either God gave the children of Iſrael a king as an evil thing, and as a pu- 
niſhment ; or he has ſet up the pope for the good of the church. Was there ever any 
thing more light and mad than this man is? Who would truſt him in the ſmalleſt mat- 
ters, that in things of ſo great. concern ſays and unſays without any conſideration in the 
wortd ? You tell us in your twenty-ninth page, that by the conſtitution of all nations, 
kings are bound by no law.” That this had been the judgment both of the eaſtern 
and weſtern part of the world.” And yet page 43. you ſay, * That all the kings of the 
eaſt ruled ar h, according to law, nay that the very kings of Egypt in all matters 
whatſoever, whether great or ſmall, were tied to laws.” Though in the beginning of 
this chapter you had undertook to demonſtrate, That © kings are bound by no laws, 
chat they give laws to others, but have none preſcribed to themſelves.” For my part 
I have no reaſon to be angry with you, for either you are mad, or of our ſide, You do 
not defend the king's cauſe, but argue againſt him, and play the fool with him: or if 
you are in earneſt, that epigram of Catullus, ' %% os 


Tantò peſſimus omnium Poeta, 
Quantò tu optimus omnium Patronus. 


The worſt of poets, I myſelf declare, 
| By how much you the beſt of patrons armee. HS the 
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That epigram, I ſay, may be turned, and very properly applied to you; for there never 
was ſo good a poet, as you are a bad patron. - Ulf that Stupidity, that you complain 
your advocate is © immerſed over head and ears in,” has blinded the eyes of your own © 
underſtanding too, I will make ye now ſenſible that you are become a very Brute your- 
ſelf. For now you come and confeſs that © the kings of all nations have laws preſcrib- 
ed to them.” But then you ſay again, They are not ſo under the power of them, 
as to be liable to cenſure or puniſhment of death, if they break them.“ Which yet 
you have proved neither from ſcripture, nor from any good author. Obſerve then in 
ſhort; to preſcribe municipal laws to ſuch as are not bound by them, is filly and ridi- 
culous : and to puniſh all others, but leave ſome one man at liberty to commit all fort 
of impieties without fear of puniſhment, is moſt unjuſt; the law being general, and 
not making any exception; neither of which can be ſuppoſed to hold place in the con- 
ſtirutions of any wiſe law- maker, much leſs in thoſe of God's own making. But that 
all may perceive how unable you are to prove: out of the writings of the Jews, what 
you undertook in this chapter-to make appear by them, you confeſs of your own accord, 
That © there are ſome rabbins, who affirm that their forefathers ought not to have had 
any other king than God himſelf; and that he ſet other kings over them for their pu- 
_ niſhment.” And of thoſe mens opinion, I declare myſelf to be. It is not fitting nor 
decent that any man ſhould be a king that does not far excel all his ſubjects. But where 
men are equals, as in all governments very many are, they ought to have an equal in- 
tereſt in the government, and hold it by turns. But that all men ſhould be ſlaves to 
one that is their equal, or (as it happens moſt commonly) far inferior to them, and very 
often a fool, who can ſo much as entertain ſuch a thought without indignation ? Nor 
does © it make for the honour of a kingly government, that our Saviour was of the poſ- 
terity of ſome kings,” more than it does for the commendation of the | worſt of kings, 
that he was the ofi-ſpring of ſome of them too. The Meſſias is a king,” We ac- 
knowledge him ſo to be, and rejoice that he is ſo; and pray that his kingdom may come, 
for he is worthy : Nor is there any other equal, or next to him. And yet a kingly go- 
vernment being put into the hands of unworthy and urideſerving perſons, as moſt com- 
monly it is, may well be thought to have done more harm than good to mankind. 
Nor does it follow for all this that all kings, as ſuch, are tyrants. But ſuppoſe it did, 
as for argument-ſake I will allow it does, leſt you ſhould think I am too hard with ye; 
make you the beſt uſe of it you can. Then, ſay you, God himſelf may properly be 
ſaid to be the king of tyrants, nay, himſelf the worſt of all tyrants.” If the firſt of 
theſe concluſions does not follow, another does, which may be drawn from moſt parts 
of your book, viz. That you perpetually contradict, not only the - ſcriptures, but your 
own ſelf. For in the very laſt foregoing period you had affirmed, that God was the 
king of all things, having himſelf created them. Now he created tyrants and devils, 
and conſequently by your own reaſon, is the king of ſuch. The ſecond of theſe conclu- 
ſions we deteſt, and wiſh that blaſphemous mouth of yours were ſtopt up, with which 
you affirm God to be the worſt of tyrants, if he be, as you often ſay he is, the king and 
lord of ſuch. Nor do you much advantage your cauſe by telling us that Moſes was a 
king, and had the abſolute and ſupreme power of a king.” For we could be content 
that any other were ſo, that could © refer our matters to God, as Moſes did, and con- 
ſult with him about our affairs, Exod. xviii. 19. But neither did Moſes, notwithſtand- 
ing his great familiarity with God, ever aſſume a liberty of doing what he would him- 
ſelf. What ſays he of himſelf ; © the people come unto me to enquire of God.” They 
came not then to receive Moſes's own dictates and commands. Then ſays Jethro, ver. 
19. © Be thou for the people to Godward, that thou mayſt bring their cauſes unto God.“ 
And Moſes himſelf ſays, Deut. iv. 5. © have taught you ſtatutes and judgments, 
even as the Lord my God commanded me.“ Hence it is that he is faid to have —.— 
« faithful in all the houſe of God,” Numb. xii. 7. So that the Lord Jehovah * 
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was the 8 king, and Moſes no other than as it were an. interpreter or a meſſenger 
betwixt him and them. Nor can you, without impiety and ſacrilege, transfer this ab 

ſolute ſupreme power and authority from God to a man; (not havinę any warrant from 
the word of God ſo to do) which Moſes. uſed only as a deputy or ſubſtitute to Gods 
under wWhoſe eye, and in whoſe preſence, . himſelf and the people always were. Bur 
now, for an x pag of your wickedneſs, though here you make Moſes. to have 
exerciſed an abſolute and unlimited power, in your Apparat: ad Primat. page 230.” 
you ſay that © he, together with the ſeventy elders, ruled the people, and 5 himſclf 
was the chief of the people, but not their maſter.” If Moſes therefore were a king, as 
certainly he was, and the beſt of kings, and had a ſupreme and legal power, as you ſay. 
he had, and yet neither was the people's maſter nor governed them alone; then, accord- 
ing to you, kings, though indued with the ſupreme power, are not by virtue of that 
ſovereign and kingly right of theirs lords over the people, nor ought to govern them 
alone; much leſs, according td their own will and pleaſure. After all this, you have 
the impudence to feign a command from God to that people, to ſet up a king over 
them, as ſoon as they ſhould be poſſeſſed of the Holy find,” Deut xvii, For you craf- 
tily leave out the former words, ©. and ſhalt ſay, I will ſet a king over me,” &c. And 
now call to mind what you ſaid before, page 42. and what I ſaid I ſhould have occaſion 
to make uſe of, viz. ** That the power was then in the people, and that they were en- 
tirely free.” What follows, argues you either mad or irreligious ; take whether you liſt : 
God,“ ſay you, having ſo long before appointed a kingly government, as beſt and 7775 
proper for that people; What ſhall we ſay to Samuel's oppoſing it, and God's own act- 
ing, as if himſelf were againſt it? How do theſe things agree? He finds himſelf caught, 
and obſerve now with how great malice againſt the prophet, and impiety againſt God, 
he endeavours. to diſentangle himſelf. « We muſt conſider,” ſays he, that Samuel's 
own ſons then judged the people, and the people rejected them becauſe of their corrup- 
tion; now Samuel was loth his ſons ſhould be laid aſide, and God to gratify the prophet, 
intimated to him, as if himſelf were not very well pleaſed with it.“ Speak out, ye 
wretch, and never mince the matter: you mean, God dealt deceitfully with Samuel, and. 
he with the people. It is not your advocate, but yourſelf that are © frantic and diſtract. 
ed;” who caſt off all reverence to God Almighty, ſo you may but ſeem to honour the 
king. Would Samuel prefer the intereſt of his ſons and their ambition, and their cove- 
touſneſs, before the general good of all the people, when they aſked a thing that would 
be good and profitable for them ? Can we t nk that he would impoſe upon them by 
cunning and ſubtilty, and make them believe things that were not? Or if we ſhould . 
ſuppoſe. all this true of Samuel, would God himſelf countenance and gratify him in it; 
would he diſſemble with the people? So that either that was not the ph of kings 
which Samuel taught the people; or elſe that right by the teſtimony, both of God and 
the prophet, was an evil css was burdenſome, injurious, unprofitable, and chargeable 
to the commonwealth : Or Laſtly, (which muſt not be admitted) God and the prophet 
deceived the people. God frequently proteſts that he was extremely diſpleaſed with 
them for aſking a king. V. 7th. * They have not rejected thee, but they have rejected 
me, that I ſhould not reign over them.” As if it were a kind of Idolatry to aſk a king, 
that would even ſuffer himſelf to be adored, and aſſume almoſt divine honour to him- 
ſelf. And certainly, they that ſubje& themſelves to a worldly-maſter, and fer him above 
all laws, come but a little ſhort of chuſing a ſtrange God: and a ſtrange one it com- 
monly is; brutiſh, and void of all ſenſe and reaſon. So 1ſt of Sam. chap. 1 oth. v. 19th. 
And ye have this day rejected your God, who himſelf ſaved you out of all your ad- 
verſities and your tribulation, and ye have ſaid unto him, nay, but ſet a king over ue, 
&c.” and chap. 12th, v. 12th. © Ye ſaid unto me, nay, but a king ſhall reign over us; 
when the Lord your God was your king: and v. the 17th. < See that your wickednels is 
great, that ye haye done in the ſight of the Lord, in aſking you a king. And rar 238 
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ſpeaks contemptibly of the king, chap. xiii. v. 10, 11. I will be thy king; Where is 
any other that may ſave in all thy cities, and thy judges of whom thou ſaidſt, give 
me a king and princes? I gave thee a king in mine anger, and took him away in my 
wrath.” And Gideon, that warlike judge, that was greater than a king; I will not 
rule over you,“ fays he, © neither ſhall my ſon rule over you; the Lord ſhall rule over 
you,” Judges, chap viii. Intimating thereby, that it is not fit for a man, but for God 
only to exerciſe dominion over men. And hence Joſephus in his book againſt Appion, 
an Egyptian Grammarian, and a foul-mouthed fellow, like you, calls the commonwealth 
of the Hebrews a Theocracy, becauſe the principality was in God only. In Iſaiah, chap. 
xxvi. v. 13. the people in their repentance, complain that it had been miſchievous to them, 
<« that other lords beſides God himſelf,” had had dominion over them.“ All which pla- 
ces prove clearly, that God gave the Iſraelites a king in his anger; but now who can 
forbear laughing at the uſe you make of Abimelech's ſtory? Of whom it is ſaid, when 
he was killed, partly by a woman that hurled a piece of a mill-ſtone upon him, and 
partly by his own armour-bearer, that © God rendred the wickedneſs of Abimelech. 
This hiſtory,” ſay you, © proves ſtrongly that God only is the judge and avenger of 
kings.” Yea, if this argument hold, he is the only judge and puniſher of tyrants, vil- 
lanous raſcals, and baſtards. Whoever can get into the ſaddle, whether by right or by 
wrong, has thereby obtained a ſovereign kingly right over the people, is out of all dan- 
ger of puniſhment, all inferior magiſttates muſt lay down their arms at his feet, the 
people muſt not dare to mutter. But what if ſome great notorious robber had periſhed 
in war, as Abimelech did, would any man infer from thence, that God only is the 
judge and puniſher of highway men? Or what if Abimelech had been condemned by 
the law, and died by an executioner's hand, would not God then have rendred his wicked- 
neſs? You never read that the judges of the children of Iſrael were ever proceeded againſt 
according to law: And yet you confeſs, that © where. the government is an ariſtocracy, . 
the prince, if there be any, may and ought to be called in queſtion, if he break the 
laws.” This in your 47th page. And why may not a tyrant as well be proceeded 
againſt in a kingly government? why, becauſe God rendered the wickedneſs of Abime- 
lech. So did the women, and fo did his own armour-bearer ; over both which he pre- 
tended to a right of ſovereignty. And what if the magiſtrates had rendred his wicked- 
neſs ? Do not they bear the ſword for that very purpoſe, for the puniſhment of malefac- 
tors ? Having done with his powerful argument from the hiſtory of Abimelech's death, 
he betakes himſelf, as his cuſtom is, to ſlanders and calumnies z nothing but dirt and 
_ filth comes from him: but for thoſe things that he promiſed to make appear, he hath _ 
not proved any one of them, either from the ſcriptures, or from the writings of the 
Rabbins. He alledges no reaſon why kings ſhould be above all laws, and they only of 
all mortal men exempt from puniſhment, if they deſerve it. He falls foul upon thoſe 
very authors and authorities that he makes uſe of, and by his own diſcourſe demonſtrates 
the truth of the opinion that he argues againſt. And perceiving that he is like to do 
but little good with his arguments, he endeavours to bring an Odium upon us, by loading 
us with ſlanderous accuſations, as having put to death the moſt virtuous innocent prince 
that ever reigned. © Was king Solomon, ſays he, better than king Charles the Firſt ?” I con- 
feſs ſome have ventured to compare his father king James with Solomon; nay, to make 
king James the better gentleman of the two. Solomon was David's ſon, David had 
been Saul's muſician; but king James was the ſon of the earl of Darnly, who, as Bu- 
chanan tells us, becauſe David the muſician got into the queen's bed-· chamber at an unſea- 
ſonable time, killed him a little after; for he could not get to him then, becauſe he 
had bolted the door on the inſide. So that king James being the ſon of an earl, was the 
better gentleman; and was frequently called a ſecond Solomon, though it is not very . 
certain that himſelf was not the ſon of David the muſician too. But how could it ever 
rome into your head to make a compariſon between king Charles and SolÞmon ? f We 
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very king Charles whom you praiſe thus to the ſky, that very man's obſtinacy, and co- 
vetouſneſs, and cruelty, his hard uſage of all good and honeſt men, the- wars that he 
raiſed, the: Lau and plunderings and conflagrations that he occaſioned, and the 
death of innumerable of his ſubjects that he was the cauſe of, does his. ſon Charles, at 
this wp time whilſt I am a writing, confeſs and bewail on the ſtool of repentance in 
Scotland, and renounces there that kingly right that you aſſert. But ſince you delight in 
parallels, let's compare king Charles and king Solomon together a little: * Solomon 
began his reign with the death of his brother,” who had juſtly deſerved it; king Charles 
began his with his father's funeral, I do not ſay wirh his murder: and yet all 
the marks and tokens of poiſon that may be, appeared in his dead body; but 
that ſuſpicion lighted upon the duke of A 4 only, whom the king not- 
withſtanding cleared to the parliament,, though he had killed the king and his 
father; and not only ſo, but he diſſolved the parliament, leſt the matter ſhould te- 
enquired into. Solomon oppreſſed the people with heavy taxes; but he ſpent that 
money upon the temple of God, and in raiſing other public buildings: King Charles 
ſpent his in extravagances. Solomon was enticed to idolatry by many wives: This man 
by one. Solomon, though he were ſeduced himſelf, we read not that he ſeduced others; 
but king Charles ſeduced and enticed others not only by large and ample rewards to 
corrupt the church, but by his edicts and eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions he compelled them 
to ſet up altars, which all proteſtants abhor, and to bow down to crucifixes painted 
over them on the wall. But yet for all this, Solomon was not condemned to die.” 
Nor does it follow, becauſe he was not, that therefere he ought not to have been. Per- 
haps there were many circumſtances that made it then not expedient. | But not long after 
the people both by words and actions made appear what they took to be their right, 
when ten tribes of twelve revolted from his ſon ; and if he had not ſaved himſelf by flight, 
it is very likely they would have ſtoned him, notwithſtanding his threats and big ſwelling 
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T T Aving proved ſufficiently that the kings of the Jews were ſubjeC to the ſame: laws 
II that the people were; that there are no exceptions made in their favour in ſcrip- 
ture; that it is a moſt falſe aſſertion grounded upon no reaſon, nor warranted by any 
authority, to ſay, that kings may do what they liſt with impunity; that God has ex- 
empted them from all human juriſdiction, and reſerved them to his own tribunal only: 
Let us now conſider, whether the goſpel preach up any ſuch doctrine, and enjoin that 
blind obedience which the law was ſo far from doing, that it commanded the contrary; 
let us conſider, whether or no the goſpel, that heavenly promulgation, as it were, of 
chriſtian liberty, reduce us to a condition of ſlavery to kings and tyrants, from whoſe 
imperious rule even the old law, that miſtreſs of ſlavery, diſcharged the people of God, 
when it obtained. Your firſt argument you take from the perſon of Chriſt himſelf. 
But, alas! who does not know that he put himſelf into the condition, not of a private 
perſon only, but even of a ſervant, that we might be made free? Nor is this to be un- 
derſtood of ſome internal ſpiritual liberty only; how inconſiſtent elſe would that ſong of - 
his mother's be with the deſign of his coming into the world, He hath ſcattered the 
proud in the imagination of their heart, he hath put down the mighty from their ſeat, 
and hath exalted the humble and meek ?” How ill ſuited to their occaſion would theſe 
expreſſions be, if the coming of Chriſt rather eſtabliſhed and ftrengthened a tyrannical 
government, and made a blind ſubjection the duty of all chriſtians ? He himſelf ng 5 
been born, and lived and died under a tyrannical government, has thereby purchaſed 
liberty for us. As he gives us his grace to ſubmit patiently to a condition of ſlavery, 
if there be a neceſſity of it; fo if by any honeſt ways and means we can rid nn 
| 9 88 Fas. 
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and obtain our liberty, he is ſo far ſrom reſtraining us, that he encourages us ſo 
to do. Hence it 1 lite St. Paul not only of an evangelical, but alſo of a civil 
55075 ſays thus, 1 Cor. vii. 21. Art thou called, being a ſervant? care not for it; 
but if thou mayſt be made free, uſe it rather; you are bought with a price, be not ye 
ſervants of men.” So that you are very impertinent in endeavouring to argue us into 
ſtavery by the example of our Saviour; who by ſubmitting to ſuch a condition himſelf, 
has confirmed even our civil liberties. He took upon him indeed in our ſtead the form 
of a ſervant, but he always retained his purpoſe of being a deliverer ; and thence it was 
that he taught us à quite other dba the right of kings, than this that you endeavour 
to make good. You, I ſay, that preach up not kingſhip, but tyranny, and that in a 
commonwealth ; by enjoining not only a neceſſary, but a religious ſubjection to whatever 
tyrant gets into the chair, whether he come to it by ſucceſſion, or by conqueſt, or chance, 
or any how. And now I will turn your own weapons againſt you; and oppoſe you; 
as I uſe to do, with your own authorities. When the collectors of the tribute money 
came to Chriſt for tribute in Galilee, he aſked Peter, Mat. 17: Of whom the kings of 
the earth took cuſtom or tribute, of their own children, or of ſtrangers ?”. Peter ſaith 
unto him, of ſtrangers ;** Jeſus ſaith unto him, © then are the children free; notwithſtand= 
ing leſt we ſhould offend them, &c. give unto them for thee and for me.” Expoſitors 
differ upon this place, whom this tribute was paid to; ſome ſay it was paid to the prieſts, 
for the uſe of the ſanctuary; others that it was paid to the emperor. I am of opinion 
that it was the revenue of the ſanctuary, but paid to Herod, who perverted: the inſtitu- 
tion of it, and took it to helf. Joſephus mentions divers ſorts. of tribute which he 
and his ſons exacted, all which Agrippa afterwards remitted. And this very tribute, 
though ſmall in itſelf, yet being accompanied with many more, was a heavy burden. 
'The Jews, even the pooreſt of them in the time of their commonwealth, pore a poll; fo 
that it was ſome conſiderable oppreſſion that our Saviour ſpoke of: and from hence he 
took occaſion to tax Herod's injuſtice (under whoſe government, and within whoſe ju- 
riſdiction he then was) in that, whereas the kings of the earth, who affect uſu- 
ally the title of fathers of their. country, do not uſe to oppreſs their own chil- 
| dren, that is, their own natural-born ſubjects with heavy and unreaſonable exactions, 
but lay ſuch burdens upon ſtrangers, and conquered enemies; he, quite contrary, 
oppreſſed not ſtrangers, but his own people. But let what will be here meant by 
children, either natural-born ſubjects, or the children of God, and thoſe of the 
elect only, or chriſtians in general, as St. Auguſtine underſtands the place; this is 
certain, that if Peter was a child, and therefore free, then by canſequence we are ſo too, 
by our Saviour's own teſtimony, either as Engliſhmen, or as chriſtians , and that it there- 


fore is not the right of kings to exact heavy tributes from their own countrymen, and 


thoſe free-born ſubjects. Chriſt himſelf profeſſes, that he paid not this tribute as a thing 
that was due, but that he might not bring trouble upon himſelf by. offending thoſe that 
demanded it. The work that he came into this world to do, was quite of another nature. 
But if our Saviour deny, that it is the right of kings to burden their free-born 1 0 
with grievous exactions; he would certainly much leſs allow it to be their right to ſpoil, 
maſſacre, and torture their own countrymen, and thoſe chriſtians too. He diſcourſed at- 
ter ſuch a manner of. the right of kings, that thoſe to whom he ſpoke, ſuſpected. his prin- 
ciples, as-laying,too great a reſtraint upon ſovereignty, and not allowing the licence that 
tyrants aſſume to themſelves to be the rights of kings. It was not for nothing that the 
Phariſees put ſuch queſtions to him, tempting him; and that at the ſame time they told 
him, that he regarded not the perſon of any man: nor was it faengt he was an- 
gry when ſuch queſtions were propoſed to him, Matth. xxij. If one ſhould endeavour 
to enſnare you with little queſtions, and catch at your anſwers, to ground an accuſation 7 
againſt you upon your own principles concerning the right of kings, and all this under a 
monarchy, would you be angry with him? You would bave but very little — 
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in Anſwer to Salmaſtuss Defence of the King. zar 
vident, that our Saviour's principles concerning government, were not agreeable to the 
humour of princes. His anſwer too implies as much; by which he rather turned them 
away, than inſtructed them. He aſked for the WIGUTETNOUEY: Whoſe image and ſu- 
perſcription is it”, ſays he? They tell him it was Cæſat s. Give then to Cæſar,“ ſays he, 
« the things that are Cæſar s; and to God, the things chat are God's. And how comes 
it to paſs, that the people ſhould not have given to' them the things that are theirs? 
« Render to all men their dues,” ſays St. Paul, Rom. viii. So that Cæſar muſt not in- ey ; 
groſs all to himſelf. liberty is not Cæſar's; it is a bleſſing we have received from 
God himſelf; it is what we are born to; to lay this down at Cæſar's feet, which we de- 
rive not from him, which we are not beholden to him for, were an unworthy action, and 
„ adegrading of our very nature. If one ſhould conſider attentively the countenance of a 
man, and enquire after whoſe image ſo noble a creature were framed; would not any one 
that heard him, preſently make anſwer, That he was made after the image of God him- = 
ſelf ? Being therefore peculiarly God's own, and conſequeritly things that are to be given 2 
to him; we are intirely free by. nature, and cannot without the greareſt facrilege imagina- OS, = 
ble be reduced into a condition of ſlavery to any man, "eſpecially to a wicked; unjuſt, 
cruel tyrant. Our Saviour does not take upon him to determine what things are God's, 
and what Cæſar's; he leaves that as he found it. If the piece of money which they ſhewed 
him, was che ſame that was paid to God, as in Veſpaſian's time it was; then our Saviour 
is ſo far from having put an end to the controverſy, that he has but entangled it, and 
made it more perplexed than it was before: for it is impoſſible the ſame thing 
ſhould. be given Bab te God, and to Cæſar. But, you ſay, he intimates to them what 
things were Cæſar's; to wit, that piece of money, becauſe it bore the emperor's ſtamp ; 
and what of all that? How does this advantage your cauſe? Tou get not the emperor, or 
yourſelf a penny by this concluſion. Either Chriſt allowed nothing at all to be Cæſar's, 
but that piece of money that he then had in his hand, and thereby aſſerted the people's 
intereſt in every thing elſe; or elſe, if (as you would have us underſtand him) he affirms 
all money that has the emperor's ſtamp upon it, to be the emperor's own, he contradicts 5 
himſelf, and indeed gives the magiſtrate à property in every man's eſtate, whenas he him- ; 
ſelf paid his tribute-money with a proteſtation, that it was more than what either Peter, ; 
or he were bound to do. The ore you rely on, is very weak; for money bears the 
prince's image, not as a token of its being his, but of its being good metal, and that none ; 
may preſume to counterfeit it. If the writing princes names, or ſetting their ſtamps _ 
upon a thing, veſt the property of it in them, it were a good ready way for them to in- 
vade all property. Or rather, if whatever ſubjects have, be abſolutely at their princes 
diſpoſal; which is your aſſertion, that piece ef money was not Czſar's, becauſe his 


image was ſtampt on it, but becauſe of right it belonged to him before it was coined. 
So that nothing can be morè manifeſt, than that our Saviour in this place never intended „ 
to teach us our duty to magiſtrates (he would have ſpoke more plainly, if he had) but 
to reprehend the malice and wickedneſs of the hypocritical Phariſees. When they told 
him that Herod laid wait to kill him; did he return an humble, ſubmiſſive anſwer ? Go, 
tell that fox,“ ſays he, &c. intimating, that kings have no other right to deſtroy their 
ſubjects, than foxes have to devour tie things they prey upon. Say you, he ſuffered 
death under a tyrant.“ How could he py under any other? But from hence you 
conclude, that he aſſerted it to be the right of kings to commit murder, and act injuſ- 
tice. You would make an excellent moraliſt. Bur our Saviour, though he became a 5 
ſervant, not to make us ſo, but that we might be free; yet carried he himſelf fo witn Eo 
relation to the magiſtracy, as not to aferibe-. any more to them than their due. Now, 
let. us come at laſt to enquire what his doctrine was upon this ſubject. The ſons of Ze- 
bedee were ambitious of honour and power in the kingdom of Chriſt, which they per- 
ſuaded themſelves he would ſhortly ſet up in the world ; he reproves them ſo, as withal 
to let all chriſtians know what form of civil government he deſires they ſhould ſettle 
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amoneſt themſelves. < Ye know,” ſays he, that the princes of the Gentiles exerciſe 

dominion over them; and they that are greats exerciſe authority upon them: but it ſhall 
1 


not be ſo among you; but whoſoever will be great among you, let him be your: miniſ- 
ter; and whoſoever will be chief among you, let him be your ſervant.” Unleſs you 
had been diſtracted, you could never have imagined that this place makes for you: 
and yet you urge it, and think it furniſhes you with an argument to prove that our kings 
are abſolute lords and maſters over us and ours. May it be our fortune to have to do 
with ſach enemies in war, as will fall blindfold and naked into our camp inſtead of 
their own: as you-conſtantly do, who alledge that for yourſelf, that of all things in the 
world makes moſt againſt you. The Iſraelites aſked -God for a king, ſuch a king as 
other nations round about them had. God diſſwaded them by many arguments, 
whereof our Saviour here gives us an epitome z © You know that the princes of the 
Gentiles exerciſe dominion over them.“ But yet, becauſe the Iſraelites perſiſted in their 
deſire of a king, God gave them one, though in his wrath. Our Saviour, leſt Chriſti- 
ans ſhould deſire a king, ſuch a one at leaſt as might rule, as he ſays the princes of the 
Gentiles did, prevents them with an injunction to the contrary z “ but it ſhall-not be ſo 
among you.” What can be ſaid plainer than this? That ſtately, imperious fway, and 
dominion that kings uſe to exerciſe, ſhall not be amongſt you; what ſpecious titles ſo- 
ever they may aſſume to themſelves, as that of benefactors; or the like. But he that 
will be great amongſt you” (and who is greater than the prince ?) © let him be your ſer- 
vant.” So that the lawyer, whoever he be, that you are ſo ſmart upon, was not fo 
much out of the way, but had our Saviour's own authority to back him, when he faid 
that chriſtian princes were indeed no other than the people's ſervants; it is very certain 
that all good magiſtrates are ſo. Inſomuch that chriſtians. either muſt have no king at 
all, or if they have, that king muſt be the people's ſervant. Abſolute lordſhip and 
chriſtianity are inconſiſtent. Moſes himfelf, by whoſe miniſtry that ſervile CEconomy of 
the old law was inſtituted, did not exerciſe an arbitrary, haughty power and authority, 
but bore the burden of the people, and carried them in his boſom, as a nurſing father 
does a ſucking child, Numb. xi. and what is that of a nurſing father but a miniſterial 
employment ? Plato would not have the magiſtrates called lords, but ſervants and helpers. 


of the people; nor the people ſervants, but maintainers of their magiſtrates, becauſe 
they give meat, drink and wages to their kings themſelves. Ariſtotle calls the magi- 
ſtrates, keepers and miniſters of the laws. Plato, miniſters and ſervants. The apoſtle 
calls them miniſters of God; but they are miniſters and ſervants of the people, and of 
the laws, nevertheleſs for all that; the laws and the magiſtrates were both created for 
the good of the people: And yet this is it, that you call “ the opinion of the fanatic 
maſtiffs in England.“ I ſhould not have thought the people of England were maſtiff- 
dogs, if ſuch a mungrel-cur as thou art, did not bark at them ſo curriſnly. The maſter, 
if it ſhall pleaſe ye, of St. Lupus “, complains it ſeems that the maſtiffs are mad (Fanatics.) 
Germanus heretofore, wheſe colleague that Lupus of Triers was, depoſed our inceſtuous: 
king Vortigern by his own authority. And therefore St. Lupus deſpiſes thee, the maſter: 
not of a Holy Wolf, but of ſome hunger-ſtarved thieving little wolf or other, as being 
more contemptible. than that maſter: of vipers, of whom Martial makes mention, who 
haſt by relation a barking ſhe-wolf at home too, that domineers over thee molt 
wretchedly ; at whoſe inſtigations, as I am informed, thou haft wrote this ſtuff. And 
therefore it is the lefs wonder that thou ſhouldeſt endeavour to obtrude an abſolute regal: 
government upon others, who haſt been accuſtomed: to bear a female rule ſb ſervilely at 
home thyfelf. Be therefore, in the name of God, the maſter of a wolf, leſt a ſhe-wolf 
be thy miſtreſs ; be a wolf thyſelf, be a menſter made up of a man, and a wolf; what- 
ever thou art, the Engliſh maſtiffs will but make a laughing-ſtock of thee. But 1 am 


Lupus in Latin fignifies a wolf. 
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had no other right, than what, the laws of Dare intitled them to. Do you think 
ſuch mens caſe to be the ſame with that of natives, free · born ſubjects, nobility, ſenates, 


Lord's fake,” O i Becauſe a king is an, officer © appointed by God for the pu- 


and yield obedience to ſuch. But it is not certain that this epiſtle was writ in 
Nero's reign : It is as likely to have been writ in Claudius's time. And they. that are 


et every ſoul, ſays he; that is, let every man ſubmit.” Chryſoſtom tells 


ceſſary and cauſleſs wars.” But he does not condemn a war 
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bofom-enemy of his own country, and conſequently the moſt dangerous that may be: 
It was commonly ſaid in thoſe days, that the doctrine of the Apoſtles was ſeditious, 
themſclves perſons that endeavoured. to ſhake the ſettled laws and government of the 
world; that this was what they aimed at im all they ſaĩd and did.” The Apoſtle in this 
chapter ſtops the mouths of fuch gainſayers : So that the Apoſtles did not write in defence 
of tyrants, as you do; but they aſſerted ſuch things as made them ſuſpected to be enemies 
to the government they lived under, things that ſtood in need of being explained and 
interpreted, and having another ſenſe put upon them than was generally received. St. 
Chry ſoſtom has now taught us what the Apoſtle”s deſign was in this diſtourſe; let us now 
examine - his words: Let every fout be ſubject to the higher powers.” He tells us not 
what thoſe higher powers are, nor who they are; for he never intended to overthrow all 
governments, and the feyeral conſtitutions of nations, and ſubject all to ſome one man's 
will. Every good emperor acknowledged that the laws of the empire, and the authority 
of the ſenate was above himſelf: and the ſame principle and notion of government has 
obtained. all along in civilized nations. Pindar, as he is cited by Herodotus, calls the 
law 347» Ceomie, king over all. Orpheus in his hymns calls it the king both of Gods and 
men: And he gives the reaſon why it is ſo; becauſe, ſays he, it is that that ſits at the 
helm of all human affairs. Plato in his book De Legibus, calls it's v b rd win; that 
that ought to have the greateſt way in the commonwealth. - In his epiſtles he com- 
mends that form of government, in which the law is made lord and maſter, and no ſcope 
given to any man to tyrannize over the laws. Ariftotle is of the ſame opinion in his Po. 
Itics; and fo is Cicero in his book de Legibus, that the laws ought to govern the ma- 
giſtrates as they do the people. The law therefore having always been accounted the 
higheſt power on · earth, By the judgment of the moſt learned and wiſe men that ever were, 
and by the conſtitutions of- the beſt- ordered ftates; and it being very certain that the 
doctrine of the goſpel is neither contrary to reafon nor the law of natrons, "that man is 
truly and properly ſubject to the higher powers who obeys the law and the magiſtrates, ſo 
far as they govern according to law. So that St. Paul does not only command the people, 
dut princes themſelves to be in ſubjection; who are not above the laws, but bound by them, 
for there is no power but of God:“ that is no form, no lawful conſtitution of any go- 
vernment. 'Ftte moſt ancient laws that are known to us, were formerly aſcribed to God 
as their author. For the law, fays Cicero in his Philippics, is no other than a rule of well- 
grounded reaſon, derived from God himſelf, enjoining whatever is juſt and right, and 
forbidding the eontrary. So that the inſtitution of magiſtraey is Jure Divino, and the 
end of it is, that mankind might live under certain laws, and be governed by them. But 
what particular form of government each nation would live under, and what perſons 
 -ſhould'beentruſted with the magiſtracy, without doubt, was left to the choice of each 
nation. Hence St. Peter calls kings and deputies, human ordinances. And Hofea in the 
8th chapter of his prophecy, * they have ſet up kings, but not by me; they have made 
-princes, and I knew it not. For in the commonwealth of the Hebrews,” where, upon 
matters of great: and weighty importance, they could have acceſs to God himſelf, and con- 
ſult with him, they could notehuſe a king themſelves by law, but were'to refer the mat- 
ter to him. Other nations have reeeived no ſuch command. Sometimes the very form 
of government, if it Be amiſs, or. at: leaſt thoſe-perſans that have the power in their hands, 
are not of God, but of men, or of the devil, Luke iv. © All this power willT give unto 
thee, for it is delivered unto me, and I give it to whom I will.“ Hence the devil'rs 
called the prince of this world; and in the 12th of the Revelations, the dragon gave to 
the beaſt lris power, and his throne, and great authority. So that: We muſt not under- | 
ftand St. Paul, as if he ſpoke of all ſorts of magiſtrates in general, but of lawful magi- 
ftrates ; and ſo they are deſcribed in what follows. We muſt alſo underſtand” him of the 
powers themſelves ; not of thoſe men always, in whoſe hands they are lodged: St. 
Chryſoſtom ſpeaks very well, and: clearly upon this occaſien. What?“ ſays he, is 
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every prince then appointed by God to be ſo? I fay no ſuch thing,” ſays he. St. Pavk 
ſpeaks not of the 2 477 of the magiſtrate,” but of the magiſtracy itſelf. He does not ſay, 
there is no prince but who is of God. He ſays there is no power but of God“ Thus far 
St. Chryſoſtom; for what powers are, are ordained of God: So that Paul ſpealts'only of 
a lawful magiſtracy. For what is evil and amiſs, cannot be ſaid to be ordained; becauſe 
it is diſorderly; order and diſorder cannot conſiſt together in the ſame ſubject. The: 
Apoſtle ſays, the powers that be; and you interpret his words as if he had ſaid, * the 
powers that now be; that you may prove that the Remans ought in conſcience to obey 
Nero, who you take for granted was then emperor. I am very well content you ſhould read 
the words fo, and draw that concluſion from them. The conſequence will be, that Engliſn- 
men ought to yield obedience to the preſent government, as it is now eſtabliſhed accord- 
ing to a new model; becauſe you muſt needs acknowledge that it is the: preſent govern- 
ment, and ordained of God, as much at leaft as Nero's was. And leſt you ſhould object 
that Nero came to the empire by a lawful ſucceſſion, it is apparent from the Roman hiſtory” 
that both he and Tiberius got into the chair by: the tricks hd aerifibeyf their mothers, and. 
had no right at all to the ſucceſſion, So that you are inconſiſtent with your ſelf, and re- 
2 ann principles, in affirming that the Romans owed ſubjection to the go—- = 
vernment that then was ; and yet denying that Engliſhmen owe ſubjection to the govern- 
ment that now is. But it is no wonder to hear you contradict yourſelf. There are no- 
ewo things in the world more directly oppoſite and contrary to one another, than you 
are to your ſelf, But what will become of you, poor wreteh? Tou have quite un 
done the young be your witticiſms, and ruined his fortunes utterly; for accord- 
ing to your own doctrine you muſt needs confeſs, that this preſent government in Eng- 
land, is ordained of God, and that all Engliſhmen are bound in conſcience” to ſubmit; to 
it. Take notice, all ye critics and textuaries; do not you preſume to meddle with this 
text. Thus Salmaſius corrects that paſſage in the epiſtle to the Romans: He has made a 
diſcovery, that the words ought not to be read, the powers that are; but, the powers 
that now are:“ And all this to prove that all men owed ſubjection and obedience to Nerd 
the tyrant, whom he ſuppoſed to have been then emperor. This Epiſtle, Which you ſay 
was writ in. Nero's time, was writ in his predeceſſor's time, who was an honeſt well. mean- 
ing man: And this learned men evince by undeniable arguments. But 'beſldes, the five 
firſt years of Nero's reign were without exception. So that this threadBare argument, 
which ſo many men have at their tongues end, and have been deceived by, to wit, that: 
tyrants are to be obeyed, becauſe St. Paul injoins a ſubjection to Nero, is evident to have 
been but a eunning invention of ſome ignorant parſon. He that reſiſts the powers, to 
wit, a lawful power, reſiſts the ordinance of God. Kings themſelves come under the 
penalty of this law, when they reſiſt the ſenate, and act eontrary to the laws. But do 
they reſiſt the ordinance of God, that reſiſt an unlawful pewer, or a perſon that goes about 
to overthrow and deſtroy a lawful one? No man living in his right wits can maintain 
ſuch an aſſertion. The words immediately after make it as clear as the ſun, that the 
apoſtle ſpeaks only of a lawful power; for he gives us in them a definitien of mag 
ſtrates, and thereby explains to us who are the perſons thus authorized, and upon what 
account we are to yield obedience, left wWe ſhould be apt to miſtale and ground ext ava 
cant notions upon · his diſcourſe. The magiſtrates,“ ſays: he, are not a terror to good 
works, but to evi: Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power De that which is good, 
and thou ſhalt have praiſe of the ſame: For he is the miniſter of God to thee for. good. 
He beareth not the ſword in vain;z for he is the miniſter of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that dot. evil. What honeſt/ man would norwillingly fubmit to ſuch a 
magiſtracy as ĩs here deſcribed ? And that not only to avoid wrath; and for- fear of puniſti 
ment, but for conſcience fake... Withoar' magiſtrates, and ſome form er other of civil 
government, no commonwealth, no human ſociety can ſubſiſt, there were no living in 
the world: But. whatever. power. enables: a man, or- wHatſoever. magiſtrate takes: upon 
him. to. act. contrary to what. St. Paul makes the duty, of thoſe. that are in. authority; 
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326 A Defence of the People of England. 
neither is that power, nor that magiſtrate ordained of God. And conſequently to ſuch 
a magiſtracy no ſubjection is commanded, nor is any due, nor are the people for- 
bidden to refift ſuch authority; for in fo doing they do not reſiſt the power, nor 
the magiſtracy, as they are here excellently well deſcribed z but they reſiſt a robber, a ty- 
rant, an enemy; who if he may notwithſtanding in ſome ſenſe be called a magiſtrate; 
upon this account only, becauſe he has power in his hands, which perhaps God may have 
doveſted him with for our puniſhment; by the ſame reaſon the devil may be called a 
magiſtrate, This is moſt certain, that there can be but one true definition of one and the 
Tame thing. So that if St. Paul in this place define what a magiſtnate is, which he cer- 
tainly does, and that accurately well; he cannot poſſibly define a Tyrant, the moſt con- 
trary thing imaginable, in the ſame words. Hence 1 infer, that he commands us to ſub- 
mit to ſuch magiſtrates only as he himſelf defines and deſcribes, and not to Tyrants, 
which are quite other things. For this cauſe you pay tribute alſo:“ He gives a reaſon, 
together with a command. Hence St. Chryſoſtom; why do we Pay tribute to princes? 
Do we not,” adds he, thereby reward them for the care they take of our ſafety? We 
ſhould not have paid them any tribute if we had not been convinced, that it was good for 
us to live under a government. So that I muſt here repeat. what I have ſaid already, 
that ſince ſubjection is not abſolutely enjoined, but on a particular reaſon, that reaſon 
muſt be the rule of our ſubjection: where that reaſon;holds, we are rebels if we ſubmit not; 
where it holds not, we are cowards and ſlaves if we do. But,“ ſay you, the Engliſh 
are far from being freemen; for they are wicked and flagitious.” I will not reckon up 
here the vices of the French, tho? they live under a kingly government; neither will 1 
excuſe my own countrymen too far: but this I may ſafely ſay, whatever vices they have, 
they have learnt them under a kingly government; as the Iſraelites learnt a great deal of 
wickedneſs in Egypt. And as they, when they were brought into the wilderneſs, and 
lived under the immediate government of God himſelf, could hardly reform, juſt ſo it is 
with us. But there are good hopes of many amongſt us; that I may not here celebrate 
thoſe men who are eminent for their piety and virtue, and love of the truth; of which ſort 
perſuade myſelf we have as great a number, as where you think there are moſt ſuch. But 
they have laid a heavy yoke upon the Engliſh nation: What if they have, upon thoſe 
of them that endeavoured to lay a heavy yoke upon all the reſt? Upon thoſe that have 
deſerved to be put under the hatches? As for the reſt, I queſtion not but they are very 
well content to be at the expence of maintaining their own liberty, the public treaſury 
being exhauſted by the civil wars. Now he betakes himſelf to the fabulous Rabbins 
again: He aſſerts frequently, that kings are bound by no laws; and yet he proves, that 
according to the ſenſe of the Rabbins, a king may be guilty. of treaſon, by ſuffering an 
invaſion upon the rights of his crown.“ So kings are bound by laws, and they are not 
bound by them; they may be criminals, and yet they may not be ſo. This man con- 
tradicts himſelf ſo perpetually, that contradiction and he ſeem to be of kin to one another. 
You ſay that God himſelf put many kingdoms under the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar, king 

of Babylon. I confeſs he hia ſo for a time, Jer. xxvii. 7. but do you make appear, if 
vou can, that he put the Engliſh nation into a condition of ſlavery to Charles Stuart 
for a minute, I confeſs he ſuffered them to be enſlaved by him for ſome time; but I 
never yet heard that himſelf appointed it ſo to be. Or if you will have it ſo, that God 
ſhall be ſaid to put a nation under ſlavery, when a tyrant prevails ; why may he not as 
well be ſaid to deliver them from his tyranny, when the people prevail and get the upper 
hand ? Shall his tyranny be ſaid to be of God, and not our liberty? There is no evil in 
the city, that the Lord hath not done, Amos iii. So that famine, peſtilence, ſedition, 
war, all of them are of God; and is it therefore unlawful for a people afflicted with any 
of theſe plagues, to endeavour to get rid of them? Certainly they would do their utmoſt, 
tho' they know them to he ſent by God, unleſs himſelf miraculouſly from heaven ſnould 
command the contrary : And why may they not by the ſame reaſon rid themſelves _—_ 
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tyrant, if they are ſtronger than he? Why ſhould we ſuppoſe his weakneſs to be appointed 
57 God for the ruin and JeftruRtion of the commonwealth, rather than the own and 
ſtrength of all the people for the good of the Rate? Far be it from all commonwealths,. 


* 


from all ſocieties of free · born men, to maintain not only ſuch pernicious, but ſuch ſtupid 

and ſenſeleſs principles ; principles that ſubvert all civil ſociety, that to gratify a few ty- 
laws, give them an equal power over both. I paſs by thoſe fooliſh Dilemma's that you- 
now make, which that you might take occaſion to propoſe, you feign ſome or other to- 
aſſert that the © ſuperlative power of princes is derived from the people; though for 

my own part I do not at all doubt but that all the power that any magiſtrates have, is ſo. 
Hence Cicero, in his Orat. pro Flacco, Our wiſe and holy anceſtors, ſays he, ap- 
py thoſe things to obtain for laws, that-the p 


people enacted. And henee it is that 
Lucius Craſſus, an excellent Roman Orator, and at that time preſident of the ſenate, 
when in a controverſy betwixt them and the common people, he aſſerted their rights, 41 
beſeech you, ſays he, ſuffer not us to live in ſubjection to any, but your ſelves, to the 
entire body of whom we can and ought to ſubmit. For though the Romas ſenate g0- _ 
verned the people, the people themſelves had appointed them to be their governors, and: 
had put that power into their hands. We read the term of Majeſty-more frequently ap- 
plied to the people of Rome, than to their kings. Tully in Orat. pro Flancio, it is the 
condition of all free people, (ſays he) and eſpecially of this people, the lord of all na- 
tions, by their votes to give or take away, to or from any, as themſelves ſee eauſe. It is 
the duty of the magiſtrates patiently to ſubmit to what the body of the people enact. 
Thoſe that are not ambitious of honour, have the leſs obligation upon them to court the 
Fſcruple to call a king the ſervant of his people, when I hear the Roman ſenate, that 
reigned over ſo many kings, profeſs themſelves to be but the people's ſervants? You'll 
object perhaps, and ſay, that all this is very true in a popular ſtate; but the caſe was: 
altered afterwards, when the regal law transferred all the ee aj ig unto Auguſtus 
and his ſueceſſors. But what think you then of Tiberius, whom yourſelf confeſs to have 
been a very great tyrant, as he certainly was? Suetonius ſays of him, that when he was 
once called Lord or Maſter, though after the enacting of that Len Regia, he deſired the 
perſon that gave him that appellation, to forbear abuſing him. How does this ſound in- 
your ears? a tyrant thinks one of his ſubjects abuſes him in calling him Lord. The ſame 
emperor in one of his ſpeeches to the ſenate, *T have ſaid, ſays he, frequently,” hereto- 
fore, and now I ſay it again, that a good prince, whom you have inveſted with ſo great 
power as I am entruſted with, ought to ferve the ſenate, and the body of the people; and: 
ſometimes even particular perſons; nor do I repent of having faid fo : I'confeſs that you- 
have been good, and juſt, and indulgent maſters to me, and that you are yer ſo.“ You. | 
may fay that he diſſembled in all this, as he was a great proficient in the art of hypocriſy; 
but that's all one. No man endeavours to appear otherwiſe than he ought to be. | Hence: 
Tacitus tells us, that it was the cuſtom in Rome for the emperors in the Circus, to wor- 
ſhip the people; and that both Nero and other emperors practiſed it. Claudian in his 
panegyric upon Honorius mentions the fame euſtem. By which ſort of adoration what 
_ could poſſibly be meant, but that the emperors of Rome, even after the enacting of the 
Lex Regia, confeſſed the whole body f the people to be their ſuperiors? But J find, as 
I ſuſpected at firſt, and ſo I told ye, that you have ſpent more time and pains in turning 
over gloſſaries, and criticiſing; upon texts, and propagating ſuch- like laborious trifles,. 
than in reading found authors ſo as to improve your knowledge by them. For had you. 
been never ſo little verſed in the writings of learned men in former ages, you would not 
have accounted an opinion new, and the product of ſome enthuſiaſtic heads, which has» 
been aſſerted and maintained by the greateſt philoſophers, and moſt famdus politicians 
in the world. Lou endeavour to expoſe one Nlartis, who you tell us was a Taylor, and 
2 =; En nad. —— 
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one William a Tanner; but if they are ſuch as you deſcribe them, I think. chey and v 
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? I confeſs, St. Paul 
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life, in all godlineſs and honeſty. Kings and their intereſt are not the things here int 
to be advanced and ſecured; it is the public peace, godlineſs and honeſty, whoſe eſtabliſ 
ment we are commanded to. endeavour after, and to pray for. But is there any people in 
the world that would not. chuſe rather to live an honeſt and careful life, tho never free from 
war and troubles, in the defence of themſelves and their families, whether againſt tyrants 
or enemies (for 1 make no. difference) than under the power of a tyrant or an enemy, to 
ſpin out a life equally troubleſome, accompanied with avery and ignominy? That the 
latter is the more deſirable of the two, I'Il prove by a teſtimony of your own z not be- 
cauſe I think your. authority worth quoting, but that all men may obſerve how double - 
tongued you are, and how mercenary your pen is. Who would not rather, ſay you, 
bear with thoſe.diſſentions that through the emulation of great men often happen in an 
ariſtocratical government, than live under the tyrannical government of one, where 
nothing but certain miſery and ruin is to be looked for? The people of Rome preferred 
their common wealth, tho' never ſo much ſhattered with civil broils, before the intolerable 
yoke of their emperors... When a people, to avoid ſedition, ſubmits to a monarchy, and 
Ends by experience, that this is the werft evil of the two, they often.defire to; return to 
their former government again.“ Theſe are your own words, and more you have to this 
purpoſe. in: that diſcourſe concerning biſhops, which under a feigned name you wrote again 
Petavius the Jeſuit; tho? yourſelf are more a Jeſuit than he, nay worſe than any of that 
crew. We have already heard the ſenſe of the ſcripture upon this ſubject; and it has been 
worth our while to take ſome pains to find it out. But perhaps it will not be ſo to enquire 
into the judgment of the fathers, and to ranſac their volumes: for if they aſſert any thing 
which js not warranted by the word of God, we may ſafely reject their authority, be it never 
Jo great; and particularly that expreſſion that you alledge out of Irenæus, © that God in 
his providence orders it ſo, that ſuch kings reign as are. ſuitable to, and proper for the 
people they are to govern, all circumſtances conſidered. That expreſſion, I lay, is directly | 
contrary to ſcripture. For though God himſelf declared openly that it-was better for his 
own people to be governed by judges than by kings, yet he left it to them to change that 
form of government for a worſe, if. they would themſelves. And we read frequently, 


that when the body of the people has been good, they have had a wicked, king, and 
. contrariwiſe that a good king has ſometimes reigned when the people have been wicked. 
So that wiſe and prudent men are to conſider and ſee what is profitable and fit for the 

people in general; for it is very certain that the ſame form of government is not ab 
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« are — — Father of his country, 
wiſh you much joy of Tertullian's authorit 
let alone. But Tertullian call them pa 
lo they were, his wife and ſervants cohſpired againſt him. And they ſet one P; 18 
and Stephanus, who were accuſed for concealing part e püblte tiefere to make him 
away. If the ſenate and the people of Rome had proceeded againſt him according to the 
cuſtom of «their-anceſtors; had given ju —— of death againſt him, as they did" once 
againſt Nero; and had made ſearch for him to put him to death; de ye think Tertullian 
would have called them Particides? If he had, he would have deſerved to be hanged, 
as you do. I. Sie the. ſame anſwer to your quotation out of Origen, that I have given 
already to what you have cited out of Trenteus. | "Athanaſius indeed fays, that kings are 

not accountable re human tribunals.” But I wonder who told Athanaſius this f I do 
not hear that he produces any a ity from Scripture, to confirm this aſſertion. And 
P11 rather believe kings and emperors themſelves,” who deny that they themſelves have 
any ſuch privilege,” — Iwill At —_— Then you quote Ambroſſus, who after he 

had been a Proconſul, and after that became à Catechumen, at laſt got into a biſhopric: 
But for his authority, I ſay, that his interpretation ef thoſe words of David, „ againſt 
thee only I have ſinned,“ is both ignorant and adulatory. He was willing all hers : 
ſhould be enthralled to the emperor, that he might enthral the emperor to himſelf. We 
all know with what a papal pride and arro ancy he treated Theodofius the emperor, - 
how he took upon him to declare him guilty” of that maſſacre at Theſſalorica, and'to for- 


aid Lord — Maſter 7 yy. yer Wow: a7 
y, whon ie had - en a great deal bettet you | 
ricides'that ſlew Domitian. And he I 


bid him coming into the church; how miſerably raw in divinity, and unacquainted with . 
the doctrine of the goſpel, he ſhewed himſelf upon that occaſion ;'when the emperor fell 
down at his feet, he commanded him to get him out of the arch. At Ui when he 


—— 


Vor. I. 17 


* 


e cr an butitble — 


LE LA 


was received agai 


all, to wit, the Creator of all.” This is very tic | 
craft and flattery of clergymen has all along endeavoured: to fi and obfeure; was 


indiſcreet zeal of one of them. After you have: diſplayed Ambroſe'v'i 


of David's ſubjects might have ſaid, againſt thee 
with as much right, as David himſelf, Then you quote St. Auſtin, and produce & com- 


' tha God has given our magiſtrates ſuch. power as. he uſes to give to wicked prindes for 


ger 
againſt magiſtrates, and with the very next breath to affirm that it is the duty of their ſub · 
Jects to riſe up in. rebel lion againſt them. Tou tell us that St. Jerom calls Iſhmael that 


ſame ſubject; and deſerves commendation for having made a more moder 
of that text, than moſt of his contemporaries. You ſay, you will forbear ent wiring into 


530 


= 


tinged — near to the altar, the — — hin out of — . 
Emperor, ſays he, * theſe inner are for the prieſts only, it is not lawful for 
others to come within them !” Does vey — like the behaviour of a miniſter” of the 
goſpel, or like that of a Jewiſh high prieſt? And yet this man; ſuch as we hear he Was, 
would have the emperor ride other people, that himſelf might ride him, "which" en. 
montrick of almoſt all eccleſiaſties. With words to chis purpoſe,” he put bi 


ror as inferior to himſelf : 4 Lou rule over men, faith he; that are partakers of the 


ſame nature, and fellow-ſervants with 


yourſelf : —_— — 
pretty This piece Ku whi 


then brought to © kate by the furious 


paſſion, ot o ſpeak more-mildly; e ignorant 
Thow 


own, or rather, vent a Hereſy in affirming: Oir blank, That Wunde te 1 
— there was no ſuch things as forgiveneſs of ſins u 


ings, ſince David confeſſed his tranſgreſſion, ſaying, Agai 


Old Tef. 
the account of Chriſt's ſuffer- 
thee only have I finned; PC. Iviii. 


It is the orthodox tenet, that there never was any remiſſion of . but by the blood of 
te Lamb that was ſlain from the beginning of the world. Ik now not whoſe difcipleyou 


are, that ſet up for a broacher of new hereſies: but certain-I am, that that g 
diſciple whom you are ſo angry with, did not miſtake himſelf, when he ſaid t 


only have I ſinned,” — ana | 


pany. of Fg nfian divines. What you alledge out of St. Auſtin, makes not at all 
againſt us. eee as the prophet Daniel has it, it is God that changet 1 times, 


ſets up one kingdom, an and pulls down another; we only deſire to have it allowed us, that 


he makes uſe of men as his inſtruments. If God alone gave a kingdom to king Charles, 


| God alone has taken it from him again, and given it to the 3 and to the people. 
If therefore our allegiance was due to king e becauſe God ag given him a king · 
dom; for the ſame reaſon it is now due to the preſent m giſtracy. For yourſelf confels,. 


the puniſhment of the nation. And the conſequence of this" will be, that according to 
your own. opinion, our preſent magiſtrates being raiſed and appointed by God; cannot 


lawfully be depoſed by any, but God himſelf. - Thus you overthrow the opinion you pre- 


tend to maintain, which. is a thing very frequent with you: your apology for the king 
carries its death's- wound in it. You have attained to ſuch a prodigioùs degree of madneſs 
and ſtupidity, as to prove it unlawful. upon any account whatſoever, to lift up one's fin 


flew Gedaliah,. a parricide ar traitar: and it is very true, that he war ſo: for Gedaliah 


was deputy governor of Judæa, a good man, and ſlain by Iſhmael without any cauſe: 


The ſame author in his comment upon the boek of Eccleſiaſtes, ſays, that Solomon's com» 
mand to keep the king's commandment, is the ſame with St. Paul's doftrine, u the 


uction 


the ſentiments of learned men. that lived ſince St. Auſtin's time: but to ſhew you had 


rather diſpenſe with a lye, than not quote any author that you think. makes for: you, in 


the very next period but one, you produce the authorities of Iſidore, Gregory; and Otho, 


Spaniſh and Dutch authors, that lived in the moſt barbarous and ignorant ages of all; 


whoſe authorities, if you knew how much we deſpiſe, you would not have told a lye to 
have quoted them. But would you know the reaſon. why he dares not come ſo low as to 
the preſent times? why he does. as it were hide himſelf, and diſappear, when he comes 


towards our own times & The reaſon is, n he knows full well that. as. * eminent 


divines 


toi Salmaſing '<Defence of: he King, 53 
e ng tes he HP REL adverſaries he would; have ta en- 
_ "Loni eee eee deghinhs i6n fit ; he will quickly find himſelf. run 
down with innumerable authorities out — 57 nw Zuinglius, Calvin, Bucer, Martyr, 
Parzus, and the mſt. coold oppoſe yen with teſtimonies out of divines that have _ 
riſhed even in Leyden.; - Though: —— renowned comm 
which has been as it were a ſanctuaty for liberty, —ů OED 
learning, have not yet been ab] to waſh away chat ſlaviſh ruſt chat ſticks to you, and in- 
eee eee — Finding yourſelf deſtitute of any —— help from 

dox proteſtant have the — — to the Sorboniſt, 
whoſe callege — nt co Romiſh religion, and conſequently : 
weak authority amongſt pr aſtants.”.. We. are willing te de ver ſo 
tyranny, as you, to be droyned in the Sorbon, as being * to. eee | 
ſlave aue yourkl $0 he, mo Maintaining that the. wh ao a nation is not 
equal in to the moſt ſlochful degenerate prince that may be ou labour in vain to 
Jay chat upon the pope, which all fres nations, aud all orchodox.diyines,own. and aſſert. 
But the pop —— —u—œ ondition,: andi but of ſmall account 
in the wer e this pernicious abſurd doctrine of yours: and ben 

preaching ſuch doctrine they had x D eee. me thi 


WEE =o inet X 2 ceived opinions among | 
you not do it cunningly, you COTS Ourieit appear — no 
proteſtant, but. a kind of mongrel: Idumean Herodian. For as they ef ——.— h 
inhuman. blood 75 for the Meſſias, ſo you mould, have the-world fall down and wor- 
I. Tou boaſt that t yu have confirmed your opinion by the. teſtimonies of the fa. 
thers that in che four firſt; centuries s whoſe, writings only are evangelical, and 
cording 195 _—_ of — — = This man is paſt all — how oy | 
ngs did they preach, how. many things ave they publiſhed, whi ch Chriſt and his a —— — 
12 85 —— Ho many things are there in their writings, in which all proteſtant | 
differ from them? But what is that opinion. that you have. confirmed by their 8 
. Mah + That evil princes are Le yore Allow that, as all other pernicious and 
8 Hh . What then? why. that herefore they have no — God 
one, t 


law of mar nor 95 Ne to call t to account ee ho own eras 6 Bur — = 


your reaf 
and conf! nſid e anos wi your 


own. For the pope Is Go. 
ment of the TP UN bay 1 alre | . 
ap 5 Jou. Wal. Meſ. pag. 412. «becauſe — has raifed hs 5 primacy to an > inflferbl 


ranny, 


ve all human laws ; that there is no law, written or unwritten, no 


$32 'A Defence — of Enyſand, 
F down more lawfully were at firſt ſer yp.” 
You tell us that the pope and the dare (cio Sele Noweath ted them) may 
yet lawfully be port. — of the church; becauſe they are tyramts; and yet you Wy 1 5 
it is lawful to depoſe a —— and that for no other reaſon than 
cauſe God appointed im, thongh he did it in his anger. What ridiculous: aue £ „ 
for whereas the pope cannot hurt à man's conſeience againſt his on will, for im the con- 
ſciences of men it is that his kingdom conſiſts, yet you are for depoſing him us a grievous 
tyrant, in. whoſe own power it is not to be à tyrant; and yet you maintain chat a tyrant 
properly and truly ſo called, a tyrant that has all our lives and eſtates within his reach 
EC 
ought for conſcience ſake to be borne withal'and ſubmitted to. Theſe affertiotis compared 
e ports, ou re prod x or 
but-muſt of neteſſitytake notice of your i ;\ raſhneſs, and . But you 
alledge another reaſon, humanaffairs would be turned upſide down. would fo,. 
and be changed for dhe better. Human affairs would certainly be in 4 See 
no if e ee eee 
ways ſo. I ſay; they would bee the better, for tlie kin power wear 
e from whom it was firſt derived, and eonferreck e eme 
and the power would-be transfered from him that abuſed it, to them cen were keen 
injured by the abufe of it; than which nothing can þ wins ot Juft, for there could not 
oy bd an Unvirein füch acaſe; who would ſtand to the judgment of a foreigner? al 
mankind would equally be ſubject. ta the laws; there would be no e e Gods of fieſta od 
which kind of deities whoever goes about to ſet up in the world, chey ate qu NN e 
to church and commonwealth. Now'T muſt turn your on v 56n"you Again 
You ſay, There can be no greater hereſy than tiiis, to ſet up one man | ; Chriſt's feat, 
Theſe two are infallible marks of Antichriſt, infallibility in ſpirituals,” and en tipotenct 
m:temporals. OT ad Prim.. pag. 171. Do you pretend ile i ci kings are infallible? 
you. W bot why do you make them omnipotent? And how cones i ti l paſs that 4 an un- 
mited power in — — ſhould be accounted leſs deſtruftive to temporal t > thah it * 
to eccleſiaſtical? Or: do you think that God takes no care at all of civil affairs; 
none himſelf, I am ſure he does not forbid us to take care which way they go 
take any care about them, certainly he would have the ſame reformation made in the com- 
monwealth, that he would have made in the church, eſpecially it being obvious to every 
man's experience that infallibility and omnip being arrogated to one man, are 
equally miſchievous in both. God has not ſo modelled the government of the world as 
to make it the duty of any civil community to-ſabmit to the cruelties of tyrants, and yet 
wo. leave the church at liberty-to free. themſelves from ſlavery and tyranny; nay, rathe! 
quite contrary, he has — fs no arms into the church's hand but thoſe of pa ence and inno- 
cence, prayer and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ; but in the commonwealth, all the magiſtracy are 
by him entruſted with the preſervation. and execution of the: laws, - with the power 
of puniſhing and Tevenging 3 z: lie has: put the ford into their hands. I cannot but 
mile at this man's prepoſterous whimſies; in eccleſiaſtics he js Hetvidius, Thraſeas, . 
à⁊ perfect Tyrannicide. In politics no man more a lackey and flave to tyrants than he. 
dis doctrine hold, not we only that have depoſed our king, but the eproetnts ing genen 
who againſt the ininds of their princes have rejected the pope, are all rebels alike. But 1 
kave confounded him long enough with 1 ments. Such is the nature: of the 
beaſt, leſt his adverſary ſhould be unprovided, he himſelf forniſhes him with weapons. 
Never did any man give his antagoniſt greater Savant againſt himſelf than: he does. 
They chat he has to de _— will be ſooner weary: e he of flying. - 
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Ectaps pownhinks 8 Silent 5 e yourſar 7 with 
p* princes 3 be wh pg well of them : but if they confider fo own in-- 
tereſt, and take their meaſures according to what it really is, not according. to the falſe: 
gloſs that , Nn in the world that de- 


Erved fe of them as you; none more deſtructi ve and pernieioq;s to them and t 


2 


— ward Rude" yourſelf. For by exalting the power of kings above al 


r intereſt 
human 


that they are no better than- 


lows, you tell ll sind cht are fübject to ſuch a g 
ſlaves, and mate them but the more deſirous of liberty yering to them their error, 
and putting that into their heads that they never ſo much as dreumt. Sf tiefore, to wit, that 
they are ſlaves to their prinees. And without doubt ſuch a fbr of government will be 
more irkſome and unſufferable, 3 world, that it is 
not by the allowance and ſubmiſſion of nations, that kings have vbrajned this exorbirant- 
power; but chat it is abſolutely effntal to ſuch s form of | , and of the nature of 
the thing itſelf. - 80 that whether you make the world of path jeremy rare our doctrine 

mult needs de. miſchievous and deftrudtive,. and ſuch as cannot: but be a bhorred of all 


-youl is without 
all bounds, they —.— hog bf fubje to e 1175 mils of your 


aim, yet yo em odene: #- ume ſuch à power 

to themſelves, as of right be princes will allow of thoſe prin- - 

ciples that I affert if y will eee 
ent; full of cares and fears, 


by diſeg 


by laws, inſtead of an uncertain, weak, and violent 


th will rei peaceably, de and ſure] If th this counſel of mine, 
though wholeſome: dw lit wi % of the'm nl of 6h r. they ſhall know chat 


it is not my counſel only, — way anciently adviſed b on EAN of Kings. 
For Lycurgus king of Lacedemon, when he . that his own relations that were 
inces of Argos and Meſſana, by endeavouring to introduce an arbitrary government, . 
ad ruined themſelves and their people he, that he might benefit his country, and ſecure 
the ſucceſſion to his own family, could think upon no better ient, than to commu- 
nicate his power to the ſenate, and taking the great men of the realm into 77 of the govern-- 
ment with himſelf; and by this means The: crown continued in his family for many ages. 
But whether it was Lycurgus, or, as ſome learned men are of epinion, Theopompus, 
that introduced that mixed form of government among the Lacedemonians, ſome what 
more than a hundred years after Lyc $'s time (of whom it is recorded, that he uſed to 
boaſt, that by abiding the power of the ſenate above that of the rince, he had ſettled 
the kingdom a ſure foundation, and was ike to leave it in a laſting and durable con- 
dition to his poſterity ) which of them ſoever it was, I ſay, he has left a ood example to 
modern princes; and was as creditable a counſellor, as his counſel was For that all 
men ſhould ſubmit to any one man, ſo as to acknowledge a power. in bins ſuperior to all 
human laws, neither did any law ever enact, nor indeed was it poſſible that any fuch law 
ſhould ever be; for that cannot be ſaid to be a law, that ſtrikes at the. root of all laws, 
and takes them quite away: it being apparent, that your poſitions are inconſiſtent with: 
the nature of all laws; being ſuch as render them no laws at all. You-endeavour notwith- - 
ſtanding, in this fourth chapter, to make good by examples, what you have not been able 
to do by any reaſons that you have alledged hitherto. Let us conſider whether your ex- 
_ amples help your cauſe ;*for they many times make things plain; Which the laws are either r 
altogether lent 3 in, or do but hint at. We will begin firſt with the Jews, whom we ſup- 
poſe to have known moſt of the mind of God; and then, according to your own: method, 


ve ml. come woe n of.chriſtianity, And firſt, for thoſe times in which the ir 
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being ſubject to kings, who, or howſoever they were, did their utmoſt to caſt that ſla- 
wiſh yoke from off their necks. Eglon the king of Meab had made a conqueſt of them; 
the ſeat of his empire was at Jericho; he was no-contemner of the true God; when his 


name was mentioned, he roſe from his ſeat : The Ifraclites had ſerved: him eighteen 


rs; they ſent a preſent to him, not as to an enemy, but to their own-prinee ; notwith- 
Randing which ourmgtd veneration and profeſſion of ſubjection, they kill En by ot as 
an enemy to their country. You will ſay perhaps, that Ehud, who did that action, had 
a warrant from God for ſo doing. He had ſo, it is like ; and what greater argument of 
its being a warrantable wa arty a. action? God uſes not to put men upon things that 
are unjuſt, treacherous and cruel, but upon ſuch things as are virtuous and laudable. But 
we read no where that there was any politive con from heaven in the caſe. - The If. 
raclites called upon God; ſo did we. And God ſtirred up a Saviour for them; ſo he did 
for us. Eglon of a neighbouring prince became a 2 of the Jews; of an enemy to 
them he became their king. Qur gentleman of an Engliſh king became an enemy to the 
Engliſn, nation; ſo that he ceaſed to be a king. mee are inconſiſtent. No 
man can be. a: member of the ſtate, and an enemy to it at the ſame time. Antony was 
never looked upon by the Romans as a conſul, nor Nero as an emperor, after the ſenate 
had voted them both enemies. This Cicero tells us in his Fourth Philippic: If An- 
tony be a conſul,” ſays he, Brutus is an enemy; but if Brutus be a Saviour and pre- 
ſerver of the commanwealth, Antony is an enemy: none but robbers count him a con- 
ſul.“ By the ſame reaſon, ſay I, who but enemies to their country look upon a tyrant 
as a king? So that Eglon's being a foreigner, and king Charles a prince of our own, 
will make no difference in the caſe ; both being enemies, and both tyrants, they are in 
the ſame circumſtances. If Ehud killed him juſtly, we have done ſo too in putting 
our king to death. Samſon that renowned champion of the Hebrews, though his 
country-men blamed him for it, Doſt thou not know,” ſay they, © that the Phi- 
liſtines have dominion over us?“ Yet againſt thoſe Philiſtines, under ' whoſe domi - 
nion he was, he himſelf undertook a war in his own perſon, without any other help; 
and whether he acted in purſuance of a command from Heaven, or was 49 vory % 
his own valour only; or whatſoever inducement he had, he did not put. to death one, 
but many that tyrannized over his country, having firſt called upon God by prayer, and 
implored his aſſiſtance. So that Sampſon counted it no act of impiety, but quite con- 
trary, to kill thoſe that enſlaved his country, though they had dominion over himſelf 
too; and though the greater part of his countrymen. ſubmitted to their 8 But 
et David, who was both a king and a prophet, would not take away Saul's life, becauſe 
ta was God's anointed.” Does it follow that becauſe David refuſed to do a thing, there- 
fore we are obliged not to do that very thing? David was a private perſon, and would 
not kill the king; is that a precedent for a parliament, for a whole nation? David 
would not revenge his own quarrel, by putting his enemy to death by ſtealth; does it 
follow. that therefore the magiſtrates muſt not puniſh a malefactor according to law? 
He would not kill a king 3 muſt not an aſſembly of the ſtates therefore puniſh a tyrant.? 
he ſcrupled the killing of God's anointed ; muſt the people therefore ſcruple to condemn 
their own anointed ? eſpecially one that after having fo. long profeſſed hoſtility againſt 
his own people, had waſhed off that anointing of his, whether ſacred or civil, with the 
blood of his own ſubjefts. I confeſs that. thoſe kings whom God by his prophets 
anointed to be kings, or appointed to ſame ſpecial ſervice, as he did Cyrus, Iſa. xliv. 
may not improperly be called the Lord's anointed ; but all other princes, according to 
the ſeveral ways of their coming to the government, are the people's anointed, or the 
army's, or many times the anointed of their own faction only. But taking it for granted, 
that all kings are God's anointed, you can never prove, that therefore they are above all 
laws, and not to be called in queſtion, what villanies ſoever they commit. "__ 4 
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tyrant? I am weary of mentioning your: lies, and aſhamed- of them. You ſay, it is a. 
maxim of the Engliſn, That enemies are rather to be ſpared than, friends; and that: 
| therefore we conceived we ought not to ſpare our king's-life,. becauſe: he had been our- 
friend,” Vou. impudent liar, what mortal ever heard this whimſy before you invented: 
it.? But we will excuſe it. Vou, could not bring in that threadbare flouriſn, of our 
being more fierce than our own maſtiffs (which. now comes in- the fifth time, and will. 
as oft again before we come to the end of your book) without ſome ſuch introduction. 
We are not ſo much more fierce than our own maſtiffs, as: you- are more hungry than- 
any dog whatſvever,. who return fo greedily, to what you have vomited up ſo often. 
Then you. tell us, that David commanded the Amalekite to be put to. death, who pre- 
tended to · have killed. Saul. But that inſtance,. neither in reſpect of thæ fact, nor the 
perſon, has any affinity with. what. we are diſcourſing of. 1 do not well underſtand- 
what cauſe. David had to be ſo ſevere upon that man, for- R have haſtened - 
_the king's death, and in effect but to have put him out of hi e when he was dying; 
unleſs it were to take away from the Iſraelites all ſuſpicion of his own having been in- 
ſtrumental in. it, whom they might look upon as one that had revolted to the Philiſtines, 
and was part of their army. Juſt ſuch another action as this of David's, do all men- 
blame in Domitian, who put to death Egaphroditus, becauſe. he had-helped Ner } 0 2 . 


336 A iDfence of the People ef England, 

himſelf. After all this, as another Inſtance bf your impudence, you call him not only 
tte anointed of the Lord,” but the Lord's Chriſt who a-little before you had fait 
was a tyrant, and acted by the impulſe of ſome evil ſpirit. Such mean thoughts: 10 
have of that reverend name, that you are not aſhamed to give it to a tyrant,” whom 
you yourſelf oonfeſs to have been fled with the devil. Now I come to that 5 
dent, from which every man that is not blind, muſt -needs infer the right of the people- 
to be ſuperior to thut of kings. When Solomon was dend, the people aſſembled them. 
ſelves at Sichem to mike Rehoboam king. Thither hineſelf went, zs one that ftabd for 
the place, chat he might not ſeem to claim the ſuccefſion as his Inheritance, nor the ſame 
right over a free: born people that every man has over his father's ſheep. and "oxen. >The 
people propoſe conditions, upon Which they were willing to admit him to the 7 
ment. He deſires three days time to adviſes he confults' with' the old men they tell 
him no ſuch thing, as that He had an abſolute 
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. men chat were 
they, as if Salmaſius's phreney had taken them, thunder this | 
ears; perſuade him to threaten the . e with Whips and Scorpions: And he anſwered 
the people as they adviſed him. When all Iſrael ſaw that the king hearkened not to 
them, then they openly proteſt the right ef the people, and their own liberty; „ What 
portion have we in David ? To thy tents, O Ifracl ? now look to thine own houſe Da- 
vid.” When the king ſent Adoram to them, they ſtoned him with ſtones, and perhaps 
they would nat have ſtuck to have ſerved the king himſelf fo, but he made haſte and 
got out of the way. The next news is of a great army raiſed by Rehoboam to reduce 
the Iſraelites to their allegiance. God forbids him to proceed, Go not up, ſays he, 
eto war againſt your brethren the children of Iſrael; for this ching is of me. Now 
conſider; 'heretofore the people had deſired a king; God was diſpleaſed with them for 
it, but yet permitted them to make a king according to chat right chat all nations have 
to appoint their own governors. Now the people reject Rehoboam from ruling them; 
and this God not only ſuffers them to do, but forbids Rehoboam to make war againſt 
them for it, and ſtops him in his undertaking; and teaches him withal, that thoſe that 
had revolted from him, were not rebels in fo doing; but that he ought to look upon 


rigltt of Niags into his - 


them as brethren. Now recolle& yourſelf : you ſay chat all kings are of God, and that 


therefore the people ought not to reſiſt them, be they never ſuch 'tyrants. I anſwer 
you, the convention of the people, their votes, their acts, are likewiſe of God, and that 
by the teſtimony of God himſelf in this place; and conſequently according to your argu- 
ment, by the authority of God himſelf, princes ought not to refiſt the people. For as 
certain as it is, that kings are of God, and whatever argument you may draw from 
thence to enforce a ſubjection and obedience to them: So certain is it, that free aſſem- 
blies of the body of the people are of God, and that naturally affords: the ſame argu- 
ment for their right of reſtraining princes from going beyond their bounds, and reject- 
ing them if there be occaſion ; nor is their ſo doing a juſtifiable cauſe of war, any more 
than the people of Iſrael's rejecting Rehoboam was. You aſk, why the people did not 
revolt from Solomon? Who but you would aſk ſuch an impertinent queſtion? You fe 
they did revolt from a tyrant, and were neither puniſhed nor blamed for it. It is true, 
Solomon fell into ſome vices, but he was not therefore a tyrant ; he made amends for his 
-vices by many excellent virtues, that he was famous for, by many benefits which accrued 
to the nation of the Jews by his government. But admit that he had been a tyrant : 
many times the circumſtances of a nation are ſuch, that the people will not, and many 


times ſuch, that they cannot depoſe a tyrant. You ſee they did it when it was in their = 


power. But,“ ſay you, © Jeroboam's act was ever had in deteſtation ; it was looked 
upon as an unjuſt revolt from a lawful prince; he and his ſucceſſors were accounted 
rebels.“ I confeſs we find his revolt from the true worſhip of God often found . 
l TOs withs 


0 
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of 
what they did, than condemns them for it. Theſe kind of revolts are no prece- 
dents,” ſay you. But why were you then ſo vain, as to promiſe in the beginning of this 
chapter, that you would argue from examples, - whereas” all the examples N | 


alledge, are meer negatives, which prove nothing? and when we urge examples th: 
are ſolid erg 9-16 ſay they are no precedents. -+ Who would endure fuch à wa 
of arguing ? You challenged us ar precedents ; we produced them); and wat do you do 
you hang back, and get out of the way. I proceed: Jehu at the command of a prophet, 
ſlew a king; nay, he ordered the death of Ahaziah, his own liege prince. If God 

would not have tyrants put to death by their own ſubjects, if it were a wicked thing ſo 


to do, a thing of à bad example; why did God himſelf command it? If he command 


ed it, it was a lawful, commendable, and a praiſe - worthy action. It was not therefore 
lawful to kill a tyrant, becauſe God commanded it; but God commanded it, becauſe, 
antecedently to his command, it was a juſtifiable and a lawful action. Again, .Jehoiada 
the high · prieſt did not ſcruple to depoſe Athaliah, and kill ber, though ſhe had been 
| ſeven years in actual poſſeſſion of the crown. But, ſay you, ſhe took upon her the 


government when ſhe had no right to it. And did not you ſay yourſelf, but a while 


ago, That Tiberius aſſumed the ſovereignty when it belonged not at all to him?“ 
And yet you then affirmed, that according to our Saviour's doctritie, we ought to yield 


obedience to ſuch tyrants as he was. +* I were a moſt ridiculous thing to imagine, that a 


prince, who gets in by uſurpation, may lawfully be depoſed; but one that rules tyran- 
nically may not. * But,” ſay you, Athaliah could not poſſibly reign according © the 
law of the Jewiſh kingdom, Thou ſhalt ſet over thee a king, ſays God Almighty ; he 
does not ſay, Thou ſhalt ſet over thee a queen.“ If this argument have any wel as 
may as well ſay, the command of God was, that the people ſhould ſet over them ves a 
king, not a tyrant. So that I am even with you. Amazias was a flothful, idolatrous 
prince, and was put to death, not by a few conſpirators ; but rather, it ſhould ſeem, by 
the nobility, and by the body of the people. For he fled from Jeruſalem, had none to 
ſtand by him, and they purſued him to Lachiſh : They took counſel againſt him, ſays 
the hiſtory, becauſe he had forſaken God: and we do not find that Azarias his fon pro- 
ſccuted thoſe that had cut off his father. You quote a great many frivolous paſſages out 


of the Rabbins, to prove that the kings of the Jews were ſuperior to the Sanhedrim. 
You do not conſider Zedekiah's own words, Jerem. xxxviii. The king is not he that can 


do any thing againſt you.“ So that this was the prince's own ſtile. Thus he confeſſed 
himſelf inferior to the great council of the realm. Perhaps,” ſay you, he meant 
Vai. : 7 2 2 * that 
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| e of England. . | 
chat he durſt not deny them any thing for fear of ſedition. But what does your per- 
haps ſignify, whoſe moſt poliuve aſſerting any thing is not worth a laufe? For nothing 
in nature can be more fickle and inconſiſtent than you are. How oſt have you appeared 
in this diſcouif⸗ inconſiſtent with yourſelf; unſaying with one breath what you have fait 
with another? Here, again, you make compariſons betwixt king Charles, and ſome of 
the good kings of Judah. = ſpeak contemptibly of David, as if he were not worthy: 
to come in competition with him. ** Conſider David,” ſay you, an adulterer, a mur 
derer; king Charles was guilty of no ſuch crimes. - Solomon his ſon, who-was accounted 
wiſe, &c,” Who can with patience hear this filthy, raſcally fool, ſpeak ſu irreverently 
of perſons eminent both in greatneſs and piety? Dare you compare. king David with. 
t. with a ſuperſtitious prince, and who. 


king Charles; a moſt religious king and a ſu 

was but a novice. in the chriſtian — ut prudent wife prince with a weak one; 
a valiant prince with a cowardly. one; finally, a moſt juſt prince with a moſt unjuſt one 7 
Have you the impudence to commend his chaſtity and ſobriety,” Who is knows to have 

committed all manner of lewdneſs in company with his confident the duke of Bucking-. 
bam? It were to no purpoſe to enquire into the private actions of his life; who publickly: 
at plays would embrace and kiſs the ladies laſciviouſſy, and handle virgins and matrons. 
breaſts, not to mention, the reſt ? I adviſe you therefore, you counterfeit: Plutarch, to ab- 
ſtain from ſuch like parallels, leſt. | be forced to publiſh thoſe: things concerning king 
884875 10 ad gy qe Hitherto 1 N — — 
what the people of the Jews. have acted or attempted againſt tyrants, and by what right 
they did, it in thoſe times, when, God himſelf ech. as it were, by his voice | 
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from heaven, govern their commanwealth, The ages that ſucceeded, do not afford us 
any, authority, as from themſelves, but confirm us in aur opinion by their imitating the 
aàc&kłions of their fore -fathers. For after the Baby loniſii captivity; when God: did not give 
any new command concerning the crown, though the royal line was not extinct, we 
find the POP. return to the old moſaical form of government again. They were one 
were contrary to the Jaw of God, they reſiſted. him, and his deputies, under the conduct 
of their prieſts, the Maccabees, and by-force regained. their former hberty. After that, 
whoever was accounted moſt worthy of it, had the principality conferred/ upon him. Till 
at laſt, Hircanus the Son of Simon, the brother of Judah. the Maccabee, having ſpoiled 
David's ſepulchre, entertained foreign ſoldiers, and began to inveſt the prieſthood with 
a kind of regal power. After whoſe time his ſon Ariſtobulus was the firſt that aſſumed 
the crown; he was a tyrant. indeed, and yet the people ſtirred not againſt him, which i86 
no great wonder, for he reigned but one year. And he himſelf being overtaken with a 
a e diſeaſe, and repenting of his own cruelty and wickedneſs, deſired nothing more 
than to die, and had his wiſh, His brother Alexander ſucceeded: him; < arid againſt 
him,” you ſay, the people raiſed no inſurrection,“ though he were a tyrant too. And 
this lie might have gone down with us, if Joſephus's hiſtory had not been extant. We 
ſhould then have had no memory of thoſe times, but what your Joſippus would afford 
us, out of whom you tranſcribe a few ſenſeleſs and uſeleſs apothegms of the Phariſees. 
The Hiſtory is thus: Alexander adminiſtred the public affairs ill, both in war and 
peace; and though he kept in. pay great numbers of Piſdians and Cilicians, yet could 
he not protect himfelf from the rage of the people: but whilſt he was /facrificing they 
fell upon him, and had almoſt ſmothered him with boughs of palm trees and citron- | 
trees. Afterward the whole nation made war upon him fix years, during which time, when 
many thouſands of the Jews had been lain, and he himſeſf being at length deſirous of 
E demanded of them, what they would have him do to ſatisfy them; they told 
1 


m nothing could do that, but his blood, nay, that they ſhould hardly pardon him a. 


off with a few phariſaical ſentences ; when it had been much better, cicher to have let it 


ter his death. This hiſtory. you perceived was act for your purpoſe, and ſo eee it 
quite. 
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quite alone, area — of : but you truſt to lies were than to the 
truth of your cauſe. Even thoſe eight hundred Phariſees, whom he cotmanded to be 
crucified, were of their number F Ancorgley me againſt him. And they with the 
reſt of the people inly proteſted, that if they 3 ſubdue the king's forces, 
and get his perſon into their A they would put him to death. After the death 0 
Alexander, his wife Alexandra took the government upon her, as Arhaliah had fortwerſy 
done, not according to law (for you have confeſſed, that che laws of the Jews admitte 
not a female to wear the crown) but ſhe e r ly by force, for maintained an 
army of foreigners ; and partly by favour, for ſhe had brought over the Phariſecs to her 
intereſt, which ſort. of men were of the greateſt i Wich the people. Them The 
had made her own, by putting the power into their hands, and retaining to Herſelf ont 
the name. Juſt as the Scotch preſbyterians lately allowed Charles the” name of king, 


but upon condition, dhar he would let them be king in'effeRt:'” Aﬀeer che death or Alex. 


andra, Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus, her ſons, © | reighty : Ariſtobulus 
was more induſtrious; and having a greater party, forced his elder brother but of the 
kingdom. A while after, whend Pompey paſſed through Syria, in his return from the 
Michridatic war; the, Jeus, Apen they had now an opportunity o ining their 


, diſpa ch an embaſſy to him in their own names: 
they renounce both the brothers z complain hat they had enfaved them. | Pornpey dep oſed 
Ariſtobulus, leaves the „and ſuch a principality: as the 13 15 181 J 
canus the us | From that time Roar” be was called Ran fon and er arc 


then pet Tn ha him as muck as in them b md" etit! i 8 b 
that the people of the Jews might be governed in chem ly a king} i pray was moved at 
their e and did nr a king over therm, but a governor, whom they called 
an When that g had preſided ten years over Judea, che peop ſe 
ambaſſadors again to Rome, and accuſed him of erf. | Cxfar heard them graciouſly; . 
ſent for the governor, condemned him to perpetual exile, and baniſhed him to Vi- 
enna. Anſwer me now, that people that accuſed their on princes; that defired their 
condemnation, that deſired their puniſhment, would not they themſelves rathet, if it had 
been in their power, and that they might have had their choice; would not they, 1 fay, : 
rather have put them to death een f You do not deny, but that tlie people, and 
the nobles often took up arms againſt the Roman deputies, when by their avarice, or 
their cruelty, their government was burdenſome and oppreflive. But you give a ridicu- 
lous reaſon for this, as all the reſt of yours are. You fay, They were not yet accuſ. 
tomed to the yoke 5, very like they were not, under Alexander; Herod, and his ſon. 
But,“ ſay you, they would not raiſe war againſt Caius Cæſar, nor Fetronius.“ T con. 
feſs they did not, and they did very prudently in abſtaining, for they were not able; 


Will you hear their own words on that occaſion ? ( We will not make wat,” fay they, 


* becauſe we cannot That thin v_ they themſelves acknowledge, they refrained 7 
from for want of ability; you, fa crite, pretend they abſtained from 7 of reli- 
gion. Then with a great deal of No you do juſt nothing at all; for you endeavour td 
prove out of the fathers ( (though you had done it as ſuperficially be 
be prayed for. That good kings are to be prayed for, no man denics ; nay, and bad ones 
too, as long as there are np ons of them: ſo we ought to pray for highwaymen, and 
for our enemies, But how ? not that they may plunder, ſpoil os pie ks but that 
they may repent: We pray both for thieves andenemies ; et who ever dreamt but tł that . 
it was lawful to put laws in execution againſt one, "— to fight againſt: the other? 
I value not the Egyptian liturgy that you quote; "but the prieſt that you. mention, 'who _ 
prayed that Commodus might ſucceed his father in the empire, id not pray for an 
thing in my opinion, W all the miſchiefs 1 to the Loan 1 
„ on. 


| e) that kings are n 


berty : for the empire would ſtill. have continued, tho 
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You ſay, that we have broken our faith, which we engaged more than once in ſolemm 
aſſemblies to preſerve the authority and majeſty of the king” But becauſe hereafter you 
are more large upon that ſubject, I. ſhall paſs it by in this place; and talk with you when 

you come to-it again. You return then to the fathers ; concerning whom take this in 
ſhort. Whatever they ſay, which is not warranted by the authority; of the ſcriptures; or by 


good reaſon, ſhall be of no more regard with me, than if any other ordinary man had 


ſaid it. The firſt that you quote is Tertullian, who is no orthodox writer, notorious for 
many errors; whoſe authority, if he were of your opinion, would ſtand you in no ſtead. 
But what ſays he? He condemns tumults and rebellions. So do we. But in ſaying fo, 
we do not mean to deſtroy all the people's rights. and privileges, all the authority of 


| ſenates, the power of all magiſtrates, the king only. excepted. | The fathers. declaim 


againſt ſeditions raſhly raiſed, by the giddy heat of the multitude 3 they ſpeak not of the 
inferior magiſtrates, of ſenates, of parliaments encouraging the people to a lawful op- 
poſing of a . tyrant, Hence Ambroſe, whom you quote; Not to reſiſt, fays he, but 
to. weep and to ſigh, theſe are the bulwarks of the prieſthood ; what one is there of our 

little number who dare ſay to the emperos,. I do not like your laws? This is not allowed 
the prieſts, and ſhall lay- men pretend to it?“ It is evident of what ſort of perſons he 


ſpeaks, viz. of the prieſts, and ſuch of the people as are private men, not of the magiſtrates. 


nd prepoſterous a reaſon he lighted a torch as it were to the diſ- 
ſenſions that were afterwards to ariſe betwixt the laity and the clergy concerning even civil 
or temporal laws. But becauſe you think you preſt hardeſt upon us with the examples 

of the primitive chriſtians; who tho' they were haraſſed as much as a people could be, 


yet, you fay, they never took up arms againſt the emperor:“ IL wilt make it appear, 
yet, you lay, mey r 0 Ppęar, 


in the firſt place, that for the moſt part they could not: Secondly, that whenever they 
could, they did: And thirdly, that whether they did or did not, they were ſuch a ſort 


of people, as that their example deſerves but to have little ſway. with us. Firſt therefore, 


no, man can be ignorant of this, that when the commonwealth of Rome expired, the 
whole and ſovereign power in the empire was ſettled in the emperor; that all the ſoldiers 


were under his pay; inſomuch that it the whole body of the ſenate; the Equeſtrian order, 


and all the common people had endeavoured to work a change, they might have made 
way for a maſſacre of themfelyes, but could not in any: robability retrieve their loſt li- 
| ' + or che 3 perhaps have been 
ſo lucky as to have killed the emperor. This being ſo, what could the chriſtians do? 
It is true, there were a great many of them; but they were diſperſed, they were gene- 
rally perſons of mean quality, and but of ſmall intereſt in the world. How many of 
them would one legion have been able to keep in awe? Could ſo inconſiderable a body of 
men as they were in thoſe days, ever expect to accompliſn an enterprize that many famous 
generals, and whole armies of tried ſoldiers had loſt their lives in attempting? When 
about 300 years after our Saviour's nativity, which was near upon 20 years before the 
reign of Conſtantine the great, when Diocleſian was emperor, there was but one chriſtian 
legion in the whole Roman empire; which legion, for no other reaſon than becauſe it 
conſiſted of chriſtians, was ſlain by the reſt of the army at a town in France called Octo- 
dyrum. . The chriſtians, ſay you, confpired not with Caſſius, with Albinus, with Niger? 


and daes Tertullian think they merited by not being willing to loſe their lives in the quar- 


rels of infidels ? It is evident therefore that the chriſtians could not free themſelves from 


he yoke of the Roman emperors; and it could be no ways advanzageous to their intereſt 


to conſpire with infidels, as long as heathen emperors reigned. . But that. afterwards the 


chriſtians, made war upon tyrants, and defgnded themſelves by force of arms when there 
was occahon, and many times reyenged upon tyrants their enormities, I am now about to 
make appear. In the firſt place, Conſtantine being a chriſtian, made war upon-Licinws, 


and cut him off, who was his partner in the ſovereign-power,: becauſe he moleſted the 
Eaſtern chriſtians 3 by which act of his he declared thus much at leaſt, that ns” 
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ſtrate might puniſh another : For he for his ſubjects ſake. puniſhed Licinius, who to all- 
intents was as abſolute in the empire as himſelf, and did not leave the vengeance to God. 
alone: Licinius might have done; the ſame to Conſtantine, if there had been the like oc-: 
caſion. So then, i the matter be not wholly reſerved to God's own tribunal; but that. 
men have ſomething ta de. in the caſe, hy did not the parliament: of England ſtand in? 
the ſame relation to King Charles, that Conſtantine did to Licinius? The Soldiers made 
Conſtantine what he was: But our laws have made our parliaments equal, nay, ſuperior: 
to our kings. The inhabitants of. Conſtantinople reſiſted. Conſtantius an Alan empe- 
ror, by force of arms, as long as they were able; they oppoſed Hermogenes whom he- 
had ſent with a military power to depoſe Paul an orthodox bihop the houſe whither he 
had. betaken himſelf for ſecurity, they fired about his ears, and at laſt killed him, right-- 
out. Conſtans threatened. to make war upon his brother. Conſtantius, unleſs he would 
reſtore Paul and Athanaſius to their biſhoprics. Tou ſee thoſe holy fathers, when their 
biſhoprics were in danger, were not aſhamed to ſtir up their prince's own brother to make 
war upon him. Not ſong after, the chriſtian ſoldiers, who then made whom they would, 
emperors, put to death Conſtans the ſon of Conſtantinus, becauſe he behaved himſelf. 
diſſolutely and proudly in the government, and tranſlated. the empire to Magunentius. 
Nay, thoſe very perſons that ſaluted. Julian by the name of emperor, againſt Conſtantius's- 
will, who was actually in poſſeſſion, of the empire, (for Julian was not then an apoſtate,. 
but a virtuous and yaliant perſon) are they not amongſt the number of thoſe primitive 
chriſtians, whoſe example you propoſe to us for our. imitation ? Which action of theirs,. 
when Conſtantius by, his letters to the people very ſharply. and earneſtly forbad, (which. 
letters. were openly read to them) they 4 ied out unanimouſly, that. themſelves had but 8 
done hat the provincial magiſtrates, the army, and the authority of the commonwealth. 
had decreed. The ſame perſons declared war againſt Conſtantius, and contributed as“ 
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much as in them lay, . to deprive. him both of. his government and his life. Flow dd 
the inhabitants of Antioch behave themſelyes, who were none of the worſt ſort of 
chriſtians ? TIl warrant you they prayed for Julian, after he became an apoſtate, whom 
they. uſed to rail at in his own preſence, and ſcoffing at his long beard bid him make ropes + 


of it: Upan che neus of whoſe. death, they offered public thankſgivings,:: made; feaſts,.. 


and gaye. other public demonſtrations of joy. Do-, you think they uſed-when he was 


alive, to pray for the continuance of his life and health? Nay, is it nat reported, that a 

chriſtian, ſoldier, in his own army was the author of his death? Sozomen, a writer of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, docs not deny it, but commends him that did it, if the fact were ſo:- 
„For it is no wonder, ſays he, phat ſome of his on ſoldiers might think. within him 
{elt, that not only the Greeks, but all mankind hitherto had agreed chat it was a com- 
mendable action to kill a tyrant; and that they deſerve all men's praiſe, who are willing 
to die themſelves Bop ocure the liberty of all others: So that that. ſoldier ought.not-raſhly 


to be condemned, w he cauſe of God and of religion, was ſo zealous and valiant. 
good and religious man of that age. By which we 


8 ho in the cauſe of 

Theſe are the words of Sozomen, a go 

may ealily apprehend what. the. general, opinion of pious men in thoſe days was upon; 
this point. mbroſe himſelf being commanded by the emperor Valentinian the younger, 
to depart from Milan, refuſed to obey him, but defended himſelf and the palace by force 2 
of arms againſt the,emperor's officers,” and took upon him, contrary to his On doctrine, 
to reſiſt the higher, powers. There was a, great ſedition raiſed at Conſtantinople againſt. 
the emperor en more than once, by reaſon of Chryſoſtom's exile. Hitherto 1 


. * . - 
* 
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have ſhewn hoy the primitive chriſtians. behaved. themſelves ee how not 
only, the chriſtian; lier, and the people but the fathers of the church themſelves, 
have both made Wax upon them, and oppoſed: them with force, and all this before St. 
Auſtin's time: for,you yourſelf; are pleaſed to go down no lower; and therefore I make 
no mention, of Yalentinjan the ſon of Placidia,; who. was ſlain by Maximus à ſenater, for. 
committing adultery with his wife; nor do J mention Avitus the emperor,” whom, To 


* a> 
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cCuauſe he diſbanded the ſoldiers, and banak himſelf wholly to a 3 nie. the Roman 
ſenate immediately depoſed ; becauſe theſe things came to paſs ſome years after St. Auſtin's 
death. But all this I give you: ſuppoſe I had not mentioned the) | i of 


tive chriſtians ; ſuppoſe they never had ſtirred in oppoſition to t 
accounted it unlawful ſo to do; I will make it ap 


pear that they were tk ch perſons, g 
that we ought to rely upon their authority, or can ſafely follow'their' example. Long be- 
fore Conſtantine's time the generality of chriſtians had loſt much of the primitive fanEtity 
and integrity both of their doctrine and manners. Afterwards, when ne had vaſtly en. 
riched the Church, they began to fall in love with honour and civil power, and then the 
chriſtian religion went to wreck. Firſt luxury and ſloth, and then: 4 great drove of he- 
Telies and immoralities broke looſe among them; and theſe begot envy, hatred and 
diſcord, which abounded every where. At laſt, they that were linked together into one 
brotherhood by that holy band of religion, were as much at variance and ftrife among 
themſelves as the moſt bitter enemies in the world could be. No reverence for, no con- 
ſideration of their duty was left among them: the ſoldiers and commanders of the army, 
as oft as they pleaſed themſelves, created new Emperors, and ſometimes killed B 
ones as well as I need not mention ſuch as Verannio, Maximus, Eugenius, v om 
the ſoldiers all of a ſudden advanced and made them emperors ; not Gratian, an ex- 
cellent prince; nor Valentinian the younger, who was none of the worſt, and yet were 
put to death by them. It is true, thee things were acted by the ſoldiers, and ſoldiers 
in a the field; Pot thoſe ſd diers were On, and lived in that age which you call evan- 
gelical, and whoſe example to us for our imitation. Now you [ſhall hear 
how the clergy managed pd Lots os paſtors and biſhops,” and ſometimes thoſe very fa. 
chers whom we.admire and extol to ſo high a degree, every one of whom was a leader 
of their ſeveral flocks; thoſe very men, I ſay, fought for their biſhoprics, as tyrants . 
did for their ſovereigntyz ſometimes throughout the city, ſometimes, in the very 
.churches, Tometimes at the altar, clergy-men and lay-men fought promiſcuoufly”; 4 oY : 
New one another, and great Laughters were made on both ſides. Tou may member 
Damaſus:and Uzcifiaus, who were ries with Ambroſe. It would be too long 
to relate che tumultuary inſurrections of the inhabitants of Conſtantinople, Antioch, 5 : 
Alexandria, eſpecially thoſe under the conduct and management of Cyrillus, whom you 
extol as a preacher up of obedience z when the monks'in that fight, wit win the city, ha 4. | 
moſt ſlain-Oreſtes, Theodofius's deputy. 'Now who can ſufficiently wonder 
dence, .orcarcleſſneſs and neglect ? Till St. Auſtin's tim 


e, ſay you, and lower down t an 
the age chat he lived in, there is not any mention extant in hiſtory, of any private perſon, of 
any commander, or of any number of conſpirators, that have put their prince to death, or 
taken up arms againſt him.” I have named to you out of Wed and approved hiſtories, 


both private ns and magiſtrates, that with their own hands have ſlain not only bad, 
but very prances : whole armies of chriſtians, many biſhops: among them, that hare 
Fought againft their own emperors. You produce ſome of the fathers, that with a great 
flouriſh of words, perſuade or boaſt of obedience to princes: And I, on the other Hide, 
produce both thoſe ſame fathers, and others beſides them, that by their actions have declined 
obedience to their princes, even in lawful things; have defended themſelves with a mili- 
tary force againſt them; others that have oppoſed forcibly, and wounded their de- 
puties ; and others that being competitors for biſhoprics, have maintained civil wars | 
againſt one another: As if it were lawful for chriſtians to wage war with chriſtians 
for a biſhopric, and citizens with citizens; but unlawful to fight againſt a ty- . 
rant, in defence of our liberty, of our wives and children, and of our lives them- 
ſelves. Who would own ſuch fathers as theſe ? You produce St. Auſtin, who yon ſay, 
aſſerts that the power of a maſter over his ſervants, and a prince over his ſubjects, is 
one and the ſame thing.“ But I anſwer; if St. Auſtin aſſert any ſuch thing, he. 
aſſerts what neither our ur Saviour, nor any of his . ever Aa tho for che con- 
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matten ef thir alſertion, than Abieh nothing can be more falſe, he pretends to rely 
wholly" upon their authority." The chree'or four laſt pages of this fourth'chapter,, are 
ſtuffed with: mere ließ, or things careleſly and looſely put together, chat are littie to the 
purpoſe: And'thar every one that reads them, will diſcover by whar has been fad al- 
ready. For what concerns the pope, againit whom ou declaim fo loudly, I am. cons 
tent you ſhould Paw! at hity, till-you are hoarſe. Rut whereas you-endeavour to perſuade- 


woes m 
alle . 


u 5 
doe the pRck ye 3 ices the! Kings ones. op cher own perfdi- 
ouſneſs having: ebſolvec their fubledts. And finally, pope Zachary himſelf, in a letter of 


R N eee Aan e 3 ple, ſince they make Kings,, 


ave the ſame right to depoſe them, as the very words of that pope are; it is not likely” 
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opinion, Salmaſius, and always was, that the law: of God does 
: exactly agree with the law of nature; ſo that having ſhown-what'the law of God 
is, with reſpect to princes, and what the practice has been of the people of God, both 
Jews and Chriſtians, I have at the ſame time, and by the ſame diſe 


courſe, made appear 


what is moſt agreeable to the law of nature: yet becauſe you pretend . to confute un 


moſt powerfully n by the law of nature, I will be content to admit that to bs neceſſary. 
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which before T had thought would be ſuperfluous ; that in 1 I ay demonſtrate, | 


that nothing is more ſuitable to the law of nature, than that puniſhment be jnflic 
tyrants: Which if I do not evince, I will then agree with you, that, likewiſe, by the 
law of God they are exempt. I do not purpoſe to, frame a Jong, diſcourſe of nature in 
general, and the original of civil focieties z that argument has been largely handled by 

many learned men, both Greek and Latin. But I ſhall endeavour to be as ſhort. as may 
be; and my deſign is not ſo much to confute you (who, would willingly have ſpared this 
| Pains) as to ſhow that you confute yourſelf, and deſtroy your own. poſitions. III begir 

with that firſt poſition which you lay down as a fundamental, and that ſhall be the 

ground-work of my enſying diſcourſe. . The law of nature, fay you, 5 is a; principle 
imprinted: on all men's minds, to regard the good, bf all mankind, conſidering men as 
united together in ſocieties. But this innate principle cannot procure that common 
good, unleſs, as there are people that muſt be governed, ſo. that yery principle aſcertain 
who ſhall govern them.” To wit, leſt the ſtronger oppreſs the weaker, and thoſe perſons, 
who for their mutual ſafety and protection have united themſelves together, ſhould be 
diſunited and divided by injury and violence, and reduced to, a. beſtial, lavage. life, again. 
This I ſuppoſe is. what you mean. Out of the, number of thoſe, that, united to one 
body, you ſay, there muſt needs have been ſome choſen, who excelled the reſt in wiſdom 
and valour; that they either by force, or by perſuaſion, might - reſtrain: thoſe that were 
refractory, and keep them within due bounds. Sometimes it would ſo fall out that one 
fingle perſon, whoſe conduct and valour was extraordinary, might be able to do this, 
and ſometimes more aſſiſted one another with their advice and counſel. But ſince. it is 
impoſſible that any one mari ſhould order all things himſelf, there was a neceſſity. of his 
conſulting with others, and taking ſome into part of the government with himſelf: 80 
that whether a ſingle perſon reign, or whether the ſupreme power reſide in the body of 
the people, ſince it is impoſſible that all ſhould adminiſter the affairs of the common- 


ment be inflicted upon 


* 
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wealth, or that one man ſhould do all, the government does always lie upon the ſhoul- 
ders of many.” And afterwards you ſay, «both forms of government, whether by many 
or a few, or by a fingle perſon, are equally, according to the law of nature; for both. 
proceed from the ſame principle of nature, viz. That it is impoſſible for any ſingle per- 
ſon ſo to covern alone, as not to admit others into a ſhare, of the government with him- 
felf” Though I might have taken all this out of the third book of. Ariſtotle's politics, 
1 choſe rather to tranſcribe it out of your own book; for you ſtole. it from him, as 
Prometheus did fire from Jupiter, to the ruin of monarchy, and overthrow of yourſelf, 
and your own opinion. For enquire as diligently as you can for your life, into the 
law of nature, as you have deſcribed it, you will not find the leaſt footſtep in it of kingly 
power, as you explain it. The law of nature,” ſay you, © in ordering who ſhould 
govern others, reſpected the univerſal good of all mankind.” It did not then regard the 
private good of any particular perſon, not of a prince; ſo that the king is for the peo- 
ple, and conſequently the people ſuperior to him: which being allowed, it is impoſſible 
that princes ſhould have any right to oppreſs or enſlave the people; that the inferior 
ſhould have right to tyrannize over the ſuperior. So that ſince kings cannot pretend to 
any right to do miſchief, the right of the people muſt be acknowledged, according to 
the law of nature, to be ſuperior to that of princes; and therefore by the ſame 
right, that before kingſhip was known, men united their ſtrength and counſels 


for their mutual ſafety and defence; by the ſame right, that for the preſervation 5 
of all men's liberty, peace, and ſafety, they appointed one or more to govern the 

reſt; by the ſame right they may depoſe thoſe very perſons, whom for their valour or 
wiſdom they advanced to the government, or any others that rule diſorderly, if they 
find them by reaſon of their ſlothfulneſs, folly, or impiety, unfit for government: ſince 
nature does not regard the good of one, or of a few, but of all in general. For what 
art af perſons were they whom you ſuppoſe to have been choſen ? You: ſay, they 2 | 
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noured and adored. An excellent law that was without doubt, e 0 ded ſub- 
jects to adore their princes ! but the primitive fathers have long ago damned i $4 ; and Ar- 
tabanus was a proper perſon to commend ſuch a law, who was the very man that gy 
while after flew Xerxes with his own hand. You quote regicides to aſſert royalty. | 
afraid you have ſome deſign upon kings. In the next place, you quote the poet 15 — 
dian, to prove how obedient the — bo were. But J appeal to their hiſtories . an- 
nals, which are full of the revolts of the Perſians, the Medes, the Bactrians, and Baby- 
lonians, and give us frequent inſtances of the murders of their princes. The next per- 
ſon whoſe authority you cite, is Otanes the Perſian, who likewiſe killed Smerdis then king 
of Perſia, to whom, out of the hatred which he bare to a kingly goverament, he — 
ons up the impieties and injurious actions of kings, their violation of all laws, their pu 
ring men to death without any legal conviction, their rapes and adulteries; and all e 
you will have called the right of kings, and ſlander Samuel again as a teacher of ſuch 
doctrines. You quote Homer, who ſays that kings derive their aa from ] "_— 
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and I am very willtng to follow you chith £{chytus is cnqugh to inform us, chat: 
the power of the Rings of Greece was fen, My not td be Hable to the cenſure of any 
laws, or to de 


queſtioned before human dicature; for he in that tragedy that Is 
called, The Sappliants," calls the Sui the Pig a. governor not obnoxious to the 
judgment of any tribunal.” But you muſt know (for the more you ſay, the more you 
diſcover your raſhneſs and want of judgment) you muſt know, I fay,. that: one is not to- 
regard whe the port fays, but hat perſon i che play ſpeaks, and what that: perſon: 
870 - for diffetent perſons are introduced, ik od, ſometimes Bad; ſometimes: 
wiſe men, ſometimes fools, and ſuck. words ate put into their mouths, as iris moſt 
proper for them to ſpeak ; not ſuch as the poet would ſpeak, if he were to ſpeak in his 
own perſon. The fifty daughters of Danaus being baniſhed out of Egypt became ſup- 
pliants to the king of the Argives; they begged of him, that he would, protect them» 
from the Egyptians, who purfued' chem with a fleer of ſhips. The king wid them he 
could not undertake their otection, till he had* imparted the matter to the people z; 
For,“ ſays he, if I ſfould make a promiſe to you, I ſhould not be able to-perform:it;. 
unleſs J conſult wich them firſt.” The women being ſtrangers and ſuppliants, and fear-- 
ing the uncertain. VG of the people, tell him, © That the power. of. all the people: 
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T have out of Livy and Cicero, than-whom. you will eral produce any better expoſi- 
tors of the right of kings among the Romans. As for the diftatorſhip, that was, but 
remporary, and was never wide uſe of, but in great extremities, and yias not to continue 
longer than fix months. But that Which you call the right of the Roman emperors, 


* 


ſay you, * that lived under the government of a ſingle perſon, writes thus; the Cods have 
committed the ſovereign power in human affairs to princes only, and have left to ſub- 


jects the honour of being obedient.” But you tell us not where Tacitus has theſe words, 


for you were conſcious to yourſelf, that you impoſed. 1 be your readers in quoting them z 
which I preſently ſmelt out, though T could not find the place of a ſudden : For that 
expreſſion is not Tacitus's own, who is an approved writer, and of all others the greateſt 
enemy to tyrants z but Tacitus relates that of M. Terentius, à gentleman of Rome, | 
ing accuſed for a capital crime, amongſt other things that he fi 0 

Tiberius on this manner, It is in the Sixth Book of his Annals. The gods have en- 
truſted you with the ultimate judgment in all things; they have left us | 


- 


gether whatever ſeems to make for your opinion, either out of oſtentation, or out of 
weaknels ; you would leave out nothing that you could find in a Baker's, or a Barber's 
ſhop ;, nay, you would be glad of any thing that looked like an argument, from the 
very hangman, If you had read Tacitus himſelf, and not tranſcribed ſome looſe quo- 

tations out of him by other authors, he would have and you whence, that imperial 
right had its original. After the conqueſt of Aſia, 


affairs was turned upſide down; nothing of the ancient integrity of our forefathers was 


left amongſt us; all men ſhook off that former equality which. had been obſerved, and 


to have reyerefice for the mandates. of princes.” This you might have learned 


out of the Third Bock of his Annals, whence you have all your regal right. When 
that ancient equality was laid ale, and inſtead thereof ambition and violence took 


place, tyrannical forms of government, ſtarted up, and fixed themſelyes in many, coun- 
tries. This fame thing you might have learned out of Dio, if your natural levity and 


unſettledneſs of judgment would have ſuffered you to apprehend any thing that is ſolid. 


* 
£ 


down the e overnment, and obey the laws, and become ſubject to others; yet under 


pretence of making war in ſeveral provinces of the empire, Kill retained the legions, 


and ſo by degrees invaded the government, which he pretended he would refuſe. This 
Vas not regularly getting from under the law, but breaking forcibly through all laws, 


as Spartacus the gladiator might have done; and then aſſuming to. himſelf the ſtyle of 


prince or emperor, as if God or the law of, nature had put all men and all laws. into ſub- 
jection under him. Would you enquire a little further into the original of the right of the 
Roman emperors ? Marcus Antonius, whom Cæſar (when by taking up arms againſt the 

commonwealth, he had. got all the power into his hands) had made conſul, when a ſo- 
' lemnity called the Lupercalia was celebrated at Rome, as had been contrived before- 
hand, that he ſhould ſet a crown upon Cæſar's head, though the people ſighed and la- 


* < 


mented at the fight, cauſed it to be entered upon record, that Marcus Antonius, at the 


Lupercalia, made Cæſar king at the inſtance of the people. Of which action Cicero in 


bis ſecond, Philippic ſays, was Lucius Tarquinius therefore expelled, Spurius Caffius, 


Sp. Melius, and Marcus Manilius put to death, that after, many ages Marcus Antonius 
ſhould make a king in Rome, .contrary to law? But you deſerve to be tortured, and 


loaded with everlaſting diſgrace, much more than Mark Antony; tho' I would not have 


you proud becauſe he and yourſelf are put together: for I do not think fo deſpicable a 
Tort” | 1 4 B „„ wretch 
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was no right, bit a plain downright force; and was gained by war only. * But Tacitus,” 


| to fave his life, flattered 


tbo thigh inp her gh in all things; they have left us the honour of 
obedience. And you cite this paſſage as if Tacitus had ſaid it himſelf; you ſcrape to- 


ſays he, the whole ſtate of our 


Fifty-third Book of his Hiſtory, out of which bock you have made 
ſome quotation already, That Octavius Cæſar, partly by force, and partly by fraud, 
brought things to that paſs, that the emperors of Rome became no longer fetter- 
ed by laws. For he, though he promiſed. to the people in public that he would lay 
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thought it a commendable, and à praiſeworthy ation ſo to do, as the Grecians had done 
before them. For when they could tot proceed judicially againſt a tyrant in his life-time, 
being inferior to him in ſtrength and power, yet after his death they did it, and con- 
demned him by the Valerian law. For Valerius Publicola, Junius Brutus his colleague, 
when he ſaw that tyrants, being guarded with ſoldiers, 'could not be brought to a legal 
trial, he deviſed a law to make it lawful to kill them any way, tho' uncondemned; and 
that they that did it, ſhould afterwards give an account of their ſo doing. Hence, when 
Caſſius had actually run Caligula through with a ſword, tho' every 800 elſe had done it 
in their hearts, Valerius Aſiaticus, one that had been èenſul, being preſent at that time, 
cried out to the ſoldiers that began to mutiny becauſe of his death, I wiſh I myſelf had 
killed him.“ And the ſenate at the ſame time was ſo far from being diſpleaſed with Caſſius 
for what he had done, that they eſo ved to extirpate the memory of the emperors, and 
to raze the temples that had been erected in honour of them. When Claudius was pre- 
ſently ſaluted emperor by the ſoldiers, they forbad him by the tribune of the people to 
take the government upon him; but the power of the ſoldiers prevailed. The ſenate 
declared Nero an enemy, and made enquiry after him, to have puniſned him according 
to the law of their anceſtors; which required, that he ſhould be ſtript naked, and hung 
by the neck upon a forked ſtake, and whipr to death. Conſider now, how much more 
mildly and moderately the Engliſh dealt with their tyrant, tho many are of opinion, that 
he cauſed the ſpilling of more blood than ever Nero himſelf did. So the ſenate con- 
demned Domitian after his death; they commanded his ſtatues to be pulled down and 
daſhed in pieces, which was all they could do. When Commodus was ſlain by his own 
officers; neither the ſenate nor the people puniſhed the fact, but declared him an enemy, 
and enquired for his dead corps to have made it an example. An act of the ſenate 
made upon that occaſion is extant in Lampridius': Let the enemy of his country be de- 
prived of all his titles; let the parricide be drawn, let him be torn in pieces in the 
Spoliary, let the enemy of the Gods, the executioner of the ſenate be dragged with a 
hook, &c.“ The fame perſons in a very full ſenate condemned Didius Julianus to 
death, and ſent a tribune to ſlay him in the palace. The ſame ſenate depoſed Maximinus, 
and declared him an enemy. Let us hear the words of the decree of the ſenate concern- 
ing him, as Capitolinus relates it: The conſul put the queſtion, conſcript fathers, what 
is your pleaſure concerning the Maximines? They anſwered, They are enemies, they are 
enemies, Whoever kills them ſhall be rewarded.” Would you know now, whether the 
people of Rome, and the provinces of the empire obeyed the ſenate, or Maximine the 
emperor ? Hear what the ſame author ſays, the ſenate wrote letters into all the provinces, 
requiring them to take care of their common ſafety and liberty; the letters were publickly 
read. And the friends, the deputies, the generals, the tribunes, the ſoldiers of Maximine, 
were ſlain in all places; very few cities were found that kept their faith with the $42,009 
enemy. Herodian relates the ſame thing. But what need we give any more inſtances 
out of the Roman hiſtories ? Let us now ſee what manner of thing the right of kings 
was in thoſe days, in the nations that bordered upon the empire. Ambiorix, a King of 
the Gauls, confeſſes, '* the nature of his dominion to be ſuch, that the people have as 
great power over him, as he over them.“ And conſequently, as well as he judged them, 
he might be Judged by them. Vercingetorix, another king in Gaul, was accuſed of 
treaſon by his own people. Theſe things Cæſar relates in his hiſtory of the Gallic 
wars. Neither is the regal power among the Germans abſolute and uncontroulable ; 
leſſer matters are ordered and diſpoſed by the princes; greater affairs by all the people. 
The king or prince is more conſiderable by the authority of his perſuaſions, than by any 
power that he has of commanding. If his opinion be not approved of, they declare their 
diſlike of it by a general murmuring-noiſe.* This is out of Tacitus. Nay, and you your- 
ſelf now confeſs, that what but of Iate you exclaimed againſt as an unheard” of thing, has 
been often done, o wit, that no leſs than fifty Scottiſh kings have been either baniſhed, 
N 4 #50 432 e , +5 Oh 
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or impriſoned, or put to death, nay, and fome of them publickly executed.“ Which 
having come to pals in our very iſland ; why do you, as if it were your office to-concea} 
the violent deaths of tyrants, by burying them in the dark, exclaim apainft it as an abo. 
minable and unheard of thing? You: proceed to commend the Jews and Chriſtians for 
their religious obedience even to tyrants, and to heap one lye upon another; in all which 
I have already confuted you. Lately you made large encomiums on the obedience of 
the Aſſyrians and Perſians, and now you reckon up their rebellions; and-tho' but of 
late you ſaid they never had rebelled at all, now you give us a great many reaſons. why 
rebelled ſo often. Then you reſume the narrative of the manner of our king's 
death, which you had broken off long ſince ; that if you had not taken care ſufficiently 
to appear ridiculous, and a fool then, you may. do it now, | You ſaid, he was led 
through the members of his own court.” What you mean by the members of the court, 
I would gladly know. You enumerate the calamities that the Romans underwent by 
changing their kingdom into a commonwealth. In which I have already ſhown how 
roſly you give yourſelf the lye. What was it you ſaid when you wrote againſt the 
Fefair ? You demonſtrated, that in an Ariftocracy, or a popular. ſtate, there could 
but be ſeditions and tumults, whereas under a. tyrant nothing was to be looked: for, 
but certain ruin and deſtruction:“ And dare you now ſay, you vain corrupt mortal, that 
<« thoſe ſeditions were puniſhments inflicted upon them for i their kings? For- 
ſooth, becauſe king Charles gave you a hundred Jacobuſſes, therefore the Romans ſhall 
be puniſhed. for baniſhing their kings. But they that killed Julius Cæſar, did not 
proſper afterwards.” I confeſs, if I would have had any tyrant ſpared, it ſhould have 
been him. For altho' he introduced a monarchical government into a free ſtate by force 
of arms, yet perhaps himſelf deſerved a kingdom beſt; and yet I coneeive that none of 
thoſe that killed him can be ſaid to have been puniſhed for nen, any more than 
Caius Antonius, Cicero's colleague, for deſtroying Catiline, who when he was after ward 
condemned for other crimes, ſays Cicero in his oration pro Flacco, . Catiline's ſepulchre 
was adorned with flowers.” For they that favoured Catiline, they rejoiced; they gave 
cout then, that what Catiline did was juſt; to encreaſe the people's hatred againſt thoſe 
that had cut him off. Theſe are artifices, which wicked men make uſe. of,” to deter the 
| beſt of men from puniſhing tyrants, and flagitious perſons. I might as 1 ſay the 
quite contrary, and inſtance in them that have killed tyrants, and proſpered afterwards; 
if any certain inference might be drawn in ſuch caſes from the events of things, You 
object further, that the Engliſh did not put their hereditary king to death in like 
manner, as tyrants uſe to be ſlain, but as robbers and traitors are executed. In the firſt 
place I do not, nor can any wiſe man underſtand what a crown's being hereditary ſhould 
contribute to a king's crimes being unpuniſhable. What you aſcribe to the barbarous 
cruelty of the Engliſh, proceeded rather from their cleinency and moderation, and as ſuch, 
deſerves commendation; who, tho? the being a tyrant is a crime that comprehends all 
ſorts of enormities, ſuch as robberies, treaſons, and rebellions againſt the whole nation, 
yet were contented to inflift no greater ene upon him for being ſo, than the7ß 
uſed of courſe to do upon any common highwayman, or ordinary traitor. You hope 
ſome ſuch men as Harmodius and Thraſibulus will riſe up amongſt us, and make ex- 
piation for the king's death, by ſhedding their blood that were the authors of it But 
you will run mad with deſpair, and be deteſted by all good men, and put an end to that 
wretched life of yours, by hanging your ſelf, before you ſee men like Harmodius avenging 
the blood of a tyrant upon ſuch as have done no other than what they did themiſelves. 
That you will come to ſuch an end is moſt probable, nor can any other be expeRted of ſo 
great a rogue; but the other thing is an utter impoſſibility. You mention thirty tyrants - | 
That rebelled in Gallienus's time. And what if it fall out, that one tyrant happens to 
oppoſe another, muſt therefore all they that reſiſt. tyrants be accounted ſuch themſelves ? 
You cannot perſuade men into ſuch à belief, you ſlave of a knight ; nor your: _ | 
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Trebellius Pollio, the moſt inconſiderable of all hiſtorians that have writ, 4 If any of 


the emperors were declared enemies by the ſenate,” you ſay, * it was done by faction, but 


could not have been by law.“ You put us in mind what it was that made emperors at 
firſt : It was faction and violence, and to ſpeak plainer, it was the madneſs of Antony, 
that made generals at firſt rebel againſt the ſenate, and the people of Rome; there was 


no law, no right for their ſo doing: Galba,” you ſay, © was puniſhed for his inſurrection 
againſt Nero.” Tell us likewiſe how Veſpaſtan was puniſhed for taking up arms againſt 


Vitellius. There was as much difference,” you ſay, betwixt Charles and Nero, as be- 
twixt thoſe Engliſh butchers, and the Roman ſenators of that age. Deſpicable villain ! 
by whom it is ſcandalous to be commended, and a praiſe to be evil fpoken of: But a 
few periods befor, ee 5 of this very thing, you ſaid, that the Roman ſenate 
under the emperors, was in effect but an aſſembly of ſlaves in robes:“ And here you 
ſay, that very ſenate was an aſſembly of _ z” which if it be allowed, then are kings, 
according to your own opinion, but ſlaves w 


ith 


beaſt more void of ſenſe; unleſs this one may be ſaid to be peculiar to you, that none 


ever brayed ſo learnedly. You make the parliament of England more like to Nero, than | 
to the Roman ſenate. This itch of yours of making ſilly fimilitudes, enforces me to 


rectify you, whether I will or no: And I will let you fee how like king Charles was to 


Nero; Nero, you ſay, commanded his own: mother to be run through with a ſword.” g 


But Charles murdered. both his prince, and his father, and that by poiſon. For to omit 


other evidences ; he that would nat ſuffer a duke that was accuſed for it, to come to bis 4 
trial, muſt needs have been guilty of it himſelf. Nero flew many thouſands of chriſtians ; 
but Charles flew many more. There were thoſe, ſays Suetonius, that praiſed Nero 


after he was dead, that longed to have had him again, that hung garlands'of flowers 
upon his ſepulchre, and gave out that they would never proſper that had been his ene- 
mies. And ſome there ate tranſported with the like phrenſy, that with for king Charles 

again, and extol him to the higheſt degree imaginable, of whom you a knight of the 
halter are a ringleader. The Engliſh foldiers more ſavage than their own maſtiffs, 


erected 2 new and unheard-of court of juſtice.” Obſerve this ingenious : ſymbol, or ; 


adage of Salmaſius, which he has now repeated ſix times over, more favage than 
their own maſtiffs. Take notice, orators and ſchool-maſters; pluck, if you” are wile, 


this elegant flower, which Salmaſius is ſo very fond of: Commit this flouriſn of a man, 


that is ſo much a maſter of words, to your deſks for ſafe cuſtody, leſt it be loſt; Has 


your rage made you forget words to that degree, that like a cuckoo, you muſt needs | 


_ . ſay the ſame thing over and over again? What ſtrange thing has befallen you? The poet 

tells us,. that lata and rage turned Hecuba into a dog; and it has turned you, 9 lord 
of St. Lupus, into a cuckoo. Now you come out with freſh' contradictions. You had 
ſaid before, pag. 113. that e were not bound by any laws, neither coercive, nor 
directory ʒ that they were bound by no law at all.” Now you ſay, that * you will diſcourſe 


by and by. of the difference betwixt ſome kings and others, in point of power ; 8 


ſome having had more, ſome leſs.” You ſay, you will prove that kings cannot be, 
judged, nor condemned by their own ſubjects, by a moſt ſolid argument; but you do it by 
a very filly one, and it is this: You ſay, * There was no other difference than that be- 


twixt the judges, and the kings of the Jews; and yet the reaſon why the Jews required 
to have kings over them, was becauſe they were weary of their judges, and hated their 
government,” Do you think, that, becauſe they might judge and condemn their judges, 
if they miſbehaved themſelves in the government, they therefore hated and were weary 
of them, and would be under kings, whom they ſhould have no power to reſtrain 'and 
keep within bounds, thio* they ſhould break through all laws? Who but you ever argued 
ſo childiſbly ? So that they deſired a king for ſome other reaſon, than that they might 


have a maſter over them, whoſe power ſh 


. 
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| with robes on. Kings are bleſſed, that have 
ſuch a fellow as you to write in their praiſe; than whom no man is more a raſcal, no 
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reaſon, what it was, it is not to our preſent purpoſe to make a conjecture. Whatever it 
was, both God and his prophets tell us, it was no piece of prudence in the people to de- 


fire a king. And now you fall foul upon your Rabbins, and are very angry with tem 


for ſaying, that a king might be judged and condemned to undergo ſtripes ; out of whoſe 
writings you ſaid before you had proved that the kings of the Jews ch not be judged. 

Wherein you confeſs, that you told a lye when you faid you had proved any ſuch thing out 
of their writings. Nay, you come at laſt to forget the ſubject?you were upon, of writing 
in the king's defence, and raiſe little impertinent controverſies about Solomon's ſtables, 
and how. many ſtalls he had for his horſes. Then of a jockey you become a ballad- 
ſinger again, or rather, as I ſaid before, a raving diſtracted: cuckoo. You com lain, 
that in theſe latter ages, diſcipline has been more remiſs, and the rule leſs' del and 
kept up to; viz. becauſe one tyrant. is. not permitted, without a check from the law, to 
let looſe the reins of all diſcipline, and corrupt all mens manners. This doctrine, you 
ſay, the Browniſts introduced amongſt thoſe of the reformed religion; ſo that Luther, 

Calvin, Zuinglius, Bucer, and all the moſt celebrated orthodox divines are Browniſts in 
your opinion. The Engliſh have the leſs reaſon to take your reproaches ill, becauſe they 
5 you belching out the ſame ſlanders againſt the moſt eminent doctors of the Church, 
and in effect againſt the whole reformed Church itſ elt. „ 
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- FTER having diſcourſed upon. the law 'of God and of nature, and. handled bach ; 
A ſo untowardly, that you have got nothing by the bargain but a deſerved reproach 
of ignorance and knavery ; I cannot apprehend what you can have farther to alledge in 
defence of your royal cauſe, but mere trifles. I for my part, hope I have given ſatisfaction 
already to all good and learned men, and done this noble cauſe right, ſhould I. break off 
here; yet leſt I ſhould ſeem to any to decline your variety of arguing and ingenuity, rather 
than your immoderate impertinence, and tittle-tattle, Ill follow you wherever you have 
a mind to go; but with ſuch brevity as ſhall make it appear, that after. having per- 
formed whatever the neceſſary defence of the cauſe required, if not what the dignity of 
it merited, I now do but comply with ſome men's expectation, if not their curioſity, 
Now,“ ſay you, I ſhall alledge other and greater arguments.” What | greater argu- 
ments than what the law of God and nature afforded ? Help Lucina! the mountain Sal- 
maſius is in labour ! It is not for nothing that he has got a. ſhe-huſband, Mortals ex- 
po ſome extraordinary birth. 5+ If he that is, and is called a king, might be accuſed. 
efore any other power, that power muſt of neceſſity be greater than that of the king; 
and if ſo, then muſt that power be indeed the kingly power, and ought to have the name 
of it: For a kingly power is thus defined; to wit, the ſupreme power in the ſtare reſiding in 
a ſingle perſon, and which has no ſuperior.” O ridiculous birth! a mouſe crept out of 
the mountain! help grammarians! one of your number is in danger of periſhing! the 
law of God and of nature are ſafe; but Salmaſius's dictionary is undone. What if 1 
ſhould anſwer you thus? That words ought to give place to things; that we having 
taken away kingly government itſelf, do not think ourſelves concerned about its name, 
and definition; let others look to that, who are in love with kings: We are contented 
with the enjoyment of our liberty; ſuch an anſwer would be good enough for ou. But 
to let you ſee that I deal fairly with you throughout, I will anſwer. you, hot only from 
my own, but from the opinion of very wiſe and good men, who have thought that 
the name and power of a king are very conſiſtent, with a power in the people and the 
law, ſuperior to that of the king himſelf. In the firſt place Lycurgus, a man very eminent 
for wiſdom, deſigning, as Plato ſays, to ſecure a kingly government as well as it was 
poſlible, could find no better expedient to preſerve it, than by making the power of the 
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accountable ; let the law take place even againſt kings themſelves, if they act contrary to- 
law.“ Ariſtotle likewiſe, in the third book of his Politics, of all page age ſays he, 


more properly than any other; and conſequently that a king, tho? ſubordinate to his 
own people, was nevertheleſs actually a king, and properly ſo called. Now ſince ſo 
many and. ſo great authors aſſert that a kingly government both in name and thing may 
very well ſubſiſt even where the people, tho they do not ordinarily exerciſe the ſupreme 
power, yet have it actually reſiding in them, and exereiſe it upon orcaſion; be not you. 
of ſo mean a foul as to: fear the downfall of grammar, and the confuſion of the ſignifica- 


+ 


tion of words to that degree, as to betray the liberty of mankind, and the ſtate, rather 
than your gloſſary ſhould not hold water. And know for the future, that words muſt be 
conformable to things, not things to words. By this means you'll have more wit, and 
not run n in infinitum, which now you are afraid of.. It was to no [purpoſe then for 
Seneca,“ you ſay, to deſcribe thoſe three forms of government, as he has done.“ Let 
Seneca do a thing to no purpoſe, ſo we enjoy our liberty. And if J miſtake us not, 
ve are other ſort of men than to be enſlaved by Seneca's flowers. And yet Seneca, tho 
he ſays that the ſovereign power in a kingly government reſides in a ſingle perſon, ſays 
withal that “ the power is the people's,“ and by them committed to the King for the wel- 
fare of the whole, not for their ruin and deſtruction; and that the people has not given 
him a propriety in it, but the uſe of it. Kings at this rate, you ſay, do not reign. by 
God but by the people.“ As if God did not ſo over: rule the people, that they ſet up ſuch 
kings, as it pleaſes God. Since Juſtinian himſelf openly acknowledges, that the Roman 
emperors derived their authority from that royal law, whereby the people granted to 
them and veſted. in them all their own power and authority,” But how oft ſhall we 
repeat theſe things over and over again? Then you take upon you to intermeddle witn 
the conſtitution of our government, in which you are no way concerned, who are both 
a ſtranger and a foreigner; but it ſhaws your ſaucineſs, and want of good manners. 
Come then, let us hear your ſolceciſms, like a buſy coxcomb as you are. You tell us, but it 
is in falſe Latin, that what thoſe deſperadoes fay, is only to deceive the people.” Lou 
raſcal! was it not for this that you a renegado grammarian, were fo forward to We” . 
RR ny ir re. „ e ee 


ple ef England. | 
meddle with the affairs of dur government, that you might introduce your ſoleeciſens and 
. barbariſms amongſt us? But ſay, how have we deceived the people? . The form of go- 
vernment which they have ſet up, is not popular, but military.“ This is what that herd 
of .fugitives and vagabonds hired you to write. So that I ſhallnot trouble wmyfelf to 
anſwer you, who bleat what. you know nothing of, but IH anſwer chem that hired-you. 
Who excluded the lords from parliament, was it the people? Ay, it was the people; 
and in ſo doing they threw an intolerable yoke of ſlavery from off their necks. - Thoſe very 
| ſoldiers, who you ſay did it, were not foreigners, but our own countrymen, and great 
part of the people; and they did it with the conſent, and at the deſire of almoſt all the 
reſt of the people, and not without the authority af the parliament. neither. Was it 
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Was it 
the people that cut off part of the houſe of commons, forcing ſome away? Fee.“ Yes, 
I fay, it was the people, For whatever the better and ſounder part of the ſenate did, in 
which the true power of the people reſided, why may not the people be ſaid to have 
done it ? What if the greater part of the ſenate ſhould chuſe to be flaves, or to expoſe the 
government to ſale, ought not the leſſer number to interpoſe, and endeavour to retain their 
liberty, if it be in their power? But the officers of the army and their ſoldiers did it.“ 
And we are beholden to thoſe officers for not being wanting to the ſtate, but repelling the 
tumultuary violence of the citizens and mechanics of London, who, like that rabble that 
appeared for Clodius, had but a little before beſet the very parliament - houſe? Do you there- 
fore call the right of the parliament, to whom it properly and originally belongs, to take 
care of the liberty of the people both in peace and war, a military power ? But it is no 
wonder that thoſe traitors that have dictated theſe paſſages to you, ſhould talk at that 
rate; ſo that profligate faction of Antony and his adherents uſed to call the ſenate of Rome, 
when they armed themſelves againſt the enemies of their country, The camp of Pompey. 
And now I am glad to underſtand that they of your party envy Cromwell; that moſt va- 
liant general of our army, for undertaking that expedition in Ireland, | (fo acceptable to 
Almighty God) ſurrounded with a joyful crowd of his friends, and proſecuted with the 
well-wiſhes of the people, and the prayers of all good men: For I queſtion not but at 
the news of his many victories there, they are by this time burſt with ſpleen. © I paſs 
by many of your impertinencies concerning the Roman Soldiers. What follows is moſt 
- notoriouſly falſe :: ** The power of the people,” ſay you, ceafes' Where there is a king.” 
By what law or right is that? Since it is Known that almoſt all kings, of what nations 
ſoever, received their authority from the people upon certain conditions; which if the 
king do not perform, I wiſh you would inform us, why that power, which was but a 
truſt, ſhould not return to the people, as well from a king, as from a conſul, or any 
other magiſtrate. For when you tell us, that it is neceſſary for the public ſafety, you 
do but trifle with us; for the ſafety of the public is . whether it be 
from a King, or from a Senate, or from a Triumvirate, that the power wherewith they 
were entruſted, reverts to the people, upon their abuſe of it; and yet you yourſelf grant 
that it may ſo revert from all ſorts of magiſtrates, a king only excepted. Certainly, if no 
people in their right wits ever committed the government either to a king, or other ma- 
giſtrates, for any other purpoſe than for the common good of them all, there can be 
no reaſon why, to prevent the utter ruin of them all, they may not as well take it 
back again from a king, as from. other governors; nay, and it may with far 
greater eaſe be taken from one, than from many. And to inveſt any mortal creature 
with a power over themſelves, on any other terms than upon truſt, were extreme mad- 
neſs; nor is it credible that any people ſince the creation of the world, who had freedom 
of will, were ever ſo miſerably ſilly, as either to part with the power for ever, and to 
all purpoſes, or to revoke it from thoſe whom they had entruſted with it, but upon 
- moſt urgent and weighty reaſons. If diſſenſions, if civil wars, are occaſioned thereby, 
there cannot any right accrue from thence to the king, to retain that power by force of 
arms, which the people challenge from him as their own. Whence'it follows, that what 
you ſay, and we do not deny, that © governors are not likely to be changed, is = 
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whitherſo&ver you fly, and ver you wander, will firſt or laſt 
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pot may, without doing in any, reſame that power for the 
lic ſafery; Which they committed to another me end and purpoſe. 2 Bi . Accordin 
to the royal law, by the Romatis ſo called, Which is mentioned” in tt i b 
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compulſion 3” the emperor bein 
But of this we have ſpoken' before 3 and their On lawyers,” commits nting u 
in the inſtirute$; confeſs as much. 80 that we make no 
revoke wharithey were forced to grünt, and granted again 
nal it is to ſup ae that the people of Rome transferred no other power to the prince, 
than they Hach k ore granteck to their on ma iſtrates; and. that was a power 
according to kw, and a revocable; not an abſurd,” tyratinical power. 
the emperors uſſumecd che conſular dignity, and that of che tribunes of the people; but 
5 2 Lane Oa f: a, not one of them pretended to the dictatorſhip : In the Circus Maxi- 
- rag as 1 have ſaid already out of Tacitus and Claudian: 
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ceſtors, if it were never fo much granted that they did, yet have the 
their title as conquerors. . | And certain it is, That de eſt never "bs conquered, but chat | 
as we ſwore allegiance to them; ſo they ſwore to maintain our lad ane ö n by chen: 
| Which laws, when Charles had notoriouſty violated, 2. in what capa 

as one who had formerly been a'conqueror or was now's perjured: '£ 
him by force, he himſeif having begun'with' us firſt. And according Ri. 
nion, „ Whatever is acquired by war, becomes his property that acquire 5 
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Rome, when they had baniſhed their king, appointed not one, but two eonſu 8 
reaſon was, That if one of them ſhould. tranſgreſs the laws, his collegue might: be 1 
check to him.” There could hardly have been deviſed au thing more lilly: How came 
it to paſs then, that but one of rhe conſuls had the bundles of rods carried before him, 
and not both, if two were appointed, that each might have a power over the other? 
And what if both had conſpired againſt the commonwealth? Would not the caſe then 
be the very ſame that it would have been, if one conſul. only had been appointed with- 
out a collegue? But we know very well, that both eonſuls, and {all other magiſtrates 
were bound to obey the ſenate, er the ſenate untl che people law, that the- intereſt 
of the commonwealth ſo required. We have à famous 9 of that in the Decem- 
virs, who though they were inveſted with the power of conſuls, and were the chief ma- 
giſtrates, yet the authority of the ſenate reduced them all, Fee they ſtruggled to re- 
tain their government. Nay, we read that ſome conſuls before they were our of; office, 
have been declared enemies, and arms been taken up againſt them; for in thoſe days 
no man looked upon him as a conful, who acted as an enemy. So War was, Waged a- 
gainſt Antony, though a conſul, by authority of the ſenate; in which being ee 
he would have been put to death, but that e ee ber . mA wy ith 
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bim wo brane che. commontealch. Now whereas you ſay, * That it is a prop 
peculiar to kingly: majeſty, that the power reſides in a ſingle pe rſon; that is but a 1; 
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one m at à time: o calls and yet were account · 
| | u council.“ Thus we ſec, that an itch of vain glory, in being thought to. 
1 Kan be fad, :makes you hardly. ſay. any thing but contradictions. Then 


Lal. n the. 1. empire, when ſometimes two, 


ſometimes three emperors, reigned all at once? Do you reckon them to have been empe- 
rors, that is, kings; or wagt an Ariſtocracy, or a 3 Or will you deny, that 
the Romantrempire-under Antoninus and Verus, under Diocleſian and Maximian, under 
Conſtantine and Licinius, was ſtill but one. entire 1 pire ? If cheſe princes were not 
kings, your three forms of government will hardly z if they were, then it is not 
- an eſſential. 7 ty of a kingly government, rig Ar ne ings perſon. . If one of 
theſe, offend,” ſay yo. then may the other refer the matter to the ſenate, or the peo- 


ple, where he may be; accuſed and condemned. And does not the ſenate and the peo- = 
ple then judge, web the matten is ſo referred to them? So. chat if you will give any 


credit to yourſelf, thete needs not one collegue to judge r Such à miſerable adv 0 
cate as yolls if you. were not ſo wretched a fellow as you are, would: deſerve c 

you lie every way ſo open to blows,. chat if one were minded for — to makes 
paſs at any 1 you, — 666 could hardly miſs, let him aim where he would. It is ridi- 
culous,” ſay you, to imagine, That a king will ever appoint judges to condemn himſelf.· 


But I can tell you of an emperor, that was no ridiculous perlon, but an excellent prince, 


and tene who when he delivered a dagger to a certain Roman magiſtrate, 


as the cuſtom was; it] being the badge of his office, frequently thus admani he 
* Take this Gord, and. uſe it for me, if J do as I ought ! if otherwiſe, agai 
ages in the ſupreme magiſtrate are leſs excuſable. This Dion ani d. 

0 mz Lau ſee here, that a vorthy emperor appointed one to j gs 
thoug| he did not make him equal. Tiberius might h ve faid 834 
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to the ſenate in pc ver, and might if he would, have refuſed to yield them any obedience, 
yet he actually did "obey them, as by virtue of his office he ought to do, 6-4 acknow- 


ledged their right in the government to be ſaperior to his own? For ſo Pliny tells us 


in his Panegyric, The ſehate both deſired and commanded you. to be conſul a fourth 
rage ; you may know, by th obedience you pay tem, that this is n0--word of flattery. 
t of p 


wer. And a little after, This is the-defign you aim at, to reſtore our loſt 
liberty. And Trajan was not of that mind alone; the ſenate thought ſo too, and were 
of opinion, That their aithority was indeed ſupreme For they that could command 
their emperor, might judge him. So the em eror Marcus Aurelius, when Caſſius go- 
vernor of Syria endeavoured to et E 
ſenate, or the people of Rome 
if they would th it 10, N ow 1 h W. ſhould: a man determine of the 1 
and more truly, than gt of the Very. mouths-of the beſt of, kings ? Tadeed every. 
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effect of virtue in ts perfection Let this ſtand then as a ſettled maxim of the W 
never to be ſhaken by any artifices of flatterers, That the ſenate, or the people, are ſupe* 
rior to kings, be they good or bad: which is but what you yourſelf do in effect confeſs, 
when you tell us, That the authority of kings was derived from the people. For that 
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for nature ſays, the people gave it him to a particular end and purpoſe; Which end, if 
neither nature, nor the people can attain, the people's gift becomes no more valid, than 
any other void covenant or agreement. Theſe reaſons prove very fully, That the people 
are ſuperior to the king; and ſo your * greateſt and moſt-convincing argument, That a 
king cannot be judged by his people, becauſe he has no peer in his kingdom, nor any ſu- 
perior, falls to the ground. For you take that for granted, which we by no means allow. In 

a popular ftate,” ſay you, . the magiſtrates being appointed by the people, may likewiſe be 
punithed for their crimes by the people: in an ariftocracythe ſenators maybe puniſhed by their 
Collegues : but it is a prodigious thing to proceed criminally againſt a king it-his-own- 
kingdom, and make him plead for his life.” What can you conclude from hence, but 
hops they who ſex op nn, over 2 are Den moſt wy 


ee a fo ceey in om Ve 
with N as. es hy wigs be N to 3 — and to put themſelves all 
and intirely under the dominion of 108 Cod who! often happens to be an ill man, and: 
often A fol, ' ſo as whatever "au hemie 110 
from the laws nor the dictates of wok G init dhe eyn Any of a moſt outtagious maſter, 
when ſuch a one happens? Why do they then tender conditions to their kings, Wen hey - 
firſt enter upon their government, and preſcribe laws for them to n by ? Db they | 
do this to be trampled upon the more, and be the more laughed to ſeorn ? Can it be ima- 
gined, 2 a whole people — ever ſo viliſy themſelves, from their own intereſt 
to that degree, be fo wanting to themſelves, as to place all their hopes in one mah, and 
he very often the moſt vain perſon of them all? To What end do they: OY an'oath” of 
their kings, not to act any thing cont ar: 10 law ? We muſt ſuppoſe t do this; that 
; (poor creatures!) they may lea theit ſorrow, That kings only may commit per jory 
with impunity. This is What your own wicked concluſions: hold ae «If. bing 
that is elected, promiſe any ching to his people upon bath, Which it ke would; |; i 
ſworn to, perhaps they would not have choſe him, yet if the refuſe | 
miſe,” he falls not under the people's cenſure. Nay, though he\ſw ſubjects at his 
ee That he 950 adminiſter . wo . accord ing wo the los of: che king 6 3 


dak you had beſt be weder of the erju 00 5 | 
of the ceremonies, you are too much a down-for that; but their rachel peradiouſ- 
neſs ſhall be under your care, But that men may ſee that you are. both 4 417 kbave | 
to the higheſt degtee, let us eonſidter theſe laſt affertions of yours à little morg,narrowly » 
“A king,“ ay Tou- «though hie Fear to his fühjects at his election, that he will govern þ 
according to law,” and chat if he de not, they ſhall be diſcharged of their alleg ARCs, 
and he himſelf i facto ceaſe to be their king: yet can he not be depoſed or Dated 
by: i Why not a king, I pray, as well as popular magiſtrates? becauſe in a popular 
the people do . al kheir a to the magiſtrates. And do they in the 
caſe thas you have put, "veſt it all in the king, When they place him inthe government. 
upon thols terms expreſly, to hold it no Jorge than be uſes it well ? Therefore it is evi- 
dent, that a king (worn to ohſerve the Ry if he tranſgreſs them, may be puniſhed and 
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depoſed, as as popular magiſtrates. en Jou can male no more ufe of that in- 
vincible ganas the people's transferring all their rig t and power to the prince; you 


battered it down with your own engines. Hear now another moſt power- 
e argument of his, why ſubjects cannot judge their Kings, © becauſe he 
laws beinghimſclf the ſole lawgiver.'? "Which having been proved already 
: falſe, tis great reafon 8 to nothing. as well as the former. But the rea- 
fon why princes: have Put eldomr been proceeded againſt for perſonal and private crimes, 
as whoredom, and adult [93 and che j is not becauſe, they could notjuſtly be puniſhed 
2 for ſuch, but ſeſt the people ſhould receive more prejudice through diſturbances that 
might. be.occaſioned by the king's death, and the change of affairs, than they would be 
profited-by the e one man or two. But when they begin to be univerſally in- 
ious and inſufferableylip has always been the opinion: of all nations, that then, being 
it to put them tograth ny how, condemned or uncondemned. Hence. 
Cicero, in bis Second Philippic, ſays thus o "thoſe that killed Cæſar, They were the firſt 
at ran through þ with their ſwords, not a man wy 1 to wy an but who was ac- 
W like action, ſo it is 
Murder, D in- 


death, becauſe, eee with his li E, he. el loſe” his . 975 and it on Tag never yet 1 
allowed by Coche laws: or man's; that for one and the ſame crime, a man was to be pu- 
niſhed twice?” Infamous foul-mouth wretch ! By the ſame reaſon the magiſtrates in a po- 
pular ſtate, or in au Ariſtoer ey, ought never to be put to death, for fear of double pu- 
niſhment ; no judg ge; no ſenator r mut | er bot they muſt loſe their magiſtracy too, as 
well as their lives. As you have cndeavoured'ts take all power out of the people's hands, 
and veſt it in the king, ſo you would all majeſty too: A delegated tranſlatitious ma- 
zeſty we allow, but that majeſty does chiefly and primar rily reſide in him, you can no more 
prove, than you can that power and authority does. A king,” You ſay, cannot ch; | 
mit treaſon againſt his people, but a people my * againſt their king,” And yet a king is 
what he is for the people only, not the N for him. Hence Tinfer, that the whole body. | 
of the people or the greater part of them, mu E needs have greater power than the K ng. 
This you deny, and begin to caſt up accounts. He is of greater power than any one, than 
any two, than any chree, than any ten, than any hundred, than any thouſand, than any 
ten thouſand :“ Be it ſog . he is of more power than half che p peop „ I will not deny 
that 8 2 now. half of the debe half, will he not have more power than all 
Go on vou take a board? Do you not underſtand. 
b | on after another manner. Has not the 
eg re py No, Mr. Changeling, 1 [deny that too. 
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566 A Defence of the People of England, 


If by the nobility, whom you ſtile Optimates, you mean the peers. only; for it may hap- 
pen, that amongſt the whole number of them, there may not be one man deferving that 
appellation : for it often falls out, that there are better and wiſer men than they amongſt 
the commons, whom in conjunction with the greater, or the better part of the people, I 
me oe ang take aug bl. But if 
the king is not ſuperior in power to all the epa he is then a king but of ſingle | 
of 


ſhould not ſcruple to call by the name of, and take them for all the people. 
perſons, he is not the king of the whole body of the people.” Tou fay well, no more he 
15, unleſs they are content he ſhould be ſo. Now, ballance your accounts, and you will find 


that by miſcaſting, you have loſt your principal. The Engliſh ſay, that the right of majeſty 
originally and principally reſides in the people; which principle would introduce a confu- 


** > 


fion of all ſtates.” What, of an Ariſtocracy and Democracy? But ſet that paſs. What 
if it ſhould overthrow a Gynæocracy too? (i. e. a government of one or more women) under 
which ſtate, or form of government, they ſay, you are in danger of being beaten at home; 
would not the Engliſh do you a kindneſs in that, you ſheepiſn fellow, you? But there is 
no hope of that. For it is moſt juſtly ſo ordered, ſince you would ſubje&&all mankind to 
tyranny abroad, that you yourſelf. ſhould live in a ſcandalous moſt. unmanlike ſlavery at 
home. We muſt tell you,” you ſay, what we mean by the word People.“ There 
are a great many other things, which you ſtand more in need of being old: for of things 
that more immediately concern you, you ſeem altogether ignorant, and never to have 
learnt any thing but words and letters, nor to be capable of any thing elſe. But this vou 
think you know, that by the word people, we mean the common people only, excluſive of 
the nobility, becauſe we have put down the Houſe of Lords. And yet that very thing 
ſhews, that under the word people we comprehend all our natives, of what order and 
degree ſoever; in that we have ſettled one ſupreme ſenate only, in which the nobility al- 
ſo, as a part of the people (not in their own right, as they did before; but. repreſenting 
thoſe boroughs or counties, for which they may be choſe). may give their votes. Then 
you inveigh againſt the common people, as being blind and brutiſh, ignorant of the art 
of governing ;” you ſay there is nothing more empty, more vain, more inconſtant, 
more uncertain than they.” All which is very true of yourſelf, and it is true likewiſe of 
the rabble, but not of the middle ſort, amongſt whom the moſt prudent men, and moſt. 
{ſkilful in affairs, are generally found; others are moſt commonly diverted either by lux 
ury and plenty, or by want and poverty, from virtue, and the ſtudy of laws and govern - 
ment. There are many ways,” you ſay, by which kings come to the crown, ſo as 
not to be beholden to the people at all for it; and eſpecially, *© thoſe that inherit a king- 
dom.” But thoſe nations muſt certainly be ſlaves, and born to ſlavery, that acknowledge 
any one to be their lord and maſter ſo abſolutely, as that they are his inheritance, and 
come to him by deſcent, without any conſent of their own; they deſerve not the appel- 
lation of ſubjects, nor of freemen, nor can they juſtly be reputed ſuch ; nor are they to 
be accounted as a civil ſociety, but muſt 9H on as the poſſeſſions and eſtate of their 
lord, and his family: for I ſee no difference as to the right of ownerſhip betwixt them, 
and ſlaves, or beaſts. Secondly, * They that come to the crown by conqueſt, cannot 
acknowleze themſelves to have received from the people the power they uſurp.” We are 
not now diſcourſing of a conqueror, but of a conquered king; what a conqueror may 
lawfully do, we will diſcourſe elſewhere; do you keep to your ſubject. But whereas you 
aſcribe to kings that ancient right that maſters. of families have over their hquſholds, and 
take an example from thence of their abſolute power; I have ſhown already over and over, 
that there is no likeneſs at all betwixt them. And Ariſtotle (whom you name ſo often) if 
you had read him, would have taught you as much in the beginning of his politics, where 
he ſays they judge amiſs that think there is but little difference betwixt a king, and a maſ- 
ter of a family: For that there is not a numerical, but a ſpecifical difference betwixt a 
kingdom and a family.” For when villages, grew. to be towns and cities, that regal do- 
meſtic right vaniſhed by d- grees, and was no more owned. Hence Diodorus, in . | 
| | : 
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bunker ſays, That anciently kingdoms were tranſmitted not to he a K "A | 
to thoſe that had beſt deſerved of the pe n And Juſtin, Originally, Hays. 7 the 
government of nations, and fe couritries, y kings, who were exalted to that height 
of majeſty; not by popular ambition, but for their moderating whey commended them 
to good men? Whener it is manifeſt, 75 in the 55 ws 
ly and hereditary government gaye. way and 
moſt natural piles nd cauſe, and was che tru f 
men entred into ſoci pes, not, that 3 5 Keke 9 85 over 4M the it 32 eve in caſe 
ny ſhould injure anbther, there miSht: ber laws an Judges to Protect chem from wrong, 
wror 8 doers. When! men. Were at firſt diſperſed and ſcattered © 


F 00 ni eraſe dominion over them, when ſo united. Perhaps you 
„ who: is ſaichto Have bern the firſt tyrant.” Or elſe it proceeds from 
your o own' — — * &rtainly it cannot have heen true of thoſe great 1 generous ſpi- 
rited men, but is & HCtion onde, not warrantet by any authority that] evegheard 75 
For all ancient Writers tell us, that thoſe Ie inft tuters of communities of men, had a re- | * 
gard to the good and ſafety of mankind only, 1 not to any private. advantages of their 
own, or to make themmſelves great or powerful. One thing cannot paſs by, which I ſup: 
you intended for an emblem, to ſet off 1 ie reſt of this chapter: 0 i a conſul 
you, * had been to be accuſed before his magiſtracy expired, ere 1ſt have been | 
tator created for that purpoſe; though you had faid before, ( that for that very reaſon: | 
there were two of them.” Juſt ſo your poſitions always agree with one another, and almoſt 
page declares how weak and rive ous whatever'you ay or write upon any ſuhject is. 
4 Under the ancient Saxon kings,” you fay, « the people Wo hy s called to Parlia- 
ments.“ If any of our own TOUNTTYINER had aſfſerted*fuch a thing, 1 cou dea e con-- 
vinced him that he was in an error. But I am not ſo much concerned ati 
our affairs, becauſe you are a foreigner. This in effect is all you fa) 
in general. Many other things Fomit, for you ule many dit refſions,,; 
that either have no groundar all, or are wort © h Fan e, and n 
vie _ 3 i VVV 


8 CHAP. yur.” 


F; you „perlen your c own opinion, Salmaſius, concerning Wie right of kings in 
eneral, without affronting any perſons in particular, not wit ſtanding, this alteration 
of airs in England, as long as you did but uſe your own liberty. i in writing what your-. 
ſelf thought fit, no Engliſhman could have had any cauſe to have been. giſpleaſed with * 
you, nor would you have made good the opinion you maintain ever 4 Whit the leſs. For 80 
if it be a poſitive command both of Moſes and of Chriſt himſelf, That all men what. 
ſoever, a 27 her Spaniards, French, Italians, Germans, Engliſh,” , ſhould be 4 ** | 
ſubject to their princes, be they ood or bad,” which you aſſerted, p. 127. to what pur- - 
py was it for you, who are a foreigner, and. unknown to us, to 'be tampering with our 
ws, and to read us lectures out of them as out of your own papers and miſcellanies; 
which, be they how they will, you have taught us already in a great many words, par 
they: ought to give way to the laws of God ? But now it is apparent, that you have Pg er- 
taken the defence of this royal cauſe, not ſo much out of your own inclination, as partly be- | 
cauſe you were hired, and that at a good round price too, conſidering how things are with him RL 
that ſet you on work; and partly, it is like, out of expectation of ſome greater reward 2 
hereafter ; to publiſh a ſcandalous libel againſt the Engliſh, who are injurious to none of 
their neighbours, and meddle with their own matters only. If there were no ſuch thing 
as that in the caſe, is it credible that any man ſhould be. ſo impudent or ſo mad, as 
though he be a ſtranger, and at a great diſtance from us, yet of his own ache W 
intermeddle with our "ths and fide with a party? What the devil, is it to you 


what. 
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| et at Charles's return? But aſſure yourſelves, m 


ſpit ſo. much venom at our £0 
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and a ftateſman, one whom you yourſelf will not call a parricide, in the beginning of 


a book which he wrote © of the commonwealth of England,” aſſerts the ſame thing, and 


* 


is 


ex- 


in PR OY to. e hel $ Aube of the King. 569 


extraordinary merits the people of their oun accord ifs the government, but yet. 
bounded. by laws; nor could. theſe, retain the ſovereignty againſt. the will of the people; 
nor do theſe four ſorts. of kingly governments differ, he lays, from tyranny in any thing 
elſe, but only in that theſe i Le e are with the good liking of the people, and that | 
ainlt, ping The fich ly n which he calls erbe, ct 
abſolute monarchy, in Lg Few Oy nds pc er kelide; in the king's perſon, which you” 
pretend to, be wy right of all, kings, is utterly. condemned, by the LG as neither 
jor the good of ..mankind, nor conſonant to Juſticr or- nature, inleſs ſome people ſhould. 
be content.to.live under ſuch.a government, and withal confer it upon ſuch as excel all 
others. in bz Theſe things any man may read in the third. book of his Politics. But 
you, I believe, that once 1 Jour | life you, might appear, witty, and florid, pleaſed yourſelf 
with making a « betwixt theſe five ſorts. of: kingly government, and the five 
zones of, the world; 5 5 the two extremes of ;kingly power, there are three more 
temperate ſpecies interpoſed, as there lie three zones betwixt the torrid and the frigid.” 
Pretty rogue | what ingenious compariſons he always makes us] may you for ever be 
baniſhed, whither you yourſelf condemn an Abſolute Kingdom to be, that is, to the 
frigid: Zone, which when you are there, will be doubly. cold to what i it was before. In 
the mean while. we ſhall expect that new-faſhioned ſphere which you deſcribe, from you 
our modern Archimedes, tha which, there ſhall be two extreme Zones, one torrid, and 
the other frigid, and thr 0 pres ty betwixt. . The kings of the Lacede- 
monians, you ſay, might as y be impriſo 25 „ but it was not lawful to put them t9 
death.“ Why not? Becauſe the miniſters of juſtice, and ſome foreign ſoldiers, being ſur- 
hack at . = of the thing, . it not lawful to lead Agis to his execution, 


though cond emned to die? And Kul cedemon, were diſpleaſed at. his death, 
wa dew o die, tho 0 5 « Kings. Wh EW AS e 

— ar, an circumvented 7 4 on e great ones. ys. Plutarch 

« Agis 0 g that was pur. to death by the Ephori; in which words he does 


not a pi to l us 115 lawfully might be done, but —_ actually was done. For 
to imagine that ſuch, as may lawfully accuſe a king, and impriſon him, may not alſo 
lawfully put him to South, is a childiſh Eh. At aſt e. betake yourſelf to give an 


account of the right of Engliſh 1 50 5 never was,” you ſay, “ but one King in 
England.“ This you ſay, becauſe © you had id before, that 2 * unleſs: A] king be ſole i in the 
government, he cannot be a Haut if it 3 i of them, WhO I had 


thought had been kings of Engl were not really ſo; for to omit many of our Saxon 
Kin, who had either their ae. their brothers partners with them in the govern- 
ment, it is 1 5 that king fl. of the Norman race, reigned together with his 
ſon, Le hem he,” | 15 « a precedent. of any kingd en gh the government 
of; brate erſon, 7.7 5 abſolute dae cen f in ſome kingdoms. more re- 
mils, in others, more intenſe. Do you ſho Ng ROY that is plats, and yet remiſs, | 
you aſs; is not that power 197 18 W th preme power of all? How can it then N 
be both ſupreme and remiſs? Whatſoever. kings you ſhall acknowledge to be inveſted 
with a remiſs (or a. leſs) power, thoſe T will cali] make appear to have no abſolute 
x power; and conſequently to be inferior to a peop ce by nature, w who i is doth its own 
_ law-giver,. and.can:make 1275 ver, more or eſs. intenſe or Foals i that, is, greater 
or lefs. ; Whether d the whole 3 nd of B N as anciently governed by kings, or no, is 
uncertain. : It:is moſt likel the form of their government cl ged according to tl 
exigencies of the times. Mir Tacitus, F 58, « the Britains anciently were under kings; 
now the great e amongſt G6 1575 em 1 into parties and fackipns. When the Ro- 


mans left 15 they were about forty years without kings; they were not always therefore 

under a king Lee 90; 1 ay. th jey Were. But when they were ſo, that the 

kingdom was Rereditary,, I wyely deny; which that it was not, is evident both from 

* er of their kin 85 at err Way 5 EAU, n; for the conſent. of the Fo 
OL. x 51 4 
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Britain muſt now. a-· days be looked upon as one of the magi 


570 in Anſwer to Salmaſius's Defence of the King. 
is aſked in expreſs words. When the king has taken the accuſtomed oath, the archbiſhop 
ſtepping to every fide of the ſtage erected for that purpoſe, aſks the people four ſeveral 


times in theſe words, Do you conſent to have this man to be your king?“ Juſt as if he 


ſpoke to them in the Roman ſtile, Vultis, Jubetis hunc Regnate? Is it your pleaſure, 
do you appoint this man to reign ?? Which would be needleſs,” if the kingdom were by 
the law hereditary, But with kings, uſurpation paſſes very frequently for law and right. 
You go about to ground Charles's right to the crown, 'who was ſo often conquered 
himſelf, upon the right of conqueſt. William, ſurnamed the Conqueror, forſooth, ſub- 
dued us. But they who are not ſtrangers to our hiſtory, know full well, that the ſtrength 
of the Engliſh nation was not ſo broken in that one fight at Haſtings, but that they might 
ealily have renewed the war. But they choſe” rather to accept of a king, than to be 
under a conqueror and a tyrant : They ſwear therefore to William, to be his liege · men, 
and he ſwears to them at the altar, to carry himſelf towards them as a good king oupht 
to do in all reſpects. When he broke his word, and the Engliſh betook themſelves again 
to their arms, being diffident of his ſtrength, he renewed his oath upon the Holy Evan- 
geliſts, to obſerve the ancient laws of England. And therefore, if after that he miſer- 


ably oppreſſed the Engliſh, (as you ſay he did) he did it not by right of conqueſt; but 


by right of perjury. Beſides, it is certain, that many ages ago, the conquerors and con- 
quered coaleſced into one and the fame people: So that that right of conqueſt,” if any 
ſuch ever were, muſt needs have been antiquated long ago. His own' words at his death, 


which I give you out of a French Manuſcript written at Caen, put all out of doubt, 1 


appoint no man (ſays he) to inherit the kingdom of England.“ By which Words, both 
his pretended right of conqueſt, and the hereditary right, were diſclaimed at his death, 
and buried together with him. I ſee now that you have gotten à place at court, as 1 
foretold you would; you are made the king's chief treaſurer and ſte ward of His court - 
craft: And what follows, you feem to write ex officio, 'as by virtue bf your office, mag- 
nificent Sir. If any preceding kings, being thereunto compelled hy factions of great 
men, or ſeditions amongſt the common people, have receded in ſome meaſure from their 
right, that cannot prejudice the ſucceſſor; but that he is at liberty to reſume it.“ Tou 


Hay well; if therefore At any time our anceſtors have through neglect loſt any thing that 


was their right, why ſhould that prejudice us their poſterity? If they would protniſe for 


themſelves to become flaves, they tould make no ſach'promiſe for des "who ſhall alas 
retain the ſame right of delivering ourſelves out of ſlave 


ne | urſelves « rery, that they had of 'ehſlaving 
themſelves to any whomſoever. Vou wonder how it comes to paſs tſiat a king of Great- 
d upo riſtrates' of the kingdom only; 
whereas in all other ee ments in Chriſtendotn, kin | 


| s in a | ve ts in Chriſtendotr gs zre' inveſted-with-a free 
and abſolute authority. För the Scots, I remit yon to Buchanan: Für France, your 
own native country, to which you ſeem to be à ſtranger, to Hottomarn's'Pranco-Gallia, 
and Gitardus a French hiſtorian; for the feſt, to other authors, of Whom none that 1 


know of, were Independents: Out of whom you might have learned àa quite other leſſon 


concerning the right of kings, than what you teach. Not being able to prove that a 
tyrannical power belongs to the kings of England by right of conqueſt, you try now to 


do it by right of perjury. Kings profeſs themſelves to reign *by the Grace of God:“ 


What if they had profeſſed themſelves to be Gods? I believe if they had, you might 


eaſily have been brought to become one of their prieſts. © So the archbffhops of Cantet- 
bury pretended to arthbiſhop it by « divine providence.” Are you fuch à fool, as to deny 


the pope's being a King in the Church, that you may make the king greater than a pope 


in the ſtate? But in the ſtatutes of the realm the king is called our Lord. You are be- 


come of a ſudden a wonderful Nomenclator of our ſtatutes: But you know'not that many 
are called lords and maſtets, who are not really ſo : You know not how unreaſonable a 


thing it is to judge of truth and right by titles of honour, not to ſay of flattery. Make 


the ſame inference, if you will, from the parliament's being called the King's . 


N. 
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for it is called the king's: bridle too, or a bridle to the king: and therefore the king is no 
more lord or maſter of his parliament, than a horſe is of his bridle. But why not the 
king's parliament, ſince the king ſummons them ?” I'll tell you why; becauſe the conſuls 
uſed to indi a meeting of the ſenate, yet were they not lords over that council. When 

the king therefore ſummons or calls together a parliament, he does it by virtue and in diſ- 
charge of that office, which he has received from the people, that he may adviſe with 
them about the weighty affairs of the kingdom, not his own particular affairs. Or when 
at any time the parliament debated of the king's own affairs, if any- could! properly be 
called his own, they were always the laſt things they did; and it was in their Son when 
to debate of them, and whether at all or no, ànd depended not upon the King's pleaſure. 


And they whom it concerns to know this, know very well, that parliaments anciently. 


| whether. ſummoned or not, might by law meet twice a year; But the laws are called 
too, “ the king's laws,“ Theſe are flattering aſcriptions; a king of England can of 
himſelf make no law: For he was not conſtituted to make laws, but to ſee thoſe laws 
kept, which the people made. And you yourſelf here confeſs, that parliaments meet 
to make laws; wherefore the law is alſo called thie law of the land, and the people's law. 
Whence king Etheiſtane in the preface to his laws, ſpeaking to all the ꝓ 14 J have 
granted you every thing,“ ſays he, by your on law.“ And in the form of the: oath, 
which the kings of England uſed to take before they were made kings, the people ſtipu- 
late with them thus; Will you grant thoſe juſt laws, which the people ſhall chuſe?“ 
The king anſwers, I will.“ And you are infinitely miſtaken in ſaying, that when 
there is no parliament ſitting, the king governs the Whole ſtate of the kingdom, to all 
intents and purpoſes, by a regal power For he can determine nothing of any moment, 
vuwith reſpect to either peace or iar; nor can he put any ſtop to the proceedings of the 
courts of juſtice. And the judges therefore ſwear, that they will do nothing judicially, 
but according to law, though the king by word, or mandate, or letters under his own. 
ſeal, ſhould command the contrary. Hence it is that the king is often ſaid in our law to 
be an Infant; and to poſſeſs his rights and dignities, as a child or a ward does his: Sec 
the Mirror, cap. 4. Sect. 22. And hence is that common ſaying amongſt us, that .** the 


. king can do no wrong: Which you, like a raſcal, interpret thus, Whatever the king 


does, is no injury, becauſe he is not liable to be puniſhed for it.“ By this very com- 
ment, if there were nothing elſe, the wonderful impudence and villany of this fellow, 
diſcovers itſelf ſufficiently. It belongs to the head, you ſay, to command, and not 
to the members: The king is the head of the parliament.” You would not trifle thus, 
if you had any guts in your brains. You are miſtaken again (but there is no end of your 
miſtakes) in not diſtinguiſhing the king's counſellors. from the ſtates of the realm: For 
neither 97 7 he to make choice of all of them, nor of any of them, which the reſt do not 
approve of; . . any member of the houſe of commons, he never ſo much as 
pretended to it. Whom the people appointed to that ſervice, they were ſeverally choſen 
by the votes of all the people in their reſpective cities, towns, and counties. I ſpeak no, 
of things univerſally known, and therefore I am the ſnorter. But you ſay, it is falſe: 
that the parliament was inſtituted by thè people, as the worſhippers: of ſaint Independency 
aſſert. Now I ſee why you took fo much pains in endeavouring to ſubvert the papacy z 
you carry another pope in your belly; as we ſay. For what elſe ſhould you be in labour 
of, the wife of a woman, à he- wolf, impregnated by a ſhe-wolf, but either a monſter, or 
ſome new ſort of papacy? You now i make he-ſaints and ſhe-ſaints, at your pleaſure, as if 


. 


* 


you were a true: genuine: pope. Tou abſolve kings of all their ſins, and as if you 
had utterly vanquiſhed; and ſubdued your antagoniſt the pope. you adorn yourſelf 
with his ſpoils. But betauſe you; have not yet. proflipated the pope quite, till the ſecond 
and third, and perhaps the fourth and fiſth part of your book of his ſupremacy. come 
out, which book will nauſeate a great many readers to death, ſooner than you'll get the 
better of the pope: by it; let it fuffice you in the mean time, I beſeech you, to become 
ſome antipope or other. There's another ſhe-ſaint, beſides that Independency that you 
. | 2 deride, 


— 
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deride, which you have canonized in good earneſt; and that is, the tyranny of kings: 
You ſhall therefore by my conſent be the high-prieſt of tyranny; and that you may have 
all the pope's titles, you ſhall be a“ ſervant of the ſervants,“ not of God, but of the court. 
For that curſe pronounced — — Canaan, ſeems to ſtick as cloſe to you, as your ſhirt. You 
call the people a beaſt.” What are you then yourſelf ? For neither can that ſacred con- 
ſiſtory, nor your lordſhip of St. Lon, exempt you its maſter from being one of the people, 
nay, of the common people; nor can make you other than what you really are, a moſt 
loathſome beaſt. Indeed, the writings of the prophets ſhadow out to us the monarchy 
and dominion of great kings by the name, and under the reſemblance of a great beaſt. 
You fay, that there is no mention of parliaments held under our kings, that reigned 
before William the conqueror.“ It is not worth while to jangle about a French word: 
The thing was always in being; and you yourſelf allow that in the Saxon times, Concilia 
Sapientum, Wittena- gemots, are mentioned. And there are wiſe men among the body 
of the people, as well as amongſt the nobility. But © 1m the ſtatute of Merton made in 
the twentieth year of king Henry the Third, the earls and barons are only named.“ 
Thus you are always impoſed upon by words, who yet have ſpent your whole life in 
nothing elſe but words; for we hab very well that in that age, not only the guardians 
of the cinque-ports, and magiſtrates of cities; but even "tradeſmen are ſometimes; called 
barons ; and without doubt they might much more reaſonably: call every member of 
parliament, tho' never ſo much a commoner, by the name of a baron. For that in the 
fifty ſecond: year of the ſame king's reign, the commoners as well as the lords were ſum- 
moned, the ſtatute of Marlbridge, and moſt other ſtatutes, declare in expreſs: words; 
which commoners king Edward the Third, in the preface to the ſtatute- ſtaple, calls, 
« Magnates Comitatum, the great men of the counties, as you very learnedly quote 
it for me; thofe to wit, that came out of the ſeveral counties, and ſerved for them; 
which number of men conſtituted the houſe of commons, and neither were lords, nor 
could be. Beſides, a book more ancient than thoſe ſtatutes, called, Modus habendi 
Parliamenta, 1. e. the manner of holding parliaments“ tells us, that the king and the com- 
mons may hold a parliament, and enact laws, tho' the lords; the biſhops are abſent; but 
that with the lords, and the biſhops, in the abſence of the commons, no parliament can be 
held. And there is a reaſon given for it, viz. becauſe kings held parliaments and coun- 
cils with their people before any lords or biſhops were made; beſides, the lords ſervʒe 
for themſelves only, the commons each for the county, city, or borough that ſent them. 
And that therefore the commans in parliament repreſent the whole body of the nation ; -in 
which reſpect they are more worthy, and every way preferable: to the houſe. pf -peers. 
But the power of Judicature,” you fay;'** never was inveſted imthe hauſe of commons.” 
Nor was the king ever poſſeſſed of it: Remember tho', that originally all power pro- 
ceeded, and yet does proceed from the people. Which Marcus Tullius excellently well 
ſhows in his oration, De lege Agraria, of the Agrarian'law :* As all powers, au- 
thorities, and public adminiſtrations ought to be derived from the whole body of the 
people; ſo thoſe of them ought in an eſpecial manner ſo to be derived, which are-ordained 
and appointed for the common benefit and intereſt of all, to which employments every 
particular perſon may both give his vote for the chuſing ſuch perſons, as he thinks 
will take moſt care of the public, and withal by voting and making intereſt for them, 
lay ſuch obligations upon them, as may entitle them to their friendſhip, and good 
offices in time to come.“ Here you ſee the true riſe: and original of parliaments, 
and that it was much ancienter than the Saxon chronjeks:: Whilſt we may dwell in 
ſuch a light of truth and wiſdom, as Cicero's age àffgrded, Nou labour in vain ta blind 
us with the darkneſs of obſcurer times. By - the ſaying wheteof: I would not be under- 
ſtood to derogate in the leaſt from the authority and prudence of our anceſtors, who 
moſt certainly went further in the enacting of good laws, than either the ages they 
lived in, or their own learning or education ſeem to have been capable of; 3 
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ſometimes they made laws that were none of the beſt, yet as being conſcious. to them 
ſelves of the ignorance and infirmity of human nature, they have conveyed this doctrine 
down to poſterity, , as the foundation of all laws, which likewiſe all our lawyers admit, 
that if any law, or cuſtom, be contrary to the law of God, of nature, or of reaſon, it 
ought to be looked upon as null and void. Whence it follows, that though it were poſ- 
ſible for you to diſcover any ſtatute, or other public ſanction, which aſcribed to the king 
a tyrannical power, | ſince that would be repugnant to the will of God, to nature, and to 
ight reaſon, you may learn from that general. and primary law of ours, which I have 
juſt now quoted, that it will be null and void. But you will never be able to find that 
any ſuch right of kings has the leaſt foundation in our law. Since it is plain therefore, 
that the power of judicature was originally in the people themſelves, and that the peo- 
ple never did by any royal law part with it to the king, (for the kings of England 
neither uſe to judge any man, nor can by the law do it, otherwiſe than according to 
laws ſettled and agreed to: Fleta, Book 1. Cap. 17.) it follows, that this power remains 
yet whole and entire in the people themſelves. For that it was either never committed 
to the houſe of peers, or if it were, that it may lawfully be taken from them again, 
you yourſelf will not deny. But, It is in the king's power,” you lay, to make a 
village into a borough, and that into a city; and conſequently, the king does in effect 
create thoſe; that conſtitute the Commons Houſe of - Parliament.” But, I ſay, that even 
towns and boroughs are more ancient than kings; and that the people is the people. 
though they ſhould: live in the open fields. And now we are extremely well pleaſed with 
your Angliciſms, COUNTY CQURT, THE TURNE, HUNDRED A: You 
have quickly learnt. to count your hundred Jacobuſſes in Englifn. 
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The next thing you do is to trouble us with a long diſcourſe of the earls and the 
barons, to ſhaw that the king made them all; which we readily grant, and for that rea- 
lon they were moſt commonly at the king's beck; and therefore we have done well to 
take care, that for the future they ſhall not be judges of a free people. You affirm, 
that © the power of calling parliaments as often as he pleaſes, and of diſſolving them 
when he pleaſes, has belonged to the king tiwe out of mind.” Whether ſuch a vile, 
mercenary foreigner as you, who tranſcribe what ſome fugitives dictate to you, or the 
Expreſs letter of our o] laws are more to be credited in this matter, we thall enquire 
hereafter. But ſay you, there is another argument, and an invincible one, to prove 
the power of the kings of England ſuperior to that of the parliament; the king's power | 
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is perpetual and of courſe, whereby he adminiſters the government ſingly without the 
parliament ; that of the parliament is extraordinary, or out of courſe, and limited to Par- 
ticulars only, nor can they enact any thing fo as to be binding in law, without the king.” 
Where does the great force of this argument lie? In the words of - courſe and perpe- 
tual ?? Why, many inferior magiſtrates have an ordinary and perpetual power, thoſe 
whom we call juſtices of peace. Have they therefore the ſupreme power? And I have faid 
already, that the king's power is committed to him, to take care, by interpoſing his au- 
thority, that nothing be done contrary to law, and that he may ſee to the due obſerva- 
tion of our laws, not to top his own upon us: and cenſequently that the king has no power 
out of his courts; nay, all the ordinary power is! rather the people's, who determine all 
controverſies themſelves by juries of twelve men. And hence it is, chat when a malefac- 
tor is aſked at his arraignment, How will you be tried? he anfwers' always,” according 
to law and cuſtom, by God and my country ;“ not by God and the king, or the king's 
deputy. But the authority of the parliament, which indeed and in truth is the ſupreme 
power of the people committed to that ſenate, if it may be called extraordinary, it muſt 
be by reaſon of its eminence and ſuperiority; elſe it is Known they are called Ordines, 
and therefore cannot properly be faid to be extra ordinem, out of order; and if not actu- 
ally, as they ſay, yet virtually they have a perpetual power and authority over all courts 
and ordinary magiſtrates, and that without the king. And now it ſeems our 'barbarous 
terms grate upon your critical ears, forſooth ! whereas, if T had leiſure, or that it were 
worth my while, I could reckon up ſo many barbariſms of yours in this one book, as 
if you were to be chaſtized for them as you deſerve, all the fchool-boys'ferula's in Chriſ- 
tendom would be broken upon you; nor would you receive ſo many pieces of gold as 
that wretched poet did of old, but a great many more boxes o'th'ear. You ſay, It is 
a prodigy more monſtrous than all the moſt abſurd opinions in the world put together, 
that the Bedlams ſhould make a diſtinction betwixt the king's power and his perſon.” 
I will not quote what every author has faid upon this ſubject; but if by the words Per- 
Jonam Regis, you mean what we call in Engliſh, the perſon of the king; Chryſoſtom, 
who was no Bedlam, might have taught you, that it is no abſurd thing to make a diſtinc- 
tion betwixt that and his power; for that father explains the apoſtle's command of be- 
ing ſubject to the higher powers, to be meant of the thing,' the power itſelf, and not of 
the perſons of the magiſtrates. And why may not I ſay that a king, who acts any thing 
contrary to law, acts fo far forth as a private perſon, or a tyrant, and not in the capa- 
city of a king invefted with a legal authority? If you do not know that there may be in 
one and the ſame man more Perſons or Capacities than one, and that thoſe capacities 
may ih thought and conception be ſevered from the man himſelf, you are altogether 
ignorant both of Latin and common ſenſe. But this you ſay to abſolve kings from al! 
fin and guilt ; and that you may make us believe that you are gotten into the chair your- 
ſelf, whick you have pulled the pope out of. The king,” you ſay, © is ſuppoſed not 
capable of committing any crime, becauſe no puniſhment is conſequential upon any 
crime of his.” Whoever therefore is not puniſhed, offends not; it is not the theft, but 
the puniſhment that makes the thief. Salmaſius the Grammarian commits no Solce- 
ciſms now, becauſe he is from under the ferula ; when you have overthrown” the pope, 
Jet theſe, for God's fake, be the canons of your pontificate, or at leaſt your indulgencies, 
whether you ſhall chuſe to be called the high-prieſt St. Tyranny, or St. Slavery. I pals 
by the reproachful language which towards the latter end of the chapter you give the 
ſtate of the commonwealth, and the church of England; it is common to ſuch as you 
are, you contemptible varlet, to rail at thoſe things moſt, that are moſt praiſe-worthy. 
But that I may not ſeem to have aſſerted any thing raſhly concerning the right of the 
Kings of England, or rather concerning the people's right with reſpect to their princes 3 
I will now alledge out of our ancient hiſtories a few things indeed of many, but ſuch as 
will make it evident that the Engliſh lately, tried their king according to the * 
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laws of the realm, and the cuſtoms of their anceſtors. After the Romans quitted this 
iſland, the Britains for about forty years were ſui juris, and without any kings at all. 
Of whom thoſe. they firſt ſer up, ſome they put to death. And for that, Gildas repre- 
hends them, not as you do, for killing their kings, but for killing them uncondemned, 
and (to uſe his own words,) “ Non pro vert examinatione, without enquiring into the 
matter of fact. Vortjgern was for his inceſtuous marriage with his own daughter con- 
demned (as Nennius informs us, the moſt ancient of all our hiſtorians next to Gildas) by 
St. German, and a general council of the Britains,” and his fon Vortimer ſet up in his 
ſtead. This came to paſs not long after St. Auguſtine's death, which is enough to dif- 
cover how futilous you are, to ſay, as you have done, that it was a Pope, and Zachary 
by name, who firſt held the lawfulneſs of Judging kings. About the year of our Lord 
600, Morcantius, who then reigned in Wales, was by Oudeceus biſhop of Llandaff, 
condemned to exile, for the murder of his uncle, though he got the ſentence off by be- 
ſtowing ſome lands upon the church. Come we now ta the Saxons, whoſe laws we have, 
and therefore I ſhall quote none of their precedents Remember that the Saxons were 
of a German extract, who never inveſted their kings with any abſolute, unlimited 
power, but conſulted in a body of the more weight; affairs of government; whence we 
may perceive that in the time of our Saxon anceſtors Parliaments (the name itſelf only 


| excepted) had. the ſupreme authority. The name they gave them, was © Councils of 


Wiſe-men;“ and this in the reign of Ethelbert, of whom Bede ſays, © that he made 
laws in imitation of the Roman laws, cum concilio ſapientum; by the advice, or in a 
council of his wiſe- men.“ So Edwin, king of Northumberland; and Ina king of the 
Weſt-Saxons, haying conſulted with their wiſe-men, and the elders of the people,” 
made new laws. Other laws king Alfred made, © by the advice“ in like manner of“ his 
Wiſe-men ;” and he ſays himſelf, “ that it was by the conſent of them all, that they were 
commanded to be obſerved.” From theſe and many other like places, it is as clear as 
the ſun, that choſen men even from amongſt the common people, were members of the 


ſupreme councils, unleſs we muſt believe that no men are wile, but the nobility. We have 


likewiſe a very ancient book, called the Mirror of Juſtice,” in which we are told, that 
the Saxons, when they firſt ſubdued the Britains, and choſe themſelves kings, required 
in oath of them, to ſubmit to the judgment of the law, as much as any of their ſubjects, 
Cap. 1. Sect. 2. In the fame place it is ſaid, that it is but juſt that the king have his 
peers in parliament, to take cognizance of wrongs done by the king, or the queen; and 
that there was a law made in king Alfred's time, that parliaments ſhould be holden twice 
a year at London, or oftner, if need were : Which law, when through negle& it grew 
into diſuſe, was revived by two ſtatutes in king Edward the Third's time. And in ano- 
ther ancient manuſcript, called © Modus tenendi Parlamenta,” we read thus, If the king 
diſſolve the parliament before they have diſpatched the buſineſs, for which the council 
was ſummoned, he is guilty of perjury ; and ſhall be reputed to have broken his corona- 
tion oath.* For how can he be ſaid to grant thoſe good laws, which the people chuſe, as 
he is ſworn to do, if he hinders the people from chuſing them, either by fummoning par- 
haments ſeldomer, or by diſſolving them ſooner than the public affairs require, or admit? 
And that oath, which the kings of England take at their coronation, has always been 
looked upon by our lawyers, as a moſt ſacred law. And what remedy can be found to. 
obviate the great dangers of the whole ſtate (which is the very end of ſummoning par- 
liaments) if that great and auguſt aſſembly may be diſſolved at the pleaſure many time 
of a filly, head-ſtrong king? To abſent himſelf from them, is certainly lefs than to diſ- 
ſolve them; and yet by our laws, as that Modus lays them down, the king neither can, 
nor ought to abſent himſelf from his parliament; unleſs he be really indiſpoſed in health ; 
nor then neither, till twelve of the peers have been with him to inſpect his body, and 
give the parliament an account of his indiſpoſition. Is this like the carriage of ſervants 
to a maſter ?: On the other hand, the houſe of commons, without whom there can be 
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no parliament held, though ſummoned by the king, may withdraw, and having made a 
ſeceſſion, expoſtulate with the king concerning male-adminiſtration, as the ſame book has 
it. But, which is the greateſt thing of all, amongſt the laws of king Edward, com- 
monly called the Confeſſor, there is one very excellent, relating to the kingly office; 
which office, if the king do not diſcharge as he ought, then, ſays the law, “he ſhall 
not retain ſo much as the name of a king.” And leſt theſe words ſhould not be ſuffici- 
ently underſtood, the example of Chilperic king of France is ſubjoin'd, whom the peo- 
ple for that cauſe depoſed. And that by this law a wicked king is liable to puniſhment, 
that ſword of king Edward, called Curtana, denotes to us, which the earl of Cheſter 
uſed to carry in the ſolemn proceſſion at a coronation z A token, ſays Matthew Paris, 
that he has authority by law to puniſh the king, if he will not do his duty :” and the 
ſword is hardly ever made uſe of but in capital puniſhments. This ſame law, together 
with other laws of that good king Edward, did William the Conqueror ratify in the - 
fourth year of his reign, and in a very full council held at Verulam, confirmed it with 
a moſt ſolemn oath : And by ſo doing, he not only extinguiſhed his right of conqueſt, if 
he ever had any over us, but ſubjected himſelf to be judged according to the tenor of 
this very law. And his ſon Henry ſwore to the obſervance of king Edward's laws, and 
of this amongſt the reſt ; and upon thoſe only terms it was, that he was choſen king, 
while his elder brother Robert was alive. The ſame oath was taken by all ſucceeding 
kings, before they were crowned. Hence our ancient and famous lawyer Bracton, in 
his firſt book, Chap. viii. © There is no king in the caſe,” ſays he, where will rules 
MM | the roaſt, and law does not take place.” And in his third Book, Chap. ix. A king is 
a king ſo long as he rules well; he becomes a tyrant when he oppreſſes the poop com- 
mitted to his charge.” And in the ſame chapter, The king ought to uſe the power 
of law and right, as God's miniſter and vice-gerent ; the power of wrong is the devil's, 
and not God's; when the king turns aſide to do injuſtice, he is the miniſter of the De- 
vil.“ The very ſame words almoſt another ancient lawyer has, who was the author of 
| the book called Fleta ;” both of them remembered that truly royal law of king Edward, 
| | that fundamental maxim in our law, which I have formerly mentioned, by which no- 
| thing is to be accounted a law, that is contrary to the laws of God, or of reaſon; no 
| more than a tyrant can be ſaid to be a king, or a miniſter of the devil- a miniſter of 
*- God. Since therefore the law is chiefly right reaſon, if we are bound to obey a king, 
and a miniſter of God; by the very ſame reaſon, and the very ſame law, we - ought to 
reſiſt a tyrant, and a miniſter of the devil. And becauſe controverſies ariſe oftner 
about names than things, the ſame authors tell us, that a king of England, though he 
have not loſt the name of a king, yet is as liable to be judged, and ought ſo to be, as 
any of the common people. Bratton, Book I. Chap. viii. Fleta, Book 1. Chap. xvii. 
No man ought to be greater than the king in the adminiſtration of juſtice ; but he 
himſelf ought to be as little as the leaſt in receiving juſtice, fi peccat, if he offend.” 
Others read it, ſi petat. Since our kings therefore are liable to be judged, whether by 
the name of tyrants, or of kings, it muſt not be difficult to aſſign their legal judges. 
Nor will it be amiſs to conſult the ſame authors upon that point. Bracton, Book I. 
Chap. xvi. Fleta, Book I. Chap. 17. * The king has his ſuperiors in the government; 
the law, by which he is made king; and his court, to wit, the earls, and the barons: 
Comites (earls) are as much as to ſay, companions z and he that has a companion, has a 
maſter z and therefore, if the king will be without a bridle, that is, not govern by law, 
| | 5 they ought to bridle him.“ That the commons are comprehended in the word barons, 
N has been ſhown already; nay, and in the books of our ancient laws they are frequently 
faid to have been called peers of parliament : and eſpecially in the Modus tenendi, &c. 
There ſhall be choſen” (ſays that book) <* out of all the peers: of the realm, five and 
| twenty perſons, of whom five ſhall be knights, five citizens, and five burgeſſes; and 
| two knights of a county, have a greater vote in granting and rejecting than the enn | 
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earl in England.” And it is but reaſonable they ſhould,' for they vote for a whole 
county, &c. the earls for themſelves only. And who can but perceive that thoſe Patent 
Earls, whom you call earls made by writ (ſince we have now none that hold their earl- 
doms by tenure) are very unfit perſons to try the king, who conferred their honours upon 

them? Since therefore by our law, as appears by that old book, called “ä the Mirror, 
the king has his peers, who in parliament have cognizance of wrongs done by the king 
to any of his people; and ſince it is notoriouſly known, that the meaneſt man in the 
kingdom may even in inferior courts have the benefit of the law againſt the king himſelf, 
in caſe of any injury, or wrong ſuſtained ; how much more conſonant to juſtice, how 
much more neceſſary is it, that in caſe the king oppreſs all his people, there ſhould be 
ſuch as have authority not only to reſtrain him, and keep him within bounds, but to 
judge and puniſh him; for that government muſt needs be very ill, and moſt ridicu- 

louſly conſtituted, in which remedy is provided in caſe of little injurigs, done by the 
prince to private perſons, and no remedy, no redreſs for greater, no cafe taken for the 
ſafety of the whole; no proviſion made to the contrary, but that the king may, without 
any law, ruin all his ſubjects, when at the ſame time he cannot by law ſo much as hurt 
any one of them, And ſince I have ſhown that it is neither good manners, nor expe- 
dient, that the Lords ſhould be the King's judges ; it-follows, that the - power of judica- 
ture in that caſe does wholly, and by very good right, belong to the commons, who are 
both peers of the realm, and barons, and have the power and authority of- all the people 
committed to them. For ſince (as we find it expreſly in our written law, which I have 
already cited) the commons together with the king made a good parliament without 
either lords or biſhops, becauſe before either lords or _— had a being, kings held 
parliaments with their commons only; by the very ſame reaſon the commons apart muft 

have the ſovereign power without the king, and a power of judging the king himſelf; 
becauſe before there ever was a king, they in the name of the whole body of the nation 
held counſels and parliaments, had the power of judicature, made laws, and made the 

kings themſelves, not to lord it over the people, but to adminiſter their public affairs, 
Whom if the king, inſtead of ſo doing, ſhall endeavour to injure and oppreſs, our law 
pronounces him from time forward not ſo much as to retain the name of a king, to be 
no ſuch thing as a king; and if he be no king, what need we trouble ourſelves to find 
out peers for him ? For being then by all good men adjudged: to be a tyrant, there are 
none but who are peers good enough for him, and proper enough to pronounce ſentence 
of death upon him judicially. Theſe things being ſo, 1 think I have ſufficiently proved 
what I undertook, by many authorities, and written laws; to wit, that ſince the com- 
mons have authority by very good right to try the king, and ſince they have actually 
tried him, and put him to death, for the miſchief he had done both in church and ſtate, 
and without all hope of amendment, they have done nothing therein but what was juſt 
and regular, for the intereſt of the ſtate, in diſcharging of their truſt, becoming their 
dignity, and according to the laws of the land. And I cannot upon this occaſion, but 
congratulate myſelf with the honour of having had ſuch anceſtors, who founded this go- 
vernment with no leſs prudence, and in as much liberty as the moſt worthy of the ancient 
Romans or Grecians ever founded any of theirs : and they muſt needs, if they have an 

knowledge of our affairs, rejoice over their poſterity, who when they were almoſt redu- 
ced to ſlavery, yet with ſo much wiſdom and courage vindicated and aſſerted the ſtate, 


wang they ſo wiſely founded upon ſo much liberty, from the unruly government of a 
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I Think by this time it is ſufficiently evident, that kings of England may be judged even 


by the laws of England ; and that they have their proper judges, which was the thing to 


be proved. What do you do farther ? (for whereas you repeat many things that you have 


faid before, I do not intend to repeat the anſwers that I have given them) © It is an eaſy 
thing to demonſtrate, even from the nature of the things for which parliaments are ſum- 
moned, that the king is above the parliament. The parliament, (you ſay,) is wont to 
be aſſembled upon weighty affairs, Fic as wherein the ſafety of the kingdom and of the 

people is concerned.” If therefore the king call parliaments together, not for his own con- 

cerns, but thoſe of the nation, nor to ſettle thoſe neither, but by their own conſent, at 
their own diſcretion, what is he more than a miniſter, and as it were an agent 


for the people? ſince without their ſuffrages that are choſen by the people, he cannot enact 


the leaſt thing whatſoever, either with relation to himſelf, or any body elſe ? Which 
proves likewiſe that it is the king's duty to call parliaments whenever the . deſire it; 
ſince the people's, and not the king's concerns, are to be treated of by that aſſembly, and 
to be ordered as they ſee cauſe. For although the king's aſſent be required for faſhion 
ſake, which in leſſer matters, that concerned the welfare of private perſons only, he 
might refuſe, and uſe that form, the king will adviſe ;” yet in thoſe greater affairs that 
concerned the public ſafety, and liberty of the people in general, he had no negative 


voice: for it would have been againſt his coronation-oath to deny his aſſent in ſuch caſes, 
which was as binding to him as any law could be, and againſt the chief article of Magna 


Charta, cap. 29. We will not deny to any man, nor will we delay to render to every man 
right and juſtice.” Shall it not be in the king's power to deny juſtice, and ſhall it be in 


his power to deny the enacting of juſt laws? Could he not deny juſtice to any particular 
| perſon, and could he to all his people? Could he not do it in inferior courts, and 


could he in the ſupreme court of all? Or, can any king be ſo arrogant as to pretend to 
know what is juſt and profitable better than the whole body of the people ? Eſpecially, 


| fince he is ereated and choſen for this very end and purpoſe, to do juſtice to all,” as Brac- 
ton ſays, lib. iii. c. 9. that is, to do juſtice according to ſuch laws as the poopie agree 


upon. Hence is what we find in our records, 7 H. IV. Rott. Parl. num. 39. The king 
has no prerogative that derogates from juſtice and equity. And formerly when ,kings 
have refuſed to confirm acts of parliament, to wit, Magna Charta, and ſome others, our 
anceſtors have brought them to it by forge of arms. And yet our lawyers never were of 
opinion that thoſe laws were leſs valid, or leſs binding, fince the king was forced to aſſent 


to no more than what he ought in juſtice to have aſſented to voluntarily, and without con- 
ſtraint. Whilſt you go about to prove that kings of other nations have been as much 


under the power of their ſenates or councils, as our kings were, you do not argue us into 
flavery, but them into liberty. In which you do but that over again, that you have 


from the very beginning of your diſcourſe, and which ſome ſilly Leguleians now and then 


do, to argue unawares, againſt their own clients. But you ſay, “We confeſs that the 


king, wherever he be, yet is ſuppoſed ſtill to be preſent in his parliament by virtue of his 
power; inſomuch, that whatever is tranſacted there, is ſuppoſed to be done by the king 


| himſelf :” And then as if you had got ſome petty bribe or ſmall morſe], and tickled with 


the remembrance of your purſe of gold, We take,” ſay you, what they give us * 


anqd take a halter then, for I am ſure you deſerve it. But we do not give it for granted, 
vwqhich is the thing you thought would follow from thence, That therefore that court 
acts only by virtue of a delegated power from the king.” For when we ſay that the regal 


power, be it what it will, cannot be abſent from the parliament, do we thereby acknow- 


Icdge that power to be ſupreme? Does not the king's authority ſeem rather to be a 
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ferred to the parliament, and, as being the leſſer of the two, to be compriſed in the 
greater? Certainly, if the parliament may reſcind the king's acts whether he will or no, 
and revoke privileges granted by him, to whomſoever they be granted: if they may 
| ſet bounds to his prerogative, as they ſee cauſe, if they may regulate his yearly revenue, 
and the expences of his court, his retinue, and generally all the concerns of his houſhold ; 
if they may remove his moſt intimate friends and counſellors, and, as it were, pluck them 
out of his boſom, and bring them to condign puniſhment ; Finally, if any ſubject may 
by law appeal from the king to the parliament (all which things, that they may lawſully 
be done, and have been frequently practiſed, both our hiſtories and records, and the moſt 
eminent of our lawyers aſſure us) I ſuppoſe no man in his right wits will deny the autho- 
rity of the parliament to be ſuperior to that of the king. For even in an Interregnum 
the authority of the parliament is in being, and (than which nothing is more common 
in our hiſtories) they have often made a free choice of a ſucceſſor, without any regard to 
a hereditary deſcent, In ſhort, the parliament. is the ſupreme council' of. the nation, 
conſtituted and appointed by a moſt free people, and armed with ample power and au- 
thority, for this end and purpoſe; viz. to conſult together upon the moſt weighty af- 
fairs of the kingdom; the king was created to put their laws in execution. Which thin 
after the parliament themſelves had declared in a public edict (for ſuch is the juſtice of 
their proceedings, that of their own accord they have been willing to give an account of 
their actions to other nations, ) is it not prodigious, that ſuch a pitiful fellow as you are, 
a man of no authority, of no credit, of no figure in the world, a meer Burgundian 
ſlave, ſhould have the impudence to accuſe the parliament of England, aſſerting by a 
public inſtrument their own and their country's right, “of a deteſtable and horrid im- 
poſture?” Your country may be aſhamed, you raſcal, to have brought forth a little in- 
conſiderable fellow of ſuch profligate impudence. But perhaps you have ſomewhat to 
tell us that may be for our good: Go on, we will hear you. What laws,” ſay you, 
<« can a parliament enact, in which the biſhops are not preſent ?” Did you then, you mad- 
man, expel the order of biſhops out of the church to introduce them into the ſtate ? 
O wicked wretch | who ought to be delivered over to Satan, whom the church ought to for- 
bid her communion, as being a hypocrite, and an atheiſt, and no civil ſociety of men to ac- 
knowledge as a member, being a public enemy, and a plague-ſore to the common liberty of 
mankind ; who, where the goſpel fails you, endeavour to prove out of Ariſtotle, Halicarnaſ- 


ſeus, and then from ſome popiſh authorities of the moſt corrupt ages, that the king of Eng- 


land is the head of the church of England, to the end that you may, as far as in you lies, 
bring in the biſhops again, his intimates and table-companions, grown fo of late, to rob and 
tyrannize in the church of God, whom God himſelf has depoſed and degraded, whoſe 
very order you had. heretofore aſſerted in print that it ought to be rooted out of the 
world, as deſtructive of and pernicious to the chriſtian religion. What apoſtate did ever 
ſo ſhamefully and wickedly deſert as this man has done, I do not fay his own, which 
indeed never was any, but the chriſtian doctrine which he had formerly aſſerted ? “ The 
biſhops being put down, who under the king, and by his permiſſion held plea of eccle- 
ſiaſtical cauſes, upon whom,” ſay you, © will that juriſdiction devolve?“ O villain ! have 
ſome regard at leaſt to your own conſcience ; remember before it be too late, if at leaſt 
this admonition. of mine come not too late, remember that this mocking the holy ſpiric 
of God is an inexpiable crime, and will not be left unpuniſhed. Stop at laſt, and ſet 
bounds to your fury, leſt the wrath of God lay hold upon you ſuddenly, for endea- 
vouring to deliver the flock of God, his anointed ones that are not to be touched, to 
enemies and cruel tyrants, to be cruſhed and trampled on again, from whom himſelf 
by a high and ſtretched-out arm had ſo lately delivered them; and from whom you 
yourſelt maintained that they ought. to be delivered, I know. not whether for any good 
of theirs, or in order to the hardening of your own heart, and to further your own 
damnation, If the biſhops have no right to lord it over the church, certainly * 
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leſs have kings, whatever the laws of men may be to the contrary. For they that know 
any thing of the goſpel know thus much, that the government of the church is altoge- 
ther divine and ſpiritual, and no civil conſtitution. Whereas you ſay, that “ in ſecular 
affairs, the kings of England have always had the ſovereign power;“ our laws do abun. 
dantly declare that to be falſe. Our courts of juſtice are erected and ſuppreſſed, not b 

the king's authority, but that of the parliament ; and yet in any of them, the meinen 
ſubject might go to law with the king: nor is it a rare thing for the judges to give judg- 
ment againſt him, which if the king ſhould endeavour to obſtruct by any prohibition, 
mandate, or letters, the judges were bound by law, and by their oaths not to obey him, 
but to reject ſuch inhibitions as null and void in law. The king could not impriſon 
any man, or ſeize his eſtate as forfeited ; he could not puniſh any man, not ſummoned 
to appear in court, where not the king, but the ordinary judges gave ſentence z which 
they frequently did, as J have ſaid, againſt the king. Hence our Bracton, lib. 3. cap. 
9. The regal power,” ſays he, © is according to law; he has no power to do any wrong, 
nor can the king do any thing but what the law warrants.” Thoſe lawyers that you 
have conſulted, men that have lately fled their country, may tell you another tale, and 
"acquaint you with ſome ſtatutes, not very ancient neither, but made in king Edward 
TV. king Henry VI. and king Edward VIth's days; but they did not conſider, that 
what power ſoever thoſe ſtatutes gave the king, was conferred upon him by authority of 
_ parliament, ſo that he was beholden to them for it; and the ſame power that conferred 
It, might at pleaſure reſume it. How comes it to paſs that fo acute a In as you, 
ſhould ſuffer yourſelf to be impoſed upon to that degree, as to make uſe of that very 
argument to prove the king's power to be abſolute and ſupreme, than which nothing 
-proves more clearly, that it is ſubordinate to that of the parliament ? Our records of 
the greateſt authority with us, declare, that our kings owe all their power, not to any 
right of inheritance, of conqueſt, or ſucceſſion, but to the people. So in the parliament 
rolls of king Hen; 4. numb. 108. we read, that the kingly office and power was grant- 
ed by the commons to king Henry IV. and before him, to his predeceſſor king Richard 
II. juſt as kings uſe to grant commiſſioners places, and lieutenantſhips to their deputies, 
by edicts and patents. Thus the houſe of commons ordered exprefly to be entred upon 
record, That they had granted to king Richard to uſe the ſame good liberty that the 
kings of England before him had uſed :? Which becauſe that king abuſed to the ſubver- 
ſion of the laws, and “ contrary to his oath at his coronation,” the ſame perſons that 
granted him that power, took: it back again, and depoſed him. The ſame men, as ap- 
pzars by the ſame record, declared in open parliament, * That having confidence in the 
prudence and moderation of king Henry the IVth, they will and enact, That he enjoy 
the ſame royal authority that his anceſtors enjoyed.“ Which if it had been any other than 
in the nature of a truſt, as this was, either thofe houſes of parliament were fooliſh and 
vain, to give what was none of their own, or thoſe kings that were willing to receive as 
from them, what was already theirs, were too injurious both to themſelves and their 
poſterity ; neither of which is likely. A third part of the regal power” ſay you, is 
converſant about the militia ; this the kings of England have uſed to order and govern, 
without fellow or competitor.” This is as falſe as all the reſt that you have taken upon 
the credit of fugitives: For in the firſt place, both our own hiſtories, and thoſe. of 
foreigners, that have been any whit exact in the relation of our affairs, declare, that the 
making of peace and war, always did belong to the parliament. And the laws of St. 
Edward, which our kings were bound to ſwear that they would maintain, make this 
appear beyond all exception, in the chapter De Heretochiis,” viz. That there were 
certain officers appointed in every province and county throughout the kingdom, that 
were called Heretochs, in Latin Duces, Commanders of armies, that were to command 
the forces of the ſeveral counties,“ not for the honour of the crown only, but for the 
good of the realm. And they were choſen by the general council, and in the nm 
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counties at public aſſemblies of the inhabitants, as ſheriffs ought to be choſen.“ Whence 
it is evident, that the forces of the kingdom, and the commanders of thoſe forces, were 
anciently, and ought to be ſtil], not at the king's command, but at the people's ; and 


that this moſt reaſonable and juſt law obtained in this kingdom of ours, no leſs than 


heretofore it did in the commonwealth of the Romans. Concerning which, it will not 
be amiſs to hear what Cicero ſays, Philip 1. All the legions, all the forces of the com- 
monwealth, whereſoever they are, are the people of Rome's ; nor are thoſe legions that 
deſerted the conſul Antonius, ſaid to have been Antony's, but the commonwealth's. le- 


gions.“ This very law of St. Edward, together with the reſt, did William the conque- 


- ror, at the deſire and inſtance of the people, confirm by oath, and added over and above, 


cap. 56, ,* That all cities, boroughs, caſtles, ſhould be ſo watched every night, as the 
ſheriffs, the aldermen, and other magiſtrates, ſhould think meet for the ſafety of the 
kingdom.“ And in the 6th law, * Caſtles, boroughs, and cities, were firſt built for the 
defence of the people, and therefore ought to be maintained free and entire, by all ways 
and means.“ What then? Shall towns and places of ſtrength in times of peace be guard- 
ed acainſt thieves and robbers by common councils of the ſeveral places; and ſhall the 


not be defended in dangerous times of war, againſt both domeſtic and foreign hoſtility, 


by the common council. of the whole nation ? If this be not granted, there can be no 


Freedom, no Integrity, no reaſon in the guarding of them; nor ſhall we obtain any of 


thoſe ends, for which the law itſelf tells us, that towns and fortreſſes were at firſt founded. 


Indeed our anceſtors were willing to put any thing into the king's power, rather than 


their arms, and the garriſons of their towns; conceiving that to be neither better nor 
worſe, than betraying their liberty to the fury and exorbitency of their princes. Of 
which there are ſo very many inſtances in our hiſtories, and thoſe ſo generally known, 
that it would be ſuperfluous to mention any of them here. But “the king owes pro- 
tection to his ſubjects ; and how can he protect them, unleſs he have men and arms at 


command?“ But, ſay I, he had all this for the good of the kingdom, as has been ſaid, 


not for the deſtruction of his people, and the ruin of the kingdom: Which in king 
Henry the IIId's time, one Leonard, a learned man in thoſe days, in an aſſembly of 


biſhops, told Ruſtandus, the pope's nuncio and the king's POE in theſe words; 


All churches are the pope's, as all temporal things are ſaid to be the king's, for de- 
fence and protection, not his in propriety and ownerſhip, as we ſay; they are his to 
defend, not to deſtroy, The aforementioned law of St. Edward, is to the ſame purpoſe; 
and what does this import more than a truſt ? Does this look like abſolute power ? Such 


a kind of power a commander of an army always has, that is, a delegated power; and 
yet both at home and abroad he is never the leſs able to defend the people that chuſe 


him. Our parliaments would anciently have contended with our kings about their liberty 


and the laws of St. Edward, to very little purpoſe; and it would have been an unequal | 


match betwixt the kings and them, if they had been of opinion, that the power of the ſword 
belonged to him alone: for how unjuſt laws ſoever their kings would have impoſed upon them, 
their Charter, though never ſo great, would have been a weak defence againſt force, But 
ſay you, What would the parliament be the better for the militia, ſince without the 
king's aſſent they cannot raiſe the leaſt farthing from the people towards the maintaining 
it?” Take you no thought for that : For in the firſt place you go upon a falſe ſuppoſi- 
tion, © that parliaments cannot impoſe taxes without the king's aſſent,” upon the people 
that ſend them, and whoſe concerns they undertake. In the next place, you that are ſo 
officious an enquirer into other mens matters, cannot but have heard, that the people of 
their own accord, by bringing in their plate to be melted down, raiſed a great ſum of money 


towards the carrying on of this war againſt the king. Then you mention the largeneſs 


of our king's revenue: You mention over and over again five hundred and forty thou- 
ſands : That * thoſe of our kings that have been eminent for their bounty and liberality, 
have uſed to give large boons out of their own patrimony.“ This you were glad to hear; 
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it was by this charm, that thoſe traitors to their country allured you, as Balaam the 


prophet was enticed of old, to curſe the people of God, and exclaim againſt the judicial 


diſpenſations of his providence. You fool ! what was that unjuſt and violent king the 


better for ſuch abundance of wealth? What are you the better for it? Who have been 
no partaker of any part of it, that I'can hear of (how great hopes ſoever you may have 
conceived of being vaſtly enriched by it) but only of a hundred pieces of gold, in a 
purſe wrought with beads. Take that reward of thine iniquity, Balaam, which thou 
haſt loved, and enjoy it. You go on to play the fool; © the ſetting up of a ſtandard is 
a prerogative that belongs to the king only.” How ſo? Why becauſe Virgil tells us in 
his ZEneis, that Turnus ſet up a ſtandard on the top of the tower at Laurentum, for 
an enſign of war.“ And do not you know, Grammarian, that every general of an army 
does the ſame thing? But, ſays Ariſtotle, © The king muſt always be provided of a mi- 
litary power, that he may be able to defend the laws; and therefore the king muſt be 


ſtronger than the whole body of the people.“ This man makes conſequences juſt as 


Ocnus does ropes in hell; which are of no uſe but to be eaten by aſſes. For a number 
of ſoldiers given to rhe king by the people, is one thing; and the ſole power of the 


militia is quite another thing; the latter, Ariſtotle does not allow that Kings ought to be 


maſters of, and that in this very place which you have quoted : He ought,” ſays he, 
to have ſo many armed men about him, as to make him ſtronger than any one man, 
than many men got t gether; but he muſt not be ſtronger than all the people.“ Polit. lib. 
3. cap. 4. Elſe inſtead of protecting them, it would be in his power to ſubject both people 
and laws to himſelf. For this is the difference betwixt a king and a tyrant: A king, by 


conſent of the ſenate and people, has about him ſo many armed men, as to enable him to 
_ reſiſt enemies, and ſuppreſs ſeditions. A tyrant, againſt the will both of ſenate and 


people, gets as great a number as he can, either of enemies, or profligate ſubjects, to 
ſide with him againſt the ſenate and the people. The parliament therefore allowed the 


king, as they did whatever he had beſides, the ſetting up of a Standard ; not to wage war 


againſt his own people, but to defend them againſt ſuch as the parliament ſhould declare 
enemies to the ſtate : If he acted otherwiſe, himſelf was to be accounted an enemy; ſince 
according to the very law of St. Edward, or according to a more ſacred law than that, 


che law of nature itſelf, he loſt the name of a king, and was no longer ſuch. Whence - 
Cicero in his Philip. He forfeits his command in the army, and intereſt in his govern- 


ment, that employs them againſt the ſtate.” Neither could the king compel thoſe that 
held of him by knight-ſervice, to ſerve him in any other war, than ſuch as was made by 
conſent of parliament ; which is evident by many ſtatutes. So for cuſtoms and other 
ſubſidies for the maintenance of the navy, the king could not exact them without an 
act of parliament ; as was reſolved about twelve years ago, by the ableſt of our lawyers, 


When the king's authority was at the height. And long before them, Forteſcue, an 
eminent lawyer, and chancellor to king Henry the Sixth, The king of England,“ ſays 


he,“ can neither alter the laws, nor exact ſubſidies without the people's conſent.“ Nor 
can any teſtimonies be brought from antiquity, to-prove the kingdom of England to have 


been merely regal. The king, ſays Bratton, has a juriſdiction over all his ſubjects; 


that is, in his courts of juſtice, where juſtice is adminiſtred in the king's, name indeced, 
but according to our own laws. All are ſubject to the king ;* that is, every particular 
man is; and ſo Bracton explains himſelf in the places that I have cited, What 


follows is but turning the ſame ſtone over and over again; (at which ſport J 


believe you are able to tire Siſiphus himſelf, and is ſufficiently anſwered by what has 
been ſaid already. For the reſt, if our parliaments have ſometimes complimented good 
kings with ſubmiſſive expreſſions, tho' neither ſavouring of flattery nor ſlavery, thoſe 
are not to be accounted due to tyrants, nor ought to prejudice the people's right : good 
manners and civility do not infringe liberty. Whereas you cite out of Sir Edward Coke 


ahd others, that the kingdom of England is an abſolute kingdom; that is ſaid with re- 


ſpect 
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ſpect to any foreign prince, or the emperor; becauſe as Cambden ſays, It is not under 
the patronage of the emperor : but both of them affirm that the government of England 
reſides not in the king alone, but in a body politic.” Whence Forteſcue, in his book 
de Laud. Leg. Ang. cap. 9. The king of England,” ſays he, governs his people, not 
by a merely regal, but a political power ; for the Engliſh are governed by laws of their 
own making.“ Foreign authors were not ignorant of this: Hence Philip, de Comines, a 
grave author, in the Fifth Book of his Commentaries, * Of all the Esa of the 
earth, ſays he, that I have any knowledge of, there is none in my opinion, where the 
government is more moderate, where the king has leſs power of hurting his people, than in 
England.“ Finally, «It is ridiculous,” ſay you, - for them to affirm that kingdotns were 
ancienter than kings; which is as much as if they ſhould ſay, that there was light before the 
ſun was created.” But with your good leave, Sir, we do not ſay that kingdoms, but that the 
people were before kings. In the mean time, who can be more ridiculous than you, who 
deny there was light before the ſun had a being ? You pretend to a curioſity in other men's 
matters, and have forgot the very firſt things that were taught you. You wonder how 
they that have ſeen the king fit upon his throne, at a ſeſſion of parliament (ſub aureo & ſerico- 
Cœlo, under a golden and ſilken heaven) under a canopy of ſtate, ſhould fo much as make a 
queſtion whether the majeſty reſided in him, or in the parliament ? They are certainly hard 
of belief, whom ſo lucid an argument coming down from heaven, cannot convince. Which 
golden heaven, you, like a ſtoic, have fo devoutly and ſeriouſly gazed upon, that you 
ſeem to have forgot what kind of heaven Moſes and Ariſtotle deſcribe to us; for you 
deny that there was any light in Moſes's heaven before the ſun ; and in Ariſtotle's you 
make three temperate zones. Hpw many zones you obſerved in that golden and allen 
heaven of the king's, I know not; but I know you got one zone (a purſe) well tempered 
with a hundred golden ſtars by your aſtronomy. F 
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IN CE this whole controverſy, whether concerning the right of kings in general, or 
chat of the king of England in particular, is rendred difficult and intricate, rather 
by the obſtinacy of parties, than by the nature of the thing itſelf ; I hope they that prefer 
truth before the intereſt of a faction, will be ſatisfied with what I have alledged out of the 
law of God, the laws of nations, and the municipal laws of my own country, that a king 
of England may be brought to trial, and put to death. As for thoſe whoſe minds are 
either blinded · with ſuperſtition, or ſo dazled with the ſplendor and grandeur of a court, 
that magnanimity and true liberty do not appear ſo glorious to them, as they are in 
themſelves, it will be in vain to contend with them, either by reaſon and arguments, or 
examples. But you, Salmaſius, ſeem very abſurd, as in every other part of your book, 
ſo particularly in this, who tho? you rail perpetually at the Independents, and revile 
them with all the terms of reproach imaginable, yet aſſert to the higheſt degree that can 
be, the Independency of a king, whom you defend; and will not allow him to © owe 
his ſovereignty. to the people, bur to his deſcent.” And whereas in the beginning of your 
book you complained that he was put to plead for his life,” here you complain, © that 
he periſhed without being heard to ſpeak for himſelf.” But if you have a mind to look 
into the hiſtory of his trial, which is very faithfully publiſhed in French, it may be you'll 
be of another opinion. Whereas he had liberty given him. for ſome days together, to 
ſay what he could for himſelf, he made uſe of it not to clear himſelf of the crimes laid 
to his charge, but to diſprove the authority of his judges, and the judicature that he was 
called betore. And whenever a criminal is either mute, or ſays nothing to the purpoſe, 
there is no injuſtice in condemning him without hearing him, if his crimes are notorious, 


and publickly known. If you ſay that Charles died as he lived, I agree with you: If you. 
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ſay that he died piouſly, holily, and at eaſe, you may remember that his grandmother 
Mary, queen of Scots, an infamous woman, died on a ſcaffold with as much outward 
appearance of piety, ſanctity, and conſtancy, as he did. And leſt you ſhould aſcribe 
too much to that preſence of mind which ſome common malefactors have ſo great a 
meaſure of at their death ; many times deſpair, and a hardned heart puts on as it were a 
vizor of courage; and ſtupidity, a ſhew of quiet and tranquility of mind : Sometimes 
the worſt of men deſire to appear good, undaunted, innocent, and now and then reli- 
gious, not only in their life, but at their death; and in ſuffering death for their villanies, 
uſe to act the laſt part of their hypocriſy and cheats, .with all the ſhow imaginable ; and 
like bad poets or ſtage - players, are very ambitious of being clapped at the end of the 
play. Now,“ you ſay, © you are come to enquire who they chiefly were, that gave 
ſentence againſt the king.” Whereas it ought firſt to be enquired into, how you, a 
foreigner, and a French vagabond, came to have any thing to do to raiſe a queſtion 
about our affairs, to which you are ſo much a ſtranger? And what reward induced you 
to it? But we know enough of that, and who ſatisfied your curioſity in theſe 
matters- of ours; even thoſe fugitives, and traitors to their country, that could eaſily 
hire ſuch a vain fellow as you, to ſpeak ill of us. Then an account in writing, of the 
ſtate of our affairs, was put into your hands by ſome hair-brained, half proteſtant, half 
papiſt chaplain or other, or by ſome ſneaking courtier, and you were put to tranſlate it 
into Latin; out of that you took theſe narratives, which, if you pleaſe, well examine 
a little: Not the hundred thouſandth part of the people conſented to this ſentence of 
condemnation.” What were the reſt x, the people then that ſuffered ſo great a thing 
to be tranſacted againſt their will? Were they ſtocks and ſtones, were they mere trunks. 
of men only, or ſuch images of Britains, as Virgil deſcribes to have been wrought in 


Purpurea intexti tollunt aulea Britanni. 
And Britains interwove held up the purple hangings. 


For you deſcribe no true Britains, but painted ones, or rather needle-wrought men in- 
ſtead of them. Since therefore it is a thing ſo incredible that a warlike nation ſhould be 
ſubdued by ſo few, and thoſe of the dregs of the people (which is the firſt thing that 
' occurs in your narrative) that appears in the very nature of the thing itſelf to be moſt 
falſe. * The biſhops were turned out of the houſe of lords by the parliament itſelf.” 
The more deplorable is your madneſs (for are not you yet ſenſible that you rave) to com- 
plain of their being turned out of the parliament, whom you yourſelf in a large book 
endeavour to prove ought to be turned out of the Church. One of the ſtates of par- 
liament, to wit, the houſe of lords, conſiſting of dukes, earls, and viſcounts, was re- 
moved.“ And deſervedly were they removed; for they were not deputed to fit there 
by any town or county, but repreſented themſelves only; they had no right over the 
people, but (as if they had been ordained for that very purpoſe) uſed frequently to 
' oppoſe their rights and liberties. They were created by. the king, they were his com- 
anions, his ſervants, and as it were, ſhadows of him. He being removed, it was ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould be reduced to the ſame level with the body of the people, from 
amongſt whom they took their riſe. © One part of the parliament, and that 
the worſt of all, ought not to have aſſumed that power of judging and condemning 
the king.” But I have told you already, that the houſe of commons was not only the 
chief part of our parliament, while we had kings, but was a perfect and. entire parlia- 
ment of itſelf, without the temporal lords, much more without the biſhops. But, 
ce the whole houſe of commons themſelves were not admitted to have to do with the trial | 
of the king.” To wit, that part of them was not admitted, that openly revolted to him 
in their minds and counſels ; whom, tho' they ſtiſed him their king, yet they had ſo 


often acted againſt, as an enemy. The parliament of England, and ne 
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from the parliament of Scotland, on the 1 3th of January, 164.5, wrote to the king, in 
anſwer to a letter of his, by which he deſired a deceitful truce, and that he might treat 

with them at London; that they could not admit him into that city, till he had made 
the deaths of {0 many: of his ſubjects ſlain by his order; and till he had agreed to a true 

and firm peace upon ſuch terins as the parhaments of both kingdoms had offered him ſo 
often already, and ſhould offer him again. He on the other hand either refuſed to hear, 
or by ambiguous anſwers eluded their juſt and equal propoſals, tho moſt humbly pre- 
ſented to him ſeven times over. The parliament at laſt, after ſo many years patience, 
leſt the king ſhould overturn the ſtate by his wiles and delays, when in priſon, which he 
could not ſubdue in the field, and leſt the vanquiſhed enemy, pleaſed with our diviſions, 
ſhould recover himſelf, and triumph unexpectedly over his conquerors, vote that for the 
future they would have no regard to him, that they would ſend him no more propoſals, 
nor receive any from him: After which vote, there were found even ſome mem- 
bers of parliament, who out of the hatred they bore that invincible army, whoſe 
glory they envied, and which they would have had diſbanded, and ſent home with diſ- 
grace, after they had deſerved ſo well of their nation, and out of a ſervile compliance 
with ſome ſeditious miniſters, finding their opportunity, when many, whom they knew 
to be otherwiſe minded than themſelves, having been ſent by the houſe itſelf. to ſuppreſs 
the Preſbyterians, who began already to be turbulent, were abſent in the ſeveral counties, 
with a ſtrange levity, not to ſay perfidiouſneſs, vote that that inveterate enemy of the 
ſtate, Who had nothing of a king but the name, without giving any ſatisfaction or ſecu- 
rity, ſhould be brought back to London, and reſtored to his dignity and government, as 
if he had deſerved well of the nation by what he had done. So that they preferred the 
king before their religion, their liberty, and that very celebrated covenant of theirs. 

What did they do in the mean time, who were ſound themſelves, and ſaw ſuch perni- 

cious councils on foot? Qught they therefore to have been wanting to the nation, and not 

provide for its ſafety, becauſe the infection had ſpread itſelf even in their own houſe? 

But, who ſecluded thoſe ill affected members? The Engliſh army, you ſay: So that 
it was not an army of foreigners, but of moſt valiant, and faithful, honeſt natives, whoſe 

officers for the moſt part were members of parliament; and whom thoſe good ſecluded 

members would have ſecluded their country, and baniſhed into Ireland; while in the 
mean time the Scots, whoſe alliance began to be doubtful, had very conſiderable forces 
in four of our Northern counties, and kept garriſons in the beſt towns of thoſe parts, and 
had the king himſelf in cuſtody; whilſt they likewiſe encouraged the tumultuating of 
thoſe of their own faction, who did more than threaten the parliam̃ent, both in city and 
country, and 8 means not only a civil, but a war with Scotland too ſhortly 
after brake out. If it has been always counted praiſe-worthy in private men to aſſiſt 
the ſtate, and promote the public good, whether by advice or action; our army ſure was 
in no fault, who being mas why" by the parliament to come to town, obeyed and came, 
and when they were come, quelled with eaſe the faction and uproar of the king's party, 
who ſometimes threatened the houſe itſelf, - For things were brought to that paſs, that of 
neceſſity either we muſt; be run down by them, or they by us. They had on their fide 
moſt of the ſhopkeepers and handicrafts-men of London, and generally thoſe of the 
miniſters, - that were moſt factious. On our ſide was the army, whoſe fidelity, modera- 
tion, and courage were ſufficiently known. It being in our power by their means to re-. 
tain our liberty, our ſtate, our common ſafety, do you think we had not been fools to 
have loſt all by our negligence and folly? They who had had places of command in the 
king's army, after their party were ſubdued, had laid dowp their arms indeed againſt 
their wills, but continued enemies to us in their hearts; and they flocked to town, and 
were here watching all opportunities of renewing the war. With theſe men, tho”, they 
were the greateſt enemies they had in the world, and thirſted after their blood, did the 

Preſbyterians, becauſe they were not permitted to exerciſe a civil, as well as an eccleſiaſti- 
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| worthy of what they had formerly both ſaid and done; and they came to that ſpleen” at laſt, 
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cal juriſdiction over all others, hold ſotret correſpondence, and took meaſures; very un- 


that they would rather enthral themſelves to the king again, than admit their own brethren 
to ſhare in their: liberty, hich they like wiſe had purchaſed at che price of their 6wn 
blood; they choſe rather to be lorded over once more by a tyrant/ polluted: with the 
blood of ſo many of his bm ſubjects, and ho uns enraged, and breatbed out nothin 
but revenge againſt thoſe of them that were left, than enduve their brethren and friends to 
be upon the ſquare with them. The Independents, as they are called were the bnly 
men, that from firſt to laſt kept to their point, and knew what uſe to make of their 
victory. They refuſed (and wiſdly, in my opinion) to make him king again being then 
an enemy; who when he was their king, bad made himſeif their enemy Nor werd the 
ever the leſs averſe to a peace, but they veryrprudentiy dreaded. a. ne. war, er a per 
petual ſlavery under the name of a peace. To load our army wirk the more eproaches, 
you begin a filly confuſed narrative of our affairs; in which, tho d find many chings 
falſe, many things frivolous, many things laid to our charge, for which we rather merit; 
yet I think it will be to no purpoſe for me to ite a true relation, in anſwer to your falſe 
one. For you and I are arguing, not writing hiſtories, and both ſides will believe our 
reaſons, but not our narrative; and indeed the nature of tha things themſelves is ſuch; 
that they cannot be related as they ought to be, but in a ſet hiſtery ; o that I think it 
better, as Saluſt ſaid of Carthage, rather to ſay nothing at all, than to ſay but a little of 
things of this weight and importance. Nay, and 1 ſcorn ſo much as to mentien the 
Praiſes of great men, and of Almighty God himſelf (who in ſo wonderful a courſe of 
affairs ought to be frequently acknowledged) amongſt your flanders andiveproaches; Pl 
therefore only pick out ſuch things as ſecm to have any ich of argument. Tu tay, 
«the Engliſh and Scots promiſed hy a folemh:covenant, to preſerue ehe majeſty oftheking.” 
But you omit uPon what terms they promiſed it;; to wit, if it might conſiſt wWitkthe ſafety 
of their religion and their liberty. To both which, religion and liberty, that king 
was ſo averſe to his laſt breath, and watched all opportunities of gaining advantages 
upon them, that it was evident that his life was dangerous to their religion, and 
the certain ruin of their liberty. But then you fall upon the king's) jvdges again: If 
we conſider the thing aright, the concluſion oſ this abominable action muſt be imputed 
to the Independents, yet ſo as the Preſbyterians may juſtly challenge the glory of its 
beginning and progreſs.” Hark, ye Preſbyterians, what good has it done you? How is 
your innocence and loyalty. the more cleared by your ſeeming ſo much to abhor tbe 
putting the king to death? You yourſelves, in the opinion of this everlaſting talkative 
advocate of the king, your “ accuſer, went more than half. way towards it; you were 
ſeen acting the fourth act and more, in this tragedy; you may juſtly be charged with the 
king's death, fince you ſhewed the way to it; it was you and only you that laid his head 
upon the block.” Wo be to you in the firſt place, if ever Charles his poſterity reeover 
the crown of England; aſſure yourſelves, you are like to be put in the Black liſt. But: 
pay your. vows to God, and love your brethren who. have delivered you, who have pre- 
vented that calamity from falling upon you, who-have ſaved you from inevitable ruin, 
tho” againſt yaur own wills. You are -aceuſed' likewiſe for: that “ forme years ago you. 
endeavoured by ſundry petitions to leſſen the king's authority, that you publiſhed eme 
ſcandalous expreſſions of the king himſelf in che papers you preſented him with in the 
name of the parliament; to wit, in that declaration of the lords and commons of the 
26th of May. 1642, you declared openly in ſome mad poſitions: that breathed nothing, 
but rebeilion, what your thoughts were of. the king's authority: Hotham by order of 
parliament ſhut the gates of Hull againſt the king; you had a mind to make à trial by 
this firſt act of rebellion. how much the king would bear.” What could this man fay 
more, if it were his deſign to reconeile the minds of all Engliſhmen to one another, and 
alienate them wholly from the king ? for he gives them here to underſtand, that if ever 
the king be brought back, they muſt not only expect to be puniſhed for his =— 
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in Anſwer to Balmafiuse Defence of Thel Ring, 887 
death, bur for che petitions they made lotig ago,” and ſome adh thut pitt in full partia- 
ment, concerning the putting down the oo mmon- prayer and biſnops, and that of the 
triennal parliament; and ſeveral other things that were enactell with the greateſt conſent 
and applauſe of all che people that could be; all which wall be looked upen as the ſedi- 
tions and mad poſitions of the Preſpyterians. But cbis vai fellow changes his mind all 
3 and what but of late, * when” he confidered it aright, “ he thought was to 
be imputed wholly to the Preſbyterians; now? du, ns he confiders che ſame thing from 
firſt to laſt,” he thinks the In 


dependents were the ſole actors of it. But even no he told 
rians rook up arms aguinſt the king, that by them he was beaten, taken 
Priſun: “ Now he ſays, . this* whole doctrins of rebellion is the In- 
„on rhe faichfuineſs of this man's narrative! 'How-eonſiſtent he 
is with Anf k. hat need is chere of a Nehuνter ·Harrative to this of his, that cuts 
its dwn throw? But if any man tould queſtion "whether vou are an honeſt: man or a 
knave, let hit read thefe followin lines of yours: «fr is dime to explain whence and at 
what time cis ſect uf enemies p firſt began. Why truly theſe rare puritans 
began in queen Rlizabeih's time to fs. gon of: hel};* and diſturb not only the church, 
but the ſtate tikewiſe; for they are no leſs plagdes to che latter chan to mew former.” 
Now your very ſpeech bewrays you tobe a/right'Balaans' for ate d to ſpit 
out the moſt birter poiſon you rould, chere unwittingly and againſt you have 
pronouneed a blefſing. For it is notorioufly known all. over Bagel, — it any en- 
deavoured to follow che example of choſe: churches, whether in France or Germany, 
which they accounted beſt reformed, and to exerciſe the public worſhip of God in a more 
pure manner; which our biſhops had almoſt univerſally-evrrupred with their -ceremonies. 
and ſuporſtitions or if any ſeeed ieither in pbint ot religion or morality to be better 
than others, ſuch porſons were by the favour of epiſcopacyirermed. Pur ſtans. Theſe are 
they whoſe * you-ſay-are fo oppoſite to kingſtip. No are they the only perſons, 
«« moſt of thetreformed n, that have not ſucked laxhereſt of their principles, yet 
ſeem to have approved of thoſe that ſtrike at kingly government.“ So that while you 
inveigh bitterly againſt' che Independents,” and endeavour to ſeparate them from Chriſt's 
flock, with the ſame breath you praiſe them; and thoſe Principles which almoſt every 
where you affrm to be pecuſlar co 3 here you confeſs have been approved 
of by meſt of che reformed! religion. Nay, you are arrived to that degree of impudence, 
impiety and apoſtaey, that chough formerly y you on maintained biſhops 'ought to be extir- 
pated out of the church root and 1 as ſo many peſts and limbs of antichriſt, here 
you ſay the king ought to protect them, for the faving of his coronation-oath. Tou 
cannot ho ycutſelf a more infamous villain than you have done already, but by ab- 
Juring the proteſtant reformed religion, to Which you are a ſcandal. Whereas you tax 
us vit g ving 4 '*toleration of all ſects and hereſies, you b ναt not to find fault with 
us for that; fince the church bears with ſuch a profligate wretch as you yourſelf; ſuch a 
vain fellow, ſuch a lyar, ſuch a mercenary ſlanderer, ſuch an apoſtate, one who has the 
impudence to affirm, that che beſt and moſt pious of chriſtians, and even moſt of thoſe 


ee 


who profeſs the reformed religion, are crept out of hell, becauſe they differ in opinion 


from you. I had beſt puſs by the calumnies char fill up the reſt of this chapter; and thoſe 
prodigious tenets ĩhai vou aſcribe to the thidepondens; to render then odiousʒ for nei. 
ther do they at all concern che cauſe you” have in hand, and they are ſuch for the 
moſt "Pls RTE: hag >: ſhed py «gd TRE: than receive onda en 
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with fome ſenſe of your wedkflefs and'triflin 5 i this diſcourſe. Fof whereas. we 
V. 


Propoſed to yourſelf to enquire in this As what alithority "Rhterice was . 
a zain 


© king,” I give you this anſwer: The number of them, who. gave their votes for putting 
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againſt the king? you add immediately, which nobody from you, that it 
in vain to make any ſuch enquiry; to wit, becauſe the quality of the perſons that did it, 
leaves hardly any room for ſuch a queſtion.“ And therefore as you have been found 
guilty of a great deal of impudence and ſaueineſs in the; undertaking of this cauſe, ſa 
ſince you ſeem here conſcious: of your own impertinence, I ſhall give you the ſhorter 
anſwer. To your queſtion then; by what authority the houſe of commons either con · 
demned the king themſelves, or delegated that power to others; I anſwer, they did it by 
virtue of the ſupreme authority on earth. How they come to have the ſupreme power; 
you may learn by what I have ſaid already, when I have refuted your impertinencies upon 
that ſubject. If you believed yourſelf that you. could ever ſay enough upon any ſubject, 
you would not be ſo tedious in repeating: tho ſame things ſo many times over. And the 
houſe of commons might delegate their judicial power by the ſame reaſon, by which you 
ſay the king may delegate his, who received all he had from the people. Hence in that 
ſolemn league and covenant that you · object to us, the parliaments of England and Scotland 
ſolemnly proteſt and engage to each other, to -puniſh the traitors in ſuch manner as 
s the ſupreme, judicial 1 in both nations, or ſueh as ſhould have a delegated 
power from them, ſhould think fit. New you hear the parliaments of both nations 
proteſt with one voice, that they may delegate. their judicial power, which they call the 
ſupreme; ſo that you move a vain and frivolous controverſy about delegating this power. 
„But, ſay you, there were added to thoſe judges that were made choice of out of 
the houſe of commons, ſome officers of the army, and it never was known that ſoldiers 
had any right to try a ſubject for his life,” I'Il ſilence you in a. very few words: Lou 
may remember that we are not now diſcourſing of a ſubje&t, but of an enemy; whom if 
a general of an army, after he has taken him /priſoner;, reſolves to diſpatch, would he be 
thought to proceed otherwiſe than according to cuſtom and martial law, if he himſelf 
with ſome of his officers ſnould ſit upon him, and try and condemn him? An enemy to 
a ſtate made a priſoner of war, cannot be lookt upon to be ſo much as a member, much 
leſs a king in that ſtate. This is declared by that ſacred law of St. Edward, which denies 
_ that a bad king is a king at all, or ought; to be called ſo. Whereas you-ſay,, it was 
not the whole, but a part of the houſe of commons that tried and condemned the 


the king to death, was far greater than is neeeſſary, according to the cuſtom of our 
parliaments, to tranſact the greateſt affairs of the kingdom, in the abſence of the reſt ; 
who ſince they were abſent through their own: fault (for to revolt to the common enemy 
in their hearts, is the worſt ſort of abſence) their abſence. ought not to hinder. the reſt 
who continued faithful to the cauſe, from preſerving; the ſtate; which when it was in a 
tottering condition, and almoſt quite reduced to ſlavery and utter ruin, the whole body 
of the people had at firſt committed to their fidelity, prudence and courage. And they 
acted their parts like men; they ſet themſelves in. oppoſition. to the unruly wilfulneſs, the 
rage, the ſecret deſigns of an inveterate and exaſperated king; they preferred the com- 
mon liberty and ſafety before their own ; they out-did all former parliaments, they out- 
did all their anceſtors in conduct, magnanimity and ſteddineſs to their cauſt. Yet: theſe 
very men did a great part of the people ungratefully deſert in the midſt of their under: 
taking, tho they had promiſed them all fidelity, all the help. and affiſtance they could 
afford them. Theſe were for ſlavery and peace, with ſloth and luxury, upon any terms: 
Others demanded their liberty, nor would accept of a peace that was not ſure and ho- 
nourable. What ſhould the parliament do in this caſe? Ought they to have defended 
this part of the people, that was found, and continued. faithful to them and their country, 
or to have ſided with thoſe that deferted both? 1 know what you will ſay they ought to 
have done. You are not. Eurylochus, but Elpenor, a miſerable enchanted beaſt, a 
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filthy ſwine, accuſtomed to a ſordid flavery even under a, woman; ſo that you. have not 
the leaſt reliſh of true magnanimity, nor conſequently of liberty which is the effect 905 
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in Anſiver to Salmaſius's Defence of the King. 589 
You would have all other men ſlaves; becauſe you find in yourſelf no generous, ingenu- 
ous inclinations ; you ſay nothing, you . breathe nothing but what is mean. and ſervile. 
You raiſe another fcruple, to wit, that he was the king of Scotland too, whom we con- 
demned; as if he might therefore do what he would in England. But that you may 
conclude this Chapter, which of all others is tlie moſt weak and inſipid, at leaſt with: 
fome witty querk, “ there are ro! firtle words,” ſay you, * that are made uf of the 
ſame number of letters, and differ only in the placing of them, but whoſe ſignifications 
are wide afunder, to wit, Vis and Jus, (might and fight.) It is no great wonder that 
fuch a three · lettered man as you, (Fur a Thief) ſhould make ſuck a. vitticiſm upon 
three letters: It is the greater wonder (which yet you aſſert throughout your Book) that: - 
two things ſo directly oppoſite to one another as thoſe two are, ſhould: yet meet and be- 


come ont and the ſame thing in kings. For what violence was ever acted by kings, 


which you do not affirm to be their right? Theſe are all the paſſages that I could pick. 
out of nine long pages, that I thought deſerved an anſwer. The reſt conſiſts either of. 
repetitions of things that have been anfwered more than once, or ſuch as have no relation: - 

to the matter in hand. So that my being more brief in this chapter than in the. reſt, is 
not to be imputed to want of diligence in me, which, how irkſome ſoever you are to me, 
have not flackened, but to your tedious impertinence, ſo void of matter and ſenſe... 
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Wiſh, Salmaſius, that you had left out this part of your diſcourſe concerning the 
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ring you 
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divided into two: parts, one is. converſant 


about his morals, the other taxcth him with ſuch faults as he might commit in his public 
capacity.” Il be content to: paſs by in ſilence that. part of his life that he.ſpent in 


3 


regards his own welfare and 2 only, and not. that. of the people. So Ariſtotle defines 5 


touch upon, will: evince. When his rents and other public revenues of the crown would 


by 
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not defray e er nces of the gourt, he lid moſt. heavy, ta ez 

uy Were exprnces of 1277 he been, new, 48 not e bene it, h Be 
efence by the fas, but my F wigbit! hoard up Ng in os guſe, the rich 

400 wealth, not. of one, | three f ien 0 * Nin * ke ak 0 


Acted Fiche ap FI Gur. few to Warrant his, (can 


he ee | 


1 7 8 6nfy By. 2995 could g AER n BEE ther wholly. to 
ay aſide, the very calling of parliaments,; or, calli em juſt as .ofteny apl. ho. Oftner 
than to. ferve” is own turn, to ale. them 3 at 1s - Er Vhich;, bridle 
when he had caſt off himſelf, he put another Tridle 1 85 1 10 put garriſons 
7 horſe and Iriſh foot f in Bice towns, Sea .of, 
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he bor extreme hard on the. 
aſe of ceremonies ad boots 
£roduced into the church. 
He made War upon, the.S 
has ſurely deſerved the f name e a ty 


the word traitor was put into his DEEDS 0 * he 9 0 by 15 105 17 pro- 
at he 


miſes, by proclamations, by 1 imprecatto ns, 


mark to beg alliſtaner m him 6F arty, hörſes Fay men, 1 1 8 
ment; und was endes ouripg to Falſe an artfy firft in Engla 2 ih [Sg 

To the Engi e 8 8 ie pleinder of the © 9.5 1 on'; de kde Scots, that NG 
Northern &dunties ald de adtled to Scotland, if they would but kelp ith t6 get fd 
che parſiatment; by what means T6ever. Theſe prese not fucceedir ent over one 
Dillon 4 traitor, into Treiand wich private een e. the natives, to fal fuddenly 
upon all the Engliſh that inhabited there; Theſe ate che fngſt retnarkable "inſtances of 
His treaſons, not taken up upon hear-fay and idle en, but. Uiſcovered' by eters under 
bis own hand and ſeal.” And findlly T{uppoſe no man Will deny that 3» Was ; murderer, 
by whoſe order the Triſh took arpns, afid put to death eit "thoſt exquiffte "Wrthents, 
above a hundred thouſarid Fngliſh, who lived peaceably oy Whey an vithout any ap⸗ 
pPrehenſion of danger; and who raiſed ſo great a civil 055. in che other twb kingdoms. 
Add to all this, that at'the treaty 1 in the Iſle of Wig ht, tlie king openly took upon im- 
ſelf the guilt of the war, and cleared the” Parlianieny' i che confeſſion, he male "there, 
Which is publickly known. Thus you have in Thott king C Ales Vas adjud; 15 4 
Tyrant, 4 Traitor, and a e n Br» KF yew ** why Was he not d edared ſo 

fore, neither in that ſolemn league anc ccvendät, nor after ward Wien he Wa delivered 0 
them, either by tlie Prefbyretians or the Independents, | but on the other hand was re- 
ceived as a king ought to be, with all reverence !? This very thing is fufffclent to per- 
fuade any rational man, that the arliament entred not into 90 -coundils of quite depo - 
fing the King, but as their laft' tefüge, after they had ſoffered and ee All chat 
poſſibly *they could, and had zttempred-all 'other ways and means. "You Kone endes. 
vour malicioufly to lay that to their charge, which to all good men caritiot but 'evidenc 
their great * patience, moderation, and pethaj s 4 too long forbeari en the king's 
pride and arrogance. But © in the month of Auguſt, "before the bg. ſaffered,” the 
houſe'of commons, which then bore the onh Tway, and, Was g governed ly the Tndepen- 
dents, wrote letters to the Scots, in which they acquairir ed them that the never intend- | 
ed to alter the form of government that had. obtained 10 long in Ex Hand under king, 
lords, and commons.” You may fee from hence, how little Kale ; to ' afcribe the 
pong 6 of rhe king, to the N che Inde en dents. e cher te 2 EO 4 : 
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that ſame king, a moſt e execrab le erde Ps mes and a 0 and, the Utting 2 
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tyrant to,death, a 9 5 ae 4 ton. 


n_ vga, pick ,boles ip the, klose eee 3s 
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murderer, afte we a filed him 3 tyrant... ſince the word ys Inch es all the ckimes 
that may be: And then you. * pfad to us grammatic ly:a critically, What a, Og 
is. Away with thoſe wifes. WP pedagogue, Whic 


h that, one definition. of Atiſtatle's 
that has lately been cited, will utterly, confound ; ; 'apd ce ſuch. a ach as Jou, that 

the word tyrant (for all your concern is bacely to hay 9 under ding of Ns 
may be applied to one; Who 18 Keith r.a traytor. of urderer. "Big aWs Ok 
England he not make ir treg Pn in 'the 755 to. fir 


1855 of a; 91 0 yi TY De 
people.” Nor do they  fay,.t] at *he parliament FO 50 aſon hy e 
bad king, nor that 115 parljament ever Was I though t 15 Ll ges done it; but non 


laws plainly: and clearly declare, that a king may violate, diminiſp, nay, and wholly. Joſe 
bis royalty, For that expreſſon in the law of. 8 Edvard, A, « loling the. name of. A; 
king,” ſignifies neither more nor leſs, than being deprived 1 the. king Y 185 and. ig | 
- nity ; Which befel Chil 1795 king of Ffagcg, hoſe example | or 195 fa 99 5 18 taken 
notice of in the law itſelf. There is net a, lawyer amongſt W 511 0 e ut tha 1 
the higheſt treaſon Ms a e againſt. the kingdom as well 5 again he k king. | 
appeal to Glanvile himſelf, whom at cite, © If any man. attempt to * the King to or 
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39 22 A Dee of the People gt b Aiing 
raiſe ſedition in te realm, it 122 high treaſon." 80 that attempt. of ſome papiſts to 
blow up the parliament-houſe, and S lords and commons there with gunpowder, was 


by king James | himſclf, and boch houles of liament, declared to. be. High- Treaſon, 
not againſt the Xing only, but againſt the oP wine) and the whole kingdom. It woul 

be to no 9 purpoſ e to quote more of our ſtatutes, to prove ſo clear a truth; which, yet 1 
could ealily*. do, For the Fang oth is ridiculous, and. abſurd to;imagine, that high 
treaſon may be commitred againſt the king, and not n the people, for whole good, 
may, and by whoſe leave, as . may ſay, the king is what he is: So that you. babble over 
fo many ſtatutes of ours, to no 3.,you 700 and-wallow in our ancient law-books, 
to no purpoſe ; ; for the laws themſelves ſtand or fall by authority of parliament, who al- 
ways had power to confirm or repeal them; amd the parliament is the ſole judge of what | 

is * rebellion, What high. treaſon (læſa Maj ſtas) . and what not. "Majeſty never was 
wvelted'to-that degree in the perſon of the king, as not to be more conſpicuous, and 
more zuguſt in parliament, as I have often ſhown : But who. can endure to hear ſuch a 
ſenſeleſs fellow, uch a French Mountebank as you, declare what our laws are? And, 
you, Engliſh fugitives ! ſo Fo, biſhox Fo doFors, e. who pretend that all learning 
and, ingenuous Titerature is out o ar 0 was there ROPE, on of 
| you that could defend the ; cauſe a 9438 Lak and, that in N i 
'be ſubmitted to the. Fanta of other nations, but that th his brain-ſick, beggarly! 2 5 

man, muſt be hired to undertake the defence of a poor po doen king, ſurrounded, with 
ſo many infant-prieſts 15 erer This very thing, I aſſure you, will be a great im- 
putation to you am and you will be thought deſervedly to. have loſt that 
cauſe you were ſo far from on de Sing ble to defend by force of arms, as that you cannot 
ſo much as write in behalf of! 1. But now I come to you again, good-man, Goolecap, 
who. ſcribble io finely ; if at leaft you are come to yourſelf again: for I. find you here 
towards the latter end of your book, in a deep ſleep, and dreaming of ſome voluntary 
Death or other, that is nothing to the purpoſe. Then you © deny. d. 250 it 11 poſſible for 


a king in his right wits to embroil his le in ſeditions, to betray. his own forces 
to be ſlaughtered by enemies, and raiſe factions ag 99 05 nſt/ himſe I uf 4 which things 
having been done by many kings, and particularly by by harles the late in 8 England, 


you will no longer out, 1 hope, eſpecially being a8 adde to p Soi, mY, all 
tyrants, as well as pro profigate, villains, are downright mad. Hear what orace. ſays, 
© Whoever through a ſenſeleſs ſtupidity, or any other cauſe e hath his under- 
ſtanding ſo blinded, as not to diſcern truth, the Stoics account of him as of a mad- man: 
And ſuch are whole nations, ſuch are kings and princes, ſuch are all mankind; except 
thoſe very few that ate wiſe.” So that if you would clear king Charles from the i impu- 
tation of aCting like a mad-man, you malt firſt vindicate his integrity, and ſhow that 
he never acted like an ill man. But a king” you ſay, * cannot commit treaſ6n againſt 
mis own ſubjects and vaſſals. In the firſt place, ſince we are as free as any people un- 
der heaven, we will not be impoſed upon by any barbarous cuſtom of any other nation 
whatſoever. In the ſecond place, ſuppoſe we had been the kin 0 (x s vaſlals ; that relation 
would not have obliged us to endure a tyrant to reign it over us. All ſub- 
jection to magiſtrates, as our own laws declare, is aſcribed, and re ieh the 
bounds of Honeſty, and the Public Good. Read Leg. Hen. I. Cap. 55. The obliga- 
tion betwixt a lord Ke. his tenants, is mutual, and remains ſo long as the lord protects 
his tenant; (this all our lawyers tell us) but if the lord be too ſevere and cruel to his 
tenant, and do him ſome heinous injury, The whole relation betwixt them, and what- 
ever obligation the tenant is under by having done homage to his lord, is utterly diſſolved 
and extinguiſhed.” Theſe are the very words of Bratton and Fleta. So that in ſome 
caſe, the Jaw itſelf warrants even a flave, or a vaſſal to oppoſe his lord, and allows the 
fave to kill him, if he vanquiſh him in battle. If a fen a whole nation may not 
E take this courſe with a tyrant, the candition of men will be worſe tan 4 
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of ſlaves. Then you go about to excuſe king Charles's ſhedding of innocent blood, 
partly by murders committed by other kings, and partly by ſome inſtances. of men put 
to death by them lawfully. For the matter of the Iriſh maſſacre, you refer the reader 
to Ran Bau and I refer you to Eiconoclaſtes. The town of Rochel being taken, 
and the townſmen betrayed, | aſſiſtance ſhown, but not afforded them, you will not have 
laid at Charles's door; nor have I any thing to. ſay, whether he was faulty. in that 
buſineſs or not; he did miſchief enough at home; we need not enquire into what miſ- 
demeanors he was guilty of abroad. - But you in the mean time would make'all the pro- 
teſtant churches, that have at any time defended themſelves by force of arms againſt. 
princes, who were profeſſed enemies of their religion, to have been guilty of rebellion. 
Let them conſider how much it concerns them for the maintaining their eccleſiaſtical 
_ diſcipline, and aſſerting their own integrity, not to paſs by. ſo great an indignity offered 
them by a perſon bred up by and amongſt themſelves. That which troubles us moſt, . 
is, that the Engliſh likewiſe were betrayed in that expedition. He, who had deſigned 
long ago to convert the government of England into a tyranny, thought he could not 
bring it to paſs, till the flower and ftrength of the military power of the nation were 
cut off. Another of his crimes was, the cauſing ſome words to be ſtruck out of the 
uſual coronation-oath, before he himſelf would take it. Unworthy and abominable 
action! The act was wicked in itſelf; what ſhall be ſaid at him that undertakes to juſ- 
tify it? For by the eternal God, what greater breach of faith, and viqlation of all laws, 
can poſſibly be imagined ? What ought to be more ſacred to him, next to the holy ſa- 
craments themſelves, than that oath ?. Which of the two do you think the more flagi- . * 
tious perſon, him that offends againſt the law, or him that endeavours to make the 


law equally guilty- with himſelf ? Or rather him who ſubverts the law itſelf, that he 
may not ſeem to offend againſt it? For thus, that king violated. that oath. which he 
ought moſt "religiouſly to have ſworn to; but that he might not ſeem openly and pub- 

lickly to violate it, he craftily adulterated and corrupted it; and leſt he himſelf ſhould 
be accounted; perjured, he turned the very oath into a perjury. What other could be 
expected, than that his reign would be full of injuſtice, craft, and misfortune, who began 
it with ſo deteſtable an injury to his people? And who durſt pervert and adulterate that 
law which he thought the only obſtacle that ſtood. in his way, and hindred him from per- 
verting all the reſt of the laws: But.* that oath” (thus you juſtify him) lays no other 
obligation upon kings, than the laws themſelves do; and kings pretend that they will 

be bound and limited by laws, though indeed they are altogether from under the power 
of laws.” Is it not prodigious, that a man ſhould dare to expreſs himſelf ſo ſacrilegiouſſy, 
and ſo ſenſcleſly, as to aſſert that an oath ſacredly {worn upon the Holy Evangeliſts, may 
be diſpenſed: with, and fer aſide as a little inſignificant thing, without any cauſe What - 

| ſoever | Charles himſelf refutes you, you prodigy, of .impiety ! who thinking that oath- 

no light matter, choſe rather by a ſubterfuge to avoid the force of it, or by a fallacy- 
to elude it, than openly to violate it; and would rather fallify and corrupt the oath, 
than manifeſtly forſwear himſelf after he had taken it. But, The king indeed ſwears 
to his people, as the people do to him; but the people ſwear fidelity to the king, not 
the king to them.” Pretty invention! Does not he that promiſes, and binds himſelf by 
an oath to do any thing to, or for another, oblige his fidelity to them that require the 
oath of him? Of a truth, every king ſwears Fidelity, and Service, and Obedicuce to 
the people, with reſpect to the performance of whatſoever he promiſes upon oath to do, 
Then you run back to William the Conqueror, who was forced more than once to ſwear 
to perform, not what he himſelf would, but what the people, and the great men of the 
realm required of him. If many kings © are crowned without the uſual ſolemnity,” and 
reign without taking any oath, the ſame thing may be ſaid of the people; a great many 
of whom never took the oath of legiance. If the king by not taking an oath be at 
* 1 people are ſo too. And that part of the people that has ſworn, ſwore not 
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to the king only, but to the realm, and the laws; by which the King came to his crown: 
and no otherwiſe to the king, than whilſt he ſhould act according to thoſe laws, that 
« the common People,” that is, the houſe of Commons, ſhould chuſe; (quas vulgus 
elegerit.) For it were folly to alter the phraſe of our law, and turn it into more ge- 
nuine Latin. This clauſe (quas vulgus elegerir) which the commons ſhall chuſe, Charles 
before he was crowned; procured to be razed out.“ But,” ſay you, “ without the king's. 
aſſent the people can chuſe no laws; and for this you-cite two ſtatutes, viz. Anno 35 H. VI. 
Cap. 15: and 13 Fdw. IV. Cap. 8. but theſe two ſtatutes are ſo far from appearing in 
our ſtatute-books, that in the years you mention, neither of thoſe kings enacted any 
laws at all. Go now and complain, that thoſe fugitives who. pretended to furniſh you 


with matter out of our ſtatutes, impoſed upon you in it; and let other people in the 


mean time ſtand aſtoniſhed at your impudence and vanity, who are not aſhamed to pre- 


tend to be throughly verſed in ſuch books, as it is ſo evident you have never locked 
into, nor ſo much as ſeen. And that clauſe in the coronation-oath, which ſuch a bra- 


zen-faced brawler as you call fictitious, The king's friends,“ you ſay yourſelf, „ ae- 


knowledge that it may poſſibly be extant in ſome ancient copies, But that it grey into 


diſuſe, becauſe it had no convenient fignification.” But for that very reaſon, did our an- 
ceſtors inſert it in the oath, that the oath might have ſuch. a ſignification as would not 
be for a tyrant's conveniency. If it had really grown into diſuſe, which yet is moſt 
falſe, there was the greater need of reviving it; but even that would have been to no 
| purpoſe, according to your doctrine: For that cuſtom of taking an oath, as kings 
now-a-days generally uſe it, is no more,” you ſay, than a bare ceremony.” And yet 

the king, when the biſhops were to be put down, pretended that he could not do it by 
reaſon of that oath. And conſequently, that reverend and facred oath, as it ſerves for 


the king's turn, or not, muſt be folemn and binding, or an empty ceremony : Which I 
earneſtly entreat my countrymen to take notice of, and to confider what manner of a 
king they are like to have, if he ever come back. For it would never have entered into. 


the thoughts of this raſcally foreign Grammarian to write a diſcourſe of the rights of 
the crown of England, unleſs both Charles Stuart now in baniſhment, and tainted with. 


his father's principles, and thoſe profligate tutors that he has along with him, had. induſe. 


triouſly ſuggeſted to him what they would have writ. They dictated to him, ** That the 
whole parliament were liable to be proceeded againſt as traitors, becauſe they declared 


without the king's aſſent all them to be traitors, who had taken up arms againſt the 


parliament of England ; and that parliaments were but the king's vaſſals : That the 


oath which our kings take at their coronation, is but a ceremony :** And why. not 


that a vaſſal too? So that no reverence of laws, no ſacredneſs of an oath, will be ſuffi- 


ciĩent to protect your lives and fortunes, either from the exorbitance of a furious, or the 
revenge of an exaſperated prince, who has been ſo inſtructed from his cradle, as. to 


think laws, religion, nay, and oaths themſelves, ought to be ſubject to his will and 


pleaſure. How much better is it, and more becoming yourſelves, if you deſire riches, 
liberty, peace and empire, to obtain them affuredly by your own virtue, induſtry, 
prudence and valour, than to long after, and hope for them in vain under the rule of 
a king? They, who are of opinion that theſe things cannot be compaſſed but under a 
king, and a lord, it cannot well be expreſſed how mean, how baſe, I do not ſay, how 
unwort:y thoughts they have of themſelves ; for in effect, what do they other than 
confeſs, that they themſelves are lazy, weak, ſenſeleſs, filly perſons, and framed for 
ſlavery both in body and mind? And indeed all manner of ſlavery is ſcandalous 


and diſgraceful to a free-born. ingenuous - perſon ; but for you, after you have reco- 


vered your loſt liberty, by God's aſſiſtance, and your own arms; after the per- 


| formance” of ſo many valiant exploits,” and the making ſo remarkable an example 


of a moſt potent king, to defire to return again into a condition of bondage and ſlavery, 


will not only be ſcandalous and diſgraceful, but an impious and wicked thing; and 


equal 
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equal to that of the Iſraelites, who for deſiring to return te the Egyptian ſlavery, were 
ſo ſeverely puniſhed for that ſordid, flaviſh temper of mind, and ſo. many of them de- 
ſtroyed by that God who had been, their deliverer. But what ſay you now, Who would 


* 


perſuade us to become ſlaves? The king,” ſay you, had a power of pardoning 
ſuch as were guilty of treaſon, and other crimes; which evinces ſufficiently that the 
king himſelf was under no law.“ The king might indeed pardon treaſon, not againſt 
the kingdom, hut againſt himſelf; and ſo may any body elſe pardon wrongs done to 
themſelves ; and he might, perhaps, pardon ſome other offences, tho* not always. But does 
it follow, becauſe in ſome caſes he had the right of ſaving a malefactor's life, that there- 
fore he muſt have a right to deſtroy all good men? If the king be impleaded in an in- 
ferior court, he is not obliged to anſwer, but by his attorney: Does it therefore follow, 
that when he is ſummoned by all his ſubjects. to appear in parliament, he may chuſe 
whether he will appear or no, and refuſe to anſwer in perſon ? You ſay, That we endea- 
vour to juſtify what we have done by the Hollanders example; and upon this. occaſion, 
fearing the loſs of that ſtipend with which the Hollanders feed ſuch a murrain and peſt 
as you are, if by reviling the Engliſh, you ſhould conſequently reflect upon them that 
maintain you, you endeavour to demonſtrate ** how unlike their actions and ours are.“ 
The compariſon that you make betwixt them, I reſolve to omit (though many things in 
it are molt falſe, and other things flattery all over, which yet you thought yourſelf ob- 
liged to put down, to deſerve your penſion.) For the Engliſh think they need not al- 
ledge the examples of foreigners for their juſtification. They have municipal lass of 
their own, by which they have acted; laws with relation to the matter in hand, the beſt 
in the world: They have the examples of their anceſtors, great and gallant men, for 
their imitation, Who never gave way to the exorbitant power of princes, and who have 
put many of them to death, when their government became inſupportable. They were 
born free, they ſtand in need of no other nation, they can make what laws they pleaſe 
for their own good government. One law in particular they have a great veneration for, 
and a very ancient one it is, enacted by nature itſelf, That all human laws, all civil 
right and government muſt have a reſpect to the ſafety and welfare of good men, and 
not be ſubject to the luſts of princes. From hence to the end of your book, I find 
nothing but rubbiſh and trifles, picked out of the former chapters; of which you have 
here raiſed ſo great a heap, that I cannot imagine what other deſign you could have in 
it, than to preſage the ruin of your whole fabric. At laſt, after an infinite deal of tit- 
tle-tattle. you make an end, calling God to witneſs, that you undertook the defence 
of this cauſe, not only becauſe you were deſired ſo to do, but becauſe your own conſci- 
ence told you, that you could not poſſibly undertake the defence of a better.” Is it fit 
tor you to intermeddle with our matters, with which you have nothing to do, becauſe 
you were deſired, when we ourſelves did not deſire you? to reproach with contumelious 
and opprobrious language, and in a printed book, the ſupreme; magiſtracy of the Eng- 
liſh nation, when according to the authority and power that they are intruſted with, they 
do but their duty within their own, juriſdiction, and all this without the leaſt injury or 
provocation from them? (for they did not ſo much as know that there was ſuch a man 
in the world as you.) And ] pray by whom were you defired ? By your wife, I ſuppoſe, 
who, they ſay, exerciſes a kingly, right and juriſdiction over you; and whenever ſhe has 
a mind to it (as Fulvia is made to ſpeak in that obſcene. epigram, that you collected 
ſome Centges out of, Pag. 320.) eries, Either write, or let's fight; That made you 
write perhaps, leſt the ſignal ſhould be given. Or were you asked by Charles the 
younger, and that profligate gang of vagabond courtiers, and like a ſecond Balaam called 
upon by another Balak to reſtore a deſperate cauſe by ill writing, that was loſt by ill - 
fighting? That may be; but there is this difference, for he was a wiſe underſtanding 
man, and rid upon an aſs that could ſpeak, to curſe the people of God: Thou art a ver 
talkative aſs thyſelf, and rid by a woman, a ee urro unded with the healed * N 
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you have ſhown courage in freeing yourſelves from flavery. Theſe are the only argu- 
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vl the biſhops that heretofore thou hadſt wounded, thou ſeemeſt to repreſent that beaſt 
in the Revelation. But they ſay that a little after you had written this book, your re- 
pented of what you had done. It is well if it be ſo; and to make your repentance public, 
{ think the beſt courſe that you can take will be, for this long book that you have writ, 
to take a halter, and make one long letter of yourſelf. So Judas Iſcariot repented, to 
whom you are like; and that young Charles knew, which made him fend you the parſe, 
Judas his badge; for he had heard before, and found afterward by experience, that you 
were an apoſtate and a devil. Judas betrayed Chriſt himſelf, and you betray his church; 
you have taught heretofore that biſhops were Antichriſtian, and you are now revolted 
to their party. You now undertake the defence_of their cauſe, whom formerly you 
damned to the pit of hell. Chriſt delivered all men from bondage, and you endeavour 
to enſlave all mankind. Never queſtion, ſince you have been ſuch a villain to God him- 
ſelf, his church, and all mankind in general, but that the, ſame fate attends you that 
befel your equal, out of deſpair rather than repentance, to be weary of your life, and 
hang yourſelf, and burſt aſunder as he did; and to ſend before- hand that faithleſs 
and treacherous conſcience of yours, that railing conſcience at good and holy men, to 
that place of torment that's prepared for you. And now I think, through God's aſſiſ- 
tance, I have finiſhed the work I undertook, to wit, the defence of the noble actions 
of my countrymen at home aid abroad, againſt the raging and envious madneſs of this 
diſtracted ſophiſter ; and the aſſerting of the common rights of the people againſt the 
unjuſt domination of kings, not out of any hatred to kings, but tyrants : Nor have I 
purpoſely left unanſwered any one argument alledged by my adverſary, nor any one ex- 
ample or authority quoted by him, that ſeemed to have any force in it, or the leaſt co- 
lour of an argument. Perhaps I have been guilty rather of the other extreme, of re- 
plying to ſome of his fooleries and trifles, as if they were ſolid arguments, and thereby 
may ſeem to have attributed more to them than they deſerved. One thing yet remains 
to be done, which perhaps is of the greateſt concern of all, and that is, That you, my 
countrymen, refute this adverſary of yours yourſelves, which I do not ſee any other 
means of your effecting, than by a conſtant endeavour to out-do all men's bad words 
by your own good deeds. When you laboured under more ſorts of oppreſſion than one, 
you betook yourſelves to God for refuge, and he was graciouſly pleaſed to hear your 
moſt earneſt prayers and deſires. He has gloriouſly delivered you the firſt of nations, 
from the two greateſt miſchiefs of this life, and moſt pernicious to virtue, tyranny and 
ſuperſtition ; he has endued you with greatneſs of mind to be the firſt of mankind, 
who after having conquered their own king, and having had him delivered into their 
hands, have not ſcrupled to condemn him judicially, and purſuant to that "ſentence of 
condemnation, to put him to death. After the performing ſo glorious an action as this, 
you ought to do nothing that is mean and little, not ſo much as to think of, much leſs: 
to do any thing but what is great and ſublime. Which to attain to, this is your only 
way ; as you have ſubdued your enemies in the field, ſo to make appear, that unarmed, 
and in the higheſt outward peace and tranquillity, you of all mankind are beſt able to 
fubdue ambition, avarice, the love of riches, and can beſt avoid the corruptions that 
proſperity is apt to introduce, (which generally ſubdue and triumph over other nations) 
to ſhew as great juſtice, temperance and moderation in the maintaining your liberty, as 


ments by which you will be able to evince that you are not ſuch- perſons as-this fel- 
tow repreſents you, Traitors, Robbers, Murderers, Parricides, Madmen; that you did 
not put your king to death out of any ambitious deſign, or a defire of invading the 
rights of others, not out of any ſeditious principles or ſiniſter ends; that it was not an 
act of fury or madneſs; but that it was wholly out of love to your liberty, your religion, 
to juſtice, virtue, and your country, that you puniſhed a tyrant. But if it ſhould fall 
out otherwiſe (which God forbid) if as you have been valiant in war, you _ | _=— 
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debauched in peace, you that have had ſuch viſible demonſtrations of the goodneſs of 
God to yourſelves, and his wrath againſt your enemies; and that you ſhould not have 
learned by ſa eminent, ſo remarkable an example before your eyes, to fear God, and 
work righteouſgeſs; for my part, I ſhall eaſily grant and confeſs (for I cannot deny it) 
whatever ill men may ſpeak or think of you, to be very true. And you will find in a 
little time, that God's. diſpleaſure againſt you, will be greater than it has been againſt. 

our adverſaries, greater than his grace and favour has been to yourſelves, which you. 
ave had larger experience of, than any other nation ger Heaven. 1 
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Civil Power in Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes : 


That it is not lawful for any Power on Earth to compel in Matters 

2 of Rext1Gion * 

To the PARLIAMENT of the COMMONWEALTH of EN GLAND, with the 
| 5 gy) Dominions thereof, | e 


Y this treatiſe; which, though to alf chriſtian magiſtrates equally belonging, and 
therefore to have been written in the common language of Chriſtendom, natural 
duty and affection hath confined, and dedicated firſt to my own nation; and in a ſeaſon 
wherein the timely reading thereof, to the eaſter accompliſhment of your great work, 
may fave you much labour and interruption : of two parts uſually propoſed, civil and 
_ eccleſiaſtical, recommending civil only to your proper care, eccleſiaſtical to them only 
from whom it takes both that name and nature. Yet not for this cauſe only do I re- 
quire or truſt to find acceptance, but in a twofold reſpect beſides : firſt, as bringing clear 
evidence of ſcripture and proteſtant maxims to the parliament of England, who in all 
their late acts, upon occaſion, have profeſſed to aſſert only the true proteſtant chriſtian 
religion, as it is contained in the holy ſcriptures: next, in regard that your power being 
but for a time, and having in yourſelves a chriſtian liberty of your own, which at one 
time or other may be oppreſſed, thereof truly ſenſible, it will concern you while you 
are in power, ſo to regard other mens conſciences, as you would your own ſhould be 
regarded in the power of others; and to conſider that any law againſt conſcience is alike 
in farce againſt any conſcience, and ſo may one way or other juſtly redound upon your- 
ſelves. One advantage I make no Youbt of, that I ſhall write to many eminent perſons 
of your number, already perfect and. reſolved in this important article of chriſtianity. 
Some of whom I remember to have heard often for ſeveral years, at a council next in 
authority to your own, ſo well joining religion with civil prudence, and yet ſo well diſ- 
tinguiſhing the different power of either ; and this not only voting, but frequently rea- 
ſoning why it ſhould be ſo, that if any there preſent had been before of an opinion con- 
trary, he might- doubtleſs have departed thence a convert in that point, and have con- 
feſſed, that then both commonwealth and religion will at length, if ever, flouriſh in 
Chriſtendom, when either they who govern, diſcern between civil and religious, or they 
only who ſo diſcern ſhall be admitted to govern. Till then, nothing but Ny ane Per- 
b BE 1 ſecutions, 


| 1 Have prepared, Supreme Council! againſt the much expected time of your ſitting, 


* Firſt printed 1659. 
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ſecutions, commotions can: he expected; the inward decay of true religion among our- 
ſelves, and the utter 6verthrow at laſt by a common enemy. Of civit-liberty I have 
written hererofore by the appointment, and not without the approbation of civil power: 

of chriſtian liberty I write now, which others long ſince having done with all freedom 
under heathen emperors, I ſhould do wrong to ſuſpect, that 1 now ſhall with leſs under 
chriſtian governors; and ſuch eſpecially as profeſs openly: their defence of chriſtian liber: 
ty; although I write this, not otherwiſe appointed or induced, than by an inward per- 
ſuaſion of the chriſtian duty, which I may uſefully diſcharge herein to the common 
lord and maſter of us all, and the certain hope of his approbation, firſt and chiefeſt to 
be ſought: In the hand of whoſe providence I remain, praying all ſucceſs and good 

event on your public councils, to the defence of true religion and our civil rights. 
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"WO things there be which have been ever found working much miſchief to the 
F Church of God, and the advancement of truth; force on one ſide reſtraining, 
and hire on the other ſide corrupting the teachers thereof. Few ages have been | 
ſince the aſeenſion of our Saviour, wherein the one of theſe two, or both together, have . .- 
not prevailed; It can be at no time therefore unſeaſonable to ſpeak of theſe things; ſince _ | | 
by them the church is either in continual detriment and oppreſſion, or in continual dan- 3 
ger. The former ſhall be at this time my argument; the latter as I ſhall' find God dif. 9 
poſing me, and opportunity inviting- What I argue, ſhall be drawn from the Scripture — 
only; and therein from true fundamental prineiples of the goſpel, to all knowing chriſtians 
undeniable. And if che governors of this common wealth ſince the rooting out of prelates N 
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have made leaſt uſe of force in religion, and moſt have favoured"chriſtian liberty of an 
in this iſland” before them ſince the firſt preaching of the goſpel; for which we are not to 9 5 „ 
forget our thanks to God, and their due praiſe; they may, I doubt not, in this treatiſe | e | 
find that which not only will confirm them to defend ſtill the chriſtian liberty which we | 
enjoy, bur will incite them alſo to enlarge it, if in aught they yet ſtraiten it. To them. 
who perhaps hereafter, leſs experienced in religion, may come to govern or give us laws, 
this or other ſuch; if they pleaſe, may be a timely inſtruction : however, to the truth 
it will be at all times no unneedful teſtimony ; at leaſt ' ſome diſcharge of that general 
duty which no chriſtian but according to what he hath received, knows is required of 
him, if he have aught more conducing to the advancement pf religion than what is uſually 
It will require no great laBour of expoſition to unfold what is here meant by matters 
of religion; being as ſoon apprehended as defined, ſuch things as belong chiefly to the 
knowledge and ſervice of God: and are either above the reach and light of nature with- 
out revelation from above, and therefore liable to be variouſly underſtood By human 
reaſon, or ſuch things as are enjoined or forbidden by divine precept, which elſe by the 
light of reaſon would ſeem indifferent to be done or not done; and ſo likewiſe muſt” 
needs appear to every man as the precept is underſtood. Whence I here mean by con- 
ſcience or religion, that full perſuaſion whereby we are aſſured that our belief and practice, 
46 far as we are able to apprehend and probably make 1 is according to the will of 
God and his holy ſpirit hin us, which we ought to follow much rather than any law * 
of man, as not only his word every where bids us, but the very dictate of reaſon tells us. 
Acts iv. 19. Whether it be right in the ſight of God, to hearken to you more than to 
God, judge ye“ That for belief'or practice in religion according to this conſciencious'* Þ. 
perſuaſion, no man ought to be puniſhed" or moleſted by any outward force on earth. 
whatſoever, I diſtruſt not, through God's implored aſſiſtance, to make plain by theſe 
following-ergankents; 53), 75 DO eh TUELD 635 DEE whe BD IT ICT OL IE RT WU 
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Firſt, it cannot be denied, being the main foundation of our proteſtant religion, that 
we of theſe ages, having no other divine rule or authority from without us, Warrantable 
to one another as a common ground, but the holy Scripture, and no other within us 
but the illumination of the holy ſpirit ſo interpreting that ſcripture as warrantable only to 
ourſelves, and to ſuch whoſe conſciences we can ſo perſuade, can have no other ground 
in matters of religion but only from the Scriptures. And theſe being not poſſible to be 
underſtood without this divine illumination, which no man can know at all times to be in 
himſelf, much leſs to be at any time for certain in any other, it follows clearly, that no 
man or body of men in theſe times can be the infallible judges or determiners in matters 
of religion to any other mens confciences but their own.” And therefore thoſe Bereans 
are commended, Acts xvil. 11. who after the preaching even of St. Paul, ſearched the 
Scriptures daily, whether thoſe things were ſo.” Nor did they more than what God 
himſelf in many places commands us by the ſame Apoſtle, to ſearch, to try, to judge of theſe 
things ourſelves: And gives us reafon alſo, Gal. vi. 4, 5." Let every man prove his 
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own work, and then ſhall he have rejoicing in himſelf alone, and not in another : for 
every man ſhall bear his own burden.” If then we count it ſo ignorant and irreligious: 
in the papiſt to think himſelf diſcharged in God's account, believing only as the Church 
believes, how much greater condemnation will it be to the proteſtant his condemner, to 
think himſelf juſtified, believing only as the ſtate believes? With good cauſe therefore 
it is the general conſent of all ſound proteſtant writers, that neither traditions, councils nor 
canons of any viſible church, much leſs edicts of any magiſtrate or civil ſeſſion, but the 
ſcripture only, can be the final judge or rule in matters of religion, and that only in the 
conſcience of every chriſtian to himſelf. Which proteſtation made by the firſt publie 
reformers of our religion againſt the imperial edicts of Charles the fifth, impoſing church 
traditions without ſcripture, gave firſt beginning to the name of Proteſtant; and with 
that name hath ever been received this doctrine, which prefers the ſcripture before the 
church, and acknowledges none but the ſcripture ſole interpreter of itſelf to the conſcience. 
For if the church be not ſufficient to be implicitely believed, as we hold it is not, what 
can there elſe be named of more authority than the church but the conſcience, than 
which God only is greater, 1 John iii, 20? But if any man ſhall pretend, that the ſcrip- 
ture judges to his conſcience for other men, he makes himſelf greater not only than the 
church, but alſo than the ſcripture, than the conſciences of other men: a preſumption 
too high for any mortal, ſince every true chriſtian, able to give a reaſon of his faith, 
hath the word of God before him, the promiſed holy ſpirit, and the mind of Chriſt with- 
in him, 1. Cor. ii. 16. a much better and ſafer guide of conſcience, which as far as con- 
cerns himſelf he may far more certainly know than any outward rule impoſed upon bim 
by others whom he inwardly. neither knows nor can know; at leaſt knows nothing of 
them more ſure than this.one thing, that they cannot be his judges in religion. 1 Cor. 
ii. 15. * The ſpiritual man judgeth all things, but he himſelf is judged of no man.” 
Chiefly for this cauſe do all true proteſtants account the pope antichriſt, for that he 
- aſſumes to himſelf this infallibility over both the conſcience and the ſcripture “ ſitting 
in the temple of God,” as it were oppoſite to God, © and exalting himſelf above all that 
is called God, or is worſhipped,” 2 Theſſ. ii. 4. That is to ſay, not only above all 
| judges and magiſtrates, whe though they be called Gods, are far beneath infallible z but 
alſo above God himſelf, by giving law both to the ſcripture, to the conſcience, and to 
the ſpirit itſelf of God within us. Whenas we find, James iv. 12. There is one law- 
giver, who is able to ſave and to deſtroy : Who art thou that judgeſt another?“ That 
-CChriſt is the only lawgiver of his church, and that it is here meant in religious matters, 
no well grounded chriſtian will deny. Thus alſo St. Paul, Rom. xiv. 4. Who art thou 
that judgeſt the ſervant of another? to his own lord he ſtandeth or -falleth,: but he ſhall - 


; Kand ; for God is able to make him ſtand.” As therefore of one beyond expreſſion bold 
| and preſumptuous, both theſe Apoſtles demand, Who art thou,” that preſumeſt to 
| : 1 im- 
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eo ths ths 1 os Nr and Judge Chr 
„ gives to che conſcience? 1 Eb whe Cha 
compared reſolves ee 
are of far deſs authority than 4he church, whom in hoſe things as pro- 
not, and yet uo leſs antichriſt in this main point of antichriſtiagiſm, 
no blen PRs er abr. he at Nome, H not wuch by ſetting up ſupremę 
interpreters e ſeripture either thoſe docdom whom they fallow, or which cis far worſe, 
themſelves as a civil aſſuming — — themſelves, not in 
civil only, but in al cauſes. Seeing then chat in Matters of religion, as hath. 
— i) none can pre or determine here an earth, 60 dot cd ee 
etnfelves 


but our :Sawiour's cn, that in thoſe matters they i neither . nor u oak Ha 
ſtraint, leſt ithey run raſlily on à pernicious 

Mat. Xii. frock the'nquhits the gu ft: verſe: Leſt white ile ye 
up allo the bent with them; Let boch grow taget 


= declares that this 4 neither hi miniſters nor. any elſe 

y perform without his on immediate HireQion,/lip hi | and 
"hit thi Folder calithien not to: it. Which is further el Cot. i. a4. Not 
that — — hut are helpers of your joy.” If apoſtles had no 
dominion or conſtraining 


ſters, 1 Het. v. 2, 3, Feed the flock. of God, &. not. by conſtraint, neither as being lords 
over Gods heritage 


Gase „N ine n tan detetmine. anſwer i 18, (that what they heer is 5 
ſeripture; which-forbids nit churcheſentende: or determining, but As; dende in, yi oa | 
upon the conſcience unconvinded. Loet 
cording to: true church. Ai ſcipline, bich is exerciſed on them only who: :haye | 
Joined chemſelves in that covenant of union, and procęeds only to a fe 2paratio! from. the 


ſpiritual thin 
| ;nqrifiriers 


are ee eee 


true: church; the one being an 


by the church . a by: the magiſtrate ; both the one. 
faction for what Chriſt hath fatisfiedieternally ; a 
for ſpiritual * a ſatisfaction. to man, eſpecialſy to | 
vue owe none: theſe and more — 5 inj — 2 — orce ad Bing in religion, beſides 
what I moſt ãnſiſt on, ithe violation of God'udxtiaſs commandment in che 9 as hath 


religion. 
not rather as the church? If not as either without convincemert, how) dan Vun he 


I would firſt exhort not thus to trrify andi poſe tlie peaple with. a Greek od: hut to 


thing to good belonging: Blaſphemy or evil ſpeaking Againit.. God, maliciouſiy, is far 


a powerful work in my name, and can likely 
refer them to that prudent and well · deliberated ac 
ment defines blaſpliomy — as far as it is 2 crime belonging to civil judicature, 


ſt che eonſeiences of other believers, my eee or rather not mine | 
rime of harveſt 1 will ſay to the reapers, gather ye — — e. Wierehy 


g power eb or-conſtience, .rauchcleſs have Ordinary mini- 
But ſome will Ghject, that hes oberen al eue weg all 


arhoſo will interpret or determine, ſo it be ac- | 


reſt, ; proceeds never|to-any corporal inforeement or forfeiture of money, Which in all 


no better char aſtempotal indulgen Ice: iin fot money,. 2 I 
the other a as Jes _ x 
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been ſhewn. Thus then, if church governots cannot iiſe force in religion; though but for 
this reuſon, becauſe they cannot infallibly determine to the conſcience Mithout canvinte- 
ment, much leſs have civil magiſtrates authority to uſe force where they can much Jeſs 
judge; unleſs they mean only to be the civil executioners of them WhO have no civil = 
power to . them ſuch commiſſion; no nor yet eccleſiaſtical, to any force or violence in 
To ſum up all in brief, if we muſt believe as the magiſtrate; appoints, Why | 


lawful ? Bur ſome are ready 10 ry out, whit ſhall then be done to blaſphemye Them 


teach them better What it is, being a moſt uſual and common word in that language to 
ſignify any flander, any malicious or evil ſpeaking, whether againſt God or mau, or any 


from conſoience in reli according t that/of: rs oj 1x.:39. There is none wh doth 
BP mg rr ht Io  I&thas: ſuffice. not, I 


t, Auguſt: 9. 71680. Whert where the parlia- 
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more orthodoxally than twice their number of divines Fon done in many a prolix volume: 
theſe unerring always, or infallible. But we ſhall not carry it thus; another Greeks: 


5 Alek it ſignifies in chat language, is no word of evil note, meaning only the choice or 


among Funk, &c. for there maſt allo herefies: be amon you,” Kc. ＋ "hongh ſome — 


5 > ſyn 
1 raſh of i ſcripture to another man's conſcience, which is well 8 be a general maxim 


thoſe opinions whieh to his conftiende and utmoſt undexſtanding appear with moſt 
evidence or probability in the ſeripture, though to others he 2 op ean no more 
be juſtly cenſured for a heretic From his cenſurers; who do but the! ſame thing themſelves 


believed Chriſt, firſt for the woman's word; but next and much rather far his own, ſo we 


proteſtant, whoſe: rule is not to receive them but from the-ſctipture :: which to interpret 


1 this day, but he vhs maintains mart ad or opinions not probable |by. Fee 23 * 
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plenius ac melius chryſippo & crantore; in plain Engliſh, more arily, 'mbre judiciouſſy, 


although in all likelihood they whoſe whole ſtudy and profeſſion theſe hin are; ſhould be 
moſt intelligent and 0 therein, as they are Neu the moſt part, yet neither they nor 


'a 
parition ſtands in our way, Hereſy and Heretic; in like manner alſo railed at ta the 
ople as in a tongue unknown. They ſhould firſt interptet to them, that Hereſy by 


following of any opinion good or bad in religion, or any other learning: and thus not 
only in heathen authors but in the New Teſtament itſelf, without cenſure or blame; Acts 
xv. 5. Certain of the hereſy of the Phariſees which believed; > and xxvi. After 
the exacteſt hereſy of our ren pan lived a Phariſes.“ In which ſenſe preſbyterian-or i 
dependent may without reproach be called a hereſy. | Where it is ment with blame, 
it ſeems: to differ little: from ſchiſm; 1 Cor. xi. 18, 19. I hear that there be ſchiſms 


write 


the kg ſchiſm Gignilies diviſion, and in the worſe fenſe; bees, chin 
O] pinion be ore 


pete. ing t 
1, b e reſi ch ach miles thb Church, chi judge * the 


: of the proteſtant religion; it follows plainly, . that he who: holdsin religion that belief, or 


; while they cenſure him for ſo doing. For aſł them} or or any proteſtarit, which hath moſt 
authority, the Church or the Scripture ? They will anſwer; doubtleſs,” that the ſori _ 
and what hath: maſt authority, that ha rpg phy e -der to be follow 
then, who to. his beſt on wok Mare follows: the ſcripture,: though againſt any eine 22 
doctrine by the whole church received, is not the hetetic; but he wh Follows the 
church againſt his conſcience and perſuaſion grounded om the ſcripture. To make this 
yet more undeniable, L ſhall. only 8 a glain ſimile, the ſame which bur own 
writers, when they would -demanſtrate , that: we rightly prefer the ſcripture 
+ before the church, uſe frequently againſt de papiſt in this manner. As the Sacharicans | 


the fcripture : firſt on the chutch's word, but aftetwards.and much more for, its own, 2s 
the word of God ; yea, the chureh itſelf we believe then for the ſcripture: The inference 
' of itſelf follows: if by the proteſtant doctrine we believe the ſcri ture, not for the Church's. 
: faying, but for its own as the word of God, then ought we to believe what in our con- 
ſcience we apprehend the feripture to ſay, tho the viſible church, with all her doctors, 
gainſay : and being taught to believe them onlꝝ for the ſcripture, chey ha ſo do are not 
heretics, but the beſt proteſtants::- and by their opinions, Whatever they Be, can hürt no 


convincingly to his on conſcience, none is able but himſelf guided by the holy ſpirit ; 
and not ſo guided, none than he to himſelf can be a worſe deceiver. To proteſtants 
therefore, whofe common rule and touchſtone is pi: ſcripture, nothing can with more 
conſcience, more equity, nothing more proteſſanti y can. be, permitted, than a free and 
lawful debate at all times By writing; conferende, e of what opinion 
ſoever, diſputable by ſcripture: eoncluding,: that no man in religion is properly a heretic 
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— Such as theſs,-5 were capitally paniſhed':by the law of /Moles; as the only 
true heretics, idolarsrs, dane open deſerters of God and his known law: but in the 
goſpel ſuch are puniſhed by excommunion only.“ Tit. iii. ro. 4 An heretic, after the 
firſt and ſecond admonition, reject.“ But they who'think not this heavy enough, and 
underſtand not chat dreadful awe and 1 iritual efficacy. which the Apoſtle hath expreſſed 
ſo highly to be in church-difcipline; 2 Cor. x. of which anon, and think weakly! that the 
church of God cannot long lublük bue- in a bodily fear, for want of other proof will 
needs wreſt that lace of St. Paul, Rom xiii. to ſet up civil inquiſition, and power 
eo the magiſtrate of civil judgment, and puniſhment in cauſes II But 
let us ſee with what ſtrength of arguments let every ſoul be ſubject to the higher 

powers 'Firſt, how prove they that the Apoſtle treans other powers than ſuch as the 


right of org, reed to judge in ſpiritual things, or the duty of ſuch our obedience. 
How prove they next, that he intitles them here to ſpiritual: cauſes, from whom-he 
withheld, as much as in him lay, the judging of civil? 1 Cor. vi 1, &c. If he him- 
ſelf appealed to Cæſar, it was to judge his nocence, not * religion. For rulers 
are not a terror to good works, but to the evil: then are they not a terror to conſcience, 


is reckoned among evil works, Gal. v. 20. as if all evil works were to be puniſhed by 
the magiſtrate: wWhereof this iv their own citation, reckons np beſides: hereſy a 
ſufficient number to confute unicleanneſs, wantonneſs, enmity, ſtrife, emula- 


by him chan herefy, as they define it; and yet I ſuppoſe rie ject theſe evil 


ſame.” This ſhews that religious matters ate not here meant; wherein, from the 


muſt be cleatly found, if from this place ww intehd to argue. And how. for thy good 
by gane elne, and inſnaring thy conſcience? Many are the miniſters of 
and their 0 eſs different than many: none more different than ſtate and 

church ge e. Who ſeeks to govern both, muſt needs be worſe than any 194 
prelate, or church-pluraliſt ; for he in his own, faculty and ' profeſſion, the nike not 
in his own, and for a moſt! 8 not thoroughly: underſtood. makes himſelf ſu- 
preme lord or po 'as fur as his civil Juriſdiction "ſtretches; and 
all the miniſters page of God nga, erred miniſters,” or his curates rather ãn the function 


to be ruled only by ſpiritual: whenas this very chapter, verſe 6. appointing | Fim his 
culiar office, which requires utmoſt attendance, | 
rality from that full and weighty charge, wherein alone he is . the miniſter of God, at- 
_ tending continually on this very thing To little purpoſe: will they mere inſtance Moſes, 
who did all by immediate vine neon no nor yet Aſa, Jehofaphat; or Joſia, ho 
both might, 4 — they pleaſed, receive anſwer from God, and had a commonwealth by 
him delivered them, incorporated with a national church, exerciſed more in bodily” than 
_ in fpiritual-worſhip4 ſo as that the church might be called a commonwealth; and the 
whole commonwealth a church: nothing of - which can be faid of chriſtianity, thilvered 
without the help of magiſtrates,” yea, in. the midſt of their oppoſition ; how little then 
with any reference to chem, or mention of them, ſave only of our obedience to their civil 


Mate, following in 9 Verte, r a wherein be is the ME, 7 
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he I know, is the papiſt only 3 be the only heretic; who counts all heretics but hin- 


to whom he writes were chen under; who meddled not at all in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, unleſs 
as tyrants and perſecuters ? And from them, I hope, they will not derive either the 


which is the rule or judge of good works grounded on the Far ture. Butchereſy, they ſay, 


tions, animoſities, oontentions, 3 all which/are fur more manifeſt to be judged 


works, nor many more ſuch-like,' to his eognizance ähd puniſhiment. Wilk thou then 
not be afraid of the power ? Do that which is good, and thou thak have praiſe of the 


here ſpoken of, they could have no praiſe : For he is the miniſter of God to 4 . 
good: True; but in that office, and to tliat end, and by thoſe means which in this'place 


only, not in the government; while he himſelf afſumes to rule by civil power things 
ids/him this worſe Than e 


avs, ac they countenance! good, and deter evil ? which is the proper work of the 1 FL 
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God, © a revenger to execute wrath dn him that doth evil.” But we muſt firſt know 
who it is that doth evil: the heretic/ they ſay among the firſt. Let it be known then 
ecrtainly who is a heretic ; and that he who holds opinions in religion profeſſedly from 
tradition, — his owIr r on yt er againſt it, 
is the only heretic: and yet though ſuch, not always puniſhable by the magiſtrate, un- 
out need of repetition. But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid. To do by 
ſeripture and the goſpel, according to conſcience; is not to do evil if we thereof ought 
not to be afraid, he ought not by his Jadging to give cauſe: cauſes. therefore of religion 
are not here meant. For he beareth not the ſword in vain;*: Tes, altogether in vain, 
if it ſmite he knows not what; if that for hereſy, which nqt the church itſelf, much leſs 
he can determine abſolutely to be ſo; if truth for errot, being himſelf ſo often fallible, 
he, bears the ſword not in vain only, but unjuſtly and to evil. Be ſuhject not only for 


wrath, but for conſcience ſake: How for conſeience ſake, againſt conſcience? By all 


theſe. reaſons it appears plainly that the Apoſtle in this place gives no judgment or 
eoercive power to magiſtrates, neither to thoſe then, nor theſe now, in matters of 
religion; and exhorts us no © otherwiſe - than he erhorted thoſe Romans. It 
hath now twice befallen me to aſſert, through God's aſſiſtance, this moſt wreſted and 
vexed place of ſcripture; herxtofore againſt Salmaſſus, and regal tyranny over: the ſtate 
now againſt Eraſtus, and ftate-tyranny over the church. If from ſuch; uncertain, or 
rather ſuch improbable grounds as theſe, they. endue magiſtracy with ſpiritual judgment, 
they may as well inveſt him in the ſame ſpiritual kind with power of utmoſt. puniſh- 
ment, exeommunication; and then turn ſpiritual into corporal, as no worſe authors did 
than Chryfoſtom, Jerome; and Auſtin, whom Etraſmus and others in their notes on 
them who had brought back the Galatians to cireumciſion, no leſs than the amercement 
of their whole virility: and Grotius adds, that this conciſing puniſhment of circum- 
ciſers, became a penal law thereupon among the Viſigoths: a dangerous example or 
beginning in the ſpirit to end ſo in the fleſũi; whereas that cutting off much likelier ſeems 
meant a cutting off from the church, nat unuſually ſo termed in ſcripture, and a zealous 
imprecation, not a command. But I have mentioned this paſſage, to. ſhew how abſurd 
they often prove, who have not learned to diſtinguiſh rightly between civil power and 
eccleſtaſtical. How many perſecutions then,  impriſonments;' baniſhments, penalties, and 
ſtripes; how much bloodſhed have the forcers of conſcience to anſwer for, and proteſtants 
rather than papiſts ! For the papiſt, judging by his principles,” puniſhes them who believe 
not as the church believes, tough againſt the feripture; but the proteſtant, teaching 
every one to believe the ſcripture, though againſt the chureh, counts heretical, and per- 
ſecutes againſt his own principles, them who in any particular fo believe as he in general 
teaches them; them who moſt honour and believe divine feripture, but not againſt it any 
human interpretation. though univerſal; them who interpret ſcripture only to themſelves, 
which by his own poſition, none but they to themſelves. can interpret: them who uſe the 
ſcripture no etherwife by his own doctrine to their edification, than he himſelf uſes it to 
their puniſhing ; and fo whom his doctrine acknowledges a true believer, his diſeipline 
perſecutes as a heretic. The papiſt exacts our belief as to the church due above. {cr 
ture; and by the church, which is the whole people of God, underſtands the pope. 
general councils, prelatical only, and the furnamed fathers: hut the forcing: proteſtant, 
though he deny ſuch belief to any church. whatſoever, yet takes it to himſelf and his teach- 
ers, of far leſs authority than to be called the chureh, and above ſcripture believed; which 
renders his practice both contrary to his belief, and far worſe than that Belief which he 
condemns in the papiſt. By all whieh, well conſidered, che more he proſeſſes to hen true 
proteſtant, the more he hath to anſwen for his perſecuting than a papiſt. No prote ſage there: 


e, of what ſect ſoever, following ſcripture only, which is the common {et hetein che) 
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ſervitude to man's la, forfeits her ehriſtian liberty. Who r eau plead dete 


enee, as being implicitly enthralled to man inſtead! of God, almoſt becomes no eonſci- 
ence, 29 che Will not free, becomes no will ? Neverthele®, if chey ought! not to be tole- 


rated, it is for juſt reaſow of ſtate, more than of reli 


e be proteſtants, deſerve as little to be tolerated themſelves, 
popery, in the moſt 


be be evidehly: ly againſt all ſcripture, both of the Old and New T nt, and therefore a 
true hereſy; or rather an im̃piety, wherein a right conſeience can have nought to do; and 
the works thereof ſo manifeſt; that a magiſtrate can ry wh err in Ram ”_= 
rederten e e tha pe eee vi ahereol Fc e cen e 


From the xiddance of theſe objections, 1 proceed yet to agother rafdia! ak it is 
unlawful, for the civil magiſtrate to uſe force in matters of religion; which is, b 


to judge in thoſe things though we ſhould grant him able, Which 

yet goons it he ' hath no right. Chriſt hath” a 

| faſcients'/ of alt e e, 5 yes ende and | = 
much different from that &- | 


principally conſiſts, thats i 0 
irſt, Becauſe it e hr the inward mar 15 his —— are all ſpirirual,and 
| to outward foree not liable. "adhy; To Mus de drein enceilenooePhis ſpiritual c 


able; without w 


which are upheld. by dutward force only. That the inward man is 
| 1 part of man, his underſtanding and his will; ank that his a 
yer not ſunply thence,” but from ehe work: ef divine grace upon them, are the 
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wile matter of: religion under the goſpel, will appear plainly- hat that 
religion is; whence we ſhall perceive yet more plainly ly that it cannot be forced. What 
evangelic religion is, is told in two words, Faith and Charity, or Belief 


or both from both/z once indeed-haturally-free; but now only as they are regene- 
rate RN on by divine grace, i ir part evident to et ſenſe and principles: 


unqueſtioned, the eſt by ſetipture: Coneefning our belief, „Mat. xvi. 17. Fleſh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto Res but my Father which'is in heaven “ Concerning 
our practice, as it is religious, and not a civil, Gal. v. 22, 23. and other places, 
declare it eo be the fruit of the ſpirit only. 9 our whole ere duty in 3 is 
contained in charity; or the love of God and our neighbour, no way to be forced, yet 
the fulfillipg of the whole law; chat is t ** our Whole 2s 0e its in ney mri nds en 
both our belief and practiee, which eorprehend/our whole religion, flow: 

of the inward man, free and uneonſtrainabie of themſelves. by nature, and our — 
not only from faculties endued with freedom, but from love and charity beſides,” ineapa- 
ble of foree, and all theſe things by tranſ n loſt, but ene wed and 
by the power and gift ef God alone; b¹9 ean ſuch religion 

man, or foree be au way 
grace in the goſpel,” Bur it muſt forthwith and make of no effect, both tha reli- 
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preſſing of their contraries, determinable by the common light of nature Which is not 
to conf ſecutors 


Le 


or; 
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to! be Fotwdd he büt udoment” ye have not execute * this ve 
Ret _ and the other Te 2 — 4 — and ſet purpoſe of 
e geſpel, by: ſpirituab means which are counted weak, to overcome all poi er” 
100 itz ulet them not go about todo that by worldly ſtrength, w. hie 
creed to do by thoſe 7 weakneſs, leſt 
ous c that ſuy ing which in andther place is alſo written of the Phar 
That chey'fruftrated/thercounſel of God.“ The main ike — | 
vehemenee to their tation, that the kings & Judah, as T touched before; aud 
ally Joſiahs both 3 and uſed force in eie: 2 Chron. xxxiv: 33. 
that wels — ſrnel to e = Lord 1 an argument, if 


2 ee own * | . a . droits in 
_ imita >Jchoiada;herought! to put Jeremiah in e ſtocks, Xxtx. 24, 26, dec. 
for vchich he received his due denbuncement from God. But to this «beſides I return. 


a three-fold ahſwer: Firſt, That the ſtate of religion under the goſpel. is far er 
from har it was under the lac; then was the ſtate of - rigour, childhood, : 
works, :0; all-whicbvifouce: was: not: unbefitting';.;now is the ſtate of grace, manhood, ; 
fytedom and faith; to alb chich belongs will. ib d- reaſon; not fort: the law was 
ithen w rittem on tableaiof i ſtone, and to ſbe perfotmed adeording do the letter, willingiy or 
 unavillinglypithgaſpely:our new eowenant, upon the, heart df every wv 
. -vefÞret ; only. tende vr w in ward perſuaſion | The law bad po diſtinet 
ages . or govern mors: of Mining e eee F _ oa a+ i and Levites- | 


inner in 1 net of ther 
———— —_ af If che and ſte, hall be made. tne fleſh: 
again as under — let-ir be withal- conſidered, that God who chen joined. them, 
hath nom ſevered them; that which; he. O ordaining, was then! a lawful cor junction, 


uo ſuph oui/etther ide {as join" againurthat: bi: bath. ſeuered, would be: nothing now but 
their own! ztuons)fornication.! Secontlly, the: kings: of Judah; and thoſe magi- 
ſtrates under che lan mig >he have recourſe, a I faih beſoke, ta divine inſpiration; which» 


our m N e under'the:gofpel- have not, more than to the lame ip pirit, which thoſe 
whom hey-fore have: ft: times in: greatem meaſure than themſelves : Jul ſo, inſtead af 
| forcing t . they force the. Holy: Ghoſt; and, againſt) that wiſe forewarning of 
Gamaliel, againſt 
things only vas! hve eee Anden and forbidden in the lam of Moſes, idolatry 
and direct from. that 9 i emoined worſhip of. God 3- whereof "v4 
- corporal puniſhment wis by: himfelf expreſly ſet don :? But magiſtrates under the, 
pel, our free; elective and rational worſhip, are moſt commonly bulieſt uo foros 1 8 
things. which in-the-goſpel are eicher left free, nay, 1 oliſhed y them» 
compelled; or elſe controverted equally: by writers on both. ſides, and, Gen with. 
odds N A ſide which is againſt them. By which means they either puniſhethaꝭ which 
_ they ought. to favour and protect, or that with corporal: puni Sar oß their; own 
inventing; which not they, but che church hath received command to chaſtiſe with a 
ſpiritual rod only: Vet ſomie are ſo eager in their zeal of forcing, that they refuſe not to · 
deſcend at length to the utmoſt ſhift of that parabolical proof, Luke xi 16, &c. 4 Com — 
pel them to come. in:“ Therefore magiſtrates may compel in religion. As if a parable 
were to be ſtrained through every word or phraſe, and not expounded by, the. general 
ſoope thereof; which is no: other here than the earneſt; expreſſion: of God's: diſpleaſure 
on thoſe recuſant Jews; and his purpoſe to prefer the Gentiles on any terms before „ 
| N * che ee Ba how kth he. Dee no other way. 
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Thirdly, choſe kipgs and Magiſtrates uſed. force in :fuch. = 


8 7 F ; no unn dan come to o Mam, — — 
inward re. — and by his miniſtersʒ not by the outward com- 
Du | mag] or hi ers. The true peaple of -Chiiſcy as is forchald, ad. 
ling people ur the day of his then much more nem hen be 
— * by virivard weakneſs, that both s inviard- power and eit | 
che more appear. God ſoveth a cheerful Giver: than certainly is not plesſod wich an 
uncheerful worſhipperz as che very words declare of His evangelic | invitations, Eſa. lv. 
1. Hd, every vne that tlutſteth, come. John vii. 95. uf any Man, thirſteth “ Rev. 
ni. 18. Icounſel thee?” And xxii. 17. Whoſoever will, det him takecthe Water of 
life-freely?* And in that grand commiſſion of preaching, to invite allinations, Mavi. 
16. 1 of chem whorncome, ſo the penalty of them :-who:comie in 
Spiritual. But they bring nde fung reaſon with their forge, "which muſt notti puſs nan 
ſwered, 'that tlie church hf! Thyatira was blamed;; Rev. 43.20. for ſuffering the falſe 
255 Propheteſs to teach andito ſeduoe. Lanfwer, Fhat: ſetlucemnant is to dhe hindered; by 
fit and proper means ordained in Church. diſcipline, by: inſtant and powerful detonſtia- 
tion to the by oppoling truth to error, no unaqual match truth the 
to error the weak, though fly: und ſhifting; . Force is no hondſt confutation, abut 
fectual, and for the moſt rtarſa l, oft; times fatal [6 them: Whotaſes it: Sound 
2 :dilipently and A ty ef herſelf bochvſufficient, -and"of (herſelf: (ifiſame 
cen God' hinder not) always prevalent againſt ſodueers. ' This the Thya- 
lected, ſuffering aguinſt Church diſciplinſe, that woman to tench and ſo- 
1 ' Civil Force they had not then in cheir power,” being the Obriſtian 
—_ —.— that city, and chen ly under: one of thoſe den ige en, 
whereof this che ſecond was red By Dortinian EY e>Matteas:-coultl 
not be required of chem who were-utder-force-el ab 2 09 es ts ret 10 (Hern 
I have ſhewn chat che civil) power! hach eicher he, nord mighty forcing 
religious things: 1 will now Ihe tlie wrong it — che fundamental privi- 
lege of the goſpel, the new birth. right 1 — ; liberty : 2 Cor. 
Jii. 17.“ Where the ſpirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.“ Peg. eruſalen, 
-which is above, is free; which is the mother of us ia And v. 31. „Wie ape not 
Children of the Bond- woman, but of the. free. Ir l be ſufficient ſin his place to ſay 
no more of chriſtian liberty, than that it ſets. us free not only from the bandage. of-thote 
ceremonies, but alſo from the forcible impoſition of thoſe: Cireumiſtanices, :placeiand:time, 
in the worſhip of God: which though by him commanded. inthe-okd! law, et- in reſpect 
of that verity and freedom 22 is evangelical, St.Paul ends both . 2 
that is to ſay, both ceremony and circutnſtante,” under one/and the: fame 8 
name of weak and beggarly Rudiments, Gali ie 3 9 20. Cole Beoviehea 8 
formable to what bur Saviour himſelf: raught, John iv. a1. 0 Neither in this: moun- 
tain, nor yet at Jeruſalem. In Spirit and in Fruth; forithetarher ſericethn ſuch to wor- 
ſhip him :” that is to ſay,” not only ſincere of heart, for ſuch he ſought ever i but Alſo, 
as the words here chiefly import, not compelled to place, and by the ſume reaſon,” not to 
any ſet time; as his apoſtle by the ſame: ſpirit hath taught us, Rom) xiv. 6, &c. 5 _ 
man eſteemeth one day above another; another, '&c; Gal. iv. 10. Te obſerve; days and 20 
months, &c.“ Col. ii. Ho uh Theſe and other ſach places in ſcripture the beſt! and) learn 
edeſt reformed writers have thought evident enough to inſtruct us in dur freedom, not 
only from ceremonies, but from thoſe cireumſtances alſo, though impoſed With a,confi- 
dent perſuaſion of morality in them, which they hold impoſſible to de in place or time. 
Buy what warrant then our opinions and practices herein are of late turned quite e againſt 
all other proteſtants, and that which is to them orthodoxal, to us becomes ſcandalous 
and puniſhable by ſtatute, I wiſh were once again better conſidered; af we mean not 
to proclaim a ſchiſm in this point from the beſt and moſt reformed churches abroad. 
'T wy” who would ſeem more knowing, confeſs n theſe things are * but 2 
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hah ry, cauſe by the magiſtrate, ma en dare As if God of his ſpecial grace 
in the e e com ts in theſe . 
uv freedom 2 we Joo to he 2 — yoks, the commandments of men. 
doggy yi that eon unckan which God hath cleanſcd, for- 
hace to > St, Þ eter, Ach 5 as ell aha y he looſen. chat which God hath ſtreigthened, 
or ſtreighten that which God hath Veleus he may injoin thoſe things in reli 
which God hath left frre, pou N * on that yoke, which: God hath raken off. For de ach 
not only given us this. al .privi 
the ſervile law, but {tri "4 Ae hath .commai 
Tou are called to liberty. 1 a vi 2.3. © Be not made the ſervants of men.“ Gal. 
v. 14. Stand, faſt pre : rty wherewith Chriſt hath made us free; and be 
not intangled again with ha pokes of bon rate Neither is chis a meer command, but 
for the moſt part in theſe foreci a Row. accompanied with the very weightieſt and in- 


and excellence of the free goſpel above 
ded us to keep it and enjoy =. v. 13. 


e Chriſtian religion: Rai. xiv. 9, 10. For to this end Chriſt both died. 
and roſe, and „ee that he might be Lord bath of the dead and living. But wh 
dot thou judge thy broth ther? te. 171. 8 
only Lord, at Je 


hings,, Chriſt both died and roſe, and lived again? We 
ſhall all ſtand before. the 5 of Chriſt.” Why then doſt thou not only judge 
but perſecime in theſe things or which we are te be accountable to the tribunal of Cha 
only, our Lord and 1 1 Cor. vil. 23. Je are bought with a E. z be not 
made the ſervants of men. . 100 price belike, and for ſome frivo 


olous pretences 
paid in their opinion, if E 19 Dp 1 who is God from what Fac once 
the ſervice a: God, bs ſhall again, and forced by men to what now is but 


the ſervice of 
&c. ſtand faſt Rather, & 


Na N! ch v. 4 « We are not children of the bond- woman, 
Col. ii. 8. are leſt 16 man ſpoil you, &c. after the 


tudiments of the w mk d-not after. Chriſt.” Soli reaſons whereof are continued 
Aer the whole apter; 
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by Gog himlelf, much mort :thol 
which were againſt 1 us, that is, 


our conſcience, | N Tera man t erte jade you | in ESL of, &c. v. 16, Gal. 3 iv. 3: 


Void; But. when the 
them i that werp 05 0 + [TL 


at, we 1 receive the Eis ion 5 — 0 Where- | 
| m | nt, but a ſon & But now, &c. how turn ye again to 
the weak: and beste n whereunto ye deſire again to be in bondage? Ve ob- 
ſerve days, &c.” Hence it plainly. appears, that if we be not free, we are not ſons, but 
ſtill ſervants unadopted ; and if we turn again to thoſe weak and beggarly rudiments, we 
are not free; yea, though willingly; and with a miſguided conſcience, we deſire to be in 
bondage to them; how much more then if unwilling ly and againſt our conſcience ?, ? Il 
was our. condition changed, from legal to evangelical, and ſmall adyantage gotten by the 
goſpel, if for the ſpirit of adoption to freedom romiſed us, · we receive again the ſpirit 
| ndage'to fear; if our fear which was then ſervile towards God only, muſt be now 
| ſervlle; in religion towards men: Strange alſo and prepoſtereus fear, if when and wherein 
it hath, attained by. the redemption of our Saviour to be filial only towards God, it 
muſt be now ſervile towards the magiſtrate : Who by ſubjecting vs to his puniſhment i in 
theſe things, brings! back into religion that law of terror and ſatisfaction belonging now 
only to civil“ Frimes; and thereby in effect aboliſhes the goſpel, by eſtabliſhing again the 
law to a far worſe yoke of ſervitude on? us than before. lt will therefore not miſpe⸗ 
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our adoption; left while they little think it, nay, think they do God ſervice, * 


| ward force cannot tend to the good of him who is forced in religion, is ung 


xiv. 5. * Let every man be fully 
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come the meaneſt chriſtian to put in mind chriſtian magiſtrates, and ſo much the more 
freely by how much the more they deſire to be thought chriſtian, (for they will be thereby, 
as they ought to be in theſe things, the more our brethren and the leſs our Lords) that 

is 4 La 1 {> .. 1 io | HY. a" ; a * e ED 1 

they meddle not raſhly with chriſtian liberty, the birth. right and outward be of 
So MEE nnn 22 14“ r 5 7X ey 

themſelves, like the ſons of that bond-wotnan, be found perſecyting them who. are 
| | $845 N | |» | | "BIR FD ee nennen 
free-born of the ſpirit, and by a ſacrilege of not the leaſt aggravation, bereaving chem of 
that ſacred liberty which our Saviour with his own blood purchaſed for them. ES. 


A fourth reaſon why the magiſtrate ought not to uſe force 185 1 1 | 
conſideration of all thoſe ends which he can likely pretend 'to'the” interpoling of his 
force therein: and thoſe hardly can be other than firſt the glory of God; next, either 
the ſpiritual good of them whom he forces, or the temporal puniſhment of their ſcandal 
to others. As for the promoting of God's glory, none, I think, will ſay that his glory 
ought to be promoted in religious things by unwarrantable means, much Teſs by means 
contrary to what he hath commanded. That outward force is ſuch, and that God's 
glory in the whole adminiſtration of the goſpel according to his own will and counſel 
ought to be fulfill'd by weakneſs, at leaſt ſo refuted; not by force; or if by force, in- 
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ward and ſpiritual, not outward and corporeal, is already proved at large. That out- 


| lonable. 
For in religion whatever we do under the goſpel, we ought to be thereof erſwaded 
without ſcruple ; and are juſtified by the faith we have, not by the work we do: Rom. 
erſuaded in his own mind,” The other reaſon which 
follows neceſſarily, is obvious, Gal. ii. 16. and in many other places of St. Paul, as the 
| | | eee 2 TEE I „ $342 HK „ += 
ground- work and foundation of the whole goſpel, that we are Juſtified” by the faith of 
Chriſt, and not by the works of the law,” I not by the works of God's law, how then 
by the injunctions of man's law? Surely force cannot work perfwaſjon, 'which is faith; 
cannot therefore juſtify nor pacify the conſcience ; and that which Juſtifies not in the goſ- 


4 


pel, condemns ; is not only not good, but ſinful to do: Rom. xiv. 23. „ Whatſoever is 


not of faith, is ſin.” It concerns the magiſtrate then to take heed how he forces in reli- 
gion conſcientious men: left by compelling them to do that whereof they cannot be per- 
fwaded, that wherein they cannot find themſelves juſtified, but by their own conſciences 


1 


ones, whom to offend he will find worſe one ge Nie that violent d. e e 
Ic 


Mar. xviit. 6. Laſtly, as a preface to force, 


bag 0g 00D ff 


himſelf fo of his own accord, was not made fo. by outward force, teſtifying at the ſame 
: — SALE ada 1 ot 


time that he © was free from all men, 1 Cor, is. 19.” and thereafter exhortz us alſo, Gal. 
v. 13. Ye were called to liberty, &c. but by love ſerve one another: then not by 


force. As for that fear, leſt err and licentious men ſhould be encouraged to omit | 


the performance of, religious and holy duties, how can that care belong to the civil ma- 


N to his force;? For if prophane and licentious perſons muſt not. negledt 
the F 


e perk ce of religious and holy duties, it implies, that ſuch duties they can per- 
form, which no proteſtant will affirm. They who mean the outward performance, may 
ſo explain it; and it will then app 
ous and holy duties, eſpecially by prophane and licentious perſons, is a diſhonouring 
rather than a worſhipping. of God; and not only by him not required, but deteſted : 
Prov. xxi. 27. The ſacrifice of the wicked is an ahomination; how much more when 
he bringeth it with, a wicked mind ? To compel therefore the prophane to things holy 
in his prophaneneſs, is all one under the goſpel, as to have compelled the unclean to ſa- 
crifice in his uncleanneſs under the law. And I add withal, that to compel the licen- 
tious in his licentiouſneſs, and the conſcientious againſt his conſcience, comes all to one; 
tends not to the honour of God, but to the multiplying and the aggravating of ſin to 
them both. We read not that Chriſt ever exerciſed force but once; and that was to 
drive prophane ones out of his temple, not to force them in: and if their being there 
was an offence, we find by many other ſcriptures that their praying there was an abomi- 
nation: and yet to the Jewiſh law that nation, as a ſervant, was obliged; but to the 


goſpel each perſon is left ages jt called only, as a ſon, by the preaching of the word; 


4 


ir yet more plainly, that ſuch performance of religi- L 


not to be driven in by edicts and force of arms. For if by the 1 Rom. xii. 1. we 


are ( beſeeched as brethren by. the mercies of God to preſent our bodies 
holy, acceptable to God, . which, is. our reaſonable ſervice" or worſhip, then is no man to 
be forced by the compulſive laws of men to preſent his body a dead ſacrifice; and fo 


under the goſpel moſt unholy and unacceptable, becauſe it is his unreaſonable ſervice, that is 


to ſay, not only unwilling but unconſcionable. But if prophane and licentious perſons may 
not omit the performance of holy duties, why may 1 not partake of holy things? 
Why la they prohibited the Lord's ſupper, ſince both the one and the other action may 
be out * aud outward; performance of duty may attain at leaſt an outward partici- 
pation of benefit? The church denying them that communion of grace and thankſgi- 
ving, as it juſtly doth, why doth the magiſtrate. compel them to the union of perform- 
ing that which they neither truly can, being themſelves unholy, and to do ſeemingly is 
both hateful to God, and perhaps no leſs dangerous to perform holy duties irreligiouſly, 


than to receive holy ſigns or ſacraments unworthily ? All prophane and licentious men, 


ſo known, can be conſidered but either ſo without the church as never yet within it, or 
departed thence of their own accord, or excommunicate : If never yet within the church, 
whom the apoſtle, and. ſo conſequently the church, have nought to do to judge, as he 
profeſſes, 1 Cor. v. 12. then by what authority doth the magiſtrate judge; or, which is 
worſe, compel in relation to the. church? If departed of his own accord, like that loſt 
ſheep, Luke xv. 4, &c. the true church either with her own or any borrawed force wor- 
ries 3 not in again, but rather in all charitable manner ſends after him; and if .ſhe 
find him, lays him gently on. her ſhoulders; bears him, yea bears his burdens, his errors, 
his infirmities any way tolerable, © ſo fulfilling the law of Chriſt, Gal. vi. 2.” If excom- 
municate, whom the church hath bid go out, in whoſe name doth the magiſtrate compel 
to go in? The church indeed hinders none from Wa in her public congregation, 
for the doors are open to all: nor excommunicates to deſtruction; but, as much as in 
her lies, to a. final ſaying. Her meaning therefore muſt needs be, that as her driving 
out brings on no outward penalty, ſo no outward, force or penalty of an improper. and 
only a deſtructive power.ſhould drive in again her infectious ſheep . therefore ſent out 


. 


becauſe infectious, and not driven in but with the danger not only of the whole and 
ſound, but alſo of his own utter periſhipg. Since force neither inſtructs in religion, nor 
| e , ny, £2 3 „ „ 4 


ies a living ſacrifice, 


612 A Treatiſe of Cv power Th FecleRaſtieal Cu, t, 
begets repenratice of amendment of life, Fut on the bontrarh, Hardneſßs Gf heart, ffn. 
lity, hypocriſy, and, as I ſaid before, every way increaſe of ſin; more and more alienares 
the mind from a violent religion, expelling out and compelling in, and reduces. it to a 
condition like that which: the Britains complain of in our ſtory, driven to and fro be- 
and will riot hear the church, he becomes as one hever yet within her pale, 4 Heathen. 
or a Publican, Mat. xvii. 17. not further to be judged,” no not by the magiſtrate, un- 
leſs for civil cauſes; but left to the final ſentence of that judge, whoſe coming Thall' be 
in flames of fire; that Maranathà, 1 Cor. xvi. 22. than which to him ſo left nothing 
can be more dreadful, and oſt- times to him particularly nothing more fpeedy, that is ©. 
ſay, the Lord cometh : in the mean white delivered up to Satan, 1 Cor. v. 5. 1 Tith. 1. 
20: that is, from the fold of Chriſt and kingdom öf- grace to the world again, which. 
is the kingdom of Satan; and as he was received “ from darkneſs to light, and from 
the power of Satan to God, Acts xxvi. 18. ſo now delivered 12 75 from light to dark- 
neſs, and from Ged to the power of Satan; yet ſo as is in both places manifeſted, to 

ane Hy een ee een 
grant it belonging any way to the magiſtrate, that prophane and Hicentigus 


object againſt the ways of God: as if God without them, when he gave us a erty, 
knew not of the r which theſe men in their arrogance pretend will follow ; yet know- 
ing all their worſt, he gave us this liberty as by him judged beſt. As to thoſe magi- 
ſtrates who think it their work to ſettle religion, and thoſe miniſters or others, who ſo 
oft call upon them to do fo, I truft, that having well conſidered what hath been here 
argued, neither they will continue in that intention, nor theſe in that expectation from 
them: when they ſhall find that the ſettlement of religion belongs only to each parti-- 
cular church by perſuaſive and ſpiritual means within itſelf, and that the defence only 
of the church belongs to the magiſtrate. Had he once learnt not further to concern. 
| himſelf with church-affairs, half his labour might be ſpared, and the-commonwealth bet- 
ter tended. To which end, that which I premiſed in the beginning, and in due place 
treated of more at large, J deſire now concluding, that they would © conſider ſeriouſly: 
what religion is: and they will find it to be, in ſum, both. our belief and our practice: 
depending upon God only. That there can be no place then left for the magiſtrate or 
his force in the ſettlement of religion, by appointing either what we ſhall beheve in di- 
vine things, or practiſe in religious, (neither of which things are in. the power of man. 
either to perform himſelf, or to enable others) I perſuade-me in the chriſtian ingenuity of 
all religious men, the more they examine ferioufly, the more they will find clearly, to be 
true: and find how falſe and deceivable that common ſaying is, which is ſo much relied 
upon, that the chriſtian magiſtrate is Cuſtos utriuſque Tabulz, Keeper of both Ta- 


bles, unleſs is meant by keeper the defender only: neither can that maxim be maintained 
by any proof or argument which hath not in this diſeourſe firſt or laſt been refuted. 
For the two tables, or ten commandments, teach our duty to. God and our 3 
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from the ov | ve pmgiſtrate eicher: hey week that 
from wad 9020 n. — 2 Heel in the firſt tables ds I have 
ſnewn; and both in firſt an \ cond execute that ee for the moſt part 


Fo not accord- 
ing to God's judicial laws but thein own. As for ce es, and pf: the outward man, 
which all are not, no un of theſe u of. coveting; in them 


* | the 
what power they have, they had from the beginnin ng betine Moſes or the 53 5 1 
were in being. And whether they be not now as Pelz! 


in being to be kept by any ch 
as they are two legal tables, remains et as E as it · is ſure they Se kao 4 
ike oh ne keeping of any (ri | 


But of theſſ things perha po mee 
other time 1 what - e the preſent hath en above iſcourſed ſu 


erding ag ages 5 10 theſe rimey alferting this doctrine: but having herein dhe 
. ſo ecglons 
and nerve; the reſt — 4.5 but pon 


ance. 

reading is among the vulgar ; but doubtleſs in matten ef religion he 

who is pass The J uſe, not * ſmall 

fuppoſe, be thought the leſs e Dee unleſs with them perhaps who think that: 
great books only can determine 


great mattes. I rather chooſe the common rule, not to 


make much ado where leſs 3 ſerve. Which in controverſies, and thoſe eſpecially of. 
religion, would make them leſs tadio 


and with more benen. r d by. ple yen phone by: any mare. 
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Dl Tithes, Church-Fees, and Church-Revenues 
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And whether any Maintenance of Miniſters can be 
/ 1 


To the PaxLiament of the ComMonweariTa of ENGLAND, with the 


Dominions thereof. 


, WING to your protection, ſupreme ſenate ! this liberty of writing which I have 
uſed theſe eighteen years on all occaſions to afſert the juſt rights and freedoms 
both of church and ſtate, and fo far approved, as to have been truſted with the 
repreſentment and defence of your actions to all Chriſtendom againſt an adverſary of no 


mean repute; to whom ſhould 1 addreſs what I ſtill publiſh on the ſame argument, 


but to you, whoſe magnanimous councils firſt opened and unbound the age from a dou- 
ble bondage under prelatical and regal tyranny : above our own hopes heartning us to 
look up at laſt like men and chriſtians from the ſlaviſh dejection wherein from father to 


| ſon we were bred up and taught; and thereby deſerving of theſe nations, if they be not 


barbarouſly ingrateful, to be acknowledged, next under God, the authors and beſt pa- 
trons of religious and civil liberty, that ever theſe iſlands brought forth ? The care and 


_ tuition of whoſe peace and ſafety, after a ſhort, but ſcandalous night of interruption, is 


now again by a new dawning of God's miraculous Providence among us, revolved upon 


your ſhoulders. And to whom more appertain theſe conſiderations which I propound, 


than to yourſelves, and the debate before you, though I truſt of no difficulty, yet at 


4 preſent of great expectation, not whether ye will gratify, were it no more than ſo, but 
| Whether ye will hearken to the juſt petition of many thouſands beſt affected both to reli- 


gion and to this your return, or whether ye will ſatisfy, which you never can, the cove- 


tous pretences and demands of inſatiable hirelings, whoſe diſaffection ye well know both Fo 


to yourſelves and your reſolutions ? That I, though among many others in this common 
3 . | . 
* Firſt publiſhed, 1659. 
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ment 5 t thereof wag | 6 
that if I have proſperouſly, God ſo avouring me, 1 the J 10 cauſe of this com- 
wealth to foreigners, ye would not think the reaſon and ability, whereon ye truſted once 
(and repent-not,) your whole reputation to the World, either grown leſs by more matu- 
rity and longer ſtudy, or leſs available in Engliſh than in another tongue: but that if it 
ſufficed ſome yu paſt to. convince and fatisfy the uningaged of other nations in the 
juſtice of - oings, though then held paradoxal, it may as well ſuffice now [againſt 
_ weaker oppoſi ition in matters, except here in England With a ſpirituality of men devoted 
to their temporal gain, of no controverſy elſe among proteſtants. Neither do 1 doubt, 
ſceing daily the acceptance which they find who in their petitions venture to bring advice 
alſo, and new models of a commonwealth, bur that you wil i interpret it much more the 


freedom and . confticuin of the. church : ſince. it is a DP * higheſt charity to 
id a no my you | authority y, in . 


ſhame not, Ker 05 
tain, though, very \ 
conſcience,” wherein bony: mig he "be ede b 


in miniſters of the 80 pel, in whom contention, 1 {© Mr own. 185 aue i is 
allowable. . Till which grieyances be removed, and religion ſet free fromthe. monopoly 

„ 1.dare affirm, that po model whatſoever 3 a commonwealth will prove 
ſucceſsful * or undiſtutbed ; and io. perſwaded, implote divine aſſiſtance on 43 pious. 
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thereof. The latter of theſe is by much the more dangerous: for under force, though 


. Tyption of teachers, moſt commonly the effect of hire, is the very bane of truth in them 
who are ſo copay. Of force not to be uſed. in | 


above, being not forced thereto by any principle of the goſpel, which is now the = 


error, ſuppoſing they can be infallible that it is ſo, being” not wilful, but conſcientious, 


| hath his free ſuffrage, no way miſbecoming chriſtian meekneſs to offer freely, without 


pound: Since heretofore in commonwealths of moſt fame for government, givil laws 
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ing much miſchief to the church of God, and the adyancement of, 
' on the one fide reſtraining, and hire an the other ſide. corrupting the teachers 


no thank to the forcers, true religion oft-tinges beſt thrives and . flouriſhes 3. but the cor- 


* ＋ 2 


are ſo corrupted, Of force not ta be uſed, in matters of religion, 1 have already. 
Spoken z and ſo ſtated matters of. conſcience, and -relighh % dach 20d _divige Philo ; 
and ſo ſevered them from blaſphemy and hereſy, the one bang ſuch” properly as is de- 
ſpiteful, the other ſuch as ſtands net to the rule of ſeripture, and ſo e of of them not 
matters of religion, but rather againſt it, that to them who will yet uſe force, this only 
choice can be left, whether they will force them to believe, to whom it is not given from 


diſpenſation of God to all men ; or whether being proteſtants, they will puniſh in thoſe 
things wherein the proteſtant religion denies them to be judges, either in themſelves in- 
fallible, or to the conſciences of other men; or whether, laſtly, they think fit to puniſh 


and, according to the beſt light of him who errs, grounded on ſcripture : which kind 
of error all men religious, or. but only reaſonable, have thought worthier of pardon, 
and the growth thereof to be prevented by ſpiritual means and church-diſcipline, not by 
civil laws and outward force, ſince it. is God only ives..as..well. to believe aright,. 
as to believe at all ; and by thoſe means which he ordained ſufficiently in his church to 
the full execution of his divine purpoſe in the goſpel. It remains now to ſpeak of hire, 
the other evil ſo miſchievous in religion : whereof I promiſed then to ſpeak further, when 
I ſhould find God diſpoſing me, and opportunity inviting. Opportunity I find now 
inviting z and apprehend therein the concurrence of God diſpoſing; ſince the mainte- 
nance of Church-miniſters, a thing not properly belonging to the magiſtrate, and yet 
with ſuch importunity called for, and expected from him, is. at preſent under publick 
debate. Wherein left any thing may happen to be determined and eſtabliſhed prejudicial 
to the right and freedom of church, or advantageous to ſuch as may be found hire- 
lings therein, it will be now moſt ſeaſonable, and in theſe matters wherein every chriſtian 


diſpa: agement to the wiſeſt, ſuch advice as God ſhall incline him and enable him to pro- 
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were not eſtabliſhed till they had been firſt for certain days publiſhed to the view of all 
men, that whoſo pleaſed might ſpeak freely his opinion thereof, and give in his excep- 
tions, cer the law could paſs to a full eſtabliſhment. And where ought this equity to 
have more place, than in the liberty which is inſeparable from chriſtian religion? This, 
J am not ignorant, will be a work unpleaſing to ſome : but what truth is not hateful to 
ſome or other, as this, in likehhood, will be to none but hirelings. And if there be 
among them who hold it their duty to ſpeak impartial truth, as the work of their mi- 
niſtry, though not performed without money, let them not envy others who think the ſame 
no leſs their duty by the general office of chriſtianity, to ſpeak truth, as in all reaſon may 
be thought, more impartially and unſuſpectedly without monei mm. 

Hire of itſelf is neither a thing unlawful, nor a word of any evil note, ſignifying no 
more than a due recompence or reward; as when our Saviour faith, * the labourer is 
worthy of his hire.“ That which makes it ſo dangerous in the church, and properly 
makes the Hireling, a word always of evil ſignification, is either the exceſs thereof, or 
the undue manner of giving and taking it. What harm the exceſs thereof brought to 
the church, perhaps was net found by experience till the days of Conſtantine; who out 
of his zeal thinking he could be never too liberally a nurſing father of the church, might 
be not unfitly ſaid to have either over - laid it or choaked it in the nurſing. Which was fore · 
told, as is recorded in eccleſiaſtical traditions, by a voice heard from them, on the very 
day that thoſe great donations and church-revenues were given, crying aloud, This 
day is poiſon: poured into the church.” Which the event ſoon after verified, as. appea 
by another no leſs antient obſervation, « That religion brought. forth wealth, and the 
daughter devoured the mother. But long e'er wealth came into the church, ſo ſoon as 
any gain 3 religion, hirelings were apparent; drawn in long before by the very 
ſcent thereof. Judas therefore, the firſt hireling, for want of preſent hire anſwerable to 
his coveting, from the ſmall number or the meanneſs of ſuch as then were the religious, 
ſold the religion itſelf with the founder thereof, his maſter. Simon Magus the next, in 
hope only that preaching and the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt would prove gainful, offered 
beforehand a ſum of money to obtain them. Not long after, as the apoſtle foretold, 
hirelings like wolves came in by herds; Acts xx. 29. For I know this, that after my 
departing ſhall grievous wolves enter in among you, not ſparing the flock. Tit. i. 11. 
Teaching things which they ought not, for filthy lucre's ſake. 2 Pets ii. 3. And through 
covetouſneſs ſhall they with feigned words make merchandiſe of you.“ Yet they taught 

not falſe doctrine only, but ſeeming piety 3 1 Tim. vi. 5. Suppoſing that gain is godli- 
neſs. Neither came they in of themſelves only, but invited oft-times by a corrupt audi · 
ene: 2 Tim. iv. 3. For the time will come, when they will not endure ſound doctrine, 
but after their own luſts they will heap to themſelves teachers, having itching ears: and 
they on the other ſide, as faſt heaping to themſelves diſciples, Acts xx. 30. doubtleſs 
had as irching palms : 2 Pet. ii. 15. © Following the way of Balaam, the ſon of Boſor, 
who loved the wages of unrighteouſneſs. Jude 11. They ran greedily after the error of 
| Balaam for reward.” Thus we ſee that not only the exceſs of hire in wealthieſt times, 
but alſo the undue and vicious taking or giving it, though but ſmall or mean, as in the 
primitive times, gave to hirelings occaſion, though not intended, yet. ſufficient 
do creep at firſt into the church. Which argues alſo the difficulty, or rather the impoſſi- 
bility, to remove them quite, unleſs every miniſter were, as St. Paul, contented to teach 
Gratis; but few ſuch are to be found. As therefore we cannot juſtly take away all hire 
in the church, becauſe we cannot otherwiſe quite remove all hirelings, ſo are we not 
for the impoſſibility of removing them all, to uſe therefore no endeavour: that feweſt 


may come in; but rather, in regard the evil, do what we can, will always be incum- ' 


bent and unavoidable, to uſe our utmoſt diligence how it may be leaſt dangerous: which 
will be likelieſt effected, if we conſider, firſt, what recompence God hath: ordained 
ſhould be given to miniſters of the church; (for that a recompence ought to be given 
Tt 7: 7 2 6 be ; „ „ „ them, 
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them, and may by them juſtly be received, our Saviour himſelf from the very light of 
reaſon and of equity hath declared, Luke x. 7. The labourer is worthy of his hire;“) 
next, by whom; and laſtly, in what manner. _ VVV 
What recompence ought to be given to church-miniſters, God hath anſwerably ordain- 
ed according to that difference which he hath manifeſtly put between thoſe his two 
great diſpenſations, the law and the goſpel. Under the law he gave them tithes; 
under the goſpel, having left all things in his church to charity and chriſtian freedom, 
he hath given them only what is juſtly given them. That, as well under the goſpel, as 
under the law, ſay our Engliſh divines, and they only of all proteſtants, is tithes; 
and they ſay true, if any man be ſo minded to give them of his own the tenth or twen- 
tieth; but that the law therefore of tithes is in force under the goſpel, all other proteſ- 
tant divines, though equally concerned, yet conſtantly deny. For although hire to 
the labourer be of moral and perpetual right, yet that ſpecial kind of hire, the 
tenth, can be of no right or neceſſity, but to that ſpecial labour for which God ordained 
it. That ſpecial labour was the levitical and ceremonial ſervice of the tabernacle, Numb. 
Xviii. 21, 31. which is now aboliſhed: the right therefore of that ſpecial hire muſt needs 
be withal aboliſhed, as being alſo ceremonial. - That tithes were ceremonial, is plain, not 
being given to the Levites till they had been firſt offered a heave-offering to the Lord, 
ver. 24, 28. He then who by that law brings tithes into the goſpel, of neceſſity brings 
in withal a ſacrifice, and an altar; without which tithes by that law were unſanctified 


and polluted, ver. 32, and therefore never thought on in the firſt chriſtian times, till 


ceremonies, altars, and oblations, by an ancienter corruption were brought back long 


before. And yet the Jews, ever ſince their temple was deſtroyed, though they have rab- 


bies and teachers of their law, yet pay no tithes, as having no Levites to whom, no 
temple where to pay them, no altar whereon to hallow them: which argues that the 
Jews themſelves never thought tithes, moral, but ceremonial only. That chriſtians 


therefore ſhould take them up, when Jews have laid them down, muſt needs be very 


abſurd and prepoſterous. Next, it is as clear in the ſame chapter, that the prieſts and 
Levites had not tithes for their labour only in the tabernacle, but in regard they were to 
have no other part nor inheritance in the land, ver. 20, 24. and by that means for 
a tenth, loſt a twelfth. But our Levites undergoing no ſuch law of deprivement, can 
have no right to any ſuch compenſation : nay, if by this law they will have tithes, can 
have no inheritance of land, but forfeit what they have. Beſides this, tithes were of 

two forts, thoſe of every year, and thoſe of every third year: of the former, every one 
that brought his tithes, was to eat his ſhare : Deut. xiv. 23. Thou ſhalt eat before 
the Lord thy God, in the place which he ſhall chuſe to place his name there, the tithe 
of thy corn, of thy wine, and of thine oil, &c.” Nay, though he could not bring his 
tithe in kind, by reaſon of his diſtant dwelling from the tabernacle or temple, but was 
thereby forced to turn it into money, he was to beſtow that money on whatſoever pleaſed 


him, oxen, ſheep, wine, or.ſtrong drink; and to eat and drink thereof there befare the 


Lord, both he and his houſhold, ver. 24, 25, 26. As for the tithes of every third year, 
they were not given only to the Levite, but to the ſtranger, the fatherleſs, and the wi- 
dow, ver. 28, 29. and Chap. xxvi. 12, 13. So that ours, if they will have tithes, muſt 


admit of theſe ſharers with them. Nay, theſe tithes were not paid in at all to the Le- 


vite, but the Levite himſelf was to come with thoſe his fellow-gueſts, and eat his ſhare 
of them only at his houſe who provided them; and this not in regard of his miniſterial 
office, but becauſe he had no part nor inheritance in the land. Laſtly, the Prieſts and 


Levites, a tribe, were of a far different conſtitution from this of our miniſters under the 


goſpel: in them were orders and degrees both by family, dignity, and office, mainly 
diſtinguiſhed ; the high-prieſt, his brethren and his ſons, to whom the Levites themſelves 
id tithes, and of the beſt, were eminently ſuperior, Numb. xviii. 28, 29. No proteſtant, 
ſuppoſe, will liken one of our miniſters to a High- prieſt, but rather to a common ar 
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Unleſs then, to. keep their tithes, they mean to bring back again biſhops, . archbi hops, g 


and the whole gang of prelatry, to whom will they themſelves pay tithes, as by that 
law it was a ſin to them if they did not? ver. 32. Certainly this muſt needs put them 
to a deep demur, while the deſire of holding faſt their tithes without ſin, may tempt 


ol 


them to bring back again biſhops, as the likeneſs. of that hierarchy. that ſhould, receive 


tithes from them; and the deſire to pay none, may adviſe. them to keep out of che 


church all orders above them. But if we have to do at preſent, as I ſuppoſe we have, 
with true reformed. proteſtants, not with papiſts or prelates, it will not be denied that 


in the goſpel there be but two miniſterial; degrees, preſbyters and deacons: which if 


they contend to have any ſucceſſion, reference or conformity with thoſe two degrees un- 
der the law, Prieſts and Levites, it muſt needs be ſuch whereby our preſpyters or mi- 
niſters may be gaſwerable to prieſts, and our Deacons: to Levites; by which rule of 


1 P 


proportion it will follow that we muſt. pay our. tithes. to the deacons only, and they 


only to the miniſters. - But if it be truer yet, that the prieſthood of Aaron typified. a 


5 1 0 N 2 « 


better reality, 1 Pet. ii. 5. ſignifying the chriſtian true and ( holy prieſthood to offer up 


Y 


ſpiritual ſacrifice ;”; it follows hence, that we are now juſtly; exempt from paying; tithes 


to any who claim from Aaron, ſince that prieſthood is in us now real, which in him 


was but a ſhadow. Seeing then by. all this which has been ſhewn, that the law. o 


tithes is partly ceremonial,” as the work was for which they were given, partly judicial, 


not of common, but of particular right to the tribe of Levi, nor to them alone, but to 
the owner alſo and his houſhold, at the time of their e e every three year to 
the ſtranger, the fatherleſs, and the-widow, their ene harers, and that they were 
a tribe of prieſts and deacons improperly compared to the conſ Ny 


at this day, being neither Prieſts. nor Levites, nor fitly anſwering to either of them, can 


have no juſt title or pretence to tithes, by any conſequence. d 
But they think they have yet a better plea in the exampl 
ral right. But they ought to know, or to remember, that 
commands oblige our. obedience to God or man: next, that whatſoever. was done in reli- 
gion before the law written, is not preſently to be counted, 
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were then done both ceremonial and judaically judicial, that we ne 


of Melchiſedec, ho 


P \ + 


d not doubt to con- 


clude all times before Chriſt, more or leſs under the ceremonial, law. To what end 
ſerved elſe thoſe altars and ſacrifices, that diſtinction of clean and unclean entering into 


the ark, circumciſion, and the raiſing up of ſeed to the elder brother ? Gen. XXxviii. 8, 
If theſe things be not moral, though before the law, how are tithes, though in the 


example of Abraham and Melchiſedec? But this inſtance is ſo. far from being the juſt 


* 


ground of a law, that after all circumſtances duly weighed both from Gen. xiv. an 


Heb. vii. it will not be allowed them ſo much as an example. Melchiſedec, beſides. hig 
prieſtly benediction, brought with him bread and wine ſufficient to.refreſh Abraham and 
his whole army; incited to do ſo, firſt, by the ſecret providence of Cod, intending 


him for a type of Chriſt and his prieſthood ; next, by his due thankfulneſs and honour 


to Abraham, who had freed his borders of Salem from a potent enemy: Abraham on 

the other ſide honours him with the tenth of all, that is to ſay (for he took not ſure his 

whole eſtate with him to that war) of the ſpoils, Heb. vii. 4. Incited he alſo. by the 

ſame ſecret Providence, to ſignify as - JEU 

was excelled by the prieſthood 1 Chriſt. For the giving of a tenth declared, it ſeems, 
in thoſe countries and times, him the greater who received it. That which next incited 


him, was partly his gratitude to requite the preſent, partly his reverence to. the perſon. 


and his benediction: to his perſon, as a king and prieſt, greater therefore than Abraham, 
who was a. prieſt alſo, but not a king. And who unhired will be ſo. hardy as to ſay, 
that Abraham at any other time ever paid Ne, either before or after; or had then, 


awn from the law of Moſes, 


4 K 2 : but 


2 


to the. conſtitution of our miniſtry; 


5, that, not. examples, bot expreſs. 


orandfather of Levi, that the levitical prieſthood 
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lumtary tithes, not to a greater prieſt than him 
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but for this accidental meeting and obligement ; or that elſe Melchiſedec had demanded 
or exacted them, or took them otherwiſe than as the voluntary gift of Abraham? But 
our miniſters, though neither prieſts nor kings more than any other chriſtian, greater in 
their own eſteem than Abraham and all his ſeed, for the verbal labour of a ſeventh day's 
preachment, not bringing, like Melchiſedec, bread or wine at their own coſt, would not 
take only at the willing hand of liberality or gratitude, but require and exact as due, 
the tenth, not of ſpoils, but of our whole eſtates. and labours; nor once, but yearly. 
We then it ſeems, by the example of Abraham, muſt pay tithes to theſe Melchiſedecs: 
but what if the perſon of Abraham can neither no way repreſent us, or will oblige the 
miniſters to pay tithes no leſs than other men? Abraham had not only a prieſt in his 
loins, but was himſelf a prieſt, and gave tithes to Melchiſedec either as grandfather of 
Levi, or as father of the faithful. If as grandfather (though he under ood it not) of 
Levi, he obliged not us, but Levi only, the inferior prieſt, by that homage (as the apoſ- 
tle to the Hebrews clearly enough explains) to acknowledge the greater. And they who 


by Melchiſedec claim from Abraham as Levi's grandfather, have none to ſeek their tithes 


of but the Levites, where they can find them. If Abraham, as father of the faithful, 


paid tithes to Melchiſedec, then certainly the minifters alſo, if they be of that number, 


paid in him equally with the reſt. Which may induce'us to believe, that as both Abra- 
ham and Melchiſedec, ſo tithes alſo in that action typical and ceremonial, ſignified no- 


thing elſe but that ſubjection which all the faithful, both miniſters and people, owe to 


Chriſt, our-high-prieſt and king. 


In any literal ſenſe, from this example, | they never will be able to extort that the peo- 


le in thoſe days paid tithes to prieſts, but this only, that one prieſt” once in his life, of 
ſpoils only, and in requital partly of a liberal 1 partly of a benediction, gave vo- 

| ater | ſelf, as far as Abraham could then under- 
ſtand, but rather to a prieft and king joined in one perſon.” They will reply, perhaps, 
that if one, prieſt paid tithes to another, it muſt needs be underſtood that the peo- 


ple did no leſs to the prieſt. Bur I ſhall eaſily remove that neceſſity, by remembring 


them that in thoſe days was no prieſt, but the father, or the firſt-born of each family; 
and by conſequence no people to pay him tithes, but his own children and fervants, who 
had not wherewithal to pay him, but of his own. Yet grant that the people then paid: 


"tithes, there will not yet be the like reaſon to enjoin us; they being then under ceremo- 


nies, a meer laity, we now under Chriſt, a royal prieſthood, 1 Pet. ii. 9. as we are: 
coheirs, kings and prieſts with him, a prieſt for ever after the order or manner of Melchiſe- 
dec. As therefore Abraham paid tithes to Melchiſedec becauſe Levi was in him, ſo we ought 
to pay none becauſe the true Melchiſedec is in us, and we in him who can pay to none 


greater, and hath freed us, by our union with himſelf, from all compulſive tributes 
and taxes in his church. Neither doth the collateral place, Heb. vii. make other uſe 
of this ſtory, than to prove Chriſt, perſonated by Melchiſedec, a greater prieſt than 


Aaron: Verſ. 4. Now conſider how great this man was, &c.” and proves not in the 
leaſt manner that tithes be of any right to miniſters, but the contrary : firſt, the Levites 
had“ a commandment to take tithes of the people according to the law, that is, of their 


brethren, though they come out of the loins of Abraham, ver. 5. The commandment 
then was, it ſeems, to take tithes of the Jews only, and according to the law. That 


law changing of neceſlity with the prieſthood, no other ſort of miniſters, as they muſt 
needs be another ſort under another prieſthood, can receive that tribute of tithes which 


fell with that law, unlefs renewed by another expreſs command, and according to 


another law; no ſuch law is extant. Next, Melchifedec not as a+ miniſter, but as Chriſt 
himſelf in perſon, bleſſed Abraham who © had the promiſes,” ver. 6. and in him bleſſed. 

all both miniſters and people, both of the law and goſpel : That bleſſing declared him 
greater and better than whom he bleſſed, ver. 7. receiving tithes from them all, not as a. 
maintenance, which-Melchiſedec needed not, but as a ſign of homage and — to 
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their king and prieſt: whereas miniſters bear not the perſon of Chriſt in his prieſthood 
or kingſhip, bleſs not as he bleſſes, are not by their bleſſing greater than Abraham, and 
all the faithful with themſelves included in him; cannot both give and take tithes in 
Abraham, cannot claim to themſelves that ſign of our allegiance due only to our eternal 
king and prieſt, cannot therefore derive tithes from Melchiſedee. Laſtly, the eighth 
verle hath thus; Here men that die receive tithes : There he received them, of whom 
it is witneſſed that he liveth.” Which words intimate, that as he offered himſelf once 
for us, ſo he received once of. us in Abraham, and in that place the typical acknowledg- 
ment of. our . which had it been a perpetual annuity to Chriſt, by him 
claimed as his due, Levi muſt have paid it yearly, as well as then, ver. 9. and our mi- 
niſters ought ſtill, to ſome Melchiſedec or other, as well now as they did in Abraham. 
But that Chriſt never claimed any ſuch tenth as his annual due, much leſs refigned it to- 
the miniſters, his ſo officious receivers, without expreſs commiſſion or aſſignment, will 
be yet clearer as we proceed. Thus much may at length aſſure us, that this example 
of Abraham and Melchiſedec, though I ſee of late they build moſt upon it, can ſo little 
be the ground of any law to us, that it will not ſo much avail them as to the authority 
of an example. Of like impertinence is that example of Jacob, Gen. xxviii. 22. who 
of his free choice, not enjoined by any law, vowed the tenth: of all that God ſhould give 
him: which, for aught appears to the contrary, he vowed as a thing no leſs indifferent 
before his vow, than the foregoing part thereof: That the ſtone which he had ſer there 
for a pillar, ſhould be God's houſe. © And to whom vowed he this tenth, but to God? 

Not tw any prieſt, for we read of none to him greater than himſelf : and to God, no 
doubt, but he paid what he vowed, both in the building of that Bethel, with other altars 
elſewhere, and the expence of his continugl ſacrifices, which none but he had right to 
offer. However therefore he paid his tenth, it could in no likelihood, unleſs by ſuck. 

an occaſion as befel his-grand-father, be to any prieſt. But, ſay they, All the tithe 
of the land, whether of the ſeed of the land, or of the fruit of the tree, is the Lord's, 
holy. unto the Lord, Lev. xxvii. 30.” And this before it was given to the Levites z + 


9 


therefore ſince they ceaſed. No queſtion'; For the whole earth is the Lord's, and the 
fulneſs thereof, .Pſal. xxiv. 1. and the light of nature ſhews us no leſs: But that the 
tenth is his more than the reſt, how knew I, but as he ſo declares it? He deelares it ſo- 
here, of the land of Canaan only, as by all circumſtance appears, and paſſes, by deed 
of gift, this. tenth to the Levite ; yet ſo as offered to him firſt a Feaveroferin®, and 
conſecrated on his altar, Numb. xviii. all which J had as little known, but by that evi- 
dence. The Levites are ceaſed, the gift returns to the giver. How then can we know 
that he hath given it to any other? Or how can theſe men preſume to take it unoffere& 
firſt to God, unconſecrated, without another clear and expreſs donation, whereof they 
ſhew no evidence or writing? Beſides, he hath now alienated that holy land; who cats 
warrantably affirm, that he hath ſince hallowed the tenth of this land, which none but 
God: hath power to do or can warrant ? Their laſt proof they cite out of. the goſpel,. 
which makes as little for them, Mat. xxiii. 23. where our Saviour denouncing woe to 
the Scribes and Phariſees, who paid tithe ſo exactly, and omitted weightier matters, tells 
them that theſe they ought to have done, that is, to have paid tithes. For our Saviour 
ſpake then to thoſe who. obſerved. the law of Moſes, which was yet not fully abrogated, tilt 
the deſtruction of the temple. And by the way here we may obſerve, out of their own proof, 
that the Scribes and Phariſees, though then chief teachers of the people, ſuch at leaſt as were 
not Levites, did not take tithes, but paid them: ſo much leſs covetous were the Scribes 
and Phariſees. in thoſe worſt times than ours at this day. This is ſo apparent to the reform- 
ed divines of other countries, that when any one of ours hath attempted in Latin to main- 
tain this argument of tithes, though a man would think they might ſuffer him without 
oppoſition, in a point equally tending to the advantage of all miniſters, yet they forbear 
not to oppoſe him, as in a doctrine not fit to paſs unoppoſed under the goſpel. YOu 
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ſhews the modeſty, the contentedneſs of thoſe foreign paſtors, with the maintenance gi- 
ven them, their ſincerity alſo in the truth, though leſs gainful, and the avarice of ours; 
who through the love of their old papiſtical tithes, conſider not the weak arguments, or 
rather conjectures and ſurmiſes: Which they bring to defend them. On the other fide, 
although it be ſufficient to have proved in general the aboliſhing of tithes, as part of the 
judaical or ceremonial law, which is aboliſhed all, as well that before, as that after 
Moſes; yet I ſhall further prove them abrogated by an expreſs ordinance of the goſpel, 
founded not on any type, or that municipal law of Moſes, but on moral and general 
equity, given us in ſtead: 1 Cor. ix. 13, 14. Know ye not, that they who miniſter 
about holy things, live of the things of the temple; and they which wait at the altar, 
are partakers with the altar? So alſo the Lord hath ordained, that they who preach the 
goſpel, ſhould live of the goſpel.” He ſaith not, ſhould live on things which were of 
the temple, or of the altar, of which were tithes, for that had given them a clear title: 
but abrogating that former law of Moſes, which determined what and how much, by a 
later ordinance of Chriſt, which leaves the what and how much indefinite and free, ſo 
it be ſufficient to live on: he ſaith, The Lord hath ſo ordained, that they who preach 
the goſpel, ſhould live of the goſpel; which hath neither temple, altar, nor ſacrifice : 
Heb. vii. 13. For he of whom theſe things are ſpoken, pertaineth to another tribe, 
of which no man gave attendance at the altar: His miniſters therefore cannot . thence 
have tithes. And where the Lord hath ſo ordained, we may find eaſily in more than 
one evangeliſt : Luke x. 7, 8. In the ſame houſe remain, eating and drinking ſuch 
things as they give: For the labourer is worthy of his hire, &c. And. into whatſoever 
city you enter, and they receive you, eat ſuch things as are ſet before you.” To which 
ordinance of Chriſt it may ſeem likelieſt, that the apoſtle refers us botii here, and 1 Tim. 
v. 18. where he cites this as the ſaying of our Saviour, That the labourer is worthy of 
his hire.” And both by this place of Luke,; and that of Mat. x. 9, 10, 11. it evidently 
appears that our Saviour ordained no certain maintenance for his apoſtles' or miniſters, 
publicly or privately, in houſe or city received; but that, whatever it were, which might 
ſuffice. to live on: and this not commanded or: proportioned by Abraham or by Moſes, 
whom he might eaſily have here cited, as his manner was, but declared only by a rule 
of common equity, which proportions the hire as well to the ability of him who gives, 
as to the labour of him who receives, and recommends, him only as worthy, not inveſts 
him with a legal right. And mark whereon he grounds this his ordinance z not on a per- 
petual right of tithes from-Melchiſedec, as Hirelings pretend, which he never claimed, 
either for himſelf, or for his miniſters, but on the plain and common equity of reward- 
ing the labourer; worthy ſometimes of ſingle, ſometimes of double honour, not propor- 
tionable by tithes. . And the apoſtle in this forecited chapter to the Corinthians, Ver. 11. 
affirms it to be no great recompence, if carnal things be reaped for ſpiritual ſown; but 
to mention tithes, neglects here the fitteſt occaſion that could be offered him, and leaves 
the reſt free and undetermined. Certainly if Chriſt or his apoſtles had approved of 
tithes, they would have, either by writing or tradition, recommended them to the church; 
and that ſoon would have appeared in the practice of thoſe primitive and the next ages. 
But for the firſt three hundred years and more, in all the eccleſiaſtical ſtory, I find no 
ſuch doctrine or example: though error by that time had brought back again priefts, 
altars and oblations; and in many other points of religion had miſerably judaized the 
church. So that the defenders of tithes, after a long pomp, and tedious preparation 
out of heathen authors, telling us that tithes were paid to Hercules and Apollo, 
which perhaps was imitated from the Jews, and as it were beſpeaking our expectation, 
that they will abound much more with authorities out of chriſtian ſtory, have nothing 
of general approbation to begin with from the firſt three or four ages, but that which 
abundantly ſerves to the confutation of their tithes; while they confeſs that churchmen 
in thoſe ages lived meerly upon free-will offerings. Neither can they ſay, that tithes 
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were not then paid for want of a civil magiſtrate to ordain them, for chriſtians had then 
alſo lands, and might give out of them what they pleaſed; and yet of tithes-then ven 
we find no mention. And the firſt chriſtian emperors, Who did all things as biſhops 
adviſed them, ſupplied what was wanting to the clergy not out of tithes, which were 
never motioned, but out of their own imperial revenues; as is manifeſt in Euſebius, 
Theodoret, and Sozomen, from Conſtantine to Arcadius. Hence thoſe ancienteſt re- 

formed churches of the Waldenſes, if they rather continued not pure ſince the apoſtles, 
denied that tithes were to be given, or that they were ever given in the primitive church, 
as appears by an ancient tractate inſerted in the Bohemian hiſtory. Thus far hath the 
church been always, whether in her prime or in her ancienteſt reformation, from the 
approving of tithes: nor without reaſon ; for they might eaſily perceive that tithes 
were fitted to the Jews only, a national church of many incompleat 5 unitin 
the accompliſhment of divine worſhip in one temple ; and the Levites there had 1 5 
tithes paid where they did their bodily work; to which a particular tribe was ſet apart 
by divine appointment, not by the people's election: but the Chriſtian church is univerſal, 
not tied to nation, dioceſs, or pariſn, but conſiſting of many particular churches compleat in 
themſelves, gathered not by compulſion, or the accident of dwelling nigh together, 
but by free conſent, chuſing both their particular church and their che enn. 
Whereas if tithes be ſet up, all theſe chriſtian privileges will be diſturbed and ſoon loſt, 
and with them chriſtian liberty. _ N E 
The firſt authority which our adverſaries bring, after thoſe fabulous apoſtolic canons, 
which they dare not inſiſt upon, is a provincial council held at Cullen, where they voted 
tithes to be God's Rent, in the year 356; at the ſame time perhaps when the three 
kings reigned there, and of like authority. For to what purpoſe do they bring theſe 
trivial teſtimonies, by which they might as well prove altars, candles at noon, and the 
greateſt part of thoſe ſuperſtitions fetched from Paganiſm or Jewiſm, which the y 5 
inveigled-by this fond argument of antiquity, retains to this day? To what bo thoſe 
| decrees of I know not what biſhops, to a parliament and people who have thrown out 
both biſhops and altars, and promiſed all reformation by oh word of God? And that 
altars brought tithes hither, as one corruption begot another, is evident 1. — of thoſe queſ- 
tions which the monk Auſtin propounded to the pope, concerning thoſe things, Which 
by Offerings of the faithful came to the Altar; as Beda writes, J. . c. 7. If then 
by theſe teſlimonies we muſt have tithes continued, we muſt again have altars. Of Fa- 
thers, by cuſtom ſo called, they quote Ambroſe, Auguſtin, and ſome other ceremonial 
Doctors of the ſame Leven: whoſe aſſertion, without pertinent 1 es no reformed 
church can admit; and what they vouch is founded on the law of Moſes, with which 
every where pitifully miſtaken, they again incorporate the goſpel ; as did the reſt alſo of 
thoſe titular Fathers, perhaps an age or two before them, by many rites and ceremonies, 
both Jewiſh and Heatheniſh, introduced ; whereby thinking to gain all, they loft all: 
and inſtead of winning Jews and Pagans to be Chriſtians, by too much condeſcending 
they turned Chriſtians into Jews and Pagans. To heap ſuch unconvincing, citations as 
theſe in religion, whereof the ſcripture only is our rule, argues not much learning nor 
judgment, but the loſt labour of much unprofitable reading. And yet a late hot Que- . 
riſt for tithes, whom ye may know by his-wit's lying ever beſide him in the margin, to 
be ever beſide his wits in the text, a fierce reformer once, now rankled with a contrary - 


heat, would ſend us back, very reformedly indeed, to learn reformation from Tyndarus 


and Rebuffus, two canonical promoters. They produce next the ancient conſtitutions of 

this land, Saxon laws, edicts of kings, and their councils, from Athelſtan, in the year 
928, that tithes by ſtatute were paid: and might produce from Ina, above 200 years 

before, that Romeſcot or Peter's penny, was by as good ſtatute law paid to the pope 3 

from 725, and almoſt as long continued. And who knows not that this law of tithes 
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was enacted by thoſe kings and barons upon the opinion they had of their divine right? 
as the very words import of Edward the Confeſſor, in the cloſe of that law : © For fo 
bleſſed Auſtin preached and taught ;” meaning the monk, who firſt brought the Romith - 


religion into England from Gregory the pope. And by the way I add, that by theſe laws, 
imitating the law of Moſes, the third part of tithes only was the prieſt's due; the other 
two were appointed for, the poor, and to adorn or repair churches; as the canons. of 


Ecbert and Elfric witneſs : Concil. Brit... If then theſe laws were founded upon the opi- 
nion of divine authority, and that authority be found -miſtaken and erroneous, as hath 


been fully manifeſted, it follows, that theſe laws fall of themſelves with their falſe foun- 


dation. But with what face or conſcience can they alledge Moſes, -or theſe laws for 
tithes, as they now enjoy or exact them; whereof Moſes ordains the owner, as we heard 
before, the ſtranger, the fatherleſs, and the widow, partakers with the Levite ; and theſe 
Fathers which they cite, and theſe though Romiſh rather than Engliſh laws, allotted 
both to prieſt and biſhop the third part only ? But theſe our proteſtant, theſe our new 
reformed Engliſh preſbyterian divines, againſt their own cited authors, and to the ſhame 
of their pretended reformation, would engroſs to themſelves all tithes by ſtatute ; and 
ſupported more by their wilful obſtinacy and deſire of filthy lucre, than by theſe both 


inſufficient, and impertinent authorities, would perſuade a chriſtian magiſtracy and par- 


Jiament, whom we truſt God hath reſtored for a happier reformation, to impoſe upon 


us a judaical ceremonial law, and yet from that law to be more irregular and unwarrant - 
able, more complying with a covetous clergy, than any of thoſe Popiſh kings and par- 
liaments alledged. Another ſhift they have to plead, that tithes may be moral as well 


as the ſabbath, a tenth of fruits as well as a ſeventh of Days: I anſwer, that the pre- 
Jates who urge this argument have leaſt reaſon to uſe it, denying morality in the ſabbath, 
and therein better agreeing with reformed churches abroad than the reſt of our divines. 
As therefore the ſeventh day is not moral, but a convenient recourſe of worſhip in fit 


ſeaſon, whether ſeventh or other number; ſo neither is the tenth of our goods, but only 
'2 convenient ſubſiſtence morally due to miniſters. The laſt and loweſt ſort of their 

arguments, that men purchaſed not their tithe with their land, and ſuch like pettifog- 
gery, I omit ; as refuted ſufficiently by others: I omit alſo their violent and irreligious 


exactions, related no leſs credibly ; their ſeizing of pots and pans from the poor, who have 
as good right to tithes as they; from ſome, the very beds; their ſuing and impriſoning, 


worſe than when the canon law was in force ; worſe than when thoſe wicked ſons of Eli were 


prieſts, whoſe manner was thus to ſeize their pretended prieſtly due by force; 1 Sam. ii. 12. 
&c. Whereby men abhorred the offering of the Lord.” And it may be feared that many 
will as much abhor the goſpel, if ſuch violence as this be ſuffered in. her miniſters, and 


in that which they alſo pretend to be the offering of the Lord. For thoſe ſons of Belial 


within ſome limits made ſeizure of what they knew was their own by an undoubted law; 
but theſe, from whom there is no ſanctuary, ſeize out of mens grounds, out of mens houſes, 
their other goods of double, ſometimes of treble value, for that which, did not cove- 


touſneſs and rapine blind them, they know to be not their own by the golpel which they 


preach. Of ſome more tolerable than theſe, thus ſeverely God hath ſpoken ; Iſa. xlvi. 


10, &c. They are greedy dogs; they all look to their own way, every one for his 


gain, from his quarter.” With what anger then will he judge them who ſtand not look- 
ing, but under colour of a divine right, fetch by force that which is not their own, 
taking his name not in vain, but in violence? Nor content, das Gehazi was, to make a cun- 


ning, but a conſtrained advantage of what their maſter bids them give freely, how can 


they but return ſmitten, worſe than that ſharking miniſter, with a ſpiritual leproſy ? And 
yet they cry out ſacrilege, that men will not be gulled and baffled the tenth of their 


- 


eſtates, by giving credit to frivolous pretences of divine right. Where did God ever 


clearly declare to all nations, or in all lands, (and none but fools part with their eſtates, 


without cleareſt evidence, on bare ſuppoſals and preſumptions of them who are the 
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craments, Burials, or any other ſpiritual function.“ Thus much that council, of all 
others the moſt Popiſh, and this aſſembly of Papiſts, though, by their own principles, 
in bondageto the clergy, were induced, either by their own reaſon and Thame, or by the. ight | 
of reformation then ſhining in upon them, or rather by the known canons of many councils 
and ſynods Jong before, to condemn of Simony ſpiritual fees demanded. For if the miniſter 
be maintained 25 his whole miniſtry, why ſhould he be twice paid for any part thereof ? 
Why ſhould he, like a ſervant, dl. val over and above his wages? As for chriſtnings, 
either they themſelves call men to baptiſm, or men of themſelves come ; if Miniſters in- 
vite; how ill had it become John the Baptiſt to demand fees for his baptizing, or Chriſt. for 
his chriſtnings ? Far leſs becomes it theſe now, with a greedineſs lower than that of tradeſ- 
men calling paſſengers to their ſhop, and yet paid beforehand, to aſk again for doing that 
which cho their Ben did freely. If Men of themſelves come to be baptized, 
they are either brought by ſuch as e pay the miniſter, or come to be one of his 
diſciples and Maintainers: of whom to aſk a Fee as it were for entrance, is a piece of 
paultry craft or Faution, befitting none but beggarly artiſts. Burials and marriages are 
ſo little to be any part of their gain, that they who conſider well, may find them to be 
no part of their. anion, At Burials their attendance they alledge on the corps; all the 
gueſts do as much unhired. But their prayers at the grave; {uperſtitiouſly required: 
yet if required, their laſt performance to the deceaſed of their own flock. But the fune- . 
ral ſermon; at their choice, or if not, an occaſion offered them to preach out of ſeaſon, 
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which is one part of their office. But ſomething muſt be ſpoken in praiſe ; if due, their 
duty; if undue, their corruption: a peculiar Simony of our divines in England only. But 
the ground is broken, and eſpecially their unrighteous poſſeſſion, the chancel. To fell that, 
will not only raiſe up in judgment the council of Trent againſt them, but will loſe them 
the beſt champion of tithes, their zealous antiquary, Sir Henry Spelman ; who in a book 
written to that purpoſe, by many cited canons, and fome even of times corrupteſt in the 
church, proves that fees exacted or demanded for ſacraments, marriages, burials, and 
eſpecially for interring, are wicked, accurſed, ſimoniacal and abominable : Yet thus is 


the church, for all this noiſe of reformation, left ſtill unreformed, by the cenſure of . 


their own ſynods, their own faveurers, a den of thieves and robbers. As for 1 7 
that miniſters ſhould meddle with them, as not ſanctified or legitimate, without their 
celebration, I find no ground in ſcripture either of precept or example. Likelieſt it is 
(which our Selden hath well obſerved, 1, 2. c. 28. Ux. Eb.) that in imitation of heathen 
prieſts who were wont at nuptials to uſe many rites and ceremonies, and eſpecially, judging 
it would be profitable, and the increaſe of their authority, not to be ſpectators only in 
buſineſs of ſuch concernment to the life of man, they inſinuated that Marriage was not 
holy without their benediction, and for the better colour, made it a ſacrament z being of 
- Itſelf a civil ordinance, a houſhold contract, a thing | | 
race of mankind, not as religious, but as men: beft, indeed, undertaken to re- 
ligious ends, and as the apoſtle faith, 1 Cor. vii. in the Lord.” Tet not therefore 
invalid or unholy without a miniſter and his pretended neceſſary hallowing, more than 
any other act, enterprize or contract of civil life, which ought all to be done alfo in the- 
Lord and to his glory: All which, no leſs than marriage, were by the cunning of prieſts 
heretofore, as material to their profit, tranſacted at the altar. Our divines deny it to be 
a ſacrament yet retained the celebration, till prudently a late parliament recovered the 
civil liberty Ef marriage from their incroachment, and transferred the ratifying and a 
giſtring thereof from the canonical ſhop to the proper cognizance of civil magiſtrates. 
Seeing then, that God hath given to miniſters under the goſpel, that only which is 
juſtly given them, that is to ſay, a due and moderate livelihood, the hire of their labour, 
and that the heave-offering of tithes is aboliſhed with the altar; yea, though not abo- 
liſhed, yet lawleſs, as they enjoy them; their Melchiſedechian right alſo trivial and 
groundleſs, and both tithes and fees, if exacted or eſtabliſhed, unjuſt and fcandalous ; we 
may hope, with them removed, to remove hirelings in ſome good meafure, whom theſe 
tempting baits, by law eſpecially to be recovered, allure into the church. — 
Ihe next thing to be conſidered in the maintenance of miniſters, is by whom it 
ſhould be given. Wherein though the light of reaſon might ſufficiently inform us, it 
will be beſt to conſult the ſcripture : Gal. vi. 6. Let him that is taught in the word, 
communicate to him that teacheth, in all good things :” that is to ſay, in all manner of 
gratitude, to his ably: 1 Cor. ix. 11. © If we have ſown unto you ſpiritual things, 
is it a great matter if we reap your carnal things?“ To whom therefore hath not been 
ſown, from him wherefore ſhould be reaped? 1 Tim. v. 17. Let the elders that rule 
well, be counted worthy of double honour ; eſpecially they who labour in word and doc- 
trine.“ By theſe places we ſee, that recompence was given either by every one in parti- 
cular who had been inſtructed, or by them all in common, brought into the church- 
treaſury, and diſtributed to the miniſters according to their ſeveral labours : and that 
was judged either by ſome extraordinary perſon, as Timothy, who by the apoſtle was 
then left evangeliſt at Epheſus, 2 Tim. iv, 5. or by ſome to whom the churc deputed 
that care. This is ſo agreeable to reaſon, and ſo clear, that any one n 
iniquity and violence hath prevailed ſince in the church, whereby it hath been ſo ordered 
that they alſo ſhall be compelled to recompence the parochial miniſter, who neither choſe 
him for their teacher, nor have received inſtruction from him, as being either inſuffi- 
cient, or not reſident, or inferior to whom they follow; wherein to bar them their * | 
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| g and never attaining,” yet not ſo much through 
their own fault, as through the unſkilful and immethodical teaching of their paſtor, 


oft-times as his ſtealth guides him. Seeing then that chriſtian religion may be ſo eaſily 
attained, and 100 wenn gr capacities, it cannot be much difficult to find ways, both how ' 
the poor, yea all men may be ſoon; taught what is to be known of Chriftianity, aid 
they who teach them, recompenſed. Firſt, if miniſters of their own accord, who pre- 
tend that they are called and ſent to preach the goſpel, thoſe eſpecially who have no par- 
ticular flock, would imitate dur Saviour and his diſciples who went preaching through _ 
the villages, not only  through- the cities, Match. ix. 35. Mark vi. 6, Luke xiii. 22. 
Acts viii. 25. and there preached to the pqpr as well as to the rich, looking for no re- 
compence but in Heaven: John iv. 35, 36. © Look on the fields, for they are white al- 
ready to harveſt : and he that reapeth, receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto, life 
eternal This was their wages. But they will ſoon reply, we ourſelves have not where- 
withal ; who ſhall bear the charges of our journey? To whom it may as ſoon. be an- 
ſwered, that in likelihood they are not poorer than they who did thus; and if they have 
not the ſame faith which thoſe diſciples had to truſt in God and the promi 


of Chriſt 
e 


teaching here and there at random out of this or that text, as his eaſe or fancy, and | 
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for their maintenance as they did, and yet intrude into the miniſtry without any livelihood 
of their own, they caſt themſelves into miſerable hazard or tempration, and oft-times 
into a more miſerable neceſſity, either to ſtarve, or to pleaſe their paymaſters rather than 
God]; and give men juſt cauſe to ſuſpect, that they came neither called nor ſent from 
above to preach the word, but from below, by the inſtinct of their own hunger, to feed 
upon the church. Yet grant it needful to allow them both the charges of their journey - 
and the Hire of their labour, it will belong next to the charity of richer congregations, 
where moſt commonly they abound with teachers, to ſend ſome of their number to the 
villages round, as the apoſtles from Jeruſalem ſent Peter and John to the city and vil 
lages of Samaria, Acts viii. 14, 25. or as the church at Jeruſalem ſent Barnabas to an- 
tioch, chap. xi. 22. and other churches joining ſent Luke to travel with Paul, 2 Cor. 
viii. 19. though whether they had their charges borne by the church or no, it be not re. 
corded. If it be objected that this itinerary preaching will not ſerve to plant the goſpel — 
in thoſe places, unleſs they who are ſent, abide there ſome competent time; I anſwer, * 
that if they ſtay there a year or two, which was the longeſt time uſually ſtaid by the © 
apoſtles in one place, it may ſuffice to teach them, who will attend and learn, all he 
points of religion neceſſary to Salvation; then ſorting them into ſeveral congregations of 
a moderate number, out of the ableſt and zealouſeſt among then to create elders, who, 
exerciſing and requiring from themſelves what they have learned (for no learning is re- 
tained without conſtant exerciſe and methodical repetition) may teach and govern thbe 
reſt : and ſo exhorted to continue faithful and ſtedfaſt, they may ſecurely be committed 
to the providence of. God and the guidance of his holy ſpirit, till God may offer ſome 
opportunity to viſit them again, and to confirm them: which when they have done, they” _ 
have done as much as the apoſtles were wont to do in propagating the goſpel, Acts x 23. 
And when they had ordained them elders in every church, and had prayed with faſt- 
ing, they commended them to the Lord, on whom wy believed.” And in che ſame 
chapter, ver. 21, 22. When they had preached the goſpel to that city, and had taught - 
many, they returned again to Lyſtra, and to Iconium and Antioch, confirming the fouls @. 
of the Diſciples, and exhorting them to continue in the faith.“ And Chap. xv. 36 - 
et us go again, and viſit our brethren.” And ver. 41. He went thorough Syria and = 
Cilicia, confirming the churches.” To theſe I might add other helps, which'we-enjoy 
now, to make more eaſy the attainment of chriſtian religion by the meaneſt: the entire 
ſcripture tranſlated into Engliſh with plenty of notes; and ſomewhere or other, I truſt, 
may be found ſome wholſome body of divinity, as they call it, without. ſchool-terms 
and metaphyſical notions, which have obſcured rather than explained out religion, and 
made it ſeem difficult without cauſe. Thus taught once for all, and thus now and then 
viſited and confirmed, in the moſt deſtitute and pooreſt places of the land, under the go- 
vernment of their own Elders performing all miniſterial offices among them, they maß 
be truſted to meet and edify one another whether in church or chapel, or, to ſave them i 
the trudging of many miles thither, nearer home, though in a houſe or barn. For not- 
withſtanding the gaudy ſuperſtition of ſome devoted ſtill ignorantly to temples, we may 
be well affured that he who diſdained not to be laid in à manger, diſdains not to be 
preached in a barn; and that by ſuch meetings as theſe, being indeed moſt apoſtolical 
and primitive, they will in a ſhort time advance 1:ore in chriſtian knowledge and refor- 
mation of life, than by the many years preaching of ſuch an incumbent, I may ſay, 
ſuch an Incubus oft-times, as will be meanly hired to abide long in thoſe places. They 
have this left perhaps to object further; that to ſend thus, and to maintain, though but 
for a year or two, miniſters and teachers in ſeveral places, would prove. chargeable to 
the churches, though in towns and cities round about. To whom again I anſwer, that 
it was not thought ſo by them who firſt thus propagated the goſpel, though bur few in 
number to us, and much leſs able to ſuſtain the expence. Yet this expence would be 
much leſs than to hire incumbents, or rather incumbrances, for life-time z and a great 
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without the people's conſent, unjuſtly, however to public ends of much concernment, to 
the good or evil f a commonwealth, and in that regard made public though given by 
private perſons, or Which is worſe, given, as the clergy then perſuaded men, for their 


ſouls health, a pious gift; but as the truth was, oft · times a bribe to God, or to Chriſt for 


* +3 


abſolution, as they were then taught, from murders, adulteries, and other heinous crimes | 


what ſhall be found heretofore given by kings or princes out of the public, may juſtly, 


by the magiſtrate. be recalled and re- appropriated to the civil revenue: what by private 
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or public perſons out of their own, the price of blood or luſt; or to fare flick: pur 
rious and ſuperſtitious uſes, not only may, but ought to be taken off from Chi 0 6 
foul diſhonour laid upon him, or not impiouſly given, nor in particular to any one, but 
in general to the church's good, may be converted to that uſe which ſhall be judged) 
tending. more directly to that general end. Thus did the princes and cities of Ger- 
many in the firſt reformation ; and defended their fo doing by many reaſons, which are 
ſet down at large in Sleidan, Lib. 6. Anho 1 526, and Lib. 11. Anno 1537, and Lib. 13. 
Anno 1540. But that the magiſtrate either out of that church. revenue which remains 
yet in his hand, or eſtabliſhing any other maintenance inſtead of tithe, ſhould take into 
his own power the ſtipendiary —— of church-miniſters, or compel it by law, 
can ſtand neither with the people's right; nor with chriſtian liberty; but would ſuſpe 
the church wholly upon the ſtate, and turn her miniſters into ſtate-penſioners. And for 
the magiſtrate in Perlen of a nurſing father to make the chureh his meer ward, as always 
in minority, the church, to whom he ought as a magiſtrate, Iſa. xlix. 23. to bow 
down with his face toward the earth, and 1 up the duſt of her feet ;” her to ſubject 
to his politieal drifts or conceived opinions, by maſtering her revenue; and ſo by his . 5 
minant committees to cireumſcribe her free election of miniſters, is neither Juſt nor pious; 
no honour done to the church, but-a you — 2 * one ay her whoſe only head is 
in heaven, yea upon him, who is her. in effect, and "which i 
moſt monſtrous, a human on a heavenly, a — Lon * * itual, a political head on an 
eceleſiaſtical body; which at length n ſuch heterogeneal, ſuch inceſtuous conjunction, 
transforms her oft - times into a beaſt . and many horns. For if the church N 
be of all ſocieties the holieſt on earth, and bo to be reverenced by the magiſtrate -4, 
to truſt her with her own belief and in and he hs not with the keeping at 
leaſt with the diſpoſing of what revenue ſhal be found and lawfully her own, is 
to count the church not a holy congregation, but a pac & * 4 giddy or 'diſhoneſt perſons, 
to be ruled by civil power in facred affairs. But to proceed further in the truth yet more | 
freely; ſeeing the c riſtian church is not national, but conſiſting of many particular 
| Congregations, ſubjeX-ro many changes, as well through civil accidents, as through | 
ſchiſm and various opinions, not to be decided by any outward judge, being matters of 
conſcience, whereby theſe pretended church revenues, as they have been ever, ſo are like 
to continue endleſs matter of diſſention both between the church and magiſtrate, and the 
churches among themſelves, there will be found no better remedy to theſe evils, other- 
wiſe incurable, than by the incorrupteſt council of thoſe Waldenſes, or firſt reformers, to 
remove them as a peſt, an apple of diſcord in the church, (for what elſe can be the 7 > 
of riches, and the ſnare of money in religion?) and to convert them to thoſe more p ; 
table uſes above expreſſed, or other ſuch'as ſhall bejudged moſt neceſſary ; conſiderin that 5 
the church of Chriſt was founded in poverty rather than in revenues, ſtood pureſt and 
proſpered beſt without them, received them unlawfully from them who both erroneouſly 
and unjuſtly, ſometimes impiouſly, gave them, and ſo juſtly was enſnared and . 
by them. And left it be thought that theſe revenues with and better em 
the magiſtrate ought inſtead to ſettle by ſtatute ſome mintenimce of miniſters, pore 
be conſidered firſt, that it concerns every man's conſcience to what religion he 8 


butes; and that the civil magiſtrate is intruſted with civil rights only, not with conſci- 8 


ence, which can have no deputy op repreſenter of itſelf, but one of the ſame mind: next, 
that what each man gives to the miniſter, he gives either as to God, or as to his teacher; 
if as to God, no civil power can juſtly confecrate to religious uſes any part either of 
civil revenue, which is the 85 1 ple s, and muſt ſave: them from other taxes, or of any 
man's propriety; but God by ſpecial command, as he did by Moſes,” or the owner him 


ſelf by voluntary intention an — perſuaſion of his giving it to God. Forced conſe. 

crations out of another man's eſtate are no better than forced vows, hateful to God, 

66 who loves a chearful giver ; but much more hateful, wrung out- of mens purſes to 
maintain 


maintain 'a diſapproved mſhiſtry againſt their conſcienee; however unholy, infamous, 
and diſhonourable to his miniſters and the free goſpel, maintained in ſuch unworthy man- 
ner as by violence and extortion. If he give it as to his teacher, what juſtice or equity 
compels him to pay for learning that religion which leaves freely to his choice, whether 
he will learn it or no, whether of this teacher or another, and eſpecially to pay for what 
he never learned, or approves. not; whereby, beſides. the wound of his eee 
becomes the leſs able to recompence his true teacher? Thus far hath been enquired by 
whom church-minifters ought x0 be maintained, and hath been proved moſt. natural, 
| molt equal and agreeable with ſcripture, to be by them who receive their teaching; and 


ings, and will much leſſen their number in the chure n. 

It remains laſtliy to conſider, in what manner God hath ordained that recompence be 
given to miniſters of the goſpel; and by all ſcripture. it will r that he hath -given 
it them not by civil law and frechold, as they claim, but by the benevolence and free 
gratitude of ſuch as receive them: Luke x. 7, 8. Eating and drinking ſuch things as 
bp fg If rhey receive you, eat ſuch things as are ſet before you. Matth. x. 
7.8. As ye go, preach, ſaying, the kingdom of God is at hand, &c. Freely ye have 


receive recompence or not, then certainly he hath forbid both them to compel it, and others 
to compel it for chem. Bur freely given, he accounts it as given to hunſelf : Phil. iv. 
I deſire fruit that may abound to your account. Having received of Epaphroditus the 


| pe Heb. xii. 46; 5 To do good and to communicate, forget not; for with ſuch 
ſacrifice God is well pleaſed.” Whence the primitive church thought it no ſhame to re- 
ceive all their maintenance as the alms of their auditors. Which they who defend tithes, 


as if it made for their cauſe, whenas it utterly confutes them, omit not to ſet down at 


clergy lived at firſt upon the meer benevolence of their hearers ; who gave what they 
gave, not to the clergy, but to the church; out of which the clergy 1 
_ given them in baſkets, and were thence called Sportularii, Baſket-clerks : that their por- 
tion was a very mean allowance, only for a bare livelihood ; according to thoſe precepts 
of our Saviour, Matth. x. 5, &c. the reſt was diſtributed to the poor. They cite alſo 
out. of. Proſper, the diſciple of St. Auſtin, that ſuch of the clergy as 
their own, | | 
food which they abound with, but feeding on the fins of other men: that the Holy 


large; proving to our hands out of Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, and others, that the 


Antioch, in the year 340, ſuffered not either prieſt or biſhop to live on church-maintenance 
without neceſſity. Thus far tithers themſelves have contributed to their own confutation, . 
by confeſſing that the church lived primitively on alms. And I add, that about the year 
num in Italy, and provided for their ſubſiſtence there, the Britiſh and Fi rench biſhops 
jndging it not decent to live on the public, choſe rather to be at their.own charges. 
Three only out of Britain conſtrained through want, yet refuſing offered aſſiſtance from 
the reſt, accepted the emperor's proviſion ; judging it more convenient to ſubſiſt by 


2 than by private ſuſtenance. Whence we may conclude, that Biſhops then in this 
verus, a good author of the fame time, highly praiſes them. And the Waldenſes, our firſt 
them who bore the office of miniſters, by alms only. Take their very words from. the 
| quoy 


. 


| Hirdlings out of the Church. 637 


by whom, if they de unable. Which ways well obſerved, can diſcourage none but hire- 


received, freely give, If God have ordained miniſters to preach freely, whether they 


things which were ſent from you, an odour of ſweet ſmell, a ſacrifice acceptable, well- 
:“ which cannot be from force or unwillingneſs. - The ſame is ſaid of 


had their portions | 


might not without fin partake of church maintenance; not receiving thereby 


Ghoſt ſaith of ſuch clergymen, they eat the fins of my people; and that a council at 
339. Conſtantius the emperor having ſummon'd a general council of biſhops to Arimi- 
' Iſland had their livelihood only from benevolence z in which regard this relater Sulpitius Se- 


reformers, both from the ſcripture and theſe primitive examples, maintained thoſe among 


hiſtory written of them in French, Part. 3. Lib. 2. Chap. 2. La nourriture & ce de. 


4 
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quoy nous ſommes couverts, &c. Our Food and cloathing is ſuiciently adminiſtered 
and given to us by way of gratuity and alms, by the good people whom we teach. If 


then by alms and benevolence, not by legal force, not by tenure of freehold or copyhold: 


for alms, though juſt, cannot be compelled; and beneyolence forced is malevolence ra- 
ther, violent and inconſiſtent with the goſpel; and declares him no true miniſter thereof, 
but a rapacious hireling rather, who by force receiving it, eats: the bread of violence and 
exaction, no holy or juſt livelihood, no not civilly counted honeſt ; much leſs beſeeming 
ſuch a ſpiritual miniſtry. But, ſay they, our maintenance is our due, tithes the right of 
Chriſt, unſeparable from the prieſt,” no where repealed; if then, not otherwiſe to be had, 


by law to berecovered : for though Paul were pleaſed to forego his due, and not to uſe his 
power, 1 Cor: ix. 12. yet he had a power, ver. 4. and bound not others. I anſwer firſt, 


becauſe I ſee them ſtill fo loth to unlearn their decimal arithmetic, and ſtill [graſp their 
tithes as inſeparable from a prieſt, that miniſters of the goſpel are not prieſts; and there- 
fore ſeparated from tithes by their own excluſion, being neither called prieſts in the New 
Teſtament, nor of any order known in ſcripture : not of Melchiſedec, proper to Chriſt 


only; not of Aaron, as they themſelves will confeſs; and the third prieſthood only re- 


maining, is common to the all faithful. But they are miniſters of our high-prieſt, True, 
but not of his prieſthood, as the Levites were to Aaron; for he performs that Whole of- 


fice himſelf incommunicably. Yet tithes remain, ſay they, till unreleaſed, the due of 


Chriſt; and to whom payable, but to his miniſters? I ſay again, that no man can ſo 
underſtand them, unleſs Chriſt in ſome place or other ſo claim them. That example of 
Abraham argues nothing but his voluntary act; honour once only done; but on what 
conſideration, whether to a prieſt or to a king, whether due the honour, arbitrary that 
kind of honour or not, will after all contending be left ſtill in meer conjecture: which 
muſt not be permitted in the claim of ſuch a needy and ſuttle ſpiritual corporation, pre- 
tending by divine right to the tenth of all other mens eſtates; nor can it be allowed by 
wiſe men or the verdict of common law. And the tenth part, though once declared 
holy, is declared now to be no holier than the other nine, by that command to Peter, 
Acts x. 13, 28. whereby all diſtinction of holy and unholy is removed from all things. 
Tithes therefore, though claimed, and holy under the law, yet are now rgleaſed and quit- 
ted both by that command to Peter, and by this to all miniſters, above cited Luke x. 
eating and drinking ſuch things as they give you:“ made holy now by their free 


gift only. And therefore St. Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 4. aſſerts his power indeed; but of what ? 


not of tithes, but, to eat and drink ſuch things as are given” in reference to this 
command; which he calls not holy things, or things of the. goſpel, as if the goſpel had 


any conſecrated things in anſwer to things of the temple, ver. 13. but he calls them 


„ your carnal things,” ver. 11. without changing their property. And what power had 
he? Not the Power of force, but of conſcience only, whereby he might. lawfully and 
without ſcruple live on the goſpel ; receiving what was given him, as the recompence of 


his labour. For if Chriſt the maſter hath profeſſed his kingdom to be not of this world, 
it ſuits not with that profeſſion, either in him or his miniſters, to claim temporal right 
from ſpiritual reſpects. He who refuſed: to be the divider of an inheritance. between 
two brethren, cannot approve his miniſters, by pretended right from him, to be divi- 
ders of tenths and freeholds out of other mens poſſeſſions, making thereby the 


goſpel but a cloak of carnal intereſt, and to the' contradiction of their maſter, turn- 


ing his heavenly kingdom into a kingdom of this world, a kingdom of force and ra- 


pine: To whom it will be one day thundered more terribly than to Gehazi, for thus 
diſhonouring a far greater maſter and his goſpel z “ is this a time to receive money, and 


A 


to receive garments, and olive yards, and vineyards, and ſheep and oxen ?? The leproſy 


of Naaman linked with that apoſtolic curſe. of periſhing imprecated on Simon Magus, 


may be feared will © cleave to ſuch and to their ſeed for ever. So that when all is done, 


and belly hath uſed in vain all her cunning ſhifts, I doubt not but all; true miniſters. 


conſidering 


— 


conſidering the demonſtration of what hath been here proved, will be wiſe, and think | 
it much more tolerable to hear that no maintenance of miniſters, whether tithes 
or any other, can be ſettled by ſtatute, but muſt be given by them who re- 


ceive inſtruction; and freely 


given, as God hath ordained. And indeed what can be a 


more honourable maintenance to them than ſuch, whether alms or willing oblations, as 
theſe ; which being accounted both alike as given to God, the only acceptable ſacrifices 
now remaining, mult needs repreſent him who receives them much in the care of God, 
and nearly related to him, when not by worldly force and conſtraint, but with religious 


awe and reverence, what is 


ven to God, is given to him; and what to him, accounted 
d be well enough, ſay they; but how many will fo give? 1 


ver, as many, doubtleſs, as ſhall be well -taught, as many as God ſhall ſo move. 
Why are ye ſo diſtruſtful, both of your own doctrine and of God's promiſes, fulfilled in 
the experience of thoſe diſciples firſt ſent : Luke xxii. 33. When I ſent you without 
purſe, and ſcrip, and ſhoes, lacked ye any thing? And they ſaid, Nothing.” How then 
came ours, or. who ſent them thus deſtitute, thus 25 and empty both of purſe and faith? 


Who ſtile themſelves embaſſadors of Jeſus Chr 


and ſeem to be his tithe-gatherers, 


though an office of their own ſetting up to his diſhonour, his exacters, his Publicans ra- 
ther, not truſting that he will maintain them in their embaſſy, unleſs they bind him to 
his promiſe by a ſtatute-law, that we ſhall maintain them. Lay down for ſhame that 

magnific title, while ye ſeek maintenance from the people: It is not the manner of em- 
baſſadors to aſk maintenance of them to whom they are ſent. But he who is Lord of 
all things, hath fo ordained : truſt him then; he doubtleſs will command the people to 
make good his promiſes of maintenance more honourably unaſked, unraked for. This 


they know, this they preach, yet 


eve not: but think it as impoſſible, without a 


ſtatute-law, to live of the goſpel, as if by thoſe words they were bid go eat their bibles, 
..as Ezekiel and John did their books; and ſuch doctrines as theſe are as bitter to their 
bellies; but will ſerve ſo much the better to diſcover hirelings, who can have nothin 

pearance, juſt and ſolid to anſwer for themſelves againſt what hath been 
ps this one remaining pretence, which we ſhall quickly ſee to be 


h but in 
poken, unleſs perh 
either falſe or uningenuous: . 
retend that their 


a 


education, either at ſchool or univerſity, hath been very charge · 


therefore ought to be repaired in future by a plentiful maintenance: Whenas 
it is well known, that the better half of them, (and oft- times r and pitiful boys, of 

no merit or promiſing hopes that might intitle them to the public proviſion, but their 
overty and the unjuſt favour of friends,) have had the moſt of their breeding, both at 
chool and univerſity, by ſcholarſhips, exhibitions and fellowſhips at the public coſt, 
which might engage them the rather to give freely, as they have freely received. Or it 
they have miſſed of theſe helps at the latter place, they have after two or three years left 
the courſe of their ſtudies there, if they ever well began them, and undertaken, though 
furniſhed with little elſe but ignorance, boldneſs and ambition, if with no worſe vices, 
a chaplainſhip in ſome gentleman's houſe, to the frequent imbaſing of his ſons with illi- 
terate and narrow principles. Or if they have lived there upon their own, who knows. 
not that ſeven years charge of living there, to them who fly not from the government 
of their parents to the licence of a univerſity, but come ſeriouſly to ſtudy, is no more 
than may be well defrayed and reimburſed by one year's revenue of an ordinary good be- 
nefice ? If they had then means of breeding from their parents, it is likely they have more 


now; and if they have, it needs muſt be mechanic and uningenuous in them, to bring a 
bill of charges for the learnin 
(if they have indeed learned t 


* 


of thoſe liberal arts and ſciences, which they have learned 
em, as they ſeldom have) to their own benefit and. ac- 


compliſhment. But they will ſay, we had betaken us to ſome. other trade or profeſſion, 
had we not expected to find a better livelihood by the miniſtry. This is that which 1 
diſcover them openly neither true lovers of learn 


4 M 


looked for, to 
5 Vor. * 


ing, and ſo very ſeldom 
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guilty of it, nor true miniſters of the goſpel. So long ago out of date is that old true fays 


ing, 4 Tim. iii, 1, ** If a man defire a biſhopric, he deſires a work:“ for now 
=: commonly he who deſires to be a miniſter, looks not at. the work, but at the wages; 
| and by that lure or loubell, may be tolled from pariſh to pariſh. all the town over. But 
what can be plainer Simony, than thus to be at charges beforehand, to no other end than 
q to make their miniſtry doubly or trebly beneficial ? To whom it might be ſaid, as juſtly 
as to that Simon, Thy money' periſh with thee, becauſe thou haſt thought that the 
| gift of God may be purchaſed with money; thou haſt neither part nor lot in this mat- 
. | ter. Next, it is a fond error, though too much believed among us, to think that the 
| univerſity makes a miniſter of the goſpel ; what it may conduce to other arts and ſci- 


ences, I ue not now: but that which makes fit a miniſter, the 41 can beſt in- 
form us to be only from above, whence alſo we are bid to ſeek them; Mat. ix. 38. < Pray 


ye therefore to the Lord of the harveſt, that he will ſend forth labourers into his harveſt... 


—— . wal eo ag —ͤ ———— 2 — 
. 


5 Acts xx. 28. The flock, over which the Holy Ghoſt hath made you overſeers. Rom. x: 
15. How ſhall they preach, unleſs they be ſent ?? By whom ſent? by the univerſity, 
5 or the magiſtrate, or their belly? No ſurely, but ſent from God only, and that God 
| who is not their belly. And whether he be ſent from God, or from Simon Magus, the 
‚ inward ſenſe of his calling and ſpiritual ability will ſufficiently tell him; and. that ſtrong - 
| obligation felt within him, which was felt by the apoſtle, will often. expreſs from him 
| the ſame words: 1 Cor. ix. 16. * Neceſſity is laid upon me, yea, Woe is me if I preach: 
not the goſpel.” Not a heggarly neceſſity, and the Woe feared otherwiſe of perpe-- 
tual want, 6 ſuch a neceſſity as made him willing to preach the goſpel Gratis, 


= and to embrace poverty, rather than as a woe to fear it. 1 Cor. xii. 28. God hath ſet. 
ſome in the church, firſt apoſtles, &c. Epheſ. iv. 14. &c. He gave ſome apoſtles, &c. 

For the perfecting of the ſaints, for the work of the miniſtry, for the edifying of the 
body of Chriſt, till we all come to the unity of the faith.” Whereby we may know, 

that as he made them at the firſt, ſo he makes them ſtill, and to the world's end. 

2 Cor. iii. 6. Who hath alſo made us fit or able miniſters of the New Teſtament. 

1 Tim. iv. 14. The gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, and the 

laying on of the hands of the preſbytery.” Theſe are all the means which we read of, 

required in ſcripture to the making of a miniſter. All this is granted, you will ſay; 

but yet that it is alſo requiſite he ſhould be trained in other learning; which can be no 

_ - . where better had than at univerſities. I anſwer, that what learning, either human or 
divine, can be neceſſary to a miniſter, - may as eaſily and leſs chargeably be had in any: 
private houſe. How deficient elſe, and to how little purpoſe are all thoſe piles of ſer-4 

mons, notes, and comments on all parts of the bible, bodies and marrows of divinity, 

beſides all other ſciences, in our Engliſh tongue; many of the ſame books which in 

Latin they read at the univerſity? And the ſmall neceſſity of going thither to learn divi- 

nity, I prove firſt from the moſt part of:themſelves, who ſeldom continue there till they 

have well got through logic, their firſt rudiments 3, though, to ſay truth, logic alſo may 

much better be wanting in diſputes of divinity, than in the ſubtile [debates of lawyers, 

and ſtateſmen, who yet ſeldom or never deal with: Syllogiſms. And thoſe theological 

diſputations there held by profeſſors and graduates, are ſuch as tend leaſt of all to the 

edification or capacity of the people, but rather perplex and leven pure doctrine with 

ſcholaſtical traſh, than enable any miniſter to the better preaching of the goſpel. Whence 
we may alſo compute, ſince they come to reckonings, the charges of his needful library = 

which, though ſome ſhame not to value at 600 1. may be competently furniſhed for 60 L 

If any man for his own curioſity or delight be in books further expenſive, that is not to 

be reckoned as neceſſary to his miniſterial, either breeding or function. But papiſts and 

other adverſaries, cant be confuted without fathers and councils, immenſe volumes, and 

of vaſt charges. I will ſhew them therefore a ſhorter and a better way of confutation: 
Tit. i. 9. Holding faſt the faithful word, as he hath been taught, that he . 


* 


. 


Wl ns. HFirelings out of the Church. 635 
able by ung CS both to exhort : and to convince gainſayers :* who are confuted 
e 


as ſoon as heard, bringing that which'is either not in ſcripture; or againſt it. To pur- 
ſue them further th the obſcure and intangled wood of antiquity, fathers and coun- 
cils fighting one againſt another, is needleſs, endleſs, not requiſite in a miniſter, and re- 
fuſed by the firſt rewrmers of gur religion. And yet we may be confident, if theſe 
things be thaught needful, let the ſtate but erect in public good ſtore of libraries, and 
there will not want men in the church, who of their own inclinations will become able 
in this kind againſt papiſt or any other adverſary. I have thus at large examined the 
uſual pretences of hirelings, coloured over moſt commonly with the cauſe of learning 
and univerſities z as if with divines learning ſtood and fell, wherein for the moſt part 
their pittance is ſo ſmall : and, to ſpeak freely, it were much better there were not one 
divine in the univerſities, no ſchool-divinity known, the idle ſophiſtry of monks, the 
canker of religion; and that they who intended to be miniſters, were trained up in the 
church only by the ſcripture, and in the original languages thereof at ſchool; without 
fetching the compaſs of other arts and ſciences, more than what they can well learn at 
| ſecondary leiſure, and at home. Neither ſpeak” I this in contempt of learning, or the 
miniſtry; but hating the common cheats of both; hating that they who have preached 
out biſhops, prelates, and candniſts, ſhould, in what ſerves their own ends, retain their 
falſe opinions, their Phariſaical leven, their avarice, and cloſely their ambition, their 
pluralities, their non-reſidencies, their odious fees, and uſe their legal and popiſh argu- 
ments for rithes : that independents ſhould take that name, as they may Guftly from the - 
true freedom of, chriſtian doctrine and church-diſcipline ſubject to no ſuperior judge but 
God only, and ſeek, to be dependents on the magiſtrate for their maintenance; which 
two things, independance and ſtate-hire in religion, can never conſiſt long or certainly 
together. For magiſtrates at one time or other, not like theſe at preſent our patrons of 
chriſtian liberty, will pay none but ſuch whom by their committees of examination, 
they find conformable to their intereſt and opinions : And hirelings will ſoon frame them- 
ſelves to that intereſt, and thoſe opinions which they ſee beſt pleaſing to their paymaſ- 
ters; and to ſeem right themſelves, will force others as to the truth. But mob of all 
they are to be reviled and ſhamed, who cry out with the diſtinct voice of notorious hire- 
lings; that if ye ſettle not our maintenance by law, farewel the goſpel ; than which 
nothing can be uttered more falſe, more ignominious, and 1 may ſay, more blaſphe- 
mous againſt our Saviour; who hath promiſed without this condition, both his holy 
ſpirit, and his own preſence with his church to the world's end: Nothing more falle 
(unleſs with their own mouths they condemn themſelves for the unworthieſt and moft 
mercenary of all other miniſters) by the experience of 300 years after Chriſt, and tl e 
churches at this day in France, Auſtria, Polonia, and other places, witneſſing the con- 
trary under an-adverſe magiſtrate, not a favourable ; nothing more ignominious, levelling. 
or rather undervaluing Chriſt beneath Mahomet. For if it muſt be thus, how can at y 
chriſtian object it to a Turk, that his religion ſtands by force only; and not juſtly ferr | 
from him this reply, yours both by force and money, in the judgment of your ov n 
preachers ?- This is that which makes Atheiſts in the land, whom they fo much complain 
of: not the want of maintenance, or preachers, as ot ring but the many hirelings 
and cheaters that have the goſpel in 185 hands; hands that ſtill crave, and are never 
ſatisfied. Likely miniſters indeed, to proclaim the faith, or to exhort our truſt in God, 
when they themſelves will not truſt him to provide for them in the meſſage whereon, 
they ſay, he ſent them; but threaten, for want of temporal means, to deſert it; calling 
that want of means, which is nothing elſe but the want of their own faith; and would 
force us to pay the hire of building our faith to their covetous incredulity. Doubtleſs, 
if God only be he who gives miniſters to his church till the world's end; and through 
the whole goſpel never ſent us for miniſters to the ſchools of philoſophy, but rather bids 
us beware of fuch © vain deceit,” Col, ii. 8. (which the primitive church, after two or 
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three ages not remembring, brought herſelf quickly to confuſion) if all the faithful be 
now © a holy and a royal prieſthood,” 1 Pet. fi. 35, 9. not excluded from the diſpenſation 
of things holieſt, after free election of the church, and impoſition of hands, "ex wilt 
not want miniſters elected out of all forts and orders of men, for the goſpel makes mo 
difference from the magiſtrate himſelf to the meaneſt artificer, if God evidently favour 
him with ſpiritual gifts, as he can eaſily, and oft hath done, while thoſe batchelor di. 
vines and Jeon of the tippet have been paſſed by. Heretofore in the firft evangehic 
times, (and it were happy * Chriſtendom if it were ſo again) miniſters of the goſpel 
were by nothing elſe diſtinguiſhed from other chriſtians, but by their ſpiritual knowledge 
and ſanctity of life, for which the church elected them to be her teachers and overſeers; 
though not thereby to ſeparate them from whatever calling ſhe then found them follow- 
ing beſides; as the example of St. Paul declares, and the firſt times of chriſtianity. 
When once they affected to be called a clergy, and became as it were, a peculiar tribe 
of Levites, a party, a diſtinct order in the commonwealth, bred up for divines in bab- 
ling ſchools, and fed at the publick coft, good for nothing elſe but what was good for no- 
thing, they ſoon grew idle: that idleneſs, with fulneſs of bread, begat pride and perpe- 
tual contention with their feeders the deſpiſed laity, through all ages ever ſince; to the 
perverting of religion, and the diſturbance of all Chriſtendom. And we may confi- 
dently conclude, it never will be otherwiſe while they are thus upheld undepending on the 
church, on which alone they anciently depended, and are by the magiſtrate publickly 
maintained a numerous faction of indigent perſons, crept for the moſt part out of ex- 
treme want and bad nurture, claiming by divine 8 1 and freehold the tenth of our 
eſtates, to monopolize the miniſtry as their peculiar, which is free and open to all able 
chriſtians, elected by any church. Under this pretence exempt from all other employ- 
ment, and enriching themſelves on the public, they laſt of all prove common incendia- 
ries, and exalt their horns againſt the magiſtrate himſelf that maintains them, as the 
rieſt of Rome did ſoon after againſt his benefactor the emperor, and the preſdyters of 
fate in Scotland. Of which hireling crew, together with all the miſchiefs, diſſenſions, 
troubles, wars meerly of their kindling, Chriſtendom might ſoon rid herſelf and be happy, 
if chriſtians would but know their own dignity, their liberty, their adoption, and let it 
not be wondered if I ſay, their ſpiritual prieſthood, whereby they have all equally acceſs. 
to any miniſterial function, whenever called by their own abilities, and the church, 
though they never came near commencement or univerſity. But while proteſtants, 
to avoid the due labour of underſtanding their own religion, are content to lodge 
it in the breaſt, or rather in the books of a clergyman, and to take it thence by 
ſcraps and mammocks, as he diſpenſes it in his Sunday's dole ; they will be always 
learning and never knowing; always infants ; always either his vaſſals, as lay-papiſts 
are to their prieſts ; or at odds with him, as reformed principles give them ſome light 
” tq be not wholly conformable ; whence infinite diſturbances in the ſtate, as they do, muſt 
needs follow. Thus much I had to ſay ; and, I ſuppoſe, what may be enough to them 
who are not avariciouſly bent otherwiſe, touching the likelieſt means to remove hirelings 
out of the church; than which nothing can more conduce to. truth, to peace and all 
happineſs both in church and ſtate. If I be not heard nor believed, the event will bear 
me witneſs to have ſpoken truth; and I, in the mean while, have borne my witpeſs, nok 
out of ſeaſon, to the church and tomy country. _ %%% 
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Jo. the fad and ſerious diſcourſe which we fell into laſt night, concerning theſe - 

- . dangerous ruptures of the Commonwealth, ſcarce yet in her infancy, which 
cannot be without ſome inward flaw in her bowels; I began to. conſider more 

intenſty thereon than hitherto I have been wont, reſigning myſelf to the wiſdom and care 

of thoſe who had the government; and not finding that either God, or the public re- 
quired more of me, than my prayers for them that govern. And ſince you have not 

only ftirred up my thoughts, by acquainting me with the ſtate of affairs, more inwardly 

than I knew before ; but alſo have deſired me to ſet down my opinion thereof, truſting 

to your ingenuity, I ſhall give you freely my apprehenſion, both of our preſent evils, : 
Ae * if God in mercy regard us, may remove them. I will begin with . 
telling you how I was over: joyed, when 1 heard that the army, under the working of 

God's holy ſpirit, as I thought, and ſtill hope well, had been ſo far wrought to chriſtian 

humility, and ſelf-denial, as to confeſs in public their back-ſliding from the good old 

cauſe, and to ſhew the fruits of their repentance, in the righteouſneſs of their reſtoring 

the old famous parliament, which they had without juſt authority diſſolved: I call it the 

famous parliament, though not the harmleſs, fince none well affected, but will confeſs, 

they have deſerved much more of theſe nations, than they have undeſerved. And I per- 

ſuade me, that God was pleaſed with their reſtitution, ſigning it, as he did, with ſuch a 

fignal victory, when fo great a part of the nation were deſperately confpired to call back 

again their Egyptian bondage. So much the more it now amazes me, that they, whoſe 

lips were yet ſcarce cloſed from giving thanks for that great deliverance, ſhould be now 
relapſing, and fo ſoon again backlliding into the ſame fault, which they confeſſed ſo lately, 

and ſo ſolemnly to God and the world, and more lately puniſhed in thoſe Cheſhire rebels; 

that they ſhould now diflolve that parliament, which they themſelves re-eſtabliſhed, amd 
acknowledged for their ſupreme power in their other day's humble repreſentation: _=_ 
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all this, for no apparent cauſe of public concernment to the church or commonwealth, 
but only for diſcommiſſioning nine great officers in the army ; which had not been done, as 
is reported, but upon notice of their intentions againſt the parliament. I preſume not 
to give my cenſure on this action, not knowing, as yet I do not, the bottom of it. 1 
7 only what it appears to us without doors, till better cauſe be declared, and I am 
ſure to all other nations moſt illegal and ſcandalous, I fear me barbarous, or rather ſcarce 
to be exampled among any barbarians, that a paid army ſhould, for no other cauſe, thus 
ſubdue the ſupreme power that ſet them up. This, I ſay, other nations will judge to 
| the ſad diſhonour of that army, lately ſo renowned for the civileſt and beſt ordered 
4 in the world, and by us here at home, for the moſt conſcientious, Certainly, if the 
eat officers and ſoldiers of the Holland, French, or Venetian forces, ſhould thus 
fit in council; and write from gariſon to gariſon againſt” their ſuperiors, they 
might as eaſily reduce the king of France, or Duke of Venice, and put the United 
Provinces in like diſorder and confuſion. Why do they not, being moſt of them held 
1gnorant of true religion ? becauſe the light of nature, the laws of human ſociety, the 
reverence of their magiſtrates, covenants, 'engagements, loyalty, allegiance, keeps them 
in awe. How grievous will it then be ? how infamous to the true religion which we 
rofeſs ? how diſhonourable to the name of God, that his fear and the power of his 
Lewis in an army profeſſing to be his, ſhould not work that . obedience, that fide- 
lity to their ſupreme magiſtrates, that levied them and paid them ; when the light of na- 
ture, the laws of human ſociety, covenants, and contracts, yea common ſhame works in 
other armies, amongſt the worſt of them? Which will undoubtedly pull down the heavy 
judgment of God among us, who cannot but avenge theſe hypocriſies, violations 
of truth and holineſs; if they be indeed fo as they yet ſeem. For neither do I ſpeak 
this in reproach to the army, but as jealous of their honour, inciting them to manifeſt 
and publiſh with all ſpeed, ſome better cauſe of theſe their late actions, than hath hither- 
ro appeared, and to find out the Achan amongſt them, whoſe cloſe ambition in all like- 
Jihond abuſes their honeſt natures againſt their meaning to theſe diſorders ; their readieſt 
way to bring in again the common enemy, and with him the deſtruction of true religion, 
| e and civil liberty. But, becauſe our evils are now grown more dangerous and extreme, 
than to be remedied by complaints, it concerns us now to find out what remedies may 
be likelieſt to ſave us from approaching ruin. Being now in anarchy, without a coun- 
ſelling and governing power; and the army, I ſuppoſe, finding themſelves inſufficient to 
dicharge at once both military and civil affairs, the firſt thing to be found out with all 
ſpeed, without which no Commonwealth can ſubſiſt, muſt be a ſenate, or general coun- 
cCdil of ſtate, in whom muſt be the power, firſt, to preſerve the public peace; next, the 
commerce with foreign nations; and laſtly, to raiſe moneys for the management of theſe 
affairs: this muſt either be the parliament re- admitted to fit, or a council of ſtate allow- 
ed of by the army, ſince they only now have the power. The terms to be ſtood on 
are, liberty of conſcience to all profeſſing ſcripture to be the rule of their faith and 
worſhip ; and the abjuration of a fingle perſon. If the parliament be again thought on, 
to ſalve honour on both ſides, the well- affected party of the city, and the congregated 
churches, may be induced to mediate by public addreſſes, and brotherly beſeechings ; 
which, if there be that ſaintſhip among us which is talked of, ought to be of higheſt. 
and undeniable perſuaſion to reconcilement. If the parliament be thought well diſſolved, 
as not complying fully to grant liberty of conſcience, and the neceſſary conſequence 
thereof, the removal of a forced maintenance from miniſters, then muſt the army forth-, 
with chuſe a council of ſtate, whereof as many to be of the parliament, as are undoubt- 
edly affected to theſe two conditions propoſed. That which I conceive only able to ce- 
ment, and unite for ever the army, either to the parliament recalled, or this choſen. 
council, muſt be a mutual league and oath, private or public, not to deſert one another 
till death: That is to ſay, that the army be kept up, and all theſe officers in their laces | 
. —— ; e _ - - during 
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during life, and fo likewiſe the parliament, or counſellors of ſtate z which will be no 
way unjuſt, conſidering their known merits on either ſide, in council or in field, unleſs 
any be found falſe to any of theſe two principles, or otherwiſe perſonally criminous in the 
judgment of both parties. If ſuch a union as this be not excepted on the army's. part, be 

confident there is a ſingle perſon underneath. That the army be upheld, the neceſſity 
of our affairs and factions will conſtrain long enough perhaps, to content the longeſt 
liver in the army. And whether the civil government be an annual democraty, or a per 
petual ariſtocracy, is not to me a conſideration for the extremities. wherein we are, and 
the hazard of our ſafety from our common enemy, gaping at preſent to devour us. That 
it be not an oligarchy, or the faction of a few, may be cafily prevented by the 
numbers of their own chuling, who may be found infallibly conſtant to thoſe 
two conditions forenamed, full liberty of conſcience, and the abjuration of monarchy 
propoſed : and the well-ordered committees of their faithfulleſt adherents in every county,. 
may give this government the reſemblance and effects of a perfect democracy. As for: 
the reformation of laws, and the places of judicature, whether to be here, as at preſent, 
or in every county, as hath been long aimed at, and many ſuch propoſals, tending no 
doubt to public geod, they may be conſidered in due time, when we are paſt theſe per- 
nicious pangs, in a hopeful, way of health, and firm conſtitution. But unleſs theſe things, 
which I have above propoſed,” one way or other, be once ſettled, in my fear, which God 
avert, we inſtantly ruin; or at beſt become the ſervants of one er other ſingle: perſon, 
the ſecret author and fomenter of theſe diſturhances. You have the ſum of my preſent 
thoughts, as much as I underſtand of thefe affairs freely- imparted; at your requeſt, 
and the perſuaſion you wrought in me, that I might chance hereby to be fome- way: 
ſerviceable to the Commonwealth, in a time when all ought to be endeavouring what 
good they can, whether much or but little. With this you may do what you pleaſe; 
put out, put in, communicate or ſuppreſs : you offend not me, who only have obeyed. 
your opinion, that in _ what I have done, I might happen to offer ſomething which. 
might be of ſome "uſe in this great time of need. -However, 1 have not been wanting. 
to the opportunity which you preſented before me, of ſhewing the readineſs which I have: 
in 
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JW NIRST, all endeavours ſpeedily to be uſed, that the enſuing election be of ſuch as 
H are already firm, or inclinable to conſtitute a free Commonwealth (according to the 
former qualifications decreed in parliament, and not yet repealed, as | hear) with. 

out ſingle perſon, or houſe of Lords. If theſe be not ſuch, but the contrary, who fore-. 
ſees not, that our liberties will be utterly loft in this next parliament, without ſome power- 
ful courſe taken, of ſpeedieſt prevention? The ſpeedieſt way will be to call up forth- 
with the chief gentlemen out of every county; to lay before them (as your excellency 
hath already, both in your publiſhed letters to the army, and your declaration recited 
to the members of parliament) the danger and confuſion of re-admitting kingſhip in this 
land; eſpecially againſt the rules of all prudence and example, in a family once ejected, 
and thereby not to be truſted with the power of revenge: that you will not longer delay 

them with vain expectation, but will put into their hands forthwith the poſſeſſion of a 

free Commonwealth; · if they will firſt return immediately and elect them, by ſuch at 

leaſt of the people as are rightly qualified, a ſtanding council in every city, and great 
town, which may then be dignified with the name of city, continually to conſult the 
good and flouriſhing ſtate. of that place, with a competent territory adjoined ; to afſume 
the judicial laws, either thoſe that are, or ſuch as they themſelves ſhall new make ſeve- 
rally, in each commonalty, and all judicatures, all magiſtracies, to the adminiſtration 
of all juſtice between man and man, and all the ornaments of public civility, academies, 
and ſuch like, in their own hands. Matters appertaining to men of ſeveral counties, or 
territories, may be determined, as they are here at London, or in ſome more convenient 

place, under equal judges. _ N e 5 

Next, That in every ſuch capital place, they will chuſe them the uſual number of 
ableſt knights and burgeſſes, engaged for a Commonwealth, to make up the parliament, 
or (as it will from heneeforth be better called) the Grand or General Council of the 
I 18 _ | | : N nation: 
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Nation: whoſe office muſt be, with due caution; to diſpoſe of forces, both by ſea and 
land, under the conduct of your excellency, for the preſervation of peace, both at home 
and abroad; muſt - raiſe and manage the public revenue, but with provident inſpection 
of their accompts; muſt adminiſter.all foreign affairs, make all general laws, peace or 

war, but: not without aſſent of the ſtanding council in each city, or ſuch other general 
aſſembly as may be called on ſuch occaſion, from the whole territory, where they may, 
without much trouble, deliberate on all things fully, and ſend up their ſuffrages within 
a ſet time, by deputies appointed. Though this grand council be perpetual (as in that 
book I proved would be beſt and moſt, conformable to beſt examples) yet they will 
then, thus limited, have fo little, matter in their hands, or power to endanger our liberty; 
and the people ſo much in theirs, to prevent them, having all judicial laws in their 
own Choice, and free votes in all thoſe which concern generally the whole commonwealth, - 
that we ſhall have little cauſe to fear the perpetuity of our general ſenate ; which will 
be then nothing elſe but a firm fonte and cuſtody of our publick liberty, peace, 
0 and union, through the whole commonwealth, and the tranſactors of our affairs with 


foreign nations. 2 * 3 3 s 61 oF , 7 2 4 | | | 1 ; "oY ht 5 7 83 2 ' f | 
n expedient may at length be uſed, of | | 


If this yet be not thought enough, the 
a partial rotation. © ants | | reid pen ee bf | 
_ Laſtly, if theſe gentlemen conyocated; refuſe theſe fair and noble offers of immediate —_— 
| liberty, and happy condition, no doubt there be enough in every county who will thank- 5 — 9 
fully accept them; your excellency once more declaring publickly this to be your mind. bu — 
and having a faithfuł veteran army, ſo ready, and glad to aſſiſt you in the proſecution Us 1 
thereof. For the full and abſolute adminiſtration of law in every county, which is tze = 
difficulteſt of theſe propoſals, hath been of moſt 1 and the not Eating it, 
held a general grievance. The reſt when they ſhall ſee the beginnings and proceedings 
of theſe conſtitutions propoſed,” and the orderly, the decent, the civil, the ſafe, the no- 
wi ees come in of their own accord, 
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ble effects thereof, will be ſoon convinced, and by. degr 
to be partakers of ſo happy a government. 
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. Ltthough ſince the writing of this treatiſe, the face of things hath had ſome change, 
Writs for new elections have been recalled, and the members at firſt choſen, re- 
admitted from excluſion; yet not a little rejoicing to hear declared the reſolu- 
tion of thoſe who are in power, tending to tke eſtabliſhment of a free commonwealth, 
and to remove, if it be poſſible, this noxious humour of returning to bondage, inſtilled 
of late by ſome deceivers, and nouriſhed from bad principles and falſe apprehenſions 
.among too many of the people ; I thought beſt not to ſuppreſs what I had written, 
hoping that it may now be of much more uſe and concernment to be freely publiſhed, 


in the midſt of our elections to a free parliament, or their fitting to conſider freely of 


the government ; whom it behoves to have all things repreſented to them that may di- 
rect their judgment therein; and I never read of any ſtate, ſcarce of any tyrant grown 
fo incurable, as to refuſe counſel from any in a time of publick deliberation, much leſs 
to be offended. If their abſolute determination be to enthral us, before ſo long a Lent 
of ſervitude, they may 8 us a little ſhroving- time firſt, wherein to ſpeak freely, 

and take our leaves of liberty. And becauſe in the former edition, through haſte, 
many faults eſcaped, and many books were ſuddenly diſperſed, ere the note to mend 
them could be ſent, I took the opportunity from this occaſion to reviſe and ſomewhat to 
enlarge the whole diſcourſe, eſpecially that part which argues for a perpetual Senate. 
Ihe treatiſe thus reviſed and enlarged, is as follows. - 1 

The Parliament of England, aſſiſted by a great number of the people who appeared 
and ſtuck to them faithfulleſt in A e rellulbh and their civil liberties, judging 
kingſhip by long experience a government unneceſſary, burdenſome and 3 | 
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juſtly and magnanimouſſy aboliſhed it, turning regal bondage into a free commonwealth, 
to the admiration and terror of our emulous. neighbours. They took themſelves not 15 
bound by the light of nature or religion to any former covenant, from which the king | 
himſelf, by many forfeitures of a latter date or diſcovery, and our own longer conſidera- 
tion thereon, had more and more unbound us, both to himſelf and his poſterity ;' as 
hath been ever the Juſtice and the prudence of all wiſe nations that have ejected tyranny, 
They covenanted to preſerve the king's: perſon and authority, in the preſervation of 
the true religion, and our liberties 3” not in his endeavouring to bring in upon our con- 
ſciences, a popiſh religion ; upon our liberties, thraldom; upon our lives, deſtruction, 
by his occaſioning, if not complotting, as was after diſcovered, the Iriſh maſſacre; his : 
fomenting and arming the rebelſion; his covert leaguing with the rebels againſt us; his 
refuſing, more than ſeven times, propofitions moſt juſt and neceſſary to the true religion 
and our liberties, tendered him by the parliament both of England and Scotland. They 
made not their covenant concerning him with no difference between a king and a God; 
or promiſed him, as Job did to the Almighty, ** to truſt in him though he ſlay us: 
They underſtood that the ſolemn engagement, wherein we all forſwore kingſhip, was no 
more a breach of the covenant, than the covenant was of the proteſtation before, but a 
faithful and prudent going on both in words well weighed, and in the true ſenſe of the 
covenant, '<©; without reſpect of perſons,” when we could not ſerve two computa maj . 
God and the king, or the king and that more ſupreme law, {worn in the firſt place to 
maintain our Safety and our liberty. They knew the people of England to be a free 
people, themſelves the repreſenters of that freedom; and although many were excluded, 
and as many fled (ſo they pretended) from tumults to Oxford, yet they were left a ſuffi- 
cient number to act in parliament, therefore not bound by any ſtatute of preceding 
parliaments, but by the law of nature only, which is the only law of laws truly and 
properly to all mankind fundamental; the beginning and the end of all government; to 
which no parliament or people that will throughly reform, but may and muſt have re- 
courſe, as they had, and muſt yet have, in church - reformation (af they throughly intend 
it) to evangelic rules; not to eccleſiaſtical canons, though never ſo ancient, ſo ratified 
and eſtabliſhed in the land by ſtatutes, which for the moſt part are meer poſitive laws, 
neither natural nor moral; and ſo by any parliament, for juſt and ſerious conſiderations, 
without ſcruple to be at any time repealed. Tf- others of their number in theſe things 
were under force, they were not, but under free conſcience; if others were ex- 
cluded by a power which they could not reſiſt, they were not therefore to leave the helm 
of government in no hands, to diſcontinue their care of the public peace and ſafety, to 
deſert the people in anarchy and confuſion, no more than when ſo many of their mem- 
bers left them, as made up in outward formality a more legal parliament of three eſtates 
againſt them. The beſt· affected alſo, and beſt-principled of the people, ſtood not num 
bering or computing, on which ſide were moſt voices in parliament, but on which ſide 55 1 
. Ps to them moſt reaſon, moſt ſafety, when the houſe divided upon main matters 1 
| What was well motioned and adviſed, they examined not whether fear or perſuaſion car- | 5555 
ried it in the vote, neither did they meaſure votes and counſels by the intentions of 
them that voted; knowing that intentions either are but gueſſed at, or not ſoon enough -_ 
known; and although good, can neither make the deed ſuch, nor prevent the conſe- 
quence from being bad: Suppoſe bad intentions in things otherwiſe well done; what. 
was well done, was by them who ſo thought, not the leſs obeyed or followed in the 
ſtate ; ſince in the church, who had not rather follow Iſcariot or Simon the magician, , 
though to covetous ends, preaching, than Saul, though in the uprighitneſs of his heart 
perſecuting the goſpel ? Safer they therefore judged what they thought the better coun- 
ſels, though cxrnied-on by ſome perhaps to bad ends, than the worſe by others, though 5 
endeavoured with beſt intentions: and yet they were not to learn that a greater number 5 | . 
might be corrupt within the walls of a parliament, as well as of a city; whereof in 7 | 
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matters of neareſt concernment all men will be judges; nor eaſily permit, that the odds 


of voices in their greateſt council, ſhall more endanger them by corrupt or credulous 
votes, than the odds of enemies by open aſſaults; judging that moſt voices ought not 
always to prevail where main matters are in queſtion. ..It others hence will pretend to 


diſturb all counſels ; what is that to them who pretend not, hut are in real danger; not 


they only ſo judging, but a great, though not the greateſt number of their choſen pa- 


triots, who might be more in weight than the others in number: there being in num- 


ber little virtue, but by weight and meaſure wiſdom working all things, and the dangers 


on either ſide they ſeriouſly thus weighed. From the treaty, ſhort fruits of long la- 
bours, and ſeven years war; ſecurity for twenty years, if we can hold it; reformation 


in the church for three years: then put to ſhift again with our vanquiſhed maſter. His 


_ 


juſtice, his honour, his conſcience declared quite contrary: to ours; which would have 


- furniſhed him with many ſuch evaſions, as in a Book entitled. An Inquiſition for blood,” 


ſcon after were not concealed : Biſhops not totally removed, but. left, as. it were, in am- 
buſh, a reſerve, with ordination in their ſole power; their lands already fold, not to 


be alienated, but rented, and the ſale of them called © Sacrilege; Delinquents, few of 
many brought to condign puniſhment ; Acceſſories: puniſhed ; the chief author, above 
pardon, though after utmoſt reſiſtance, vanquiſhed ; not to give, but to receive laws; 


yet beſought, treated with, and to be thanked for his gracious conceſſions,” to be ho- 
noured, worſhipped, glorified. If this we ſwore to do, with what righteouſneſs in the 
ſight of God, with what affurance that we bring not by ſuch an oath, the whole ſea of 
blood-guiltineſs upon our. heads? If on the other ſide we prefer a free government, 
though for the preſent not obtained, yet all thoſe ſuggeſted fears and difficulties, as the 
event will prove, eaſily overcome, we remain finally ſecure from the exaſperated regal power, 


and out of ſnares ; ſhall retain the beſt part of our liberty, which is our religion, and the 


civil part will be from theſe who defer us, much more eaſily recovered, being neither fo 
ſuttle nor ſo awful as a king re- inthroned, Nor were their actions leſs both at home 


and abroad, than might become the hopes of a glorious riſing commonwealth : Nor 
were the expreſſions both of army and people, whether in their public declarati-- 
ons, or ſeveral writings, other than ſuch as teſtified a ſpirit in this nation, no leſs noble 


and well fitted to the liberty of a commonwealth, than in the ancient Greeks or Romans, 
Nor was the heroic cauſe unſucceſsfully defended to all Chriſtendom, againſt the tongue 


of a famous and thought invincible adverſary ; nor the conſtancy and fortitude that ſo 


nobly vindicated our liberty, our victory at once againſt two the moſt prevailing uſur- 


pers over mankind, ſuperſtition and tyranny, unpraiſed or uncelebrated in a written mo- 
nument, likely to outlive detraction, as it hath hitherto convinced or ſilenced not a few 


of our detractors, eſpecially in parts abroad. After our liberty and religion thus proſ- 
perouſly fought for, gained, and many years poſſeſſed, except in thoſe unhappy in- 
terruptions, which God hath removed; now that nothing remains, but in all reaſon. the 
certain hopes of a ſpeedy and immediate ſettlement for ever in a firm and free common- 
wealth, for this extolled and magnified nation, regardleſs both of honour won, or deli- 
verances vouchfafed from Heaven, to fall back, or rather to creep back ſo poorly, as it 
ſeems the multitude would, to their once abjured and deteſted thraldom of kingſhip, to 


be ourſelves the ſlanderers of our own juſt and religious deeds, though done by ſome to 


covetous and ambitious ends, yet not therefore to be ſtained with their infamy, or they 
to aſperſe the integrity of others; and yet theſe now by revolting from the conſcience of 
deeds well done, both in church and ftate, to throw away and forſake, or rather to be- 
tray a juſt and noble cauſe for the mixture of bad men who have ill- managed and abu- 
ſed it, (which had our fathers done heretofore, and on the ſame ' pretence deſerted true 


religion, what had- long ere this become of our goſpel, and all proteſtant reformation 
ſo much intermixt with the avarice and ambition of ſome reformers ?) and by thus re- 
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lapſing, to verify all. the bitter predictions of our triumphing enemies, who will now 
think they wiſely diſcerned and juſtly cenſured both us and all our actions as raſh, re- 

bellious, hypocritical and impious; not only argues a ſtrange degenerate contagion ſud- 
denly ſpread among us, fitted and prepared for new ſlavery, but will render us a ſcorn 
and derifion to all our neighbours. And what will they at beſt ſay of us, and of the 
whole Engliſh name, but ſcoffingly, as of that fooliſh builder mentioned by our Saviour, 
who began to build a tower, and was not able to finiſh it? Where is this goodly tower 
of a commonwealth, which the Engliſh boaſted they would build to overſhadow kings, 
and be another Rome in the weſt ? The foundation indeed they laid gallantly, but fell 
into a worſe confuſion, not of tongues, but of factions, than thoſe at the tower of Babel; 
and have left no memorial of their work behind them remaining, but in the common 
laughter of Europe! Which - muſt needs redound the more to our ſhame, if we but 
look on our neighbours the United Provinces, to us inferior in all outward advantages; 
who notwithſtanding, in the midft of greater difficulties, courageoully, wiſely, conſtantly 
went through with the ſame work, and are ſettled in all the happy enjoyments of a po- 
| Beſides this, if we return to kingſhip, and ſoon repent, (as undoubtedly we ſhall, when 
we begin to find the old encroachments coming on by little and little upon our conſci- 
ences, which muſt neceſſarily proceed from king and biſhop united inſeparably in one 
intereſt,) we may be forced perhaps to fight over again all that we have fought, and ſpend 
over again all that we have ſpent, but are never like to attain thus far as we are now 
advanced to the recovery of our freedom, never to have it in poſſeſſion as we now have 
it, never to be vouchſafed hereafter the like mercies and ſignal affiſtances from heaven 
in our cauſe, if by our ingrateful backſliding we make theſe fruitleſs; flying now to 
regal conceſſions from his divine condeſcenſions, and gracious anſwers to our once im- 
portuning prayers againſt the tyranny which we then groaned under; making vain and 
viler than dirt, : the blood of ſo many 'thouſand faithful and valiant Engliſhmen, who 
left us in this liberty, bought with their lives; loſing by a ſtrange after- game of folly. 
all the battles we have won, together with all Scotland as to our conqueſt, hereby loſt, 
which never any of our kings could conquer, all the treaſure We have ſpent, not that 
corruptible treaſure only, but that far more precious of all our late miraculous delive- 
rances; treading back again with loſt labour, all our happy ſteps in the progreſs of re- 
formation, and moſt pitifully depriving ourſelves the inſtant fruition of that free govern- 
ment which we have ſo dearly purchaſed, a free commonwealth, not only held by wiſeſt 
men in all. the nobleſt, the manlieſt, the equalleſt, the juſteſt government, the 
moſt e all due liberty and proportioned equality, both human, civil, and 
chriſtian, moſt cheriſhing to virtue and true religion, but alſo (I may ſay it with great- 
eſt probability) plainly commended, or rather enjoined by our Saviour himſelf, to all 
chriſtians, not without remarkable diſallowance, and the brand of Gentiliſm upon king- 
ſhip. God in much diſpleaſure gave a king to the Ifraclites, and imputed it a fin to 
them that they ſought one: But Chriſt apparently forbids his diſciples to admit of any 
ſuch heatheniſh government; The kings of the Gentiles,” ſaith he, exerciſe lordſhip 
over them; and they that'* exerciſe authority upon them are called benefactors: but ye 
ſhall not be ſo; but he that is greateſt among you, let him be as the younger; and he 
that is chief, as he that ſerveth.” The occaſion of theſe his words was the ambitious 
deſire of Zebedee's o ſons, to be exalted above their brethren in his kingdom, which 
they thought was to be e' er long upon earth. That he ſpeaks of civil government, is ma- 
nifeſt by the former part of the compariſon, which infers the other part to be always in 
the ſame kind. And what government comes nearer to this precept of Chriſt, than a 
free commonwealth ; wherein they who are greateſt, are perpetual ſervants and drudges 
to the public at their own coſt and charges, neglect their own affairs, yet are not eleva- 
ted above their brethren ;_ live ſoberly in their families, walk the ſtreet as other 


men, 
may 
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may be ſpoken to freely, familiarly, friendly, without adoration.? Whereas a king muſt 
be adored like a demigod, with a diſſolute and haughty court about him, of vaſt ex- 
pence and luxury, maſks and revels, to the debauching of our prime gentry both male 
and female; not in their paſtimes only, but in earneſt, by the looſe employments of 
court- ſervice, which will be then thought honourable. There will be a queen of no- 
leſs charge; in moſt likelihood. outlandiſh and a papiſt, beſides a queen mother ſuch al- 
ready; together with both their courts and numerous train: then a royal iſſue, and &er 
long ſeverally their ſumptuous courts to the multiplying of a fervile crew, not of ſer- 
vants only, but of nobility and gentry, bred up then to the hopes not of public, but 
of court- offices, to be ſtewards, chamberlains, uſhers, grooms, even of the cloſe- ſtool; 
and the lower their minds debaſed with court- opinions, contrary to all virtue and refor- 
mation, the haughtier will be their pride and profuſeneſs. We may well reinember this 
not long ſince at home; nor need but look at preſent intò the French court, where entice- 
ments and preferments daily draw away and pervert the proteſtant nobility. As to the 
burden of expence, to our coſt we ſhall ſoon know it; for any good to us deſerving to 
be termed no better than the vaſt and laviſh price of our ſubjection, and their debauchery, 
which we are now ſo greedily cheapening, and would ſo fain be paying | moſt inconfide- 
rately to a ſingle perſon z who for any thing wherein the public really needs him, will: 
have little elſe to do, but to beſtow the cy and drinking of exceſſive dainties, to ſet 
a pompous face upon the ſuperficial actings of ſtate, to pageant himſelf up and down in 
progreſs among the perpetual bowings and cringings of an abject people, on either ſide 
deifying and adoring him for nothing done that can deſerve it. For what can he more than 
another man? who even in the expreſſion of a late court-poet, ſits only like -a great 
cypher ſet to no purpoſe before a long row of other; ſignificant figures. Nay, it is well 
and happy for the people if their king be but a cypher, being oft-times a miſchief, a- 
peſt, a ſcourge of the nation, and which is worſe, not to be removed, not to be con- 
trouled, much leſs accuſed or brought to puniſhment, without the danger of a common 
ruin, without the ſhaking and almoſt ſubverfion of the whole land: whereas in a free 
commonwealth, any governor or chief counſellor offending, may. be removed and pu- 
niſhed, without the leaſt commotion. Certainly, then that people muſt needs be mad, 
or ſtrangely infatuated, that build the chief hope of their common happineſs or ſafety: 
on a ſingle perſon; who if he happen to be good, can do no more than another man; 
if to be bad, hath in his hands to do more evil without check, than millions of other 
men. The happineſs of a nation muſt needs be firmeſt and certaineſt in full and free 
council of their own electing, where no ſingle perſon, but reaſon only ſways. And 
what madneſs is it for them who might manage nobly their own affairs themſelves, 
ſluggiſhly and weakly to devolve all on a ſingle pers and more like boys under age 
than men, to commit all to his patronage and difpofal, who neither can perform what 
he undertakes, and yet for undertaking it, though royally paid, will not be their ſer- 
vant, but their lord? How unmanly muſt it needs be, to count ſuch a one the breath 
of our noſtrils, to hang all our felicity on him, all our ſafety, our well-being, for which 
if we were ought elſe but ſluggards or babies, we need depend on none but God and our 
own counſels, our own active virtue: and induſtry? * Go to the ant, thou fluggard,” 
ſaith Solomon; “ conſider her ways, and be wiſe ; which having no prince, ruler, or lord, 
rovides her meat in the ſummer, and gathers her food in the harveſt: which evi- 
dently ſhews us, that they who think the nation undone without a king, though th 
look grave or haughty, have not ſo much true ſpirit and underſtanding in them as a piſ- 
mire: neither are theſe diligent creatures hence concluded to live in lawleſs anarchy, or 
that commended, but are ſet the examples to imprudent and ungoverned men, of A fru- 
gal and ſelf-governing democraty or commonwealth ; ſafer and more thriving in the 
Joint providence and n of many induſtrious equals, than under the ſingle domina- 


tion of one imperious lord. It may be well wondered that any nation ſtiling * 
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free, can ſuffer any man to dar hereditary ight over them as their lord wWhenas by 


acknowledging that right, conclude themſelves his ſervants and his vaſſals, and fo 
renounce their own freedom. Which how a people and their leaders eſpecially can do, 
who have fought ſo gloriouſſy for liberty; ho hey: ths change their noble words and 
of court · flatteries and proſtrations, is not only ſtrange and admirable, but lamentable to 
think on. That a nation ſhould be ſo valorous and courageous to win their liberty in 
the field, and when they have won it, ſhould be ſo heartleſs and unwiſe in their coun- 
ſels, as not to know how to uſe it, value it, what to do with it, or with themſelves ; 
burt after ten or twelve years proſperous war and conteſtation with tyranny, baſely and 

beſottedly to run their necks again into the yoke which they have broken, and proſtrate 


all the fruits of their victory for naught at the feet of the vanquiſned, beſides our loſs 
of glory, and ſuch an example as kings or tyrants never yet had the like to boaſt of, 


will be an ignominy if it befal us, that never yet befel any nation poſſeſſed of their li- 
berty; worthy indeed themſelves, whatſoever they be, to be for ever flaves, but that 
art of the nation which conſents not with them, as I perſuade me of a great num- 
r, far Worthier than by their means to: be brought into the ſame 3 Conſider- 
ing theſe things ſo plain, ſo rational; I cannot but yet further admire on tl 


or take upon him to be a king and lord over his brethren, whom he cannot but 


know whether as men or chriſtians, to be for the moſt part every way equal or ſuperior 


to himſelf: how he can diſplay with ſuch vanity and oſtentation his regal ſplendor, ſo 
ſupereminently above other mortal men; or — * chriſtian, can aſſume ſuch extraor- 
dinary honour and warſhip to himſelf; while the kingdom of Chrift our common king 


and lord, is hid ta this world, and ſuch Gentiliſn imſtation forbid in ' expreſs words by 


himſelf to all his diſciples. All proteſtants hold that Chriſt in his church hath left no 
vicegerent of his power; but himſelf without deputy, is the only head thereof, govern- 
ing it from heaven: how then can any chriſtian man derive his kingſhip from Chriſt, 
but with worſe uſurpation than the pope his headſhip over the church, fince Chriſt not 


only hath not left the leaſt ſhadow of a command for any ſuch vicegerence from him in 


the ſtate, as the pope pretends for his in the church, but hath expreſly declared, that 
ſuch regal dominion is from the Gentiles, not from him, and hath ſtrictly charged us 
not tO it them ahem: ñßð5?0ß th Dang OR 3 RR OT WY 

I doubt not but all ingenuous and knowing men will eafily agree with me, that a free 


commonwealth without fingle perſon, or houſe of lords, is by far the beſt government” 


if it can be had; but we have all this while, ſay they, been expecting it, and cannot 
yet attain it. Tis true indeed, when monarchy was diſſolved, the form of a common- 
wealth ſhould have forthwith been framed, and the practice thereof immediately begun; 

that the people might have ſoon been ſatisfied and delighted with the decent order, eaſe, 


and benefit thereof: we had been then by this time firmly rooted paſt fear of commo- 


tions or mutations, and now flouriſhing : this care of timely ſettling a new government 
inſtead of the old, too much neglected, hath been our miſchief. Yet the cauſe thereof 
may be aſcribed with moſt reaſon to the frequent diſturbances, interruptions, and diſſo- 


lutions which the parliament hath had. partly from the impatient or diſaffected people, 


partly from ſame ambitious leaders in the army; much contrary, I believe, to the mind 
and approbation of the army itſelf and their other commanders, once undeceived, or in 
their own power. Now is the opportunity, now the very ſeaſon wherein we may obtain 
a free commonwealth, and eſtabliſh it for ever in the land, without difficulty or much 
delay. Writs are ſent out for elections, and which is worth obſerving ; in the name, not 


of any king, but of the keepers of our liberty, to ſummon a free parliament; which 
then only will indeed be free, and deſerve the true honour of that ſupfeme title, if they 


preſerve us a free people. Which never parliament was more free to do; being now cal- 


ple; into the "baſe neceſſity 


e other fide, 
how any man who hath the true principles of juſtice and religion in him, can preſume 


— 
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led, not as heretofore, by the ſummons of a king, but by the voice of liberty: and if 
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the people, Jaying aſide prejudice and impatience, will ſeriouſly and calmly now conſider 
their own good, both religious and civil, their own liberty and the only means thereof, 


as ſhall be here laid down: before them, and will elect their knights and burgeſſes able | 


men, and according to the juſt and neceſſary qualifications (which, for aught I hear, remain 
yet in force unrepealed, as they were formerly decreed in parliament): men not addicted 
to a ſingle perſon. or houſe: of lords, the work is done; at leaſt the foundation firmly 
laid of a free commonwealth, and good part alſo erected of the main ſtructure. For the 
ground and baſis of every juſt and free government (fince men have ſmarted ſo oft for 
committing all to one perſon} is a general couneil of ableſt men, choſen by the people 
to conſult of public affairs from time to time for the common good. In this grand 
council muſt the ſovereignty, not transferred, but delegated only, and as it were depo- 
fited, reſide z with this caution they muſt, have the forces by ſea and land committed to 
them for preſervation of the common peace and liberty; muſt raiſe and manage the 


public revenue, at leaſt with ſome inſpectors deputed for ſatisfaction of the people, how 


it is employed; muſt make or propoſe, as more expreſly ſhall be ſaid anon, civil laws, 


treat of commerce, peace, or war with foreign nations, and for the carryir on ſome 


particular affairs with more ſecrecy and expedition, muſt elect, as they have already out 
of their own number and others, a council of ſt ate. 


And although it may ſeem ſtrange at firſt hearing, by reaſon that mens minds are pre- 
poſſeſſed with the notion of ſucceſſive parliaments, I affirm that the grand or general 
council being well choſen, ſhould be perpetual :/ for ſo their buſineſs. is or may be, and 
oft-times urgent; the opportunity of affairs gained or loſt in a moment. The day of 
council cannot be ſet as the day of a feſtival; but muſt be ready always to prevent or 
anſwer all occaſions. By this continuance they will become every way ſkilfulleſt, beſt 
provided of intelligence from abroad, beſt acquainted with the people at home, and the 
people with them. The ſhip of the commonwealth is always under ſail; they ſit at the 
ſtern, and if they ſteer well, what need is there to change them, it being rather dange- 
rous? Add to this, that the grand council is both foundation and main pillar of the 
whole ſtate; and to move pillars and foundations, not faulty, cannot be ſafe for the 
building. I fee not therefore, how we can be advantaged by ſucceſſive and tranſitory par- 
liaments; but that they are much likelier continually to unſettle rather than to ſettle a 
free government, to breed commotions, changes, novelties and uncertainties, to bring 
neglect upon preſent affairs and opportunities, while all minds are in ſuſpenſe with expec- 
tation of a new aſſembly, and the aſſembly for a good ſpace taken up with the new ſet- 


ling of itſelf. After which, if they find no great work to do, they will make it, by 
altering or repealing former acts, or making and multiplying new; that they may ſeem 


to ſee what their predeceſſors ſaw not, and not to have aſſembled: for nothing: till all 


law be loſt in the multitude of claſhing ſtatutes. ' But if the ambition of ſuch as think 


themſelves injured that they alſo partake not of the government, and are impatient till 
they be choſen, cannot brook the perpetuity of others choſen before them; or if it be 
feared that long continuance of power may corrupt ſincereſt men, the known expedient 
is, and by ſome lately propounded, that annually (or if the: ſpace be longer, ſo much 

perhaps the better) the third part of ſenators may go out e to the precedence of 
their election, and the like number be choſen in their places, to prevent their ſettling of 
too abſolute a power, if it ſhould be perpetual: and this they call . partial Rotation.” 
But 1 could wiſh that this wheel or partial wheel in ſtate, if it be poſſible, might be 
avoided, as having too much affinity with the wheel of fortune. For it appears not how 
this can be done, without danger and miſchance of putting out a great number of the 
beſt and ableſt: In whoſe ſtead new elections may bring in as many raw, unexperienced 
and otherwiſe affected, to the weakning and much altering for the worfe of public tranſ- 
actions. Neither do I think a perpetual ſenate, eſpecially choſen or entruſted by the 


people, 


4 | NY - | | . 


people, much in this land to be feared, where the well- affected either in a ſtanding army. 
or in a ſettled militia, have their arms in their own hands. Safeſt therefore to me it 
ſeems, and of leaſt hazard or interruption to affairs, that none of the grand council be 


or ſtedfaſt from a floating foundation? however, I forejudge not any probable expedient, 
any temperament that can be found in things of this nature ſo diſputable on either ſide. 
Yet leſt this which I affirm, be thought my ſingle opinion, I ſhall add ſufficient teſti- 


held immortal, and therein firmeſt, ſafeſt and moſt above fortune: for the death of a 
king cauſeth oft-times many dangerous alterations; but the death now and then of a 


bleſt commonwealths, and as it were eternal. Therefore among the Jews, the ſupreme 


„ Sparta that of the ancients, in Rome the ſenate, conſiſted of members choſen 
for term of life; and by that means remained as it were ſtill the ſame to generations. 


ment, is the whole ariſtocracy immoveable- So in the United Provinces, the 


not uſually the ſame perſons for above three or ix gears; but the ſtates of every city in 
whom the ſovereignty hath been placed time out of mind, are a ſtanding ſenate, with- 
out ſucceſſion, and accounted chiefly in that regard the main prop of their liberty. And 
give theſe reaſons; That to make the ſenate ſucceſſive, not only impairs the dignity 
and luftre of the fenate, but weakens the whole commonwealth, and brings it into ma- 


ſeck in the full and intimate knowledge of affairs "aol I know not therefore what 


nient here more than in other nations, unleſs it be the fickleneſs which is attributed to 
us as we are iſlanders : but good education and acquiſite wiſdom ought to correct the 
fluxible fault, if any ſuch be, of our watry ſituation. It will be objected, that in thoſe 
places where they had perpetual ſenates, they had alſo popular remedies againſt their 
growing too imperious: as in Athens, beſides Areopagus, another ſenate of four or five 
hundred; in Sparta, the Ephori; in Rome, the tribunes of the people. But the event 
tells us, that theſe remedies either little avail the people, or brought them to ſuch a 
licentious and unbridled democraty, as in fine ruined themſelves with their own exceſſive 
power. So that the main reaſon urged why popular aſſemblies are to be truſted with the 


their own liberty, is by experience found falſe; none being more immoderate and ambi- 


Rome ; who at firſt contented to have their tribunes, at length contended with the ſe- 


loſt them all the power for which they had ſo long been 


rotation of a ſenate to conſiſt of three hundred, as is lately propounded, requires alſo 
another popular aſſembly upward of a thouſand, with an an werable rotation. Which, 


* 
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moved, unleſs by death or juſt conviction of ſome crime: for what can be expected firm 


mony. Kingſhip itſelf is therefore counted the more ſafe and durable, becauſe the king. 
and for the moſt part his council, is not changed during life: but a commonwealth is 
ſenator is not felt, the main body of them till continuing permanent in greateſt and no- . 
council of ſeventy, called the Sanhedrim, founded by Moſes, in Athens that of Areo- 2 
In Venice they change indeed ofter than every year ſome particular council of ſtate, 'as 
that of fix, or ſuch other: but the true ſenate, which upholds and ſuſtains the govern- 


ſtates general, which are indeed but a council of ſtate deputed by the whole union, are 


why 3 ſhould be ſo in every well- ordered commonwealth, they who write of policy, 


nifeſt danger; hile by this means the ſecrets of ſtate are frequently divulged, and mat- 
ters of greateſt conſequence, committed to inexpert and no vice counſellors, utterly to 
a 


| ſhould be peculiar in England to make ſucceſſive parliaments thought ſafeſt, or conve- 


people's liberty, rather than a ſenate of principal men, becauſe great men will be ſtill _ 
endeayouring to enlarge their power, but the common ſort will be contented to maintain 


| tious to amplify their power, than ſuch popularities, which were ſeen in the people of 


nate that one conſul, then both, ſoon aſter, that the cenſors and prætors alſo ſhould be 
created Plebeian, and the whole empire put into their hands; adoring laſtly thoſe, Woo 
moſt were adverſe to the ſenate, till Marius by Tying Lene inordinate deſires, quite 
riving, and left them under the 
_ tyranny of Sylla : the balance therefore muſt be exactly ſo ſet, as to preſerve: and keep - 
up due authority on either fide, as well in the ſenate as in the people. And this annual 
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beſides that it will be liable to all thoſe inconveniencies found in the foreſaid remedies, 
cannot but be troubleſome and chargeable, both in their motion and their ſeſſion, to the 
whole land, unweildy with their own bulk, unable in ſo great a number to mature their 
conſultations as they ought, if any be allotted them, and that. they meet not from ſo 
many parts remote to ſit a whole year lieger in one place, only now and then to hold 
up a foreſt of fingers, or to convey each man his bean or ballot into the box, without 
reaſon ſhewn or common deliberation ; incontinent of ſecrets, if any be imparted to them; 
emulous and always jarring with the other ſenate, The much better way doubtleſs will 
be, in this wavering condition of our affairs, to defer the changing or circumſcribing of 
our ſenate, more than may be done with eaſe, till the commonwealth be throughly ſet- 
tled in peace and ſafety, and they themſelves give us the occaſion. Military men hold it 
dangerous to change the form of battle in view of an. enemy : neither did the people of 
Rome bandy with their ſenate while any of the Tarquins lived, the enemies of their 
liberty, nor ſought by creating tribunes to.defend themſelves againſt the fear of their pa- 
tricians, till ſixteen years after the expulſion of their kings, and in full ſecurity of their 
ſtate, they had or thought they had juſt cauſe given them by the ſenate. Another way 
will be, to well qualify and Neale elections: not committing all to the noiſe and ſhouting 
of a rude multitude, but permitting only thoſe of them who are rightly qualified, to 
nominate as many as they will; and out of that number others of a better breeding, to 
chuſe a leſs number more judiciouſly, till after a third or fourth ſifting and refining of 
exacteſt choice, they only be left choſen who are the due number, and - ſeem by moſt 


. * 


voices the worthieſt. To make the people fitteſt to chuſe, and the choſen fitteſt to go- 
vern, will be to mend our corrupt and faulty education, to teach the people faith not 
without virtue, temperance, modeſty, ſobriety, parſimony, juſtice; not to admire 
wealth or honour; to hate turbulence and ambition; to place every one his private wel- 
fare and happineſs in the public peace, liberty and ſafety. They ſhall not then need to 
be much =. ful of their choſen patriots in the grand council; who will be then 
rightly called the true keepers of our liberty, though the moſt of their buſineſs will be 
in foreign affairs. But to prevent all miſtruſt, the-people then will have their ſeveral 
ordinary aſſemblies (which will henceforth quite annihilate the odious power and name 
of committees) in the chief towns of every county, without the trouble, charge, or time 
loſt of ſummoning and aſſembling from far in ſo great àa number, and ſo long reſiding 
from their own houſes, or removing of their "as. 2a to do as much at home in their 
ſeveral ſhires, entire or ſubdivided, toward the ſecuring of their liberty, as a numerous 
aſſembly of them all formed and convened on N with the warieſt Rotation. 
Whereof I ſhall ſpeak more ere the end of this diſcourſe : for it may be referred to 
time, ſo we be ſtill going on by degrees to perfection. The people well weighing and 
performing theſe things, I ſuppoſe would have no caufe to fear, though the Parliament 
aboliſhing that name as originally ſignifying but the Parly of our lords and commons 
with the Norman king when he pleaſed to call them, ſhould with certain limitations of 
their power, ſit perpetual, if their ends be faithful and for a free commonwealth, under 
the name of a grand or general council. Till this be done, I am :in doubt whether 
dur ſtate. will be ever certainly and throughly ſettled ; never likely till then to ſee an 
end of our troubles and continual changes, or at leaſt never the true ſettlement and affu- 
rance of our liberty. The grand council being thus firmly conſtituted to p 


ſtill, upon the death or default of any member, ſupplied and kept in full number, there . 


can be no cauſe alledged why peace, juſtice, plentiful trade, and all proſperity ſhould 
not thereupon enſue throughout the whole land; with as much aſſurance as can be f 
human things, that they ſhall fo continue (if God favour us, and our wilful fins provoke | 
him not) even to the coming of our true and rightful, and only to be expected king, 
only worthy as he is our only Saviour, the Meſſiah, the Chriſt, the only heir of his eter- 
nal father, the only by him anointed and ordained ſince the work of our redemption 


4 fuliſhed, 


tion or circumſcription of mens lands and properties; ſecure, that in this commonwealth, 


. 
* 


diſſolved, or ſit and do nothing; not ſuffered to remedy the leaſt grievance, or enact 


new injunctions to manacle the native liberty of mankind ; turnin 
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finiſhed, univerſal Tord of all mankind. The way propounded is plain, eaſy and open 
before us ; withour.. intricacies, without the introducement of new r abſolute forms 
or terms, or exotic models ; ideas that would effect nothing; but with 'a number of 
5 all virtue into pre- 
ruſtrati 6. No chriſtian 


ſcription, ſervitude, and neceſſity, to the great impairing and 


liberty. I ſay again, this way lies free and ſmooth before vs; is not tagghecl with in- 


conveniences; . invents no new incumbrances; requires no perilous, no injurious alte 


2 


W ſpiritual lords removed, no man or number of men can attain to foch : 
8 ut 


.vall. poſſeſſion, as will need the hedge of an agrarian law (never ſucceſsful, 


the cauſe; rather of ſedition, ſave only where it began ſeaſonably with firſt poſſeſſion) to 


confine them from a 


derable objection made. againſt it, that it is not practicable; leſt it be ſaid hereafter, 


* 
0 h 


hat we gave up our liberty. for want of a ready way or diſtin form propoſed' of a free 
e e And this N ſhall have above our next neig bouring common- 
wealth e Is 


fond conceit of ſomething like a duke of Venice, 


v.95 


we can keep us from t 


2 


his own ambitious ends to lch 2 crown) that our liberty ſhall nor 57 J pb bo 
hovered. over by any engagement to ſuch a potent family as the houſe of N 


luteſt free nation in the world. 


6 3 


On che contrary, if there be a king, which the inconſiderate multitude are now fo | 
mad upon, mark how far ſhort we are like to come of all thoſe happineſſes, Which in a 


free ſtate we ſhall 
intermiſſions or vacations, .calily mianageable by the council of ſtare left fitting) ſhall" 
called by the king's good will and utmoſt endeavour, as ſeldom as may be. For it i 
only the king's right, he will ſay, to call a parliament ; and this he will do moſt com- 
monly about his own affairs rat 
as they are called. For what will their buſineſs „and the chief expence of their 
time, but an endleſs. tugging between petition of right and royal prerogative, eſpecially 
about the negative voice, militia, or Gt l 6 

reaſonable Na to the commons, who are the 0 


rſt, the grand council, which as I 


ould fit perpetually (unleſs their leiſure give them now and, 5 * 5 me 


7 


en be, and the chief expence of their 


- 1 


within 


again have to deal with two troubleſome counter-working adverſaries from without, 


meer creatures of the king, ſpiritual, and the greater ＋ 2 as is likelieſt, of temporal 
lords, nothing concerned with che people's liberty. 1 


leaſe, though never ſo much againſt the people's intereſt, the parliament ſhall be ſoon 


"23% > 


aught advantagequs to the people, Next, the council of ftate ſhall not be choſen by the 
E but by the king, ſtill his own creatures, courtiers and favourites; Who will 


Cc 
they are able, far ahove the peqple's liberty. 1 deny, not but chat there may he Tuch a 
king, who may regard the common good before his own, may have no vicious fayourite, 


„ 


may hearken only to the wiſeſt and incorrupteſt of his Parliament: but this rarely hap- 


; ” * 
— 


ba 


of their. well-being, the whole ſtate of their ſafety to fortune. 


e * 


may with much better management and diſpatch, with much more commendation of their 
orth and magnanimity, govern without a maſter? Can the folly be parallelled, to 
adore and be the ſlaves of a lingle perſon, for doing that which it is tet thouſand to one whe- 


own. worth and ma 


402 


our 115 liberty. To conclude, it can have no confl- 
It, tl 


into many mens heads by ſome one or other ſuttiy driving on under that notion - 


whom to fand in perpetual doubt and ſuſpicion, but we ſhall live the cleareft and abſo- | 


be 
8 


his on affairs rather than the Kinggorn &, as will appear plainly fo foon © 
ineſs 


{ublidies, demanded and oft-times extorted without 
to t who a nly true repreſentatives of the 
ut will be then mingled with a court-faction; beſides which, 
their own walls, the ſincere part of them who ſtand faithful to the people, will 


— B — — 
r 
— — 


theſe prevail not in what they 


pens in a monarchy. not elective; 'and it behoves not a wiſe nation to commit the um 
| Yrtune. . What need they; and how | 
abſurd would it be, whenas they themſelves to whom his chief virtue will be but to hearken, © 
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6362 I be ready and eaſy Wax 
ther he can or will do, and we without him might do more eaſily, more effectually, more 
laudably, our ſelves? Shall we never grow old enough to be wiſe, to make ſeaſonable uſe of 
graveſt authorities, experiences, examples? Is it ſuch an unſpeakable joy to ſerve, ſuch felicity 
to wear a yoke ? to clink our ſhackles, locked on by pretended law of ſubjection, more 
intolerable and hopeleſs to be ever ſhaken off, than thoſe which are knocked on by ille- 
gal injury and violence? Ariſtotle, our chief inſtructor in the univerſities, left this doc- 
trine be thought Sectarian, as the royaliſt would have it thought, tells us in the third of 
his politics, that certain men at firſt, for the matchleſs excellence of their virtue above 
others, or ſome great public benefit, were created kings by the people; in ſmall cities 
and territories, and in the ſcarcity of others to be found like them ; but when they abu- 
{ed their power, and governments grew larger, and the number of prudent men in- 
creaſed, that then the people ſoon depoſing their tyrants, betook them, in all civileſt 
Places, to the form of a free commonwealth. And why ſhould we thus diſparage and. 
prejudicate our own nation, as to fear a ſcarcity of able and worthy men united in coun- 
| fel 0 govern us, if we will but uſe dilgence and impartiality to find them out and chuſe 
them, rather yoking ourſelves to a ſingle perſon, the natural adverſary and oppreſſor of 
liberty; though good, yet far eaſier corruptible by the exceſs of his fingle power and. 
exaltation, or at beſt, not comparably ſufficient to bear the weight of government, nor. 

equally diſpoſed: to make us happy in the enjoyment of our liberty under him?” 0 0 
But admit, that monarchy of itſelf. may be convenient to ſome nations; yet to us 
who have thrown it out, received back again, it cannot but prove pernicious. For 
kings to come, never forgetting their former ejection, will be ſure to fortify and atm 
themſelves ſufficiently for the future againſt all ſuch attempts hereafter from the pet 


who ſhall be then ſo narrowly watched and kept ſo low, that though they would never 


ſo fain, and at the fame rate of their blood and treaſure, they neyer ſhall de able to re- 
gain what they now have purchaſed and may enjoy, or to free themfelves' fror any 


yoke impoſed upon them : nor will they dare to go about. ir; utrerly diſheartned for 


the future, if theſe their higheſt attempts prove unſucceſsful; which wilt be the triumph 
of all tyrants hereafter over any people that ſhall reſiſt oppreſſion ;* and their ſong wilt. 
then be, to others, how ſped the rebellious Engliſh? to our poſterity, how ſped the 
rebels your fathers ? This is not my conjecture, but drawn from God's known denounce- 
ment againſt the gentilizing Iſraelites, who though they were governed in a common- 
wealth of. Gcd's own ordaining, he only their king, they his peculiar people, yer affect- 
ing rather to reſemble heathen, but pretending the miſgovernment of Samuels ſons, no 
more a reaſon to diſlike their commonwealth, than the violence of Eli's ſons was im- 
Dutable to that prieſthood or religion, clamoured for n They had their longing, 
5 with this teſtimony of God's wrath ; © Ye ſhall cry out in that day, becauſe of your- 
king whom ye ſhall have choſen, and the Lord will not hear you in that day.“ Us if 
he- ſhall hear now, how much leſs will he hear when we cry hereafter, Who once delivered 
by him from a king, and not without wondrous acts of his ' providence, inſenfible and 
_ unworthy of thoſe high mercies, are returning gar} if we withhold us not, 
back to the captivity from whence he freed us. Yet neither ſhall we obtain or buy at 
an eaſy rate this new gilded yoke which thus tranſports us: a new royal revenue muſt 
be found, a new epiſcopal ;, for thoſe are individual: both which being wholly 'diffipated 
or bought by private perſons, or aſſigned for ſervice done, and eſpecially to the army, 


vie of 
be 


cannot be recovered without general detriment and confuſion to mens eſtates, or a heavy 
impoſition on all mens purſes ; benefit to none but to the worſt and ignobleft fort of men, 
whoſe hope is to be either the miniſters of court riot and exceſs or the gainers by it: 
but not to ſpeak more of loſſes and extraordinary levies on our eſtates, what will then 
be the revenges and offences remembered and returned, not only by the chief perſon, 
but by all his adherents ; accounts and reparations that will be required, ſuits, indite- 

ments, inguiries, diſcoveries, complaints, informations, who knows againſt 16 proving 


#- g 
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y, though perhaps neuters, if not to utmoſt infliction, yet to impriſonment, 
fines, baniſhment, or moleſtation ? if not theſe, yet disfavour, diſcountenance, diſr 34 


ge? Nor 


oings, though 


not be this, but of the fierceſt cavaliers, of no leſs expence, and perhaps again under 
Rupert. But let this army be ſure they ſhall be ſoon diſbanded, and likelieſt without 
arrear or pay; and being diſbanded, not be fure but they may as ſoon be queſtioned for 
being in arms againſt their king: the ſame let them fear, who have contributed money; 
which will amount to no ſmall number that muſt then take their turn to be made delin- 
quents and compounders. They who paſt reaſon and recoyery are devoted to kingſhip, 
perhaps will anſwer, that U once part by far of the nation will have it ſo, the reſt 
there fore muſt yield. Not ſo much to convipce theſe, which I little hope, as ta con- 
firm them who yield not, I reply; that this greateſt part have both in reaſon, and the 
trial of juſt battle, loſt the right of their election what the government” ſhall be: of 
them who have nor loſt that right, whether they for kingſhip be the greater number, 
-who'can certainly determine? Suppoſe they be, yet of freedom they partake: all alike, 
one main end of government: which if the greater part value not, but will degenerately fore- 
g. is it juſt or reaſonable, that moft voices againſt the main end of government, ſhould 
enſlave the leſs-number that would be free? more juſt it is, doubtleſs, if it come to force, 
that-aleſs number: compel a greater to retain, which can be no wrong to them, their liberty, 
than that a greater number, for the pleaſure of their baſeneſs, compel a leſs moſt inju- 
riouſly to bè their-fellow-ſlaves. They who ſeek nothing but their own juſt liberty, have . 
always right to win it, and to keep it, whenever they have power, be the voices never ſo „„ 
numerous that oppoſe it. And how much we above others are concerned to defend it 

from kingſhip, and from them who in purſuance thereof ſo perniciouſly would betray us 

and themfelves to moſt certain miſery and thraldom, will be needleſs to repeat. 

_ Having thus far ſhewn with what eaſe we may now obtain a free commonwealth, and 

by it with as much eaſe all the freedom, peace, juſtice, plenty, that we can.-defire; on 

the other fide, the difficulties, troubles, uncertainties, nay rather impoſſibilities to enjoy 5 
theſe things conſtantly under a monarch: 1 will now proceed to ſhew more E Sh 


2 > 
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themſelves, never to re- admit un 
..moſt certainly bring back with ki 


not to negle& the ſpeedy and effectual luppreting of errors and ſchiſms; among 
chief. 


or regard that faith given, which muſt 
againſt presbyterian and independent diſci 
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to ellabliſh-a Free Commonwealth. 635. 
if they be not {9 called glready ; where the nobility and chief gentry, from a proportion- 
able compaſs of territory annexed to each city, may build houſes or palaces befitting their 
quality, may bear part in the government,” make their own judicial faws, or uſe theſe that 
are, and execute them by their own elected 6 and judges witheut appeal, in all 
things of eivil government between man and man: ſo they all h ve juftice in theit own 
hands, law executed fully and finally in their own counties and precin&s, long wiſhed'and ! 
ſpoken of, but neyer yet obtained; they ſhall have none then to blame but themſelves, if it 
be not well adminiſtred; and fewer laws to expect 9 25 from the ſupreme authority z or 
to thoſe 'that ſhall'be made, of any great concergnent to public liberty, they may, with- 
out neh trouble in theſe commonaltes, or in more general afſerblies called 15 their 
cities from the whole territory on ſuch occaſion, declare and publiſh their aſſent or diſſent 
by deputies, within a time limited, ſent to the grand councll; yet ſo as this their judg- 
ment declared, ſhall ſubmit to the greater number of other counties or commonalties, 
and not avail them to any exemption of themſelves, or refuſal of agreement with the 
reſt, as it may in any of the United Provinces, being ſovereign within itſelf, oft-times 
to the great diſadvantage of that union, In theſe employments they may much better 
than they do no, exerciſe and fit themfelves till their ſot fall to be choſen into the grand 
council, Kot, 10 their worth and merit ſhall be taken notice of by the people. As 
for controverſies that ſhall happen between men of ſeveral counties, they may repair, as 
they do now, to the capital city, or any other more commodious, indifferent place, and 
equal.judges. And this I find to have been proiled in che old Athenian, Commonwealth, 
reputed the firſt and ancieoteft place of civility in all Greece: that they had in their 
ſeveral cities, a peculiar; in Athens a common government; and their right, as it 
befel them, to the adminiſtration of both. They ſhould have here alſo ſchools and aca- 
demies at their own choice, wherein their children may be bred up in their own ſight to. 
all learning and noble education; not in grammar only, but in all liberal arts and exerciſes. 
This ſoon ſpread much more knowledge and civility, yea, religion, through all 
parts of the land, by communicating the natural heat of government and culture more 
diſtributively to all extreme parts, which now lie numb and neglected, would ſoon make 
the whole nation more induſtrious, more ingenuous at home z more potent, more ho- 
nourable abroad. To this a free commonwealth will cafily affent ; (nay, the parliament 
hath had already ſome ſuch thing in deſign) for of all governments a commonwealth aims 
moſt to make the people flouriſhing, virtuous,. noble and high - ſpirited. Monarchs will 
never permit; whoſe aim is to make the people wealthy indeed perhaps, and well fleeced, 
for their own ſhearing, and the ſupply of regal prodigality ; but otherwiſe ſofteſt, baſeſt, 
viciouſeſt, ſervileſt, eafieſt to be kept under: and riot only in fleece, but in mind alſo 
ſheepiffieſt; and will haye all the benches of judicature annexed to the throne, as a gift of 
royal grace, that we have. juſtice done us: whenas nothing can be more eſſential to the 
freedom of a people, than to have the adminiſtration of juſtice, and all public ornaments, 
in their own elęction, and within their own bounds, without long travelling or depending 
upon remote places to obtain their bh ok or any civil accompliſhment ; ſo it be not fu- 
preme, but ſubordinate. to the general power and union of the whole republic. In which 
happy firmneſs, as in the particular above-mentioned, we ſhall alſo far exceed the United 
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Provinces, by having, not as they (to the retarding and diſtracting oft- times of their coun- 


ſels or urgenteſt occaſions) many ſovereignties United in one commonwealth, but many 
commonwealths under one united and entruſted: ſovereignty. And when we have our 
forces by ſea and land, either of a faichful army, or a. ſettled militia, in gur own hands, 
to the firm eſtabliſhing , of a free commonwealth, public accounts under gur own. 
inſpection, general laws and taxes, with their cauſes, in our own domeſtic ſuffrages, judicial | 
aws, offices and ornaments at home in our own ordering and adminiſtration, all diſtinction 
of lords and commoners, that may any way divide or ſever the public intereſt, removed; 


What can a perpetual ſenate have then, wherein to grow corrupt, wherein to cncroach ' 
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652 Ma - ready and eaſy. Way 1 3 
upon us, or uſurp? or if they do, wherein to be formidable ? Yet if all this avail not . 
to remove the fear or envy of a perpetual. ſitting, it may be eaſily provided, to change a 
third part of them yearly, or every two or three years, as was aboye-mentioned ; or that 
it be at thoſe times in the people's choice, whether they will change them, or renew their 
power, as they ſhall find cauſe, __ „, 3by hes <1 ht 


I have no more to ſay at preſent : few words will ſave us, well conſidered ; few and 


eaſy things, now ſeaſonably done. But if the people be ſo affected, as to proſtitute reli- 
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gion and liberty to the vain and groundleſs apprehenſion, that nothing but kingſhip can 
reſtore trade, not remembring the frequent plagues and peſtilences that „ this 
city, ſuch as through God's mercy we never have felt ſince; and tliat trade. flouriſhes no 
where more than in the free commonwealths of Italy, Germany, and the Low- Countries, 
before their eyes at this day: yet if trade be grown ſo craving and importunate through 
the profuſe living of tradeſmen, that nothing can ſupport it, but the luxurious expences of 
a nation upon trifles or ſuperfluities; ſo as it the people generally ſhould: betake themſelves 
to frugality, it might prove a dangerous matter, Jeſt tradeſmen ſhould. mutiny for want 
of trading; and that therefore we muſt forego and ſet to. ſale religion, liberty, honour, 
ſafety, all concernments divine or human, to keep up trading : If, laſtly, after all this 
light among us, the ſame reaſon ſhall paſs for current, to put our necks again under king- 
ſhip, as was made uſe of by the Jews to return back to Egypt, and to the ' worſhip of 
their idol queen, becauſe they falſly imagined that they then lived in more plenty and 
oſperity; our condition is not ſound but rotten, both in religion and all civil prudence; 
and will bring us ſoon, the way we are marching, to thoſe calamities which attend always 
and unavoidably on luxury, all national judgments under foreign and domeſtic ſlavery: , 
So far we ſhall be from mending our condition by monarchizing our government, what- 
ever new conceit now poſſeſſes us. However, with all hazard I have ventured what I 
thought my duty to ſpeak in ſeaſon, and to forewarn my country in time; wherein I 
doubt not but there be many wiſe men in all places and degrees, but am ſorry the effects 
of wiſdom are fo little ſeen among us. Many circumſtances and particulars, I could have 
added in thoſe things whereof I have ſpoken: but a few main matters now put ſpeedily 
in execution, will ſuffice to recover us, and ſet all right: And there will want at no 
time who are good at circumſtances; but men who ſet their minds on main matters, and 
ſufficiently urge them, in theſe moſt difficult times I find not many. What J have ſpoken, 
is the language of that which is not called amiſs The good old Cauſe :” if it ſeem ſtrange 
to any, it will not ſeem more ſtrange, | hope, than convincing to back-ſliders;. Thus 
much I ſhould perhaps have ſaid, though 1 were ſure I ſhould have ſpoken only to trees 
and ſtones ; and had none to cry to, but with the prophet, O earth, earth, earth!“ 
to tell the very ſoil itſelf what her perverſe inhabitants are deaf to. Nay, though what 
J have ſpoke ſhould happen (which thou ſuffer not, who didſt create mankind free! nor 
thou next, who didſt redeem us from being ſervants of men !) to be the laſt words of our 
expiring liberty. But I truſt I ſhall have ſpoken perſuaſion to abundance of ſenſible and 
ingenuous men; to ſome perhaps whom God may raiſe to theſe ſtones to become chil- 
dren of reviving liberty; and may reclaim, though they ſeem now chuſing them a 
captain back for Egypt, to bethink themſelves a little, and conſider whither they are ruſh- 
ing; to exhort this torrent alſo of the people, not to be ſo impetuous, but to keep their 
due channel; and at length recovering and uniting their better reſolutions, now that they 
ſee already how open and unbounded the infolence and rage is of our common enemies, 
to ſtay theſe ruinous proceedings, juſtly and timely fearing to what a precipice of deſtruc- 
tion the deluge of this epidemic madneſs would h us, through 1 general defectioan 
of a miſguided and abuſed multitude. VVV 
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And Chaplain to the late KING. [Econ oe 
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i Where m many notorious unte of Spams and other Pals are c oblered. 


Affirmed | in the Fay of a late diſcourſe, entitled, << The ready way to eſtabliſh « 2 
Free Commonwealth, and the dangers of re · admitting kingſhip in this nation,” that 
the humour N to our old bondage, was inſtilled of late by ſome de- 
ceivers; and to make good, what I then affirmed, was not without juſt ground, 
one of thoſe deceivers I preſent here. to the nt and if 1 e him not ach, refuſe 5 
not to be ſo accounted in his 

He begins in his epiſtle to the general. * and moves canningly. for a licence. to be ad- 
mitted phyſician both to church and ſtate; then ſets out his practice in phyſical terms, 
an wholeſome electuary to be taken every morning next our hearts; tells of the 
oppoſition which he met with from the college of ſtate-phyſicians, then lays before ”ou 
his drugs and ingredients; *. Strong purgatives in the pulpit, - contempered af th 
myrrh of mortification, the aloes of confeſſion and contrition, the. rubarb of "ata 
and ſatisfaction; a pretty fantaſtic doſe of divinity from a pul it · mountebank, not un- 
like the fox, that turning pedlar, opened his pack of ware before the kid; though he 
now would ſeem, to perſonate the g 8 undertaking to deſeribe the riſe 
and progreſs of Our national malady, and to prevexibe the only remeny * which how he 
performs, we ſhall quickly fee. - e 
Firſt, he would ſuborn St. Luke as his ſpokeſman to the general, HA EAN it FLAY 
« to have had as perfect under g of things from the very firſt,” as the evangeliſt -. . 
had of his goſpel ; that the general 8 hath ſo eminently borne his part in the whole 
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action, might know the certainty of thoſe things” better from him a partial ſequeſtred: . 
enemy; for ſo he preſently appears, though covertly and like the tempter, com: 
mencing his addreſs with an impudent calumny and affront to bis excellence, that he . 
Vor. I. „ would 
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658 Brief Notes on Dr. Gx1rr1TH's Sermon. | 
would be pleaſed © to carry on what he had fo happily begun in the name and cauſe” not 
of God only, * un wm. ot, je 6 of his 1 meaning the late king's ſon ; 
to charge him moſt audaciouſly and falſly, with the renouncing of his own 3 
miſes a declarations, both Cy vr parliafent and th Army, 2 nul kes 4 
e' er long will deter ſuch inſindating ſlanderefs from thus approaching him for the future. 
But the general may well excuſe him; for the Comforter himſelf ſcapes not his preſump- 
tion, avouched as falſly, to have impowered ta thoſe deſigns © him and him only, who + 
hath ſolemnly declared the contrary. What Phanatic, againſt whom he ſo often inveighs, 
could more preſumptuouſly affirm whom the comforter hath impowered, than this anti- 
fanatic, as he would be thought? \ | 1 tt 1 
„ 1 + 
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Prov. xxiv. 21. © My ſon, fear God and the king, and meddle not with them that be 
ſeeditious, or deſirous of change,” & c. 1 


Letting paſs matters not in controverſy, I come to the main drift of your fermon, the 
King; which word here is either to ſignify any ſupreme magiſtrate, or elſe your latter 
object of fear is not univerſal, belongs not at all to many parts of Chriſtendom, that 
have no king; and in particular not to us. That we have no king ſince the putting 

down of kingſhip in this commonwealth; is manifeſt by this laſt parliament, who to the 
time of their diſſolving, not only made no addreſs at all to any king, but ſummoned this 
next to come by the writ former 1 aha of a free commonwealth, without reſtitu- 
tion or the leaft mention of any kingly right or power 3 which could not be, if there 
were at preſent any king of England. The main part therefore of your ſermon, if it 
mean a king in the uſual ſenſe, is either impertinent and abſurd, exhorting your audi- 
tory to fear that which is not; or if king here be, as it is und for any ſu- 
preme magiſtrate, by your own exhortation they are in the firſt place not to meddle 
with you, as being yourſelf moſt of all the Seditious meant here, and the © deſirous of 
change, in ftirring them up to © fear a king,” whom the preſent government takes no 


Tou begin with a vain viſion, © God and the King at the firſt bluſh” (which will not 
be your laſt bluſh) “ ſeeming to ſtand in your text like thoſe two cherubims on the 
mercy-ſeat, looking on each other.” By this ſimilitude, your conceited ſanctuary, 
worſe than the altar of Ahaz, patterned from Damaſcus, degrades God to a cherub, and 
raiſes your king to be his collateral in place, notwithſtanding the other differences you 
put; which well agrees with the court- letters, lately publiſhed from this lord te the: 
other lord, that cry him up for no leſs than angelical and celeſtiall. 
[Your firſt obſervation, pag. 8. is, That God and the king are coupled in the text, 
and what the Holy Ghoſt hath thus firmly combined, we may not, we muſt not dare 
to put aſunder;“ and yourſelf is the firſt man who puts them aſunder by the firſt proof 
of your doctrine immediately following, Judg. vii. 20. which “couples the ſword of the 
Lord and Gideon, a man'who not only was no king, but refuſed to be a king or mo- 
narch, when it was offered him, in the very next chapter, ver. 22, 23. © I will not 
rule over you, neither ſhall my ſon rule over you; the Lord ſhall rule over you.” 
Here we ſee that this worthy heroic deliverer of his country, thought it beſt governed, 
if the Lord governed it in that form of a free commonwealth,” which they then enjoy- 
ed without a ſingle perſon. And thus is your firſt ſcripture, abuſed and moſt imperti- 
nently cited, nay, againſt yourſelf, to prove that Kings at their” coronation have a 
ſword given them,” which you interpret the militia, the power of life and death put 
into their hands,” againſt the declared judgment of our parliaments, nay, of all our 
laws, which reſerve to themſelves only the power of life and death, and render you in 
their juſt reſentment of this boldneſs, another Dr. Manwaring. e 
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Tour next proof is as falſe and frivolous, The king,“ ſay you, is God's Sword- 


bearer; true, but not the king only: for Gideon, by whom you ſeck to prove this, nei - 
ther was, nor would be a king; and as you yourſelf confeſs, pag. 40. There be 
divers forms of government. He bears not the frond in vain,” Rom. xiii. 4. This. alſo. 
is as true of any lawful rulers, eſpecially ſupreme; ſo that Rulers,“ ver. 3. and there- 
fore this preſent government, without whoſe authority you excite the people to à king, 
bear the ſword as well as kings, and as little in vain. They fight againſt God, Who 
reſiſt his ordinance, and go about to wreſt the ſword out of the hands of his anointed.“ 
This is likewiſe granted: but who is his Anointed ? Not every king, but they only who 
were anointed or made kings by his ſpeclal command; as Saul, David, and his race, 
which ended in the Meſſiah, (from whom no kings at this day can derive their title) 
Jehu, Cyrus, and if any other were by name appointed by him to ſome particular ſer- 
vice: as for the reſt of kings, all other ſupreme magiſtrates / are as much the Lord's 
| anointed as they; and our obedience commanded equally to them all; * for there is no 
power but of God, Rom. xiii. 1. and we are exhorted in the goſpel to obey. kings, as 
other magiſtrates, not that are called any where the Lord's anointed, but as they 
are the Ordinance of Man,” 1 Pet. ii. 13. Tou therefore and other ſuch falſe doctors, 
Preaching kings to your auditory, as the Lord's only anointed, to withdraw people from 
_ the preſent government, by your own text are ſelf· condemned, and not to be followed, 
not to be C meddled with, but to be noted, as moſt of all others the . ſeditious and 
Tour third proof is no leſs againſt yourſelf. Pſal. cv. 15. Touch not mine anointed.“ 
For this is not ſpoken in behalf of kings, but ſpoken to reprove kings, that they ſhould 
not touch his anointed ſaints and ſervants, the ſeed of Abraham, as the verſe next before 
might have taught you: he reproved kings for their ſakes, ſaying, * Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my prophets no harm; according to that, 2 Cor. i. 21. He who 
hath anointed us, is God.” But how well you confirm one wreſted ſeripture with ano- 
ther? 1 Sam. viii. 7. They have not rejected thee, but me:“ groſly miſapplying 
- theſe words, which were not ſpoken td any who had © reſiſted or rejected“ a king, but 
to them who much againſt the will of God had ſought a king, and rejected a common- 
wealth, wherein they might have lived happily under the reign of God only, their king. 
Let the words interpret — ver. 6, 7. But the thing diſpleaſed Samuel, when 
they ſaid, give us a king to judge us: and Samuel prayed unto the Lord. And the 
Lord ſaid unto Samuel, hearken unto the voice of the people in all that they ſay unto 
thee; for they have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that I ſhould net 
reign over them.“ Hence you conelude, ſo indiſſoluble is the conjunction of Gd 
and the king.” O notorious; abuſe of ſcripture ! whenas you ſhould have concluded, fo 
unwilling was God to give them a king, ſo wide was the disjunction of God from a 
king. Is this the doctrine you boaſt of, to be! ſo clear in itſelf, and like a mathema- 
tical principle, that needs no farther demonſtration?“ Bad logic, bad mathematics (for 
e e have no demonſtration at all) but worſe divinity. | O people of an im- 
plicit faith no better tkan Romiſn, if theſe be thy prime teachers, who to their credulous 
audience dare thus juggle with ſcripture, to alledge thoſe places for the prooſ of their 
22 0 which are the plain refutation: and chis is all the ſeripture which he brings to 
confirm hig point. „ e e eee een eee eee 
Ihe reſt of this preachment is meer groundleſs chat, ſave here and there a few grains 
of corn ſcattered to intice the ſilly fowl into his net, interlaced here and chere with ſome 
human reading, though ſlight; and not without geographical and hiſtorical miſtakes: 
as pag. 29. Suevia the German dukedom. for Suecia the Northern kingdom: Philip of 
Macedon, who is generally underſtood of the great Alexander's father only, made con- 
temporary, pag. 3 1. Mith T. Quintus the Roman commander. inſtead of T. Quintius, 
and the latter Philip : and Pig. 44. 1 Y jn his third oration againſt Verres,“ 
mes e e . 1 0 
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660 Brief Notes on Dr. Ga1y#r1Tn's Sermon. 
= to ſay of him, “that he was a wicked conſul, who never was a conſul: nor Trojan 
ſedition ever pourtrayed” by that verſe of Virgil, which you. cite pag. 47. as that of 
Troy: School-boys could have told you, that there is nothing of Troy in that whole 
pourtraiture, as you call it, of Sedition. Theſe groſs miſtakes may juſtly bring in doubt 
E other looſe citations, and that you take them up ſomewhere at the ſecond: or third 
Nor are you happier in the relating or the moralizing your fable. The frogs. 
(BEING ONCE A FREE NATION, faith the Fable) “ petitioned Jupiter for a king: he tumbled. 
among them a log: they found it inſenſible; they petitioned then for a king that ſhould. 
be active: he ſent them a crane” (a STorK, faith the fable) which ſtraight fell to peck-- 
ing them up.” This you apply to the reproof of them who deſire change: whereas in- 
deed the true moral ſhews rather the folly of thoſe wha being free ſeek a king; which. 
for the moſt part either as a log lies heavy on his ſubjects, without doing aught worthy 
of his dignity and the charge to maintain him, or as a ſtork is ever pecking them up, 
and devouring them. 5 Peg. e , OL Pe 9h G 3 
But by our fundamental laws, the king is the higheſt power,” pag. 40. If we muſt 
hear mooting and law lectures from the pulpit, what ſhame is it for a doctor of divinity, 
not firſt to. conſider, that no law can be fundamental, but that which is grounded on 
the light of nature or right reaſon, commonly called moral Law: which no form of go- 
vernment was ever counted, but arbitrary, and at all times in the choice of every free 
people, or their repreſenters? This choice of government is ſo eſſential to their freedom, 
— that longer than they have it, they are not free. In this land not only the late king 
and his poſterity, but kingſhip itſelf hath been abrogated by a law; which involves 
with as good reaſon the poſterity of a king forfeited to the people, as that law heretofore 
of treaſon againſt the king, attainted the children with the father. This law againſt 
both king and kingſhip they who moſt queſtion, do not leſs queſtion all enacted with- 
out the king and his anti- parliament at Oxford, though called mungrel by himſelf. II 
no law muſt be held good, but what paſſes in full parliament, then ſurely in exactneſs 
bol legality, no member muſt be miſſing: for bak e many are miſſing, ſo many . 
counties or cities that ſent them want their repreſenters. But if being once choſen, they 
ſerve for the whole nation, then any number which is ſufficient, is full, and moſt of all 
in times of diſcord, neceſſity and danger. The king himſelf was bound by the old 
mode of parliaments, not to be abſent,” but in caſe of ſickneſs, or ſome extraordinary 
occaſion, and then to leave his ſubſtitute; much leſs might any member be allowed to 
abſent himſelf. . If the king then and. many of the members with him, without leaving 
any in his ſtead, forſook the parliament upon a meer panic fear, as was that time judg- 
ed by moſt men, and to levy war againſt them that ſat, ſhould they who were left fit- | 
ing, break up, or not dare enact aught of neareſt and preſenteſt concernment to public, 
ety, for the punctilio wanting of a full number, which no law- book in ſuch extraor- 
dinary caſes hath determined? Certainly if it were lawful for them to fly from their 
charge upon pretence of private ſafety, it was much more lawful for theſe to fit and aft 
in their truſt what was neceſſary for the public. By a law therefore of parliament, and 
of a parliament that conquered both Ireland, Scotland, and all their enemies in England, 
defended their friends, were generally acknowledged for a parliament both at home and | 
abroad, kingſhip was aboliſhed : This law now of late hath been negatively repealed ; _ 
yet kingſhip not poſitively reſtored, and I ſuppoſe never was eſtabliſhed by any certain 
law in this land, nor poſſibly could be: for how could our forefathers bind us to any 
certain form of government, more than we can bind our poſterity ? If a people be put to 
war with their king for his miſgovernment, and overcome him, the power is then undoubt - 
edly in their own hands how they will be governed. The war was granted juſt by the 
king himſelf at the beginning of his laſt treaty, and ſtill maintained to be fo by this . 
laſt parliament, as appears by the qualification preſcribed to the members of this next = 


enſuing, 


%. 
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If che war were juſt, the conqueſt was alſo juſt by the law of nations, And he eke ; 
the chief enemy, in all right ceaſed to be the king, eſpecially after captivity,” by the de- 
ciding verdi& of war; and royalty with all her laws and pretenſions, yet remains in the 
victor's power, together with"theichoice of our future government. Free commonwealths 
have been ever counted fitteſt and propereſt ſor civil, virtuous and induſtrious nations, 
abounding with prudent men worthy to govern: Monarchy fitteſt to curb degenerate, 
corrupt, idle, proud, luxurious e le. If we deſire to be of the former, nothing bet- 
ter for us, nothing nobler than a free common wealth: if we will needs condemn ourſelves 
to be of the latter, deſpairing of our on virtue, induſtry, and the number of our able 
men, we may then, conſcious of our own unworthineſs to be governed better, ſadly 
betake us to our befitting thraldom: yet chuſing out of our own number one who hath 
beſt aided the 122 and beſt merited againſt tyranny, the ſpace of a reign or two we 
may chance to live happily enough, or tolerably. But that a victorious people ſhould 
give up themſelves again to the vanquiſhed, was never yet heard of; ſeems rather void 
of all reaſon and good policy, and will in all probability ſubject the ſubduers to the ſub- 
dued, will expoſe to revenge, to beggary, to ruin and perpetual bondage, the victors 
under the vanquiſhed : than which what can be more unworthy ;;? 
From miſinterpreting our law, you return to do again the ſame with ſcripture, and 
. would prove the ſupremacy of Engliſh kings from 1 Pet. ii. 13. as if that were the 

apoſtle's work : wherein if he faith that the king is ſupreme,” he ſpeaks ſo of him but 


as an © ordinance of man,” and in reſpe& of thoſe © governors that are ſent by him,” 


not in reſpect of parliaments, which by the law of this land are his bridle z in vain his 


bridle, if not alſo his rider: and therefore hath not only Co-ordination with him, which 
you falſly call ſeditious, but hath ſuperiority above him, and that neither againſt reli- 
gion,” nor © right Reaſon :”* no nor againſt common law; for our kings reigned only 
by law. But the parliament is above all poſitive law, whether civil or common, makes 

or unmakes them both; and ſtill the latter parliament above the former, above all the 


former lawgivers, then certainly above all precedent laws, entailed the crown on whom 


it pleaſed 3 and, as a great lawyer faith, is ſo tranſcendent and abſolute, that it can- 
not be confined either for cauſes or perſons, within any bounds.” But your cry is, no 
parliament without a king. If this be ſo, we have never had lawful kings, who have 
all been created kings either by ſuch parliaments, or by conqueſt : if by ſuch parliaments, 
they are in your allowance none : if- by conqueſt, that conqueſt we have now conquered. 
So that as well by your own aſſertion as by ours, there can at preſent be ne king. And 
how could that perſon be abſolutely ſupreme, who reigned, not under law only, but un- 
der oath of his good demeanor, given to the people at his coronation, &er the people 
gave him his crown? And his principal oath was to maintain thoſe laws which the peo- 
ple ſhould chuſe. If then the law itſelf, much more he who was but the keeper and 
miniſter of law, was in their choice, and both he ſubordinate to the performance of his 
duty ſworn, and our ſworn allegiance in order only to his performance. = 
You fall next on the Conſiſtorian Schiſmatics ; for ſo you call Preſbyterians, pag. 40. 
and judge them to have © enervated the king's ſupremacy by their opinions and practice, 
differing in many things only in terms from popery; though ſome of thoſe principles 
which you there cite concerning kingſhip, are to be read in Ariſtotle's politics, long e er 
popery was thought on. The preſbyterians therefore it concerns to be well forewarned 
of you betimes ; and to them I leave you. f e 


As for your examples of ſeditious men, pag. 54, &c. Cora, Abſalom, Zimri, Sheba, 
to theſe you might with much more reaſon have added your own. name, Who blow 
the trumpet of ſeditionꝰ from your pulpit againſt the preſent government: in reward 
whereof they have ſent you by this time, as I hear, to your own Place,” for preach- 


ing open ſedition, while you would ſeem to preach againſt it. 
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As for your Appendix annex d of the © Samaritan revived. finding it ſo foul a libel 
againſt all the well- affected of this land, fince the very time of Ship- money, againſt the 
whole parliament, both lords and eue en. except thoſe: that fled to Oxford, againſt 
the whole reformed church, not only in En gr and Scotland, but all over Europe (in 
compariſon whereof you and your pre prelati arty are more truly ſchiſmatics and ſecta. 
rians, nay, more properly Fanatics in your Vane: and gilded — than thoſe whom 
you revile by thoſe names) and meeting with no more: ſcripture or ſolid reaſon in your 
% Samaritan wine and oil,” than hath already been found ſophiſticated and adulterate, I 
leave your malignant narrative, as needing no other eee chan wwe Ne e 
alr FI paſſed big vou 970 be council dk . PERS $154) 
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and. ſtill is, that the tenth. part of man's life, ordinarily extended, is taken up in 
learning, and that very ſcarcely, the Latin Toncus. | Which tardy proficience 
may be attributed to ſeveral cauſes : in particular, the making two labours of one, by 
learning firſt the Accedence, then the Grammar in Latin, &'er the language of thoſe 
rules be underſtood.” The only remedy of this, was to join both books into one, and 
in the Engliſh Tongue ; whereby the 100g way is much abbreviated, and the labour of 
_ underſtanding much more eaſy : a work ſuppoſed not to have been done formerly; or if 
done, not without ſuch difference here in brevity and alteration, as may be found of mo- 
ment. That of Grammar, touching letters and ſyllables, is omitted, as learnt before, 
and little different from the Engliſh Spelling-book ; eſpecially ſince few will be perſuad- 
ed to pronounce Latin otherwiſe than their own Engliſh. What will not come under 
rule, by reaſon of the much variety in declenſion, gender, or conſtruction, is alſo here 
omitted, leſt the courſe and clearnefs of method be clogged with catalogues inſtead of 
rules, or too much interruption between rule and rule: Which Linaker, ſetting down 
the various idioms of many verbs, was forced to do by Alpha 3.ahd therefore though 
very learned, not thought fit to be read in ſchools, But in ſuch words, a Dictionary ſtored 
with good authorities will be found the readieſt guide. Of figurate conſtruction, what is 
uſeful, is digeſted into ſeveral rules of Syntaxis: and Proſody, after this Grammar well. 
learned, will not need to be Engliſhed for him who hath a mind to read it. Account might 
be now given what addition. or. alteration. from other Grammars hath been here made, 
and for what reaſon. But he who would be ſhort in teaching, muſt not be long in pre- 
facing: The book itſelf follows, and will declare ſufficiently to them who can diſcern. 
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underſtanding 


have ſpoken or written it beſt. 

Grammar hath two parts: rake wording 
uſually called Etymology ; and right Join- 
ing of words, or Syntaxis. 

Etymology, or right- wording, teacheth 


what belongs to every ſingle word or part 


of Speech. - 


Of Latin SPEECH 

Are eight General Parts: 
Noun Adverb 
Pronoun Cocjunction 


Verb Prepoſition | lined. 
Fare nterjection } 1 


De- 
clined.' 


ATIN Grammar is the art t of race latter excepted: 
„ ſpeaking, or writing Sulmo, maſculine; 
Latin, Rad from them who: 


E N 
2 


(3 


* ” * 
. 
1 P * 
\ a6 * 4 - 
* + ; = 7 
n 
. 
* — 
* 
* 


) 


of cies, 44 Sake 


„ Tibur, Præ- 
neſte, and ſuch as end in um, 1 An- 
xur both.” Of trees, Oleaſter and. Spinus, 


Maſeuline; but Glealter; 1s read alſo femi- 


ning ie vert. 4. Aber, fler, 1 _ 


robur, Neuter.. 


And of the Neuter are all nouns, not. ; 


ing proper names, ending i in um, and ma- 
a, others, | 


* or hæc Parens à father or mother: 


Unde- 0 * of MI, as hie hc and, hoc TOR: © Pry 


Died are "biaſes words which have di- 1 


vers endings; as Homo a man, Ho- 


minis of a man; Amo I love, amas thou 
loveſt. Undeclined are thoſe words which 
have but one ending, as bene well, cum 


when, tum then. 


declined with 


verbs, as hereafter in the verb. 


D Of Genders. 


(Enders are three, the maſculine, femi- 
| and neuter. The maſculine may 


nine, 


a man; the feminine with this Article, Hzc, 


as have Mulier a woman; the neuter with 
this article Hoc, as hoc Saxum a ſtone. 


Of the maſculine are generally all nouns ra} number. 


belonging to the male kind, as alſo the 
names of rivers, months and winds. 

Of the feminine, all nouns belonging to 

the female kind, as alſo the names of coun- 

tries, cities, trees, * few of the two 


* 


Some nouns are of * wo NN as hic 
or hæc dies a day; ſuch may be 
ſpoken both of AF rg pl female, as 4" 


ſome 


* 


Of Numbers. ben kn 0 


TOrds | eld have two nu e PA 
ſingular and the pl ural. The fingu- 

lar freaketh but of one, as Lapis a ſtone. 
The plural of more than one, as Lapides 


ſtones; yet ſometimes but of one, as Athe- 


næ the city Athens, Literæ an Epiſtle, 


_ =des ædium a houſe. 
Nouns, pronouns, and dert n « are 


ender, number, and caſe; ATP and ſome no plural, as the nature of their 


Note that ſome nouns have no fingular, 


ſignification v . Some are of one 
gender in the ſingular; of another, or of 


two genders in the "plural, as ne will 


N beſt reach. 
be declined with this article Hic, as hic Vir 


Of Caſes." e = 
Ne Ouns, pronouns, and participles are 
declined with fix endings, which are 


called caſes, both in the ſingular and plu- 
The nominative, genitive, 


dative, accuſative, vocative, and ablative. 
The Nominative is the firſt caſe, and 
properly nameth the thing, as Liber a book. 
The Genitive is engliſned with this ſign 


The 


of, as Libri of a book. 


Ac commenced Guiana F. 


The Dative with this Sign toy or e 
Libro to or for a boæækx. 
The Accuſative hath no * a0; 
The Vocative calleth or ſpeaketh to, as 
O Liber O book, and is ce ike 
the nominative. 


But in the neuter. gender the nomina- 


tive, accuſative, and vocative, are like in 


both e and in the Plural end al- 


ways in a. 


The. -Ablative: is engliſhed with theſe 


ſigns, in, with, of, for, from, by, and 


ſuch like, as De Likeo of or from the book, 


pro Libro for the book; and the ablative unleſs in ſome words derived of the Greek: 


plural 1 is always like the dative. 


Note, that ſome nouns have but he 
ending throughout all caſes, as Frugi, ne- 


quam, nihil; and all words of number 


from three to a hundred, as quatuor four, 


quinque five, &c. 


Some have but one, ſome two, bane. 1 
three caſes only, in the 1 are or F. 


as uſe *w_r Deſt teach. 
or « Noun: 


A Noun | is he name of a thing.” as Ma- 
nus a hand, Domus a houſe, Bonus 


good, Pulcher fair. 
Nouns be ſubſtantives or adjectives. 
A noun ſubſtantive is underſtood by it 
ſelf, as Homo a man, Domus a houſe. 


An adjective, to be well underſtood, re. 


quireth a ſubſtantive to be joined with it, as 
Bonus good, parvus little, which cannot 


be well underſtood unleſs ſomething good 
or little be either named, as bonus vir a 
good man, parvus puer a little boy; or by 
uſe underſtood, as boneſtum an honeſt 


thing, bon good men. 


| | The Declining of Subſtantives. : 
. NJ Ouns ſubſtantives have five declecſions 


| or forms of ending their caſes, chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed by the different nene oF their a 


N ſingular. 


The firſt Deoikeniion, 


THE firſt is when the genitive and dative 
ſingular end in æ, &c. as in | the exam- 


ple fatlowing. 
Vo. I. 


be the pro 
tive ſhall end in i, as Georgius 0 Georgi 


- 


66 in 
6 1 Singular. 1 Alen b 
No. Voc. Abl. mufa . Voc. wur. 
Gen. Dat. muſ Gen. muſarum 
Acc. muſam Dat. Abl. mul 
71250 . Tm: Acc. me 


This one word familia Fe with pater, 
mater, filius, or filia, endeth the genitive 
in as, as pater familias, but ſometimes fa- 
miliæ. Dea, mula, equa, liberta, make 
the dative and ablative plural in abus; filia 
and nata in is or abus. 


The firſt declenſion endeth always in a, 


and is always of the feminine gender, ex- 


_ cept in names attributed to men, according 


to the general rule, or to ae as Bene ? 
Planeta. . 


— 10 proper names ws bi 

rg of the Greek, have here three end- 
„as, es, e, and are declined in ſome 

of their caſes after the Greek form. Eneas, 


Nouns, and eſ 


acc. nean, voc. Enea; Anchiſes, acc. 


23 voc. Anchiſe or Anchiſa, abl. 
Anchiſe. Penelope, Penelopes, Penelt 
voc. abl. Penelope. Sometimes following 
the Latin, as Marſya, Philocteta, for as 


and es; et eee n an 
A" en. t 


Cie. 51 11 


* 
= . * 


"The ſecond Neclenſiogs" 


Ti ſecond is when the genitive BR 8 
lar endeth i in i, the Dative in 05 ee 


Sing 58 ads Plur, 648 
Nom. Voc. Liber | Nom. Voc. Ib 
Gen. libri Gen. librorum 
Dat. Abl. libro Dat. Abl. libris 
* librum Ace. n 


. 


1 chat 1 1 nominative rH | « 


in us, the vocative ſnall end in e, as Do- | 


minus 0 Domine, except Deus 6 Deus. 
And theſe following, Agnus, lucus, vul- 
gus, populus, chorus, fluvius, e or us. 

When the nominative endeth in ius, if i it © 
per name of a man; the voca- 


hereto add filius 0: fali, and genius © gent. | 
All nouns of the ſecond declenſion are of 


the maſculine or neuter gender,z.. of the 


maſculine, ſuch as end in ir, or, or us, 


4 2 except 


1 in &c. 


66b 


and others derived of the Greek, as me- 
thodus, antidotus, and the like, which -are 
of the feminine, and ſome of them ſome- 
times alſo maſculine, as atomus, phaſelus; 


to which add ficus the name of a diſeaſe, 


groſſus, pampinus, and rubus. 

Thoſe of the neuter, except virus, pe- 
lagus, and vulgus (which laſt is ſometimes 
maſculine) end all in um, and are declined 
as s followeth: 1 


Plur. . 


Sing. | 
No. Ac. Vo. Studium] No. Ac. Voc. Studia 
Gen. ſtudii Gen. ftudiorum 
Dat. Abl. ſtudio Dat. Abl. ſtudiis 


Some nouns in this declenſion are of the 


firſt example ſingular, of the fecond plural, 
as e v the city Troy, 

and ſome names of hills, as M#- 
nalus, Iſmarus, hæc Iſmara; ſo alſo Tar- 


tarus, and the lake Avernus; others are of 
both, as fibilus, jocus, locus, hi loci, or 
hæc loca. Some are of the ſecond example 


fingular, of the firſt plural, as Argos, Cœ- 
lum, plur. hi Cœli; others of both, as Ra- 
ſtrum, Capiſtrum, Filum, Frænum; plur. 

fræni or fræna. Nundinum, & Epulum, 
are of the firſt declenſion plural, Nundinæ, 


5 3 Balneum of r a balnez or bal- 
. proper names have here three ad. 


ings, os, on, and us long, from a Greek 
diphthong. Hæc Delos, 
Hoc Ilion. The reſt regular, Hic dane, 
© panthu, Virg. 


The third Declenſion, 
HE - third i is when the genitive Sealer 


endeth in is, the dative in i, the accu 
fative in em, the ablative in e, and ſome- 


times in i; the Nom. Acc. Voc. plural in 
es, the Genitive in um, 1 ſometimes in 


5 Sing. . | Plur. | 
No. Gen. Vo. Panis] Nom. Ace. Voc. panes 
Dat. pani Gen. panum 
Acc. panem Dat. Abl. panibus. 
Abl. Pane. x | 


+ 
—— — ied — - +. 


Accedence commenced Grammar. 


except ſome few, humus, domus, alvus, | 


ORs 7 Be - | 
Nom. Voc. Parens No. Ac. Voc. parentes. 
Gen. parentis 1 Gen. parentum 
Dat. na. | | Dat. Abl. parentibus. 
Apr 0 Ee Ny 
Abl. parente | 


as either increaſe one fyllable Jong or ſhort | 


generally feminine, as Nubes nubis, Caro 


plur. hæc Per- 


amnis, corbis, linter, terquis, W N or 
hæc: 


rete, and two Greek in es, as hi fromme 


genitive are generally feminine, as hæc . 


hanc Delon. 


as pallor, clamor; in o, not thence deriv- 
et, as ternio, ſenio, ſermo, temo, and the 
like. 


| en, as lichen; in er, as crater; in as, as 


hæc. 


This third declenfion, wich many end- 
ings, hath all genders, beſt known by di- 
viding all nouns hereto belonging into ſuch 


in che. genitive, or increaſe not at all, 
Such as increaſe not in the genitive are 


carnis. | | 
Except ſuch as end in er, as hic venter 
ventris, and theſe in is following, natalis, 
aqualis, lienis, orbis, callis, cauhs, collis, 
follis, menſis, enſis, fuſtis, funis, panis, pe- 
nis, crinis, ignis, caſſis, faſcis, torris, i 
unguis, vermis, vectis, poſtis, axis, and the 
Compounds of aſſis, 28 centuſſia. 5 
Bir canalis, finis, clunis, reſtis, entis, 


To theſe add v | 
Such as end in e are neuters, as mare, 


cacotrhes, 


7 Nouus Seng U 
| Nouns enereaſing one ſyllable long in he 


tas pietatis, virtus virtutis. . 
ccept ſuch as end in ans maſculine, as 
dodrans, quadrans, ſextans; in ens, as. ori- 
ens, torrens, bidens, a pick-ax, . 

In or, moſt commonly derived of verbs, | 


And theſe of one- ſyllable, ſal, ſol, ren, 
ſplen, a8, bes, pes, mos, flos, 708, dens, 
mons, pons, fons, grex. 

And words derived * the Greek in 


adamas; in es, as lebes; to er 
thorax, phoenix. 


But ſcrobs, rudens, 4 the body or 
root of a tree, and calx a heel, hic or 


# | __ our, 


lac, far, ver, Cor, 2s, vas valis, os. oflis, 
es oris, rus, thus, Jus, crus, pus. 


more ſyllables in al and ar, as capital, 
in vi, and ſometimes in u, 2 in Jbus, 


e but halec hoc or hæc. 


Nouns enereaſing hett, 


wa encreaſing ſhort in the 
are generally maſculine, "ws hic E 2 
guinis, lapis lapidis. 

Except, Feminine all i of many ſyl- 
lables ending in do or go, as dulcedo, 


Tie u 6. el 


lex; In ix. 

filix; nouns in as and is, as lan 

iaſpis: To theſe add chlamis, bacc 

ſyndon, icon. 12 

But margo, cinis, Langes 55 foreps, 
pumex, ramex, imb rex, 

tex, onyx and ſardonyx, hic or hæc. 
Neuters are all endi 


ma: in en, except hic pecten; in ar, as 


ems, cuſpis, pecus 1 
carex, tomex, ſux 
hiſtrix, coxendi 


- Jubar; in er theſe, verber, iter, uber, cada- | 


de, 


in ws, 25 onus, in ut, 25 caput; to theſe 2 | 
. Didonis — But . Je n 
| Jeſu Jeu. e 


| wholly after the Greek form, as pallas, 
| , pallados, . palladi, pallada; others in ſome 


ver, zinziber, laſer, cicer, ſiſer, 
paver; ſometimes in ur, except 


marmor, æquor, ador. 
Greek proper names here end in as, an, 
1s, and ens, and may be declined ſome 


caſes, as Atlas, acc. atlanta, voc. atla. 
Garamas, plur. garamantes, acc. garam 
tas. Pan, panos, pana. 
voc. phylli, plur. gs N acc. e 
Fethys, tethyos, acc. . tethy. 
Neapolis neapalios, acc. — Paris, 
Paridos or parios, acc. parida or parin. Or- 


heus, or 


genitive of the ſecond declenſion, as Erech- 
. theus, erechthei. Cic. Achilles or Achilleus, 
Achillei; and ſometimes their accuſative in 
on or um, as. Orpheus Orpheon, Theſeus 
Theſeum, Perſeus Perſeum, which ſome- 


times is formed after Greek words of the 


firſt declenſion. Latin, Perſeus or Perſes, 


Perſæ Perſe Feten Periz Perſa. 


% 


Accedence commenced Grammar, 
Neuter, theſe of one ſyllable, mel, fel, | : 


7 


come Abl. ſenſu, Bo 


in a, as proble- ; 


an- 


Phyllis, phyllidos, 


s, orphei, orphea, orpheu. 
names in eus borrow ſometimes their 


oy 


The e Peclenfon. 


THE fourth is when the prin TY 
lar. endeth in us, the · dative ſingular 


and ſornetimes 3 in ubus. 


_— Plur. 
Ns. Ge. Vo. Senfus | No, ke Vo. alen 


Pat. Senſui ISGen. ſenſuum 


Acc. ſenſum 


Dat. Abl. e. 


The fourth decken Ber kutk wy 1 


us and u; us generally maſculine, except 


ſome few, as hæc manus, ficus, the fruit 
of a tree, acus, porticus, tribus, but penus 
and ſpecus hic or hæc. U of the 'neyter, 


＋ a genu, veru; but in . n, 5 


An | 1 
eee Ae 
to the fourth declenſion G may 
g beſt to the fount in Latin, as An- : 


Tre fifth e eee 


PHE 6fth is when the Genitive and Da 
ces gular: endl | in ei, Kc. 


Nom. Voc. Res | No. Ac. Voc. res 
Acc. rem 1 Dar. Abl. ww, 5 


All nouns of the fifth declenſion are of 
the feminine gender, except dies hie or 
hc, and my eee, weridies hic 
Samt nouns are of more delete — 5 
one, as vas vaſis of the third in the Sin- 
lar, of the ſecond in the plural vaſa va- 
Bu. Colus, laurus, and ſome others, | 


of the ſecond and fourth. Saturnalia, ſa- 
turnalium or ſaturnaliorum, ſaturnalibus, 


and ſuch other naue of feaſts. Poëmata 
4 2 | ee 


1 


* 
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ematum, poëmatis or poẽmatibus, of the 
2 and third plural. Plebs of the third 
and fifth, plebis or plebei. Pee 


The Declining of Adjectives. 


A Noun adjective is declined with three 
terminations, or with three articles. 


An adjective of three terminations is de- 


clined like the firſt and ſecond declenſion of 


ſubſtantives joined together after this man- 


ner. 3 

| Sing. ; Plur. W 
N. bonus bona bonum No. Vo. boni bonæ 
G. boni bonæ boni bona 
D. bono bonæ bono G. bonorum "TOS 
A. bonum bonam bo- rum bonorum 


num Dat. Abl. bonis 
V. bone bona bonum A. bones bonas bona. 
A. bono bona bono =} 


In like manner thoſe i in er mid: ur, as ſu- 


cer ſacra ſacrum, ſatur ſatura ſaturum; but 
unus, totus, ſolus, alius, alter, ullus, uter, 
with their compounds neuter, uterque, and 
the like, make their genitive ſingular in 


ius, the dative in i, as unus una unum, 


Gen. unius. Dat. uni, in all the reſt like 
bonus, ſave that alius maketh in the neu- 


ter gender aliud, and in the Dative alü, 


and ſometimes in the Genitzve.. . 


Ambo and duo be thus Geclined 1 in the 
plural only. 


Nom. Voc. Ambo ambæ ambs : 
Gen. amborum ambarum amborum. 
Dat. Abl. ambobus ambabus ambobus 
Ac. ambos or ambo, ambas ambo. 


Adhectives of three Articles have in the 
Nominative either one ending, as hic, hæc, 


& hoc felix; or two, as hic & hæe triſtis 


& hoc 8 > and are declined like the 
third declenſion of Subſtantives, as follow- 
eth. Hog 


e 


Sing. 1 Pha. -- 
Nom. bie hæc & hoc! Nom. hi & hw felices, 
| Felix. & hæe felicia 
- Gen. felicis. Gen.. felicium 
Dar. feliet Dat. Abl. felicibus 


Acc. hunc & hane feli- Acc. hos & has feli- 


Lo, cem, & hoc felix. 
Voc. ö felix. 


Abl. felice or felici 


ces & hæc felicia 


Voc. ö. felices, & 0.fe- 
YE Reds: 5: 


—— 


Ch the highe 
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Sing, Plur. 77 
No. hic & hæc triſtis Nom. hi & hæ triſtes 
Xe hoc triſte & hæc triſtia 
Gen. triſtis en. triſtium | 


Dat. Abl. triſt: Dat. Abl. triſtibus 
Ac. hunc & hanc tri- Ac, hos & has triſtes, 


ſtem, & hoc triſte | & hæc triſtia 
Voc, 6 triſtis & © Voc. & triſtes, & 6 
triſte . 


1 There be 1 another ſort which have in 
the nominative caſe three terminations and 
three articles, as hic acer, hic & hæc acris, 


hoc acre. In like manner be declined eque- 


ſter, volucer, and ſome few others, being 
in all other caſes like the e ir 4 
going. 

Compariſons of Nouns. 


ADiectives, whoſe ſignification may in- 
creaſe or be diminiſhed, . may _ 
compariſon, whereof there be two deg 


above the poſitive word itſelf, The Jt Coo 
rative, ſuperlative.” . 
The poſitive fignifieth the thing itſelf | 


without co comparing, as durus hard. 


The comparative exceedeth. his olive: 
in ſignification, compared with ſome other, 


as durior harder; and is formed of: the firſt: 
caſe of his poſitive that endeth in t, by. 
putting thereto or and us, as of. duri, hic 


& hæc durior,. & hoc durius : .of dulci,. 


dulcior, dulcius.. : 


The ſu eee excrederh his poſitive in 

degree, as duriſſimus hardeſt; 

and ie is formed: of the firſt caſe of his po- 

ſitive that endeth in is, by putting thereto 

fimus, as of duris. duriſſimus, dulcis dulciſ- 
ſimus. 

If the poſitive end in er tlie ſuperlative- 

is formed of the nominative caſe by. put-- 

ing to rimus, as pulcher pulcherrimus. Like 


to theſe are vetus veterrimus, maturus ma- 


turimus; but dexter dexterrimus,. and ſiniſ- 


ter,, ſiniſterior, ſiniſterrimus... 


All theſe nouns ending in lis 0 the 


_ the ſuperlative by changing is into limus, 


as humilis, fimilis,. 3 Hees agilis, 
docilis docillimus. 4 


All other nouns ending in lis db follow: 


che general rule,, as utilis utiliſſimus. 


Ot 


Accedence nn, Grammar. a «a 
Of theſe poſitives following are formed cedent, or ſpoken of before, are called 

a different ſort of ſuperlatives ; of ſuperus, relatives, as qui who or which,, 
ſupremus and ſummus; inferus, infirus Quis, and often qui, becauſe they. aſk a 
— 3 Een] extimus and. NS TOTES are cid Interrogatiyes, , : W 
8 see their com nds, ecquis, numquis. 101 
3 Some bf thels win ahe pe ſitive; and'ar Pa 1 1 


formed fre unt, . 3 © of 3 interior Declenſions of Pronouns are three.” oy "A | 
intimus, ultra ulterior ultimus, citra cite- | 
rior citimus, pridem prior Pinus, prope Ego, tu, ſui, be of the firſt. declenſion; 


ang gt thus declined. 
ior proximus. 1 5 ane 110 | + Hen WT th - "my 
Ithers from tives - without caſe, a Ft "Gin 135 . 7 1 lass 1 
uam, nequior, nequiſſimus. 333 FE N | E | 1 my. 3 | 
wang 20 Now. Acc. Nos . | 
Some alſo from no poſitive, as ocior ociſ. Gen. gs | Ge. noſtrum qt aft: il 
den, Some want the comparative, as 0. Pat. mihi Pat. Abl. nobis | 
vus noviſſimus, inclytus inclytiſſimus. Acc. Abl. me ee | 
Some the ſuperlative, as ſenex ſenior, ) 75 Voc. caret e . 0 
venis junior, adoleſcens adoleſcen ti. 1 e jl 
Some ending in us, frame their compa — Sing: 5 ns * . P 
rative as if they ended' in ens, benevolus, Nom: Vac Tu Ds Nom. e 10 
maledicus, tHaguificus magnificentior: mag Fan Ge. veſtrum or veſtet: if 
nificentiſſimus. . : Dat. tibi 3 3s Dat. eee 95 | 
Theſe following are without rule, bonus 


melior optimus, malus pejor peſſimus, Acc. Abl. te 


magnus major maximus, parvus minor mi- 8 Voc: 
nimus ; multus plurimus,. MU, plyrinks, ö Fr r ſu. wo we ſe. 


multum plus plurimum. 1 
155 ; Brom: theſe three be derived meus, . tmn, 


If a vowel come before us, it is compa- 
red with magis and maximè, as pius, magis 1 noſter, veſter, noſtras, veſtras, (which: 
are called poſſeſſives). whereof the former 


pius, maxime pius; idoneus, magis and 


maxime idoneus. Vet ſome of theſe five be declined like adjectives of three 
follow. the general, rule, 25 ade alll- terminations, except that e in the: vo- 


duiſſimus, ſtrenuus ſtrenuior, ae exi- cative caſe maketh. mi,, mea, meum; noſ-- 
e tenuis tenuior tenuiſſimus. tras, veſtras,. with · three articles, as hic & 


0 5 pn hc noſtras, & hoc noſtras or noſtrate, my 
a Pronoun. 1 4 trate. In other eaſes according to:rule;- 

A Pronoun is a part of ſpeech that land- - Theſe three, ille, iſte, ipſe, be of the 2 x 
eth for a noun ſubſtantive, either at cond declenſion, making their genitive ſin- 
preſent or before ſpoken of, as ile, he or gular in ius, their dative in i; and the for- 

that, hie this, qui Who. mer two be declined like the adjective 

There be ten pronouns, Ego, Ty ile, alius, and the third like unus before ien 

ipſe, iſte, hic, is, qui and quis beſides * of. 


compounds, egomet, tute, hiece, idem, No. ille illa illud, Gen: ih Dat. illi. 1 
quiſnam aliquis, and ſuch others. The oy No. iſte iſta iſtad, Gen. iſtius, Dar. iſb&. 
reſt ſo called, as meus, tuus, ſuus, noſter, . No; ipkpſaipſumgoen iplus,Dapipg. . 


veſter, noſtras, . veſtras,. cujus and cujas, 
are not Prouns, . / heQtives thence 1 heſe four, hic, is, qui and quis, be of 
derived. the third e making their genitive 
„f Pronouns ſuch as ſhew the thing ſingular in. jus, with 3 eb. avon e 
preſent are called att og as. ego, declined. after this manner. ö 

Ws . and e as refer- to a. ching. ante- 


1 | . ; 
1 Ent 4 TINY 


3 


* 
1 »# x & * . „ * I . A Py Ws 
; k & . , .. ſe 5 5 2 g 5 4 
REES 3 . r » * * 


| 
f 


—— — — —U p 


| 
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Sing. | Plun 4 
Non! hic hæc hoc Nom. hi hæ hæe 
Gen. hujus Gen. horum harum 
Dat. huic | | horum 
Acc. hunc hanc hoc | Dat. Abl. his 
Voc. caret Acc. hos has hæc. 
Ab. hoc hac hoc | Voc: cer. 


Of iſte and hic is "compouniy® iſtic, 


iſtæc, iſtoc or iſtuc. Acc. inftune, iſtanc, 
iſtoc or iſtuc. Abl. 19585 iſtac, iſtoc, 15 


iſtæc 20 
Nom. is ea d INom. ii e cæa 
Gen. eorum earum 
| eorum | 


— —— — — — — — . 


tives, cujus euja cujum, WI 
& hæc e and hoc cujate, of what na- 


Pat. Abl. iis or eis 
Acc. eos eas ea 
I Voc. caret. 


Plur. 
Nom. qui quæ quæ 


L (queis 


| es nee Tos _e 
Ab. quoquaque orquilV 


OC. caret. 
In like manner, quivis, nn and qui 
cunque the Compounds. 


Sin Nom. 28 qua or quæ, quid, Gen. 
* So. qui. quiſnam, 
3 eg 


Of Quis are e made theſe pronoun adjec- 
3 and hic 


tion. 
— is defective, and thus declined, 


viſquis 4 Quoquo 
No. — * uid W Quaqua 


Of a n 


3k Verb i is a part of ſpeech, that betoken- 
eth being, as ſum J am, or doing, as 


laudo I praiſe; and is declined with mood, 


_ number and perſon. 


could. 
low; as 
n previdiſſern, I 
foreſeen. 


_ Tien be thee rege which expreſs the 
CINE ; 


.or 


| nds i 


not perfectly P 
perfectly paſt, as 2 1 have praiſed. 


bad praiſed. 
n een 


|Quoquo : 


Fund * * mogds which ER the 


manner of doing; N 


imperative. ch pong or fu 
the infinitive, 


The indicative mood heren 0 or dae 
eth, as 1 


The imperative bidderh or D 
lung praiſe thou. -- 5 N 

e potential or ſy ve. is 3 

with thele” ſigns, may on. might, Would, 

; Or without them as tha in- 

80 before or fol- 


laudem, 1＋ 5 dan praiſe. 
Caviſſem, 
bad brwared if I had 


Cum laudarem waa | praiſe 
The infinitive is engliſhed wich ts 


ſign to, as laudare to praiſe, 


Tens. 


dicative, if a conj 


time of doing eee Op Ib 
terit or paſt, and d the ann. 1 5 

The preſent tenſe ff eth. of the ame 
that now is, as laudo . 

The Perterit 


lech Fuse time 
a hodebem I praiſed or 


did praiſe. | 
: nech ſpeaketh of the time 


The pete 


The pxeterpluperiect ſpeaketh of the time 


more than perfectiy paſt, 48 laudaveram [ 
The future teuſe ſpeaketh of che time to 


5 Perſons. 
Tough all moods, except the e 

tive, there be three perſons in both 
numbers, as, Sing. Laudo I praiſe, laudas 
thou praiſeſt, laudat he praiſeth; plur. 
Laudamus we praiſe, laudatis ye praiſe, 
laudant they praiſe, Except ſome verbs 
which are declined or formed in the third 


perſon only, and Pen, helene hem "this 
lign, it, as tædit it irketh, oportet it beho- 
veth, and are called imperſonals. 
The verb which betokeneth being, is 
properly the verb ſum only, Which is t there- 
fore called a verb ſubſtantive, 2 e 
after this manner. | 


— 


Ia. 


Pret.| I Was. 


imp. am, eras, erat, — 
5 T have been. 
wh. Mes ui, füiſti, fuit, Plar. W 1 
fuerunt or fue. 7 
Pret. Fust foerss, den, Pl dec 
plup.] fueratis, fuerant. 1 


mr I ſhall or will be. 


el Ero,erts et Pl. Tas wr | 


ep] Sis, es, | Ne, Ele, 
5 as $ 
| WL 
Pref. | p ean Be. 
ling. Sim, ſis, fit, Pl. i fri ſint. B 


I might or could be. 
5 Preter. oy or ſorem es, et, Pl. eſſemus, 


Vitis, eſte, ee 
ente ſunto. 


| Tete 1d have been. 


Preterplup.] If 1 had been 


junction Si 
W rare hall be, er ſhall have been. 


uero, ris, rit, Pl. rimus, ritis, rint. 


Ia nitive. 


Lis Profer- Frum, e to 


71 & pret. [beea.. 
Faure. | Fore, to be hereafter, : 


te „ AS Va apulo 


efferis, efferir or Tore, : 
erim, ris, rit, Pl. rrmus, titis, rint, | 


kuiſſem es. et, Pl. emu, hte. 8 


have or had ; 


in 11 manner are  Tormed the com. 


pounds; Abſum adſum,. defum, obſum, 


præſum, proſum, poſſum; but poſſum ſome- 
thing varies after this manner. | 
Indicat. Pref. Sing. Poſſum, ' potes, Pond. 
Plur. poſſumus, poteſtis, Poſſunt. The 
other are regular, F ba 1 8 
ram, potero. 
Imperative it wants. BITE 
Potent. Pref. Poſſum, &o. Pre np or. 


ang Sum, es, ſt, Plur bes ofts ſunt, : 105 Poſſem. 


. Pref. Poſſe. Pert. bout. 


| Voices. | p 


my Verbs that betoken 1 "FP are two 
voices, the Active and the Paſfive. 

The Active ſignifieth to de, and en 
endeth 1 in o, as doceo I teach. 


99 85 


The Paſſive fignificth what bs dons. to 


one by another, and always endeth in or. 
as doceor I am taught. 
From theſe are to be excepted two forts 


*% was 


run, ſedeo I * 


cannot take or in by five, as curro 1 
py * paſ- 


he dns are alle? Depo 


Git rey, as Mer 1 f Gr neu. 
Hen as . l boaſt but Bo like 


FR 
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cFonjugations, or forms of declining,. 
known and diſtinguiſhed by their infinitive: 
mogd active, which always endeth in re. 


laudare to 


read. 


"> theſe. * oonjugations, verbs are 


declined or Ter ty by mood, tenſe, 


ter theſe exams» 


of verbs. The firſt are called Neuters, and 


; 10 "Py boch Active 1 85 liars "I 


In the ee en, alter A long, as. 
* the | d. after e long, a haber 
3 the third, after e ſhox, as leere to 


155 the fourths, alter; i long. ab audire to 


——— ũ EE ID 


7 Pref. $ 


Indicative Mood. 
Preſent Tebie, I 


2 Single, 7 (OW; 
N Thou He | Ye They 


praiſe. praiſeſt, praiſeth. aide praiſe. praiſe. 
Laudo, laudas, laudat, laudamus, laudatis, laudant, 


Habeo, habes, habet, habemus, habetis, habent. 


Lego, legis, legit, legimus, legitis, legunt. 
Audio, Audis, audit, udimus, auditis,. audiunt. 


Preter- Laudabam, JI praiſed,ordidpraiſe, 


imperfect Habebam, bas, bat, Pl. bamus, 


tenſe ſing. Legebam, | 
DORN, e batis, bank, 
Preter. Laudavi]) LT have praiſed. | 
perfect Habui 
_ tenſe mg. Legi iſ, it 7 eee 
Preter- Laudaveram oF had praiſed. 
plup erfect Habueram 
tenſe r Legeram ras, rat, 1 _ 
Audiveram > 
ws Laudabo ] bis, bir, Plur, bimus, 


Future Habebo 
tenſe ſing. Legam 
Audiam 


e Fi 

— Imperative Mood. 1 1 
Praiſe Let him Let us Praiſe Let them 
thou praiſe. praiſe ye praiſe. 


Lauda, laudet Pl. lau- Laudate, laudent, 
{laudato laudato demus laudatote. laudanto. 
Habe, Habeat. Pl. habe- Habete, Habeant, 
SS habeto. habeto. amus, hahetote. habento. 
Lege, Legat Pl. Lega- Legite, Legant. 
legito. legito mus. legitote. legunto. 


Audi, Audiat Pl. audi- Audite, Audiant, 


. Mood. 


TLaudem, laudes, laudet, Pl. laudemus, 
Preſent Habeam, | laudetis, laudent. 
tenſe ſing. Legam, {a at, Pl. amus, atis, ant, 
Audiam, CO Tr 5 . 


Preterim- Laudarem, O I might or could praiſe. 


perfect Haberem, (res, ret, Plur. remus, 


tenſe ſing Legerem, 5 retis, rent. 


Audirem, 


3 bitis, . 
es, et, Plur. emus, eris, 


"The reſt is want [ [oh in this Tenſe. 


laudito, audits, amus, audits. audiunto. | 


672 Accedence commenced Grammar. 


I might or could have ſed, 
Fuckers Tl * Fs my 


perfect Habuerim ris, rt, ku. rimus, ritis 


tenſ. ids „ , 4: Ot. 
7 Audiverim, F | 
1 had praiſed.” 

R adi, „ 
ſing. with Habuiſſem, C ſes, ſet, Plur. ſemus, 
a Conſunc-Legiſſem, > ſetis, ſent. 
tion, bi Audiviſſem, w - „ 

If J ſhall E or hall have fe 


Laudavero, ) | 
Fane - Habuero, ris, nit. Plur. rimus, ri- 


tenſ: ling, Legero, CW 1 s tis, rint, 
81 Audivero, i eo gore OE (fo | 

1 Iofinitive Mood. nt. 

Preſent Laudare j F Praiſe. 


and Pre- Habere, (1 
terimper- Legere 5 1 es 
fect tenſe. Audire,.} 


Preterper · Laudaviſſe, ) 


fect & Pre- Habuiſſe, To ban e g 


terpluper- Legiſſe, or had) Read. 
fect tenſe. Audiviſſe; al [ Heard. 
verbs of the third FOIL A irregular 
in ſome Tenſes of the Active Voice. 
Indicative Mood. | 
Preſent Tenſe ſingular. 


Volo, vis, at 'f Volumus, vultis, volunt. 
Nolo, ——— ; Males ela. 


W mavis, Mal ur f mayultis 


1 2 Mayult (che. malunt. 
| vet and 1Cyl 
15 Malui. . 
Volo a and Malo want the rene Mood 
| Imperative, 17 
; Noli, [7 i Nolite, 
Sing; Nola: Plur Nolitote. 
| Potential. 
Preſent Vim, 


Nolim, bs, it, Pl. imus, itis, int. 


tenſe * Malim 
| * 


Preterim- Vellem, 5 
tenſe ſing. Mallem, 3 | ; an 
ag * Inflnic ve. | 
| 5 . Velle, b 
Bren} Nolle, 
ID Malle. 


Indicat. Preſ. Edo, * or es, 
eſt Plur. Editis, or eſtis. 

Imper. Ede or es, edito or eſto. Edat, 
edito or eſto. Flur. Edits eſto, editote 
eſtote. 

Poten. Preterimperfect Tenſe, oy 
or eſſem. 

Infinit. Edere or eſſe, 


ver. of che fourth 8 — fin 


in ſome Tenſes Active. 


AR -commenced Grammar, 


and queo with his compound Ne- 


ard 6 . : 4 
— ; . A 
* . 


renne . 
Be thou Let im be Let us be Be ye Let them be 


praiſed. praiſed. praiſed. praiſed. praiſed; 
Laudare, laudetur, Pl. lau- hudamini, en 
f laudator. laudator. demur. laudaminor, laudan- 
tor. 
3 Fut been Pl. babe⸗ habemini, habeantur. 
habefor. habetor. amur, habeminor, habentor, 


edit or R Legere, legatur, Pl. lega- legimini, Tegatiae, 


legitor- legitor. mur. legiminor. legunter. 
Audire, audlatur; Pl. audi- audimini, audiantur, 


auditor, auditor, amur. audiminot. audiuntor. 
3 1 may er can be prak- 
Lauder, eris or ere, * Plur. emu, 
Preſent Habear, mini, entur, 
Ig. Legar, 7 or ares aturs bs Fur, Mn 
PE. Ou neee eee rue 
— 3 


o, 
E* neo, make eunt and queunt in the 
indicative preſent, and in their pre- 


E rimperſet ibam and quibam, their future z 


ibo and quibo. 


Imperat. I, ito. Eat i Plur, Eamus, 
ite, itote. Eant, eunto. 


Potent. Eam, Irem, &c. 


The forming of the Paſlive Vaice, 6s 
Indicative. CD png 


ſamur, amini, antur. - 
emur, emini, entur. 
imur, imini, untur. 
N db iuntur. 


| Twas praiſed, 
: 8 bare, . Plur. 
bamur, r _ 


abeor, eris or ere, etur, | 3 
Legor, eris or ere, itur, & 
N ogy or ire, itur,| 


Pre ki: Lad W e 

perfect Habebar, 
tenſe ſin 8 Legebar, 
1 Audiebar, 


Note that the * val hath no 


Preterperfect, nor the Tea derived . 


thence in any Mood. 


I ſhall or will be 1 
3 Liudabor, beris or bere, bitur, Plur. 
Future Habebor, J bimur, bimini, buntur, 
tenſe fing. Legar, ? eris or ere, etur, Pl. emur, 


- Audiar, emini, entur, 
= Vol I. 


5 0 7 ; ; 


 Vabs 1 in fore Fenſes rate. 
Jor, editor, or eſtur: The reſt is regu 


lar. 


The verb Fio, is partly of the third, and 


partly of the fourth conjugation, and "hath 


only the infinitive of the paſſive form. 
indices. Pref. Sing. Fio, fis, fit, Plur. 

a fitis, fiunt. Preterimperfect, Fie- 

bam. Freterperfect it wants. Future Fi- 


dam, &c. 


Imperat. Fi, fito. Phur. fire, firote, fiant, 
fiunto, | _— 
Poten. Pref. Fi iam, cc. Proterimpere 
fect. Fierem. n | 
Infinit. Fier. 5 
Alſo this verb Fate; 18 W or | 
ſhorrened | in ſome. tenſes; both active 
way G eee as F ers, 8 70 for me terit, 


gf * HOG ee e | Indiat 


7 


— — —ͤ - —— 
* 


— — 


f 
? 


674 Accedence commenced Grammar.” 
Indicat. Pref. Sing. Fero, fers, fert. plu. 


N. Tuli. 
Imperat. Fer ferto, &c. pl. Ferte fer- 
doe. 
Potent. Preterimperſect, Ferrem, ker. 
Infinit. Ferre. | 


Paſſive... 


Indic. Pref. Sn: Feror ferris or ferre, 

fertur, &c. 5 
Imperat. Sing. F erre, RE Kc. 15 
Potent. Preterimperfect, Ferror. 
Infinit. Ferri. 


Of Gerunds and Supines. 
Tiere be alſo belonging to the infinitive 


mood of all verbs certain voices called 


gerunds and ſupines both of the active and 
paſſive ſignification. 

The firſt gerund in di, as Laudandi of 
prailing-or of- being praiſed. The ſecond 
in do, as Laudando in praiſing or in being 
praiſed... The third in dum, as Laudan- 
dum to 10 or to be praiſed. 

Note t 

the gerunds end ſometimes in undi, do, 
dum, as dicendi or dicundj : But from Eo 


always eundi, except in the compound am- 


biendi. 


Supines are two. The firſt. ſignifieth 


Actively, as laudatum to praiſe; the latter 
paſſively, as laudatu to be praiſed. Note 
that moſt neuters of the ſecond conjuga- 


tion, and volo, nolo, malo, with many 


other verbs, have no ſupine: 


verbs of the four conjugations irregular in 


the preterperfect tenſe or ſupines. 


VErbs of the firſt conjugatien form their 
preterperfe& tenſe in avi, ſupine in 
atum; as. Laudd.laudavi laudatum. 


Except 


Poto potavi potatum or potum; neco 


necavi necatum. or nectum. 


Domo, tono, ſono, crepo, veto, cubo: 


form ui, itum, as cubui cubitum; but ſe- 
eui ſectum, frieui fridtum, mico micui: 
yet ſome of theſe are found regular in tlie 
preterperfect tenſe or ſupine, eſpecially 
compounded as increpavit,. Ciſcreparit, di- 


at in the two latter conjugations, 


micavit, ſonatum, dimicatum; intonatums 
infricatum, and the lie. 

Plico and his compounds form ui or 
avi, as explicui explicavi, explicitum or 
explicatum; except ſupplico, and ſuch as 


are compounded with a noun, as duplico : 


multiplico in avi only. 
But Lavo lavi lautum lotum or r lavatum, 


| Juvo juvi, adjuvo adjuvi adjutum. 


Do dedi datum, Sto, fteti ſtatum, in the 
compounds, ſtiti, ſtitum and ſometimes 
ſtatum, 48 Præſto Præſtiti rr md 


præſtatum. 


VE tbs of the ſecond both ugation Sm 
their preterperfect tenſe in ui, their ſu- 
pine in itum, as habeo habui habitum. ' 
Some are regular in their preterperfect 
tenſe, but not in their ſupinès, as doceo 
docui doctum, miſceo miſcui miſtum, te- 
neo tenui tentum, torreo torrui taſtum, cen: 
ſeo cenſui cenſum, pareo patui Pn, Ca- 
reo 8 caſſum and Eben l < ER 
Others are irregular bot - 
fect tenſe and Wilde, as jubeo Pen 5 
ſum, ſorbeo ſorbui ſorpſi ſorprur, mulceo 
mulſi mulſum, luceo luk i. 

Deo in di, as ſedeo ſedi ſeſſum, video 
vidi viſum, prandeo prandi ꝑranſum. And: 
ſome in ſi, as ſuadeo ſuaſi ſuaſum, rideo. 
riſi rifum, ardeo arſi arſum. Four double 
their firſt letters, as Pendeo pependi pen- 
ſum, mordeo momordi morſum, ſpondeo 


ſpopondi ſponſum, tondeo totondi tonſum; 


but not in ; TAE! A e as ine 


** 


——4 ws 4 mulxi 5 Bb augeo pr] 
auctum, indulgeo indulſi mem 9 
frixi, lugeo luxi. a | 

Teo: leo and neo, nevi, vieo vievi vie- 


tum: But cieo cievi citum, deleo delevi 


deletum, fleo flevi fletum, compleo com- 
plevi completum; as alſo the compounds 
of oleo, except redoleg and fuboleo; but 
adolevi adultum, neo nevi netum, but 
maneo manſi, torque torfi tortum, hæreo 
bei.. | 
Veo in vi, as 1 — fervi, but- deferveo 
deferbui, conniveo connivi and connixtz 
movi motum, vovi votum, cavi cautum, 
taxi fautum. 


The 


— 


PHE third « e denne that r 
terperfect tenſe, by changing O of the 
preſent me into I: the ſupine without 
certain rule, as lego legi lectum, bibo bibi 
bibitum, lambo lambi, ſcabo ſcabi, ico ici 
ictum, mando mandi manſum, pando pan- 


di paſſum, edo edi eſum or eſtum, in like 


manner comedo, the other compounds eſum 
only; rudo rudi, fallo ſalli ſalſum, pſallo 


pſalli, emo, emi emptum, viſo viſi viſum, 


verto verti verſum, ſolvo folvi ſolutum, 
volvo volxi volutum, exuo exui exutum, 


but ruo rui ruitum, in compound rutum, 


as derui derutum; ingruo, metuo metui.. 


Others are irregular both in preterperfect 


tenſe and ſu . 17 
In bo, Fes ſcripſi ſcriptum, nubo nuphi - 
nup! im, cumbo cubui cubitum. oy 


n co, vinco vici victum, dico dixi dic- 


tum; in like manner duco, parco a 
and parſi parſum and parcitum, 

In do, dee three loſe n, findo, fidi fiſ⸗ 

ſum, ſcindo ſcidi ſciſſum, fundo fudi fuſum. 
Theſe following, vado, rado, l=do, ludo, | 
divido, trudo, claudd, plaudo, rodo, 1 
and ſum, as roſi roſum, but cedo ceſſi ceſ- 
ſum. The reſt double their firſt letter in 


the preterperfect tenſe, but not compound- 


ed, as tundo tutudi tunſum, contundo con- 
tudi contuſum, and ſo 1 in other compe nds. 
Pendo pependi penſum, dependo dependi, 


tendo tetendi tenſum and tentum, contendo, 


contendi pedo di peditum, cado cecidi 
caſum, ock 0. 1 recidi recaſum. The 
other compounds. have no, ſupine. Cxdo ce- 
cidi cæſum, occido occidi occiſum. To theſe 
add all the compounds of do in this conjuga- 


tion, addo, credo, edo, dedo, reddo, perdo, 


abdo, obdo, condo, ers trado, prodo, 
vendo vendidi venditum, except the double 
compound, obſcondo obſcondi, @_ 
In go, ago egi actum, dego degi, ſata- 
go ſategi, frango fregi fractum, pango to 
Join pegi pactum, pango to ſing panxi, 
ango anxi, jungo junxi junctum; but 
theſe five, fingo mingo pingo ſtringo 


ringo loſe n in their ſupines, as finxi fictum, 


ningo, ninxi, figo fixi fixum, rego rexi rec- 
tum; diligo, negligo, intelligo, lexi lectum, 
ſpargo ſparſi ſparſum. . Theſe double their 


firſt letter, tango tetigi tactum, but not in 


enced - Grammar. 5 675. 


his compounds, as contingo contigi, argo 


to bargain pepigi pactum, pungo and re. 
pungo  pupugi and punxi punctum, the 


other compounds punxi only, 


Ho in xi, traho crari tractum, veho 


vexi vectum. 


In lo, vello velli wal walk kar b 283g colo 


colui cultum; excello, præcello, cellui cel- 
ſum; alo alui alitum altum. The reſt, not 


: compounded, double their firſt letter, Fal- 
lo fefelli falſum, refello refelli, pello pepuli | 


pulſum, compello compuli, 5.35 ceculi, 


percello perculi perculſi perculſum. 
In mo, vomo vomui vomitum, tremo 


tremui, premo preſſum, como, pre- 
mo, demo, ſumo, after the lame manner, 
as ay" ſi, ſumptum. 


Tos: nne Rei um, ſterno firavi fira- 


La ſperno ſprevi ſpretum, lino, levi lini 
and livi litum, cerno crevi cretum, temnd _ 
tempſi, contemno contempſi contemptum, 


Se genui genitum, pono poſitum, cano 


tum. 5 


Kalptuiny che neſt in ui, ſtrepo ee 


In quo, linquo liqui, relinquo reliqui e- 


lum, coquo coxi coctum. 


In ro, verro verri and verſ nerf ſero | 


to ſow ſevi ſatum, in compound, ſitum, as 
inſero inſitum; ſero of another ſignification 
moſt uſed in his compounds, Aſſero, con- 


ſero, deſero, exero, ſerui, ſertum, uro uſi 
uſtum, gero geſſi geſtum, quzro quæſivi 
quæſitum, tero trivi tritum, curro excurro, 
præcurro, cucurri curſum, the other com- 


pounds double not, as concurro concurri. 


In ſo, accerſo, - arceſſo, inceſſo, laceſſo, 
ivi itum, capeſſo both i and ivi, pinſo Pin- 


ſui piſtum and pinſitum. 
In ſco, paſco pavi paſtum; compeſco, 
diſpeſco, ui; poſco popoſci, 8 didici. 


quiniſco quexi, noſco novi notum, but ag- 


noſco agnitum, cognoſco cognitum.  _ 
In to, ſiſto ſtiti ſtatum, flecto flexi flex- 


um, pecto pexui pexi pexum and pecti· 


tum, necto nexui nexi nexum, plecto lexi 

plexum, ſterto ſtertui, meto meſſui meſſum, 

mitto miſi miſſum, peto petivi petitury, 
In vo, vivo vx, men 


. b "4-48 & _ $2602. 
» OF 2 o * 2 > 
- 1 * T * * 


Wini cantum, concino concinuo en. : 


In Po, rumpo rupi ruptum, lage . 


—— 
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| In xo, texo texui textum, nene 
nexum. 

In cio, facio feci factum, jacio jech jae- 
tum, lacio lexi lectum, fpecio ſpexi ſpec- 


tum, with their compounds, bur « elicio eli- 
cui elicitum. 0 


In dio, fodio fodi foſſum. 
In gio, fugio fugi fugitum. 
In Pio, capio _ captumn, rapio rapui 


fapivi ſapitum. N 


In rio, pario peperi partum. 


In tio, quatio quaſfi quaſſum, ods - 


concuſſi concuſſum. 
In uo, pluo plui 


luvj plutum, ſtruo 
Aruxi ſtructum, fluo 33 


xi fluxum. 
| Tk fourth conjugation formeth the 


2 Venio veni ventum, comperio, 
reperio reperi repertum, cambio, campſi 
eampſum, ſepio ſepſi ſeptum, ſuroio ſarſi 
fartum, fulceo fulſi fultum, ſentio ſenſi 
enſum, haurio haufi hauſtum, fancio ſanxi 
ſanctum ſancitum, vincio vinxi vinctum, 
falio ſalui ſaltum, in compound ſultum, as 
deſilio deſilui deſultum, amicio amicui a- 


mictum, aperio, operio perui pertum, Veneo 


venivi venum, fingultivi 1 r. 
* ne ZE 


Of Verbs 3 


Heſe Verbs compounded change a into 


* e throughout, Damno, lacto, ſacro, 


atro, ſcando, fpar o, as conſpergo con- 
Pert conſperfum. a * 

Theſe fallowing ct 
Into i, and ſome of them their ſupines in- 
to e, habeo, lateo, falio, ftatuo, c 


cano, quæro, cædo, tango, egeo, teneo, ta- 


ceo, ſapio, rapio,. placeo, difpliceo, diſplicui 
diſplicitum; except, complaceo perplaceo 


poſthabeo. 
S .calpo, calco, ſalto, change a into u, as 


exculpo; claudo quatio lavo loſe a, as ex- 


cludo, excutio, eluo. 
Theſe following change their firſt vowel 


into i, but not in the preterperfect tenſe, 


and ſometimes à into e in the ſupine, emo, 
; tdeo, rego, frango, capio, jacio, lacio, ſpe- 


K e tenſe 1 in _ the ſypine in 


memini, 


Preterir 
fallo, arceo, tracto, partio, farcio, carpo, 


o, lædo, 


Inque inqu 
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preſſum, conjicio conjeci conjectum, pan 
in two only, 21 impingo : Ago 


cio, premo, as comprimo compreſſi angs/ 
_ but perago, fatago, circumago, 'degg 


: Facio with a * 
only, not in other com 
_ : Lego in theſe only, 
intel o, negligo, el reſt not, 

olf Verbe „Desde. | 
Frbs called Inceptives end in foo 
| borrow their preterperfect _ from 


the verb whereof they are derived, as te- 


190 tepul from tepeo, ingemiſco ing 
rom ingemo; as alfo theſe verbs, cerno 


to ſee, vidi from video, ſido ſedi from ſe⸗ 
deo, fire full Keen txilo dür ef u, In the 
fi by latum, tollo fuſtuli foblatum from : 


ſu 

Theſe want thi perfect Was, : 
Verbs WES | 4 et as ad | % 
iſco, as fatiſco; in Pertha, 
ends: thefe aifo, ney. ay ferio, 
85 pollea, nideo, have no eee 
tenſe. | 


Contrary, thefe four, Od, © 


cepi, novi 
are found in the preterperfeft 
tenſe only, and the tenſes 1 5 as: Ocli, 
oderam, oderim, odiſſe, except "memini, 


which hath memento mementote in the | im- 


tive. 

Others are defective both in terſe and 
Mg as Alo, ais, ait, Plur. aiunt. The 
erfect aiebam is intire. Imperative, 
ai. Potential, aias, aiat. Plur. aiamus, aiant. 
Aufm, for auſus fim, auſis, aulit, Plur. 6 


auſint. 
2 ange their firſt vowel | 


Salveo, falvebis, falve fatvcto; a 
falvetote, falvere. F 

Ave aveta, avete avetote. 

_ Faxo, faxis, faxit, faxint.. 

Quæſo, Plur. quæſumus. 3 

Init, infiunt. ; 18 

Inquio or inquam, inquis Want Bur” in- 
quiunt. Inquiebat, Cic. Topic. inquiſti, in- 
. F uture, inquies, inquiet, Imperat, 
uito. Potent... Inquiat.” 

Dor the firſt perfon paſſive of do, and 
and for before farris or farre in the indica- 


tive, are not red, d. nor Ld or fer i in the Po 
en 


of 


Ace de 


of a Parti beißt. 


| Participle is a of f ech, partak- 
A a Paco ras. it is 

in voice, tenſe, and ſignification, 
and ind with . noun. adjective u wer of 
declining. 


Participles are either of the active or 
paſſive voice. 
reſis 


Of the active two. One of the 
tenſe ending in ans, or ens, as laudans 
praiſing, habens, legens, audiens, and is 
declined like fœœlix, as hic hæc & hoc ha- 
bens, Gen. habentis, Dat. habenti, &c. 
Docens docentis, &c. But from eo, euns, 
and in the compounds iens euntis, excep 
ambiens ambientis. Note that ſome verbs 
otherwiſe defective, have this participle, as 
aiens, inquiens. 

The other of the future tenſe is moſt 


commonly formed of the firſt. ſupine, by 


changing m into rus, as of laudatum bord 
Aare ip praiſe oY aboyt. tp. praiſe, habi 
turus, lecturus, ayditurus ; but we 
not regularly forma. as of ectum ſecatu- 
rus, of jutum juvaturus, ſonitum ſonitu- 
rus, m pariturus, argutum gu yk 
2 * 1 of ſum, ies fl is, as 
alſo the other two partici owin are 
declined like bonus. p I 
| This participle, with the verb Saw, af. 


fordeth a ſecond future in the active voice, 


as laudaturus ſum, es, eſt, &c. as alſo the 
_ of the infinitive, as laudaturum eſſe 
| 2 of the paſſive voice are allo 

wa, one uf the preter perfect tenſe, ano 
ther. of the future. EE (31 

A participle of the P rene, © 15 
formed of the latter ſupine, by putti 1 
thereto s, as of laudatu alſed, 


nen hables. ki. lectus, auditu audi- 


tus. | 
This participle joined with the verb Sum, 


ſupplieth the want of a preterperfect and 


preterpluperfect tenſe in the indicative mood 
paſſive, and both them and the future of 
the potential; as alſo the preterperfect and 


Preterpluperfect of the infinitive, and with 
ire or fore the future; as laudatus ſum or 


fui I have been praiſed, Plur. laudati ſumus 


Ace - | commenced o Omi / 


eram or fueram, &c. 
ſum or fuerim, laudatus eſſem or fuifſem; 


from ſu ines irreg 
tior aſks, perpet 


pergiſcor ex 


POTEN * 
1 faudatus 


of fuimus we have been 


laudatus ero or fuero. Infinit. laudatum 
eſſe or fuiſſe to have or had been praiſed; 


laudatum ire or fore to de * 
_ after. 


Nor only palſives,. but ſome adtives allo 


or neuters, beſides their own preterperfect 


tenſe borrow another from this rticiple ; 
Cano coenavi and conatus ſum, Juravi and 
juratus, Potavi and potus ſum, Titubavi 
and titubatus, Careo -carui caſſus lym, 


Prandeo prandi and pranſus, Pateo patuĩ 


and paſſus ſum, Placeo placui lacitus, Su- 
eſco ſuevi ſuetus ſum, Libet Jlibuit and vr 
_ eſt, 1 licuic licitum, Pudet 

pignit Pigitum, | 
det tæduit 2 eſt, and this deponer 
Mereor merui r meritus ſumn. nord 


” 


this partici ple, Gaudeo 


iſus len r 6d 
fiſus, audeg _ ho, 
ſum. 


V = 
85 ſoleo lice 
Theſe « 


deponents alſo y this part 


a; 100 1255 2 


or pe rpeſſus, fate 
ſus, confiteor, Aimee diffeſſus, gradior 
greſſus, ingredio 8, fatiſcor Sus, 
metior menſus, utor Ufas, ordior to ſpin 
orditus, to begin orſus, nitor niſus an 
pixus, ulciſcor ultus, iraſcor iratus, oy | 
ratus, obliviſcor oblitus, fruor fructus oy 
fruitus, miſereor miſertus, 195 and tueor 
tuitus, loquor locutus, ſequor { a ex 
perior expertus, paciſcor 1 nanciſcor, 
nactus, apiſcor aptus, agipiſcor adeptus, 
queror queſtus, proficiſcor Jrofectus, ex- 
. com- 
Batus, merior "Os 


mentus, 
A articiple of the fucure paſſive | is form- 
ed of the gerund in dum, by changing m. 
into s, as of laudandum laudandus to be 
praiſed, of habendum habendus, &c.. And 
likewiſe of this participle with: the verb- 
Sum, may be formed the ſame tenſes in 
the paſſive, which were formed with the 
participle of the preterperfect tenſes, as lau- 
dandus ſum or fui, &c. | . 
Infinit. Laudandum eſſe or fore. & | 
: | 
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A 


5 een ad patrem, or joined with 


f 


Of verbs deponent come participles both 
of the active and paſſive form, as loquor 


loquens locutus locuturus loquendus; where- 


of the participle of the preter tenſe ſignifi- 


eth ſometimes both actively and paſſively, 
as dignatus, * meditatus, * * 


like. 
of an Adverb. 


| AN Adverb is a part of ſpeech joined 


with ſome other to explain its ſignifi- 
tion, as valdè probus very honeſt, benè eſt 


it is well, valde doctus very learned, bene 


mane early in the mornin 


Of adverbs, ſome be of Time, 4 as bode 


to day, cras to-morrow, &c. 
Some be of Place, as Ubi where; ibi 


there, &c. And of many other ſorts need- 
3 leſs to be here ſer down. e 


Certain adverbs alſo are compared, as as 


Dot learnedly, doRtids'doRifime, fortiter 
fortids fortiſſime, 5 222 wit 25 and 


the like. 


1 


of a Conjundton. 


joineth words and ſentences together. 


Ot Conjunctions ſome be copulatives, 5 


as & and, quoque alſo, nec neither. 
Some be disjunctive, as aut or. 
Some be caſual, as nam for, quia becaule, 
and many ſuch like. 8 


Adverbs when they govern mood and 5 


tenſe, and join ſentences together, as cum, 


| _ ur and the like, are e, to 


led conjunctions. 


Of a Prepoſitiaa.. 
Prepoſition is a part of ſpeech moſt 


commonly, either ſet before nouns in 


1 


- "called Figures of ſpeech. | 
A Conjundtion is a part of ſpeech that 


Aeccedence commences Grote, I 


any other words in Cormpalitnny, as in- 
doctus. 
Theſe ſix, di, dis, re, 1 8 am, con, are 
not read but in compoſition. . 
As adverbs having caſes after: them, may 
be called prepoſitions, ſo prepoſitions) hav- 
ing none, may be coun e w 18 


Of an Interjedtion. 


AX Interjection i is a part of ſpeech, © er. 


preſſing ſome paſſion of the mind. - 
Some be of ſorrow, as heu, hei. = 
Some be of marvelling, as ag 
Some of diſdaining, as vah. 
Some of praiſing, as euge. 
Some of e as 92 pro and 
ſuch . bas 8 


** * F< e N Q : 1 9 = 


8 of Speech. 


wort are ſometimes encreaſed or dimi- 


niſhed by a letter or ſyllable in the 
ing, middle or anne which are 


4 *. 


585 Encreaſed 
In the beginning, as Gnatus for natus, 


tetuli for tuli. Protheſis. 


In the middle, as Rettulit be Real, 
Cinctutus for Cinctus. E pentheſis. £ 
* the end, as Dicer 8 dici. | Paragoge 


In the beginning as Ruir for Eruit. As 


pheriſis. 


In the middle; as. Audiit het audivie 
dixti for dixiſti, lamna for lamina. Syn- 


co 
— end, as Conſili for conlili 5 kein ] 
for * "page. EP. E 


The 


g I 5 
* 


Aecedenee commenced Glad, 


„ 


clined and undeclined have been 


H FR pol Bee parts of pech de- 


ſpoken of ſingle, and each one by 
itſelf: Now followeth Syntaxis or Conſtru- 
ction, which is the right Joining of theſe 
parts together in a ſentence. - 


Conſtruction conſiſteth either in the agree- 
ment of werds together in number, gen- 


der, caſe and perſon, which is called con- 
cord; or the governing of one the other 
in ſuch e oF. 1 as is to follow, 


orf . 3 


HERE be Three concords or agree- 
ments. 


ſtantive. e 


The ſecond i is 28 the verb with his nomi- 


native caſe. 


The third is of the relative with his a an- 


tecedent. 


An adjective (under whick is compre- 
hended back pronoun and participle) with 


kis. ſubſtantive or ſubſtantives, a verb with 
his nominative caſe or caſes, and a relative 


with his antecedent or antecedents, agree 
all in number, and the two latter in perſon 
alſo: as Amicus certus. . Viri docti. Præ- 
ceptor prælegit, vos vero negligitis. Xe- 
nophon & Plato: fuere æquales. Vir ſapit 
qui pauca loquitur. Pater & præceptor 


veniunt. Yea though the conjunction be 
disjunctive, as as Quos neque deſidia neque 


luxuria vitiaverant. Celſus. 


ceptor, quos quæritis. But if a verb ſin- 
gular follow many nominatives, it muſt be 


applied to each of them apart, as Niſi foro 


& curiæ officium ae verecundia ſua conſli- 
terit. Val. Maxx. 

An adjective with his ſubſtantive, and a 
relative with his antecedent agree in gender 
and caſe; but the relative not in eaſe al- 
ways, being oft · times governed by other 
conſtructions: as Amicus certus in re in- 
certa cernitur. 

And if it be a participle ſerving the 
infinitive mood future, it oit-times agrees 


 Areus & calami ſunt bona. | 


Pater & præ- 


Liber quem dediſti mihi. 


The Second Part of Gra mar, commonly called Syntaxis, or 
-onſtrudtion. 


not with the fubltantive neither in . 


nor in number, as Hanc fibi rem præſidio 
ſperat futurum. Cie. Audierat non datum 


ire filio uxorem. Terent. Omnia potius: 
actum iri puto quam de provinciis. Cic. - 


But when a verb cometh between twor 
nominative caſes. not of the ſame. number, 
or a relative between two fubſtantives not 


of the ſame gender, the verb in number, 


and the relative in gender may agree witw 
either of them; as Amantium iræ amoris: 


reintegratio eſt. - Quid enim niſi vota ſuper- 


ſunt. Tuentur illum globum qui terra di- 


citur. Animal plenum rationis, quem vo- 


camus hominem. . eſt n nos 


e Pariſios dicimus. | 
The firſt is of the aiettive with his ace 


And if the nominative caſes be of ſeve- 
ral. perſons, or the ſubſtantives and ante- 
cedents of ſeveral genders, the verb ſhall 
agree with the ſecond perſon before the- 
third, and with the firſt before either; and! 
ſo ſhall the adjective or relative in their 
gender; as Ego & tu ſumus in tuto. Tu: 


& pater periclitamini. Pater & mater mor 


tui funt. Frater & ſoror quos vidiſti. 
But in things that have not life, an ad 


jective or relative of the neuter gender, 
may agree with ſubſtantives or antecedents, 


maſculine or feminine, or both together; as: 
Arcus & ca- 


lami que fregiſti. Puleritudinem, con- 


ſtantiam, ordinem in conſiliis factiſque con- 
ſervanda putat. Cic. Off. 1. In & ægri- 
tudo permiſta ſunt. Sal. 


Note that the infinitive wood: or any 


part of a ſentence may be inſtead of a no- 


minative caſe to the verb, or of a ſubſtan- 
tive to the adjective, or of an antecedent: 
to the relative, and then the adjective or 


relative ſhall:be of the neuter gender: And 
if there be more parts of à ſentence than, 
one, the verb ſhall be in the plural number; 


Diluculo ſurgere ſaluberrimum eſt. Vir 
tutem ſequi, vita eſt honeſtiſſima. Audi- 
to proconſulem in Ciliciam tendere. In: 
tempore veni, quod omnium rerum eſt pri-- 
mum. Tu multum. dormis- & ſæpe potas,, 
quæ duo ſunt corpori inimica,. 


. Some 


Diſce omnes. Virg. En. 2. for tu quiſquis 


— 


blo Accedence . is 


Sometimes alſo an adverb is put for the 


nominative caſe to a verb, and. for a ſub- Supply partem. | 
as 7 2 if both the 12 4 I ſpoken 
of one thing, which is called appoſition, 


ſtantive to an adjetive ; as Partim ſigno- 
rum ſunt combuſta. Prope centies & vicies 


erogatum eſt. Cic. verr. 4. 
Sometimes alſo agreement, whether it 


be in gender or number, is grounded on 
the ſenſe, not on the words; as Illum ſe- 
nium for illum ſenem. Iſte ſcelus for iſte 
ſceleſtus. Ter. Tranſtulit in Darchue ſu- 
am, meaning Comœdiam. Ter. Pars 
magna obligati, meaning homines. Liv. 


Im pliciti Jaqueis nudus uterque for ambo. 


Ov. Alter in alterius jactantes lumina vul- 


tus. Ovid. that is, Alter & alter. Inſpe- 


ranti ipſa refers te nobis, for mihi. Catul. 


es. Dua importuna prodigia, quos egeſtas t 
tribuno plebis conſtrictos addixerat. Cic. 


pro Seſt. Pars merſi tenuere ratem. Rhe- n 
mus cum fratre Quirino jura dabant. 


Virg. that is, Rhemus & frater Quirinus. 
Nee inde Iphitus & Tolls mecum. 


Virg. | 
Conſtruction of Subſtantives. 


Fibers of concord or agreement; the 


other part — which is Govern- 
ing, whereby one 


verneth or goeth before in conſtruction re- 
qureth, _ 
When two ſblamives come together, 


betokening divers things, whereof the for- 


mer may be an adjective in the neuter gen- 
der taken for a ſubſtantive, the latter 
(which alſo may be a pronoun) ſhall be in 
the genitive caſe ; as Facundia Ciceronis. 
Amator ſtudiorum. Ferimur per opaca 


Jocorum. Corruptus vanis rerum. Hor. 


Deſiderium tui. Pater ejus. 


Sometimes the former ſubſtantive, as 
this, word officium or - mos, 1s underſtood ; 


E Oratoris eſt, it is the part of an orator. 


_extream madneſs, Ignavi eſt, it is the 


quality of a ſlothful man. Ubi ad Diane 
veneris; templum is underſtood. Juſtiti- 


Ene prius mirer belline labotum. Virg. un- 
nene causa. en We *. Cice- 


minis. Liv. Decem annorum puer. Huyjuſ- 


undeclined, and ſignifieth needful: as Dux 


ſunt Pars. 


t of ſpeech is go- 
verned by another. is to ſay, is put 


in ſuch caſe or mood as the word that go- 


: 1 Hoc noctis. Sometimes, though 
Extremæ eſt dementiæ, it is the manner of 


ris, neque looge invidit avenæ. Hor. 


they ſhall be both of the ſame caſe; as 
Pater meus vir, amat me puerum. 

Words that ſigniſy quality, following the 
ſubftantive whereof they are ſpoken, may 
de put in the genitive or ablative caſe; as 
Puer bonz indolis, or boha indole. Some 
have a genitive only; as Ingentis rex no- 


modi — Hujus generis animal. But ge- 
nus is ſometimes in the accuſative: as Si 
hoe genus rebus non proficitur, Varr. de 
re ruſt. And the cauſe or manner of a 
8 in the ablative only; as Sum tibi na- 

22 — ＋ 72 15 0. 

us and Uſus when t ify nee 

uire an ablative ; as a Ki mihi tuo 
judicio. Viginti minis uſus eſt filio. But 
opus is ſometimes taken for an adjective 


nobis & anchor opus * 1 MD 


Conftruion of Adj eve, governing A 
SGenitive. 


ADjecs ives that Ggnify hm knvwinke, 
ignorance, remembrance, forgetfulneſs, 

and ſuck like ; as alſo certain others de- 
rived from verbs, and ending in ax, re- 
quire a gonad, as Cupidus auri. Peri- 
tus belli. Ignarus omnium. Memor 
teriti. Reus furti. Tenax een Tem- 
edax rerum. 

. Adj jectives called nouns partitive, * 
cauſe they fignify part of ſome whole quan- 
tity or number, govern the word that ſig- 
nifieth the thing parted or divided, in t 
-genitive.z as Aliquis noſtrum. Primus om- 
niunt. Aurium mollior eſt ſiniftra. Ora- 
torum eloquentiſſimus. And oft im the 
neuter gender; as Multum lucri. Id ne- 


a word ſignifying the whole, is 
read in the ſame caſe wid the partitive, as, 
Habet duos gladios quibus altero te occi- 
furum minatur, altero villicum, Plaut. for 
Quorum altero. Magnum opus habeo in 
MAKIDES þ . . ad bur 7 — 
* 


Aceedende 5 Gramr 


me autem dicebat). quædam inſtitui. Cc. 


Acad, 1. . s for * WR: 
.. 
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A Dative | 


| AP DicAtives n betoken proft or ifpro- | 


fit, likeneſs or unlikeneſs; fitneſs, plea- 
ſure, ſubmitting, or belonging to any thing, 
require a dative 5 as Labor ft  atilis torpori. 
Equalis Hectori. Idoneus bello. Jucundus 


omnibus. Parenti ſupplex. | Mihi pro- 
ium. 


have ſometimes an accuſative with a Pere 
ſition; as Homo ad nulfam Partem utilis. 
Cic. Inter ie equales. 

And ſome adjeRiyes Fgnifying likeneſs, 
unlikenefs; or relation; may have a geni- 
tive. Par hwjos- Ejus culpæ affines. Do- 
mini fimilis es. Commune animantium eſt 


conjunctionis appetitus. Alienum digni- 


tatis ejus. Cie, Fin. 1. Fuit hoc quondam 
proprium populi Romani longè a domo 


bellare. Bot proprior and proximus admit 


ſometimes an accuſative 3 as proximus 
Pompcrum — "ER 2 


Nude of Rae are put WY acer ec · 
ſative, and ſometimes in the ablative; as 


Turris alta centum pedes. Arbor lata tres 


digitos. Liber craſſus tres pollices, or 
tribus pollicibus. Sometimes in the geni- 
tive; as Areas latas pedum dentim facito. 


All words expreſſing part or parts of a 


thing, may be put in the accuſative, or 
ſometimes in the re as Saucius fron- 


tem or fronte. Dax" qudd non ſimul 
eſſes c#tera lætus. 


Ov. Os humeroſque deo ſimilis. Virg. 


Sometimes in the genitive 3 As Dubius 


mentis. 


| DO. Ablative. | 2 


ADjefive of the comparative degree 
| engliſhed with this ſign then or by, 
as dignus, indignus, præditus, contentus, 
and theſe words of price, carus, vilis, re- 
quire an ablative; as Frigidior glacie. 


Multo doctior. Uno pede altior. A 
Vor. I. 


But ſuch as betoken profit or a OY 


tives of tike Aer in the —. 


or. Nuda pedem. 


681 


honore. Virtus præditus. Sorte ſua con- 


tentus. Aſſe charum. 


3% 


But of comparatives, plus, amplius, and 


minus, may govern a genitive; aiſo a no- 
minative, or an accuſative; as Plus quin- 


quaginta hominum. Amplius duorum 
millium. Ne plus tertia pars eximatur 
3 Varro. Pzalo plus quingentos paſ- 

Ut ex ſua cujuſque parte ne minus 
.dimidium ad fratrem perveniret, Cic. Verr. 


4. And dignus, indignus, have ſometimes 


à genitive after them; as Militia eſt ope- 
- altera —_ tui. Indignus avorum. 

ö 
Aqjectives betokering plenty or want, 


will have an ablative, and ſometimes a ge- 
nitive; as Vacuus ira, of irz. Nulla epiſ- 


tola inants re aliqua. Ditiſſimus agri. Stul- 


torum plena ſunt omnia. Integer vitz, 


ſceletiſque purus.. Expers omnium. Vobis 


imme dus bb hujus eſſe moli dabitur. 


Words alſo betokening the cauſe, of 2 
form, or manner of a thing, are put after 


adjectives in the ablative caſe; 3 as Pallidus 


ira. Trepidus morte futura. 


Of Pronouns. 


EY re Barbarus. 1 


ereus differ not in conſtruction e 
nouns, except that poſſeſſion, Meus, 


Nomine 


tuus, ſuus, noſter, veſter, by a certain man- 


ner of ſpeech, are ſometimes joined to a 
ſubſtantive, which governs their primitive 


underſtood with a noun or participle in a 
genitive caſe ; as Dico mea unius opera 
rempublicam eſſe liberatam, Cic. for Mei 
unius opera. In like manner Noſtra duo- 
rum, trium, paucorum, omnium virtute; 
for noſtrum duorum, &c. Meum ſolius 


peccatum, Cic. Ex tuo ipſus animo, for 
Tui ipſius. Ex ſua cujuſque parte, Id. verr. 


2. Ne tua quidem recentia proximi Præto- 
ris veſtigia perſequi poterat. Cic. verr. PL 


Si meas præſentis preces non putas pro- 


fuiſſe, id. Pro Planc. Noſtros vidiſti flens 
tis ocellos. Ovid. 

Alſo a relative, as qui or is, ſometimes | 
anſwers to an antecedent noun or pronoun 
primitive underſtood in the poſſeſſive ; as 


Omnes laudare fortunas meas 
haberem tali ingenio preditum, * 


48. 


pe 


ul flium 
Terent. po 


| Con- 


x 


* 
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Conſtruction of Verbs. 


Verb for the moſt part govern bir 
one caſe after them, or more than one 
in a different manner * conſtruction. 


like, with a nominative and other ob. 8 
lique caſes. 155 


V Erbs that ſignify wk as Sum, caſt 
fio; and certain paſſives, as dicor, vo- 


cor, ſalutor, 1 habeor, exiſtimor, 
videor; alſo v of motion or reſt, as 


; incedo, diſcedo, ſedeo, with ſuch like, 


the latter is rather in an appoſition with. the 

former, than Ewan by the verb; as 

Tem perantia eſt virtus. 

tur poeta. A 0 quæ divum erde re- 
88 


And if eſt be an imperſonal, 


it mor 
ſometimes govern a genitive, as Uſus poetæ, 
ut moris eſt, licentia. Phædrus 1. 4. Ne- 


gavit moris eſſe Græcorum ut &c. Cic. | 


Verr. 1 


But if the Following noun hs of coding ; 
ſpoken of the for- be 


perso, or not directly 
mer, both after Sum 09 all his compounds, 


except poſſum, it ſhalt be put in the da- 


tive; as Eſt mihi domi pater. Multa N. 
tentibus defunt multa. 

And if a thing be ſpoken of, relating to 
the perſon, it may be alſo in the dative; as 
Sum tibi præſidio. Hæc res eft mihi vo- 
luptati. 
tuit. Cic. Paſtori nomen fauſtulo fuille 1 

rant 2090 


Of verbs tranſitives with an aecuſative, 


and the exceptions thereto belonging. 


Vibe 


tive, becauſe their action paſſeth forth 
on ſome perſon or thing, will have an ac- 
cuſative after them of the perſon or thing 
to whom the action is done; as Amo te. 
Vitium fuge. Deum venerare. VUſus promp- 
tos facit. Juyat me. We te. 


; Alle verbs called len may Ini — 


viam. Endymionis ſomnum dormis. 


ſonat. 
Agit letum convivam. Horat. Hoc -me ; 
of & "a ſubſtantive "IF 3 "4 latet, £ 
reor and miſereſco, 


reſce malis. Boetius. 


Horatius faluta- tive, except in theſe: ablatives feminine, 


mium ne crede colori. 
Tibi repugno. 


Quorum alteri capitoni cognomen 


| accuſative. 


active or deponent, called trank- 


cation with a 


ccuſative of their own ſignification ; as © 
Duram ſervit ſervitutem. Longam' ire 
Pa- 


ſtillos Rufillus olet. 
Cum glaucum ſaltaſſet. Patert. 


Ts ons Eu 4 


But theſe verbs, tl 
into a genitive 1 
as miſerere mei, e into à dative: 
Huic miſereor. Sen. Dilige bonos,, * 
ont” wp 2 21 
'Reminiſcor, obliviſcor, - recorder, and 


| memini, ſometimes alſo require à Genitive; 


will have a nominative caſe after them, as - as Datz fidei reminiſcitur. Memini tui. 
they have before them, becauſe: both caſes 
belong to the ſame perſon: or thing. and accuſative ; as Recordor pueritiam. 


Sometime retain the 
Om- 


Obliviſcor carminis. 


Ipbeſe imperſonals alſo, intereſt and 16. 
fert, ſignifying to concern, require a geni - 


Mea, tua, ſua, noſtra, veſtra, cuja. And 
the meaſure of is often 


added in theſe genitives, magni, parvi, 


tanti, quanti, with aging 8 as In- 


tereſt omnium rectè Tua 9 te · 
ipſum noſſe. Veſtra parvi Wien 5 

But verbs of pr ting or diſproſiting, 
believing, pleaſing, obeying, bn ng or- 

being angry with, paſs into a dative ; as 
non potes mihi commodare nec incommo- 
dare. Placeo omnibus. Crede mihi. Ni- 
Pareo parentibus. 
Adoleſcenti nihil eſt quod 
ſuccenſeat. But of the firft and third ſort, 
Juvo, adjuvo, lædo, offendo, retain an ac- 
cuſative. 


Laſtly, theſe tranſiti ſtives, fungor, 1 | 


utor, potior, and verbs betokening want, 

fs direct into an ablative. Fungitur of- 
ficio. Aliena frui inſania. Utere Fire tua. 
But fungor, fruor, utor, had anciently an 
Verbs of want, and potior, 
may have alſo a genitive. . Pecuniz indi- 
get. Quaſi tu Hujus indigeas Patris. 


tior urbe, or urbis. 


Sometimes; a 8 of the ſame Genifi- 

ingle verb, may have the 
caſe of the verb after it; as Id o do, 
that is to ſay, id ago. Idne eſtis authores 
mihi? for id ſuadetis. Quid me vobis 


tactio 


Nec vox hominem 


N 


b utter Mi. 


| nis quæ curant ſenes meminerunt. Plaut. 


* 


* 


\ 
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| The Accuſitive vith a Genitive. 57 


Ele therto of tranſitives g wrong their 

accuſatiye, or other c lingle and 
direct conſtruction: now. of den as may 
have after them .more caſes than one in 
conſtruction direct and oblique, that is to 


fay, with an accuſative, ee dative, 


15 ar eng * Pant "rags coal "PBFA - 
er ing, buying or llir 
eee 
tive ening the value „ flocci, 
mhili, pili, haus, and the ng after verbs 
of eſteeming: Tanti, quanti, pluris, mi- 
noris, and uch like, put without a ſubſtan : 
tive, after verbs of buying -or ſelling z as 
Non hujus te æſtimo. illum Rocci 
pendo. Mqui boni hoc facio er .conſulo. 
Quanti mercatus es hunc e Pluris 
quam vellem. 

But the word of W is 


1 
* 5 +41 EI Is 7 5 5 


the ablative; as Parvi or parv 29 Hue 
probitatem. And the word of price moſt 


uſually; as Teruncio eum 1 emerim. 
And particularly in theſe adjectives, Vili, 
paulo, . minimo, magno, nimio, -plurimo, 
duplo, put without a ſubſtantive, as Vili, 
vendo triticum.. Redimite captum 2 
ueas minimo. And ſometimes . 1 
or minoris. Nam à Cælio propinqui mi- 


nore centeſſimis nummum movere non poſ- conducunt. In hæc ſtudia incut n * e. 


„ ſunt. Cic. Att. I. 1. But verbs neuter or 
paſſive have only the oblique caſes after 
them; as Tanti eris aliis, quanti tibi fueris. 
Pudor parvi penditur. Which is alſo o 
be obſerved in the following rule: 


* 


And this neuter valeo l the 


word of value in the accuſative; as De- 


e dicti quod denos 8 valebant. 
arte ates N 
Verbs of admoniſhing,, neue ing con- 
demning, - acquitting, will have, beſides 
their accuſative, a; genitive of the crime, 
or penalty, or thing; as Admonuit me er- 
rati. Accuſas me furti? Vatem ſceleris 
damnat. Furem dupli condemnavit. And 
ſometimes an ablative with a prepoſition, 
or without; as Condemnabo eodem ego te 
crimine. Accuſas furti, an ſtopri, an utro- 


*% 


have 'a geni- t 


navit. Ge. 8 
Alſo theſe i im nperſonals, dee tedet, 


- - miſeret, miſereſcit, pudet, piget, to their 


_ accuſative will have a genitive, either of 
the perſon, or of the thing ; 


"oy ee 6. 
"i Accuſarive ik a Dede. 5 


Vie of giving or reſtoring, 3 85 
or paying, commanding or ſhewing. 


| truſting or threatning, add to their accu- 
ſative a dative of the 1 
multis nimium dedit. Hzc- tibi promitto. 
Es alienum mihi numerayit. Frumen- 
tum imperat civitatibus. 
cas, videto. Hoc tibi ſuadeo. Tibi or ad 
te ſeribo. Pecuniam omnem tibi redo. 
Utrique mortem minatus eſt. * 

To theſe add verbs active „ 
with theſe prepoſitions, præ, ad, ab, con, 
de, ex. ante, ſub, poſt. ob, in and inter; 
as Præcipio hoc tibi. Admovit urbi exer- 
citum. Collegæ ſuo im perium „ 
Sic parvis componere magna ſolebam. 

. Neuters have a dative only; as Meis ma- 


joribus virtute preluxi. But ſome; com- 


unded with praz and ante may have an 
eee 3 20 Procftat. ingenio alius alium. 
Multos anteit ſapientia. Others with a 
prepoſition; as Quæ ad ventris victum 


Cic. 
Alfo all verbs aftives been agqui- 


dition, likening or relation, commonly eng- 


liſned with to or for, have to 8 10 
| ſative a dative of the on; as Maj 
laudem ſibi peperit. Huic habeo n 
Se illis æquarunt. Expedi, mihi hoc hegoti- 

um: but mihi tibi ſibi, ſometimes are added 


for dune the ſenſe not requiring; as 
i jugulat gladio. Terent. Neu- 
ters a dative only; as Non omnibus dor- 


Suo hunc ſi 
mio. Libet mihi. Tibi licet. 


Sometimes a verb tranſitive will 13 is 
to his accuſative a double dative, one of 
ek perſon, another of the thing; as Do 


tibi veſtem pignori. - Verto hoc tidi vitio. 
hath tu tibi landi duces. = 


— 


and accuſavit, or dam 


as Noſtri noſ- 
met poenitet. Urbis me e, Aren 


fon ;/ as Fortuna 


Quod & cui di- 


ibi. 1 


pe — 


. 


———— . —x—ßꝛ; rr ” 


— 


V 


tives, one of the perſon, another of the 
thing; as Rogo te pecuniam. Doceo te 
Quod te N hortor. In- 


a matter, or manner of doing; and 
neuters the ablative only; as Ferit eum 
gladio. Taceo metu. Malis gaudet alienis. 
Summa eloquentia cauſam egit. 
lium ſaxo quadrato fubſtructum eſt. Tuo 
confilio nitor. Veſcor pane. Affluis opi- 
Sometimes with a 


prepoſition of the manner; as Summa cum 
humanitate me tractavit. | 


684 


literas. 
duit ſe calceos. 


A double Accu ifive. 


Erbs of- aſking, teaching, arraying, 


and concealing, will have two accuſa- 


oc me celabas. 


And being paſliyes, they retain one ac- 


cuſative of the thing, as Sumtumque re- 


cingitur anguem. One. Met. 4. Induitur 
togam. Mart. 


But verbs of arraying ſometimes change 


An Accuſative with an Ablative. 
Erbs tranſitive may have to their accu- 


bus. 


the one accuſative into an ablative or dativè; 
as Induo te tunica, or tibi tunicam. Inſtra- 
vit equum penula, or equo penulam. 


ſative an ablative of the inſtrument or 


Amore abundas. 


Capito- 


Verbs of endowing, imparting, depriv- W 


metu. 


Implentur veteris Bacchi. 


ing, . diſcharging, filling, emptying, and 
the hike, will have an ablative, and ſome- 
times a genitive; as Dono te hoc annulo. 
Nlurima falute te impertit. 
miliarem ſuo ſermone participavit. 
num ſervum ſui participavit conſilii. In- 
terdico tibi aqua & igni. 


Aliquem fa- 


Pater- 


Libero te hoc 


Alſo verbs of comparing or exceeding, 


fero 
vallo 


hune multis gradibus. 
eum ſuperat. 


will have an ablative of the exceſs; as Præ- 
Magno inter- 


After all manner of verbs, the word ſig- 


3 nifying any part of a thing, may be put in 


the genitive, accuſative or ablative; as Ab- 


| ſurde facis qui angas te animi. 


mi. 


Candet dentes. 


Diſcrucior animi. 


Rubet capillos. 


animo, magis quam corpore, 


Pendet ani- 
Deſipit mentis. 


Ægrotat 


3 


* 


Sexaginta annos natus. 


ſtertis. 
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Nouns of Time and Place 1 028 Verbs. 


Nun betokening part of time, be put 


| after verbs in the ablative and ſome- 
times in the accuſative ; as Nocte vigilas, 
Nullam partem noctis requi- 


luce dormis. 
eſcit. Cic. 


Abhinc triennium ex Andro 


commigravit. Ter. Reſpondit triduo il- 
lum, ad ſummum quatriduo periturum. 


Ge. 


Or if continuance of time, in the ae- 


cuſative, ſometimes in the ablative; as 


Hyemem totam 


Imperium deponere maluerunt, 


quam id tenere punctum temporis con- 


tra religionem. Cic. 
nio, & decem menſibus. Suet. 


Imperavit trien- 
Some- 


times with a prepoſition; as Ferè in diebus 


© paucis, quibus hæc acta ſunt. Ter. Rarely 


with a genitive; as Temporis anguſti man- 
ſit concordia diſcors. Lucan.  - 


Alſo nouns betokening ſpace ere 


| places are put in the acculative, and ſome- 


times in the ablative; as Pedem hine ne 
diſceſſeris. Abeſt ab urbe quingentis milli- 


bus paſſuum. Terra marique gontibus in im- 


gnify place, and alſo pro- 
r names of * 9: places, as countries, 
E _— verbs of aig or remaining, 


peravit. 
Nouns that ſi 


5 repoſition, ſi 
or 5 w 


cafe as the prepoſition re- 


h 


gnifying to, from, in, 


quireth; as i Proficiſeos ab urbe. Vivit in 
An 3 Veni 
ut if it be the 


Galliam in Italiam. 
e proper name of a leſſer 


as of a city, town, or leſſer iſland, 


or any of theſe four, Humus, domus, mi- 
litia, bellum, with theſe ſigns, on, in or at 
before them, being of the firſt or ſecond 
declenſion, and ſingular number, they ſhall 


be put in the genitive; if of the third de- 


clenſion, or plural number, or this word 
rus, in the dative or ablative; as Vixit 
Romæ, Londini. 


Conon plurimum Cypri. vixit. Cor. Nep. 


Procumbit humi bos. 


ſimul viximus. 


Carthagine. 


Srachait Athenis. 


rure edycatus eſt. 


Ea habitabat Rhodi. 


Domi bellique 
Militavit Carthagini or 


Ruri or 


ha” 24 
. 
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1 the verb of be to a place, it 
cat be put in the e es as Eo Ro- 
mam, domum, rus. 
the ablative; as Diſceſſit Londino. 

domo. Rure eſt reverſus. 

Sometimes with a prepoſition ; as A 
Brunduſio profectus eſt, Cic. Manil. Ut 
ab Athenis in Beeotiam irem. Sulpit. a- 
pud Cic. Fam. J. 4. Cum te e ab 
domo ſeirem. Ta . 8. W 


| "Conftradtion of Paſtives, 905 
A* verb paſſive will have after it an ablative 


| Abit 


K a * 
f * 


of the doer, with the prepoſition a or 


ab before it, ſometimes without, and more 
often a dative: as Virgilius legitur a me. 
Fortes creantur fortibus. Hor. Tibi fama 
petatur. And neutro- paſſives, as Vapulo, 
veneo, liceo, exulo, 
ſame eonſtruction; as ab hoſts venire. 
Sometimes an accuſative of the thing is 
found. after a paſſive z as Coronari 8 
Hor. Epiſt. 1. Cyclopa N n for 
a egit. bam. d . 


" Conlinattion of Gerunds and, Se, 


(QErunds and ſupines will have fuch ca- 
ſes as the verb from whence they come; 

as Otium ſcribendi literas. Eo auditum 
etas. Ad conſulendum tibi. 
A gerund in di is commonly governed 
both of ſubſtantives and adjectives in man- 


ner of a genitive; as cauſa videndi. Amor 


habendi. Cupidus viſendi. Certus eundi. 
And ſometimes governeth a genitive plural i 
as illorum videndi gratia. Ter. 

Gerunds in do are uſed after verbs in 
manner of an ablative, according to for- 
mer rules, with or without a prepoſition; ; 
as Defeſſus ſum ambulando. A diſcendo 
facile deterretur. Cæſar dando, ſublevan- 
do, ignoſcendo, gloriam adeptus elt. In 
apparando conſumunt diem. 

A gerund in dum is uſed in manner of 
an accuſative after prepoſitions governing 


that cafe ; as Ad capiendum, hoſtes. Ante 


domandum i ingentes tollent animos. Virg⸗ 


Ob ron | captivos. Inter Tepe 
dum. 


Gerunds in ſignification are "ofi-tirges 


uſed as participles in dus; i Tuorum conſi- 


/ 


Aceedenes lied Grammar. 


tionem Latinam le 
pleniorem. Cic. Ad zac 


If from a place, in 


may have the 


me divitem eſſe, 


non licet eſſe tam diſertis. 


tion; as Maximo tibi 
duci evadere contigit. 


liorum, reprimendorum cauſa. Cic. Ora- 


gendis noſtris efficies 


m 

præmio ducitu. too e 

A gerund in dum joined with . | 
ſonal eſt, and - implying ſome neceflity or 
duty to do a thing, may have both the 
active and paſſive ons of the verb 
from whence it is derived; as Utendum eſt 
tate. Ov: Pacem'Trojano a rege peten- 
dum. Virg. Iterandum eadem iſta mihi. 
Cic. Serviendum eſt mihi amicis, Plura 
dirxi quim dicendum fuir. Cic. . 


Conſtrodien If verb with verd. 
Hen two verbs come to 


"Bk 

out a nominative caſe be, them, 
the latter ſhall be in the infinitive. mood; 
as Cupio diſcere. Or in the firſt ſupine 
after verbs of moving; as Eo pier min 
ſpectatum. Or in the latter with an ad- 
jective; as Turpe ft dictu. Facile factu, 

"opus eiten 


But if a caſe come between, not 


verned of the former verb, it ſhall 4 


be an accuſative before the infinitive mood ; 

as Te rediiſſe incolumem gaudeo. Malo 
quam haber. 
And this infinitive eſſe, will have 1 


after it an accuſative, or the ſame caſe 


which the former verb governs; as Expe- 
dit bonos efſe vobis. . Quo mihi commiſſd, 
non licet eſſe piam. But this accuſative 
agreeth with another underſtood before the 
infinitive; as Expedit vobis vos eſſe bonos. 
Natura beatis omnibus efle dedit. Nobis 
The ſame con- 
ſtruction may be uſed after other infinitives 
neuter or paſſive like to eſſe in ſignifica- 
oſtea & civi, & 
al. Max. 1.6. 
Sometimes a noun adjectiye or ſubſtan- 
tive governs an infinitive ; as audax omnia. 
perpeti. Dignus amari. Conſilium cepe- 
runt ex oppido profugere. Cal. Minari 


diviſoribus ratio non erat. Cic. Ferr. $413.36 


an the infinitive is put abſolute 
for the preterimperfect or preterperfect tenſes 
as tgp illud ſedulo negare factum. Ter. Gal- 
ba autem multas ſimilitudines afferre. Cic. 
* contra hæc omnia ruere, verry vitam 
er. 
Cons . 
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P govern ſuch caſes as the ond. 
from whence they come, according to 

their active or paſſive ſignification; as 
Fruiturus amicis. 
Piligendus ab omnibus. Sate ſanguine di- 
vum. Telamonè ereatus. Corpo 
tali cretus, Lucret. Nate dei. Edite re- 
ibus. Lævo ſuſpenſi loculos tabulaſque 
certo. Hor. Cenſus 


Exoſus Bella. Virg. Exoſus diis. 
Arma peroſus. Ovid. But Pertæſus bath 
an accuſative otherwiſe than the verb; as 
Pertæſus ignaviam. Semet ipſe 
Suet. To. theſe add participal adjectives 

ending in bilis of the Ove ſignification, 


and requiring like caſe after them; as Nulli 


enetrabilis aſtro lucus erat. 


3 changed into adjectives have >” 


their conſtruction by the rules of adjecti 
as Appetens vini. F ugitans litum. 
animi. W 1 2 8 Tt, TEL : 


ves, 


"oP An Ablative can abſolute. | 


TWO. . Nouns together, or a noun and ; 


pronoun with a iciple expreſt or 
vetoed, put forty, Ge hm ſay, 
neither governing nor governed of a verb, 
ſhall be put in the ablative; as Authore 
ſenatu bellum geritur. Me duce vinces. 
Czlare veniente hoſtes fugerunt. Sublato 
clamore preli wm committitur. | 


- Conflruttion of 1 


EN and ecce will have a nominative, or 

an accuſative, and ſometimes with a 

dative; En Priamus. 
ter. En habitum. 


quire a genitive; as Satis loquentiæ, ſapi- 
entiæ parum ſatis. 


proceſſit. N ejus fieri poterit. 
I 0o theſe add Ergo ſignifying the cauſe; 
as Illius ergo. Virg. Virtutis ergo. Fugæ 
atque: -formidinis ergo non abiturus, Liv. 


Others will have ſuch caſes as the nouns. 


Hm whence they come; as Minime gen- 


a 
— 


Conflinicn of Participles, 5 th 


Nunquam audita mihi. 


re mor- 


equeſtrem ſummam. 
Id. Abeundem eſt mihi. Venus orta mari. 


Gell. or ſubjunctive; Cogere 


pertæſus. Pa 


Fidens 


Ecce tibi ſtatus noſ- 
Ecce autem alterum. 
Adverbs of quantity, time, and place re- 


Alſo compounded with 
a verb; as Is rerum ſuarum ſatagit. Tunc 
temporis ubique gentium. Eo impudentiæ 


e G a 1 


illi. Canit fimiliter huic. Albanians) tive - 


Falernum te magis oppoſitis delectat. Hor. 
Adverbs axe joĩ in a ſentence to k Ve- - 
11 moods of verbs . 71 


Of time. Ubi, eee iu 
to an indicative or ſubſunctive; as Hzc ubi 
dicta dedit. Ubi nos laverimus. 'Poſt- 
quam exceſſit ex Ephebis. Cum faciam ve 
* Virg. Cum canerem reges. 1d. 

Donec while, to an Indicative. WR” 
eris fœli. Donec until, to an indicatiye 
donec oves juſſit. 


Virg. Donec ea aqua decocta ſit. Colum. 1 


Dum while, to an indicative. Dum 
ratur virgo. Dum until, to an in 
cative or ſubjunctive; as Dum redeo. Ter- 
tia dum Latio regnantem viderit Sl. 
Dum for dummodo ſo as, or to N 6 
ſubjunctive; Dum proſim tibi. 
Quoad while, to an idee 5 
pectas contubernalem. Quoad un 
a ſubjunctive. Omnia integra 
exercitus huc mittatur. 


Simulac, ſimulatque to an Infitadve' * 


ſubjunctive; as Simulac belli paciens erat, 


e adoleverit ætas. 

Ut as, to the ſame moods. Ve ha. 
bis, ita reſalutaberis. Ut ſementem feceris, 
ita & metos. Hor. Ut ſo ſoon as, to an 
indicative only: as Ut ventum eſt in urbem. 

Quvaſi, tanquam, perinde, ac fi, to a ſub- 
junctive only; as Quaſi non norimus nos 


inter nos. Tanquam feceris ipſe aliquid. 


Ne of forbidding, to an imperative or 
ſubjunctive; as Ne ſævi. Ne metuas. 


Certain adverbs of quantity, quality or 
cauſe; as Quam, quoties, cur, quare, &c. 


. 


Thence alſo qui, quis, quantus, qualis, and 


the like, coming into a ſentence- after the 
rincipal verb, . govern the verb follow 


in a ſubjunftive; as Videte quam vals. 


Quid eſt cur 
tu in iſto loco ſedeas ? Cic. pro Cluent. 


malitiæ 5 confidat. Die. 


Subſideo mihi diligentiam comparavi que 
quanta ſit intelligi non poteſt, niſi, &c. 
Cic. pro 


dici poteſt. Quam me qui caput alterius 


fortunaſque defendam, Priore loco diſcere. 
Ibid. Nullum eſt officium tam ſanctum at- 
que ſolenne, quod non avaritia violare ſo⸗ 


leat. Ibid. Non me fallit, 6 conſulamini 


* 


Quint. Nam quid hoc iniquius 


uid Aitis reſp ſuis Ibid... Diel pact - 
quan 'multa ſint que reſpondeatis ante fieri 
opbrtere. Ibid. Docui quo die hunc fibi 
promiſiſſe dicat, © ie ne Rome quidem _ 
eum fuiſſe. Ibid. 
1 mirum cui hzc optio tam miſera dare- 

Ibid. Narrat quo in loco viderit 
Quintiom, Thid. * * Refte, majores eum qui 
= fefelliſſet i in eee ramen nu- 
mero non unt habe ortere. Cic. 
pro Roſc. Am. atio percon- 


e 
tantium quid N edixiſſet, 
quid een Cic. Tm; 1. Ve: 


© 3 


of Conjundtions, . 1 5 


C gungen copulative and cjonAzve, 
and theſe four, . Quam, niſi, præter- 
quam, an, couple like caſes; as Socrates 
docuit Xenophontem & Platonem. Aut 

dies eſt, aut hox. Neſcio albus an ater ſit. 
Eſt minor natu quam tu. Yn placet 
preterquam ſibi. | 8 

"Except when ſome particular conſtrue- 
dlon requireth otherwiſe; as Studui Rome | 
& Athenis. Emi fundum centum numtnis 
& pluris. Accuſas furti, an ſtupri, an 
utroque 71 9 5 

They als couple for the moſt part 
moods and tenſes, as ReQo ſtat corpore, 
deſpicitque terras. But not always like 
tenſes; as Niſi me lactaſſes, & yana ſpe 
produceres. Ec habetur, & referetur tibi 
a me gratia. e 

Of other conjunctions, une govern an 

indicative, ſome a ſubjunctive, accordin 8 

to their ſeveral ſignificationsgs. 
Etſi, tametſi, etiamſi, quanquam an 1 


2 


cative; quamvis and licet moſt commonly 


uam animus meminiſſe horret. am- 
= E yſios miretur Grecia campos. Ipſe 
licet venias. 

Ni, niſi, fi, S quod, quia, poſt- 
quam, poſteaquam, antequam, priuſquam, | 
an Indicative or fubjunctive; as Niſi vi ma- 
vis eripi. 
odeo habeam, ſed quod amem. Antequam 
dicam. Si for quamvis a ſubjunctive only. 

Redeam? Non ſi me obſecret. 


vern both verbs of the ſentence in a ſub- 
r as Reſpiraro ſi te videro. 


5 a * 
„ „ nf 
: k 
* 4 


Conturbatus diſcedit ne- 


1 5 tum dem, 


a t as Etſi nihil novi afferebatur. 


Ni faciat. Caſtigo te, non quod. 


Si alſo conditional may ſometimes go-- 


Cic. ad 


Quando, qu 
dlicative; a8 
conſedimus herds al | 
: "Cum. Gola hl a th ne ; ; as 4s Cum, e TY 8 I 
. officiis Gradive virilibus Aptus. | . 

Ne, an, num, of doubting,. a ſubjunc- 
tive; as Nihil refert, feceriſne, uy Pl: 
ſeris. Viſe num redierit. I 


Bc 


Interrogatives alſo of diſdain or reproac b | end 
*underſt » govern a ſubjunctive; 15 tan- ä 
. ille popoſcerit'? S ( 
verr. 4. Sylvam tu ſcantiam vendas ? Cic. „ 
Agrar. Hunc tu non ames? Cic. ad At- „ 
tic. Furem aliquem aut rapacem accufaris? 
Vitanda ſemper erit omnis avaritiæ ſuſpicio. 
Cic. ver. 4. Sometimes an infinitive ; = Ser ol 
Mene inccepto deſiſtere victam? Virg. ä 

Ut that, leſt not, or although, a dub 55 : 
junRive 3 as Te oro, ut redeat jam in viam. Ons 
Metuo ut ſubſtet s Ve omnia colt» . 
tingat Nb volo. . 5 8 
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pos ſome will have FRY a- 1 
. after them, ſome an — . —— „ 
. both, according to their differet 
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like- 'nification, pope 7 is e 


An accuſative theſe following, Al, apud, . 
ante, adverſus adverſum, cis citra, Cl ircum RE. Cog 


circa, circiter, contra, erga, ext! 
ter, intra, infra, juxta, ob, ES per,, „ pod bp 
prope, propter, poſt, - penes, præter, ſe- * © 
cundum, ſupra, ecis, trans, ultra, uſque, V 
verſus : But verſus is moſt commonly ſer _— 
after the caſe it governs, as Londinum-verſus. - 

And for an accuſative after ad, a date 
ſometimes is uſed in poets; as It clamop an ol 
ccelo. Virg. Calo fi gloria tollit Zneadum.. e 


Sil. for ad cœlum. 78 = 
An ablative theſe, A ab, abs, abſque, ä 
pro, præ, pam. J 


cum, coram, de, e, *, | 
ſine, tenus, which laſt is alle put after his „„ 
caſe, being moſt uſually a genitive, if it be F e 
Plural; as Capulo tenus. Aurium tenus. „ 
Theſe, both caſes, In, ſub, ſuper, 2 . 33 
clam, procul.- „ * 4 
In, ſignifying to, ee into, or * —; 
gainſt, requires an accuſative; as Piſces . © 17 on 
emptos obolo in. cœnam ſeni. Animus in 
Teucros benignus. Verſa eſt in cin eres 
Tee” 955 te committere tantum quid 
| Trogs. 
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_ Troes potuere ? 


mum diem indixerunt. 


cul muros. Liv. 


Laſtly, when it fGonifies | 
future time, or for; as Bellum in trigefi- 
Deſignati conſules 
in annum ſequentem. Alii pretia faciunt 
in ſingula capita canum. Var. Otherwiſe 
in will have an ablative ; as In Urbe. In 


Terris. 


% 


Sub, when it ſignifies to, or in time, 


 alGut, or a little before, requires an accu- 
ſative; as ſub umbram properemus. Sub 
id tempus. 


Sub noctem. Otherwiſe. an 
ablative. Sub pedibus. Sub umbra. 

Super ſignifying beyond, or preſent time, 
an accuſative; as Super Garamantas & In- 
dos. Super cœnam. Suet. at ſupper- time. 
Of or concerning an ablative; as Multa ſu- 


per Priamo rogitans. Super hac re. 


Super, over or upon, may have either 
caſe; as Super ripas Tiberis effuſus. Sæva 
ſedens ſuper arma. Fronde ſuper viridi. 

So alſo may ſubter; as pugnatum eſt 
ſuper ſubterque terras. Subter denſa teſ- 
tudine. Virg. Clam patrem or patre. Pro- 
Patria procuu. 
Prepoſitions in compoſition govern d 
ſame caſes as before in appoſition. Adil 
hominem. 
the prepoſition is ſometimes repeated; as 
Detrahere de tua . ama nunquam cogitavi. 


4 
Av 
* f 


undi. Liv. 

Colum. "7 Han 
Pridie co 
Poſtridie 1dus. 
which accuſatives ante or 
derſtood, Fiki id ætatis. Cic. 
Liv. Underſtand 'Secundum. Or refer to 


Heu 


minum fidem ! Hem tibi Davum! 


8 vr mi ro mihi Terent. 


"od caſe; as Ke te 10000 Bare 


paruit bumana f 5; ag Cumis — ori- | 

ris parentibus oriundis. 
quadrata rotundis. Hor. 
mpitalia. Pridie nonas or calendas. 
Before 
oſt is to be un- | 


Poſtridie Judos. 
Hoc noctis. 


part of time. Omnia mercurio ſunilis. 
Virg. U. nderſtand Pore 


5 2 
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of inteedio. 


C interjections have ſeveral caſes. 185 
O, a nominative, accuſa- 


tive or vocative; as O feſtus dies hominis. 


ter them. 


O ego lævus. Hor. O ane O for- 
moſe puer. 

Others a nominative or an accuſatiye g as 
riſca fides ! Heu ſtirpem inviſam 


Proh ſancte Jupiter! Proh deum atque ho- 


8 Tp 


Yea, though the interjection be under 
ſtood; as Me miſerum !'Me ccecum, ¹ 


Detrudunt naves ſcopulo. And. hæc ante non viderim !. 


Others will have a duive; as Hei mini. 
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